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The  events  of  the  year  1798  abound  with  matter  of 
peculiar  interest ;  and,  perhaps,  no  period  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  more 
strongly  calls  forth  detestation  of  the  unprincipled 
ambition  of  the  factions  which  swayed  France,  or 
sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  victims.  The  fall 
of  Rome  and  that  of  Swisserland  are  points  to  which 
the  Historian  at  all  times  will  naturally  recur  with 
pity  and  indignation  :  and  the  meek  endurance  of  the 
illustrious  sufferer  who  was  compelled  to  exchange 
the  Pontifical  throne  for  insult  and  captivity,  and  the 
self-devotion  of  the  mountain  Patriots  who  preferred 
extermination  to  slavery,  will  always  claim  a  pro¬ 
minent  rank  among  the  most  striking  occurrences  of 
days  more  than  usually  fertile  in  uncommon  incidents. 
In  these  parts  of  our  narrative  we  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  as  much  of  personal  and  private  history  as 
was  to  be  procured  from  authentic  sources  :  and,  in 
this  respect,  we  have  found  no  little  advantage  arising 
from  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
existence  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  completion 
of  our  record  of  them. 
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IV 


PREFACE. 


The  domestic  policy  of  France,  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  cam¬ 
paign,  the  gradual  developement  of  Buonaparte’s 
increasing  ambition,  and  the  glories  of  that  unprece¬ 
dented  naval  triumph  which  England  won  when 
deserted  by  all  her  allies,  largely  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  this  portion  of  the  Annals  of  Europe :  and, 
however  much  we  may  regret  that  the  memorial 
cannot  be  blotted  out  for  ever,  the  foul  and  ferocious 
details  into  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  enter 
respecting  the  Irish  rebellion,  are  not  without  their 
use  to  mankind,  as  illustrating  the  depths  of  crime 
into  which  religious  and  political  fanaticism  may 
plunge  the  half  civilized  and  the  misguided.  In 
relating  the  progress  of  this  most  unhappy  insurrec¬ 
tion  we  have  weighed  conflicting  authorities  with  the 
nicest  impartiality  ;  and  we  have  little  fear  of  being 
accused  of  suffering  our  attachment  to  good  order 
and  legitimate  government  to  induce  us  to  throw  the 
whole  balance  of  the  great  account  of  blood  to  the 
side  of  treason. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  extend  these  pages  to 
more  than  twice  their  number  :  But  he  is  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  secret  of  composition  who  measures 
the  value  of  a  narrative  by  its  length :  and  who, 
forgetting  the  labour  which  compression  requires, 
proportions  his  admiration  not  to  the  weight  but  to 
the  surface  with  which  he  is  presented. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Retrospect  of  the  French  Government  from  the  Overthrow  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Characters  of  the  five  Directors.  Parties  in  the  two 
Councils.  Slate  of  Public  Morals  and  Opinions.  Financial  Diffi¬ 
culties.  Assignats.  Forced  Loans.  Mandats.  Private  Distress. 
Embarrassments  of  the  Directory .  Opposition  to  the  Jacobins.  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Clubs.  Conspiracy  of  Babceuf  suppressed.  Pretended 
Royalist  Plot.  Attempt  on  the  Camp  of  Crenelle.  Unpopularity 
of  the  Directors.  Misery  of  France.  Dissensions  among  the  Di¬ 
rectors.  Royalist  Conspiracy.  Flections.  Arbitrary  Measures  of 
the  Directors.  Appointment  of  Rarthelemy.  Jealousy  of  the  Coun¬ 
cils.  Revival  of  Theophilanthropism.  Influence  of  the  three  Di¬ 
rectors  Reubel,  Barras,  and  Lepaux ,  over  the  Army.  Strengthened 
by  the  Attacks  of  the  Councils  on  Bonaparte.  Addresses  from  several 
Divisions  of  the  Army.  Change  of  Ministers.  Approach  of  Troops 
to  Paris.  Debates  on  this  Violation  of  the  Constitution.  Arrival  of 
Augereau.  Deposition  of  Carnot  and  Rarthelemy.  Arrest  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties.  Deportation  to  Guiana.  Sufi brings  of  the  Deported.  Their  Escape 
from  Sinamary.  Merlin  of  Douai  and  Francois  of  Neuf chateau, 
appointed  Directors.  Rupture  of  the  Negotiations  at  Lisle.  Out¬ 
rage  upon  the  Portuguese  Ambassador.  Bonaparte  arrives  in  Paris. 
His  Presentation  at  the  Luxemburg.  Ostensible  Preparations  for  the 
Invasion  of  England. 

THE  general  tide  of  events  in 
European  history  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  was  influenced  in  its 
course  far  more  by  the  principles 
which  that  mighty  event  deve- 
VOL.  XL. 


loped,  than  by  the  individual  ac¬ 
tors  who  from  time  to  time  played 
their  brief  part  on  the  scene  of  its 
theatre.  One  boundless  system 
of  gigantic  ambition,  whether  in 
foreign  or  domestic  relations,  in- 
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spired  the  counsels  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  faction  which  held  the 
reins  of  government  after  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy :  and 
by  the  men  of  blood,  who  arose 
upon  its  ruins,  the  ties  of  social 
life,  the  privileges  of  nations,  and 
the  injunctions  of  religion,  were 
alike  disregarded  and  violated. 
The  establishment  and  the  conso¬ 
lidation  of  power,  was  the  sole 
object  of  each  dictator  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  whom  fortune  exalted  in 
her  wantonness  ;  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fabrics  thus  raised 
without  scruple  as  to  their  foun¬ 
dation  or  their  materials,  was  al¬ 
ways  proportioned  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  sprung  up, 
and  the  height  which  they  had 
attained.  Our  first  remark  will 
be  justified  by  the  policy  which 
guided  the  measures  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Directory  during  the  early 
part  of  its  administration;  the 
second  will  be  amply  borne  out  by 
the  subsequent  events  which  led 
to  its  dissolution. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  resume  our  narrative 
from  the  moment  of  the  fall  of 
the  Convention  *,  when  we  shall 
find  that  the  form,  rather  than  the 
substance  of  government,  was 
changed ;  and  that  France  had 
only  altered  in  name  the  tyranny 
which  oppressed  herself  and  agi¬ 
tated  Europe. 

The  oligarchy  to  which  the 
Revolution  of  the  24th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1795,  had  transferred  the 
sovereign  authority,  consisted  of 
five  members,  Reubel,  Lareveil- 
liere  Lepaux,  Carnot,  Letour- 
neur  de  la  Manche,  and  Barras. 
Of  these,  the  two  first  had  origi¬ 


nally  been  bred  to  the  law ;  in 
the  dawn  of  the  Revolution  they 
held  seats  in  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  were  notorious  above 
their  fellows  for  avowed  ferocity 
of  principle.  It  is  recorded  of 
Reubel,  by  one  of  his  companions 
in  power,  that  he  admitted  no 
fault  in  Robespierre,  but  that  of 
too  great  gentleness ;  and  the 
zeal  of  Lepaux  is  the  favourite 
topic  of  encomium  among  his 
Republican  panegyrists.  Carnot 
and  Barras  had  both  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  arms.  The  first 
as  a  member  of  Robespierre’s 
committee  of  public  safety,  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  and  his  present  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  gave  hope  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  to  the  Jacobins,  was 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  wary 
Syeyes.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
hazard  of  the  situation  deterred 
the  Abbe  from  accepting  a  post, 
upon  which  he  afterwards  entered 
under  circumstances  of  still  greater 
peril;  and  his  rejection  of  it  may 
with  more  probability  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  wide  difference  of 
opinion  wdiich  was  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  between  himself  and  Reubel, 
whose  obstinacy  he  despaired  to 
conquer,  and  whose  influence  was 
now  in  its  ascendant.  Barras  had 
contributed  greatly  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  courage  to  the  final  over¬ 
throw  of  Robespierre,  and  though 
distinguished  for  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  and  his  staunch  reten¬ 
tion  of  certain  aristocratical  pre¬ 
judices,  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  the  directors.  Le- 
tourneur,  who  completed  the 
band,  had  nothing  in  his  charac- 


*  Ann.  Reg.  1795,  p.  115. 
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ter  which  could  excite  jealousy 
or  fear ;  and  his  advancement 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  insignifi¬ 
cance  ;  a  claim  which  among  bad 
men  in  troublous  times  is  not 
without  honour. 

The  hatred  expressed  by  the 
people  to  the  committal  of  sove¬ 
reign  authority  to  a  single  hand, 
had  led  to  this  division  of  power  ; 
and  the  system  of  government 
produced  by  it  had  been  framed 
speculatively,  without  reference 
to  the  individuals  who  were  called 
upon  to  administer  it.  Hence 
arose  a  singular  and  unexpected 
union  of  men,  who  had  openly 
belonged  to  different  parties, 
who  were  without  one  bond  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  who  had 
a  thousand  causes  of  mistrust 
and  dissension.  The  single  event 
in  which  heretofore  they  had 
acted  conjointly,  was  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  King,  to  which 
each  member  of  the  Directory 
had  given  his  assent.  Their  no¬ 
mination  was  the  result  of  intrigue, 
and  proved  the  nice  balance  of 
the  several  factions.  Fifty  names 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  were  to  be  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients  by  that  of 
Five  Hundred.  It  was  contrived 
that  in  this  list  forty-five  should 
be  obscure  and  unknown ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  requisition  for  delay,  the 
election  was  immediately  demand¬ 
ed  and  carried. 

This  forced  choice  created  a 
party  in  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
which,  from  the  outset,  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Directors ;  and  the 
struggles  of  which,  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  despotism  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  form  the  leading  features  of 
the  domestic  history  of  France 
during  the  year  1796.  In  the 


other  branch  of  the  legislative 
body,  the  Directory  had  a  decided 
majority ;  and  even  in  the  An¬ 
cients,  they  obtained  a  superiority 
by  an  early  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  elections  should 
be  completed  within  ten  days 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
code;  and  the  Directory,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred,  assumed  to  itself  the  right 
of  nominating  the  representatives 
of  such  electoral  bodies  as  had 
not  complied  with  the  requisition 
within  the  appointed  time. 

The  opening  declarations  of 
the  new  government  were  too 
vague  to  be  received  as  distinct 
pledges  of  any  precise  course  of 
action :  but  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind  demanded  repose ; 
and  the  first  symptom  of  subsi¬ 
ding  terrorism  was  eagerly  caught 
at  as  an  assured  evidence  of  per¬ 
manent  tranquillity.  The  Direc¬ 
tors  avowed  their  attachment  to 
the  Republic,  their  adherence  to 
inflexible  justice,  and  their  strict 
observance  of  the  laws.  They  hea¬ 
vily  denounced  all  royalism,  they 
talked  eagerly  of  the  extinction 
of  party  feuds,  of  the  restoration 
of  concord,  of  the  re-establishment 
of  public  credit,  commerce,  and 
the  arts.  Morals  were  to  be  re¬ 
generated,  social  order  was  to  be 
awakened,  and  the  glory  and  the 
happiness  of  France  was  to  be  the 
constant  theme  of  the  meditation, 
and  the  solicitude  of  her  go¬ 
vernors. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  lan¬ 
guage  which  every  previous  fac¬ 
tion  had  not  spoken  ;  and  the 
words  used  were  only  those  of 
promise  and  profession.  But  the 
ears  into  which  they  were  poured 
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required  soothing,  and  they  were 
greedily  listened  to  and  devoured, 
as  conveying  certainty  rather  than 
hope.  Proscription  at  least  had 
ceased,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance 
was  apparently  glutted.  The  ca¬ 
pital,  long  since  deserted,  again 
became  thronged  with  crowds 
who  made  a  business  of  pleasure  ; 
and  the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of 
Parisian  life  were  revived  in  its 
uttermost  licence.  Voluptuous¬ 
ness  sought  to  atone  for  its  long 
privations  by  excess  of  indul¬ 
gence  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  past,  with  the  insecurity  of 
the  future,  jointly  contributed  to 
heighten  the  flood  of  present  in¬ 
toxication.  “It  is  on  the  tomb 
that  we  are  dancing,”  was  the 
plea  of  those  who  revelled;  and 
to  profit  by  the  moment,  and  to 
catch  the  passing  hour,  was  whis¬ 
pered  to  willing  ears  as  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  foresight  and  wisdom. 
The  rapid  fluctuation  of  property 
which  had  been  produced  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  depreciation  of  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  occasioned  a  careless  and 
lavish  prodigality ;  and  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  divorces  were  pro¬ 
cured,  threw  down  the  last  bar¬ 
rier  which  might  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  headlong  rush  of 
profligacy. 

Of  the  state  of  the  provinces 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  of  the 
reaction  of  the  partizans  of  roy¬ 
alty  in  the  South.  Frightful 
atrocities  were  doubtless  commit¬ 
ted,  and  bands,  organized  under 
the  imposing  titles  of  companions 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Sun,  syste¬ 
matized  assassination,  and  rolled 
back  on  their  enemies  in  turn  the 


cruelties  which  themselves  had 
endured.  We  have  detailed  the 
operation  in  La  Vendee  and  at 
Quiberon  too  largely  in  their  fit¬ 
ting  places  to  need  reference  to 
them  here. 

Without  success  in  war,  no  go¬ 
vernment  in  France  could  at  pre¬ 
sent  look  for  support;  and  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  requi¬ 
site  military  establishment,  a  pe¬ 
remptory  attention  was  demanded 
to  finance.  The  treasury  had 
been  drained,  and  public  credit 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  rash 
projects,  and  boundless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  com¬ 
mand  of  money  appeared  to  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  its  neces¬ 
sity.  The  contributions  already 
voted  were  payable  in  assignats , 
and  these  were  so  fallen  in  value 
that  nearly  six  thousand  livres  on 
paper  could  be  obtained  for  a 
Louis  d’or*.  A  forced  loan  vras 
proposed  in  the  first  instance  to 
relieve  these  embarrassments.  It 
was  to  furnish  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  (26,250,000/.)  and 
to  be  raised  from  a  million  of  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  this  number  was  after¬ 
wards  extended,  in  different  gra¬ 
dations,  to  six  millions ;  the  loan 
was  decreed,  but,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  the  shallow  expe¬ 
dient  wholly  failed  of  success. 

The  Directors  sought  to  re¬ 
medy  this  immediate  want  of  specie 
by  a  still  less  politic  experiment; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  supply  the 
'  deficiencies  of  the  first  paper  cur¬ 
rency  by  creating  a  second.  This 
project  allowed  the  issue  of  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  million  sterling  in 
paper,  called  mandats  territoriaux. 


*  At  the  moment  of  the  extinction  of  paper  money  the  Louis  d’or  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  28,000  livres  in  assignats, 
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The  holders  of  these  notes  ac¬ 
quired  a  mortgage  on,  and  a  right 
to  purchase  the  national  domains, 
at  a  price  calculated  by  the  state 
of  rents  in  the  year  1790.  To 
support  the  scheme,  a  decree  was 
passed  compelling  the  reception 
of  mandats  as  cash  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  State  and  the  public 
insolvency  had  been  so  clearly 
displayed,  and  the  particular  mea¬ 
sure  itself  had  been  so  resisted 
and  exposed  in  its  progress 
through  the  Councils,  that,  on 
their  first  issue,  a  hundred  livres 
in  mandats  were  sold  for  nine  in 
specie  ;  and  soon  after  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  universally  rejected. 
Those,  who  on  the  faith  of  go¬ 
vernment  had  bought  lands  with 
the  discredited  paper,  became  the 
chief  sufferers  on  its  failure.  Pre¬ 
texts  were  sought  to  revise  the 
several  purchases,  and  additional 
payments  were  compelled  by  the 
threat  of  final  confiscation. 

Such  were  some  of  the  projects 
for  immediate  relief:  other  cus¬ 
tomary  sources  of  taxation  were 
opened  for  the  permanent  reve¬ 
nue  ;  among  those  less  usual  may 
be  enumerated  lotteries  for  the 
national  estates,  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  mandats  ;  an  impost  on 
theatrical  admissions ;  and  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  all  debts  upon  the 
estates  of  emigrants,  so  that  the 
government,  by  which  they  had 
been  seized,  now  became  enabled 
to  sell  them  at  a  higher  price  by 
peremptorily  freeing  them  from 
all  former  incumbrances.  '  The 
treasures  of  Holland  were  next 
attacked,  and  under  different  pre¬ 
tences  large  supplies  were  drawn 
from  the  reluctant  coffers  of  these 
nominal  allies. 

It  was  not  only  the  State  that 


wras  distressed,  the  disease  of  the 
head  had  flowed  through  all  the 
members,  and  the  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  had  heightened  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  disorder.  Thus  the 
fictitious  circulation  had,  at  a 
touch  as  it  w7ere,  expunged  the 
balance  existing  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  He  who  had  bor¬ 
rowed  in  real  money  refunded 
the  loan  in  paper ;  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  debt  was  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  lender’s  property. 
Those  who  had  brooded  over 
piles  of  imaginary  vrealth,  in  a 
moment  became  destitute,  and, 
like  the  unhappy  victim  of  en¬ 
chantment  in  the  oriental  story, 
beheld  their  substantial  gold  trans¬ 
formed  to  unprofitable  leaves. 

This  distracted  state  of  finance, 
a  systematic  opposition  in  the 
Councils,  and  the  rage  of  libel 
among  the  public  journalists,  suf¬ 
ficiently  embarrassed  the  Direc¬ 
tory.  On  its  first  accession  to 
power  it  had  affected  measures 
of  conciliation  towards  the  more 
violent  remnant  of  the  Jacobins  ; 
and  promises,  rewards,  and  admo¬ 
nitions  wrere  employed  to  recon¬ 
cile  them  to  the  Constitution. 
These  arts  succeeded  with  but 
few  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  remain¬ 
der  forbade  all  hope  of  coalition ; 
and  the  proclamations  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  length  denounced  them 
to  be  as  implacable  and  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  Royalists.  Their 
clubs  were  suppressed,  measures 
were  taken  to  exclude  them  from 
all  public  offices,  and  a  rigorous 
proscription  was  about  to  be  put 
in  force  at  all  hazards,  wdien  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  a  conspiracy, 
of  which  a  few  obscure  members 
of  their  faction  were  ringleaders, 
placed  them  without  support  or 
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defence  at  the  mercy  of  the  Di- 
rectory. 

Baboeuf,  a  minor  instrument  of 
the  Terrorists  and  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  who,  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  been  arrested  as  an  accom¬ 
plice  of  Hebert,  and  escaped  the 
scaffold  only  from  his  insigni¬ 
ficance,  was  the  framer  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  this  new  plot.  Adopting 
the  Republican  praefix,  Gracchus, 
he  announced  himself  as  the 
avenger  of  Robespierre  ;  and 
using  the  press  as  the  first  sti¬ 
mulus  to  insurrection,  he  revived, 
in  frequent  pamphlets,  the  atro¬ 
cious  declarations  of  Marat  and 
Duchesne.  Drouet,  one  of  the 
captives  whom  the  exchange  of 
Madame  Elisabeth  had  freed  from 
the  prisons  of  Austria,  was  the 
principal  coadjutor  of  Baboeuf. 
The  previous  history  of  this  man 
was  not  without  interest.  His  name 
is  well  known  as  that  of  the  Post¬ 
master  of  Varennes,  who  inter¬ 
cepted  the  escape  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Louis.  During  the  siege  of 
Maubeuge,  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Austrians  in  an 
endeavour  to  fly  from  its  walls  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  declamations 
as  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
he  had  been  thrown  into  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  dungeon  of  a  fortress. 
Without  hope  of  release,  despair 
suggested  to  him  a  hazardous  ex¬ 
pedient  for  his  delivery.  *  By  the 
help  of  such  materials,  as  he 
chanced  to  find  at  hand,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  rude  parachute;  and  con¬ 
fiding  himself  to  this  frail  and 
uncertain  guide,  attempted  to  de¬ 
scend  from  a  lofty  window.  His  fall 
was  much  more  rapid  than  he  had 
persuaded  himself  to  expect,  and, 
striking  against  a  projecting  wall, 
his  leg  was  broken.  Recapture 


was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
this  accident,  and  he  languished 
in  chains  till  the  Directory  sti¬ 
pulated  for  his  liberty,  and  re¬ 
called  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  His  gratitude  was  shown 
by  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  first 
conspirators,  who  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  his 
deliverers. 

Funds  were  wanting  to  give 
activity  to  the  plot ;  for  the  great 
agents  in  it  were  in  a  condition  of 
miserable  indigence ;  but  Baboeuf 
dextrously  employed  the  pros¬ 
pective  hope  of  indiscriminate 
pillage  as  a  substitute  for  present 
largesses.  Some  small  pittance 
was  raised  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  ;  and  an  extensive  organi¬ 
zation  of  all  those  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy,  took  place 
under  a  Committee  denominated, 
The  Secret  Directory  of  Public 
Safety. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  docu¬ 
ments,  afterwards  published  by 
the  Directory  as  seized  upon 
Baboeuf,  no  insurrection  was  ever 
more  extensively  ramified,  or 
more  systematically  arranged. 
Numerous  subordinate  commit¬ 
tees,  each  in  degree  only  partially 
intrusted  with  the  great  secret, 
were  in  perpetual  communication 
with  the  presiding  Council.  Every 
minute  detail  of  the  intended  ri¬ 
sing  was  previously  committed  to 
paper,  and  lists  of  the  proscribed 
were  sifted  and  examined  with 
the  utmost  nicety  of  research.  It 
was  intended,  that  on  the  11th  of 
May,  a  movement  should  be  made 
in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine . 
The  leading  conspirators,  armed 
with  musquets  and  pikes,  were  to 
rouse  the  sections  by  the  well 
known  cries  of  “  Bread,  and  the 
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Constitution  of  the  year  hi.”  The 
barriers  were  to  be  closed,  the 
public  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
treasures,  were  to  be  thrown 
open.  In  the  first  moment  of 
confusion,  the  palace  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  the  halls  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  were  to  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  attack,  and  the  poniard 
was  to  spare  none  who  might  be 
thought  hostile  to  the  views  of 
the  insurgents.  The  directors, 
the  ministers,  all  but  the  Jacobin 
members  of  the  Councils,  and 
every  foreigner  indiscriminately, 
who  might  be  found  in  Paris, 
were  marked  out  for  assassina¬ 
tion  :  and  on  the  fall  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  government  the  revival  of  the 
Convention  was  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins  tri¬ 
umphantly  re-opened. 

Such  were  the  terrific  outlines 
of  this  plot,  constructed  by  a 
handful  of  desperate  men,  who 
appeared  to  atone  for  their  ac¬ 
tual  weakness  by  a  proportionate 
excess  of  ferocity.  Without  mo¬ 
ney,  arms,  connection,  or  public 
confidence,  their  chief  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  facility  with 
which,  as  the  experience  of  the 
Revolution  had  taught  them, 
the  rabble  of  Paris  could  be 
driven  to  any  enormity,  by  a  few 
seditious  phrases,  and  the  lure  of 
plunder  :  the  necessary  agency  of 
women,  by  which  so  much  of  po¬ 
pular  fury  heretofore  had  been 
excited,  was  not  forgotten,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  legion  of 
police,  a  band  deeply  dyed  in  hor¬ 
rors,  though  not  secured,  was  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated.  But  how¬ 
ever  formidable  these  designs 
might  sound,  there  was  little  in 
them  in  reality  which  could  ex¬ 
cite  alarm  in  the  Directory.  From 
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the  first  birth  of  the  plot  they  had 
watched,  if  not  accelerated,  its 
progress.  An  accomplice  was 
gained  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the 
conspiracy,  and,  on  the  very  eve 
of  its  explosion,  Baboeuf  and  his 
confederates  were  arrested.  The 
first  hours  of  his  confinement 
were  distinguished  by  the  most 
insolent  bravado.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  expected  the  Parisians  would 
rise  en  masse  to  burst  his  fetters, 
and  to  atone  for  his  brief  imprison¬ 
ment  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
Two  days  of  profound  tranquil¬ 
lity  scarcely  diminished  his  hopes 
of  ultimate  triumph.  He  then 
addressed  the  Directory,  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  should  treat  with 
him  on  equal  terms ;  pointing  out 
the  boundless  extent  of  the  union 
of  which  himself  formed  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  and  offering,  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom,  the  immediate  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  party,  which,  even  if 
it  continued  in  repose,  must  still 
counterpoise  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which,  if  put  in  motion, 
must  assuredly  overwhelm  it. 
The  Directors  published  his  let¬ 
ter  without  answering  it,  and  sum¬ 
moned  him  before  a  high  court  of 
justice,  which  was  to  investigate 
his  treason  at  Vendome. 

Drouet  had  been  included  in 
the  arrest  and  committed  to  the 
Temple.  Plis  escape,  as  it  is 
said,  was  connived  at;  and  re¬ 
port  even  attributes  it  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Barras  himself.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  government  was  indebted  for 
important  communications  res¬ 
pecting  the  plot,  to  one  who,  os¬ 
tensibly  only,  was  a  participator 
in  it. 

Two  futile  attempts  were  made, 
during  the  trial  of  Baboeuf,  to  ex- 
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cite  insurrection,  and  they  were 
both  traced  home  to  his  parti- 
zans.  The  first  was  calculated 
to  mislead  the  Parisians  into  a 
belief  that  it  was  a  movement 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  A 
white  flag  was  raised  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  city,  and 
cockades  of  the  same  colour  were 
scattered  in  the  streets.  Pla¬ 
cards  denouncing  death  to  all 
Republicans,  and  inviting  the  ci¬ 
tizens  to  arm  for  Louis  XVIII. 
were  posted  on  the  walls,  and  the 
peaceful  burghers  were  roused 
from  slumber,  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  by  the  discharge  of  mus- 
quetry  in  several  quarters  at 
once.  A  single  individual,  who 
had  wounded  himself  while  firing 
his  own  piece,  gave  a  clue  to  the 
transaction,  and  met  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  he  deserved. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  large  body 
of  troops  encamped  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris,  and  the  dis¬ 
comfited  conspirators,  desperate 
of  all  other  means,  sought  to  win 
them  to  their  views.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  November 
six  or  seven  hundred  strangers 
mingled  with  the  soldiers,  inflam¬ 
matory  proclamations  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  ranks,  and 
the  cry  of  “  death  to  the  tyrants, 
live  the  Constitution  of  1793,” 
was  feebly  raised  in  the  camp  of 
Crenelle.  The  commander  beat 
to  arms,  a  few  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tionists  were  killed  on  the  spot 
after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Numbers  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  criminal  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  against  them  with  unex¬ 
pected  rapidity.  Six  were  shot, 
pursuant  to  a  summary  sentence, 
in  the  plain  of  Crenelle,  and,  of 
these,  three  were  ex-deputies  of 


the  Convention.  Twenty-six  more 
were  executed  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  of  the  remainder,  part 
were  condemned  to  deportation, 
and  part  to  imprisonment.  It 
was  not  till  several  months  after 
this  tumult,  that  the  process 
against  Babceuf  and  his  associate 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He 
grounded  his  defence  upon  a 
broad,  and  by  no  means,  an  im¬ 
probable  accusation  against  theBi- 
rectory,  that  of  having  stimulated 
him  to  rebellion  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  their  own  spies  and  agents. 
The  total  incapacity  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  their  senseless  projects, 
and  their  want  of  means,  all  tend 
to  corroborate  this  charge.  The 
increase  of  strength  which  the 
Directory  gained  by  the  existence 
and  the  suppression  of  the  plot, 
adds  weight  also  to  the  supposition. 
Babceuf, the  victim  either  ofhis  own 
folly,  or  of  the  treachery  of  his 
advisers,  was  condemned  after  a 
protracted  trial ;  and  he  suffered 
death  with  the  same  firmness 
which  had  supported  him  from 
the  commencement  of  his  evil 
fortune. 

The  specious  shew  of  pacific 
intention,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  with  England  at  the 
close  of  1796,  have  already  been 
detailed  in  another  place.  The 
pretence  of  peace  was  necessary  to 
silence  the  loud  murmurs  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  upon  whom  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  pressed  hourly  with  an 
increasing  burden :  but  the  failure 
was  so  plainly  to  be  attributed 
by  the  French  to  the  impedi¬ 
ments  which  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  framed,  that  the  Directory 
gained  nothing  in  public  favour 
by  their  hollow  diplomacy.  The 
conquest  of  new  states  but  ill 
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compensated  for  the  impoverish^ 
merit  of  their  own  country ;  and 
though  victorious  wherever  her 
banners  advanced,  France  has 
seldom  presented  a  picture  of 
more  appalling  internal  misery 
and  destitution,  than  in  the  course 
of  the  fifth  year  of  her  Republi¬ 
can  existence.  Her  rulers  des- 
scribed  her  state  in  a  message  to 
the  Councils,  (Dec.  x.)  which  no 
representations  of  an  enemy  could 
exaggerate.  All  parts  of  the 
public  service,  they  said,  are  in 
deep  distress,  the  pay  of  the 
troops  is  in  arrear,  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  country  are  given 
up  to  the  horrors  of  nakedness. 
Their  courage  is  enervated  by 
grievous  wants,  and  their  disgust 
creates  desertion.  The  hospitals 
are  without  furniture,  fire,  or 
drugs ;  and  the  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  similarly  unprovided,  re¬ 
pel  the  approach  of  that  indi¬ 
gence  and  infirmity  which  they 
ought  to  solace.  The  high  roads 
are  broken  up,  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  interrupted ;  the  salaries 
of  the  public  functionaries  are  un¬ 
paid  ;  and  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public,  we  see  judges  and  admi¬ 
nistrators  reduced  to  the  horrible 
alternative  of  dragging  on  a  mi¬ 
serable  existence,  or  disgracefully 
selling  themselves  to  every  in¬ 
trigue.  Malevolence  is  univer¬ 
sally  busy ;  in  many  places  as¬ 
sassination  is  reduced  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  the  police,  without  ac¬ 
tivity  and  force,  and  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means,  is  unable  to 
terminate  these  disorders. 

Frightful  as  this  representation 
is,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  overcharged.  Compul¬ 
sory  loans,  and  new  issues  were 
proposed  as  remedies,  and  aban¬ 
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doned  almost  as  soon  as  proposed. 
The  plan  of  a  National  Bank  was 
submitted  to  a  deputation  of  mer¬ 
chants,  from  the  principal  trading 
towns,  with  equally  ill  success.  N  o 
commercial  theorist  was  rash 
enough  to  embark  in  the  specu¬ 
lation.  All  government  paper, 
they  replied,  has  been  discredited, 
and  every  scheme  for  giving  cir¬ 
culation  to  these  symbols,  has 
been  annulled  and  disgraced  by 
an  unprincipled  seizure  of  the 
property  which  was  to  realize 
their  value.  The  effects  of 
anarchy  weigh  down  the  spirit  of 
commerce  ;  we  trade  only  on  the 
ruins  of  our  former  wealth  ;  capi¬ 
tal  is  spent  or  buried ;  manufac¬ 
tures  are  shut  up ;  correspondence 
is  annihilated;  a  continual  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  government  checks  the 
spirit  of  enterprise;  and  the  best 
combined  speculations  fail,  be¬ 
cause,  between  the  period  of  pro¬ 
jection  and  completion,  a  total 
change  takes  place  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  operation. 

Amid  these  general  embarrass¬ 
ments,  the  disagreement  which 
from  the  first  had  separated  the 
individuals  who  composed  the 
Directory,  daily  became  more 
apparent.  Carnot  and  Letour- 
neur,  supported  by  the  moderate 
party  in  the  Councils,  endea¬ 
voured  to  strengthen  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Constitution.  They 
were  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
Lepaux,  whose  attention  for  the 
present  was  ostensibly  confined 
to  the  revival  of  the  impious  folly 
of  theophilanthropism ;  by  Reubel 
they  were  opposed  with  bitter¬ 
ness.  Barras  linked  himself  to 
the  most  violent  remains  of  the 
ultra-republican  faction,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  privy  even 
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to  the  more  open  attempts  into 
which  these  desperate  men  entered 
against  the  government. 

These  jarring  interests  were  for 
a  while  apparently  consolidated  by 
the  discovery  of  a  fresh  conspiracy 
which  ushered  in  the  year  1797. 
The  hopes  of  the  Royalists  in  the 
South  and  West  had  revived,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  conciliate 
all  parties  to  the  interests  of  the 
exiled  family,  by  vague  proposi¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of 
a  limited  and  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  promises  of  general 
amnesty,  and  guarantees  of  con¬ 
firmation  in  their  property,  or 
ample  indemnities  in  case  of  sur¬ 
render,  to  the  revolutionary  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land.  The  Chouans 
were  prepared  for  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  and  agents  of  the 
Bourbon  princes  were  widely 
scattered  through  the  provinces, 
and  had  penetrated  even  to  the 
capital  itself.  Four  of  these  emis¬ 
saries,  the  Baron  de  Poli,  Du- 
verne  de  Presle,  the  Abbe  Brot- 
tier,  and  Lavilleurnois,  misled  by 
their  own  strong  feeling  for  the 
cause,  or  abiding  by  the  tenor  of 
their  instructions,  opened  their 
plans  indiscreetly ;  and  selected,  as 
assistants  and  advisers,  two  per¬ 
sons  whose  official  posts  made 
them  of  high  importance,  whether 
as  enemies  or  coadjutors  ;  Ramel, 
commander  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  Malo,  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attachment  to  the 
ruling  authorities  in  the  affair  at 
fhe  camp  of  Grenelle.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture  whence  the 
blindness  of  the  Royalists  arose 
in  the  first  instance;  but  Malo 
and  Ramel  seem  to  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  obtaining  com¬ 


plete  possession  of  the  secrets  of 
the  conspiracy,  the  progress  of 
which  was  reported  from  day  to 
day  by  one  party  to  the  Comte 
de  Lille,  by  the  other  to  the  Di¬ 
rectory.  Louis  XVIII.  was  to 
be  proclaimed  forthwith  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  and  the 
body  guard  and  Malo’s  regiment 
of  dragoons,  by  a  successful  coup 
de  main ,  were  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  monarchy.  The  details 
of  the  scheme  were  of  the  wildest 
and  most  impracticable  nature. 
When  the  proceedings  had  at¬ 
tained  a  sufficient  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  to  meet  the  public  eye, 
witnesses  were  concealed  to 
report  a  conversation  between 
the  conspirators  and  their  pre¬ 
tended  friends  ;  and  the  party 
having  been  arrested,  a  solemn  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  plot  was  made 
by  the  Directory  to  the  Councils. 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
Parisians  received  the  declaration 
with  coldness  towards  their  go¬ 
vernors,  and  with  the  most  lively 
interest  towards  the  accused.  The 
treachery  employed  to  develope 
the  conspiracy  was  reprobated  as 
base  and  unworthy ;  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  murmurs  increased  in  loud¬ 
ness  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  commit¬ 
ted  for  trial  to  a  military  tribu¬ 
nal.  The  pretext  which  the  Di¬ 
rectory  offered  for  this  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  founded  on  an  iniquitous 
quibble,  by  which  the  intended 
crime  of  levying  troops  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  actually  perpetrated 
and  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  Mar¬ 
tial.  The  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  its  proceedings  were 
perpetually  interrupted  by  ap- 
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peals  to,  and  discussions  in  the 
Councils.  On  their  examination, 
the  accused  avowed  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  royalty  with  dignified 
firmness ;  at  the  same  time,  they 
produced  clear  evidence  of  the 
gentle  and  unbloody  spirit  which 
had  pervaded  their  scheme.  The 
opinion  of  the  people  had  been 
too  strongly  expressed  in  their 
favour  to  permit  the  extremity  of 
punishment.  Eighteen  were  com¬ 
pletely  acquitted,  and  the  four 
chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy, 
though  condemned  in  the  first 
instance  to  death,  found  their 
sentence  commuted  to  various 
degrees  of  imprisonment.  The 
Royalists  affected  to  consider  the 
termination  of  these  trials  as 
highly  favourable  to  their  hopes. 
It  wras,  however,  far  more  a  proof 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  new 
government,  than  of  any  reviving 
attachment  to  that  which  already 
had  been  destroyed. 

In  Italy,  and  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions,  the  French  arms  had 
been  equally  successful ;  and  the 
Armistice,  concluded  at  Leoben, 
seemed  to  promise  a  brief  res¬ 
pite,  if  not  a  more  permanent 
repose  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
In  the  midst  of  its  conquests,  how¬ 
ever, theDirectory  had  forfeited  the 
respect  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  and  a  revival  of  most  tu¬ 
multuous  opposition  was  antici¬ 
pated,  as  the  season  approached 
in  which  one  of  the  Executive  was 
to  vacate  his  seat  by  lot,  and 
a  third  part  of  the  representative 
bodies  was  to  be  renewed  by 
election. 

An  avowed  object  of  one  party 
of  the  constituents  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  representatives,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  connected  themselves  with 


none  of  the  ephemeral  factions  of 
the  Revolution,  were  supposed 
to  be  unshackled  by  claims  or 
pledges.  The  Royalists,  for  the 
most  part,  were  the  only  persons 
to  whom  this  designation  would 
apply ;  and  the  Directory  exerted 
itself,  by  new  decrees  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  their  re¬ 
turn  by  the  primary  assemblies. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  political  rights  should  be 
refused  to  all  persons  whose 
names  were  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  emigrants  ;  and  the  Directors, 
profiting  by  the  recently  disco¬ 
vered  conspiracy,  proposed  a  still 
more  exclusive  law, by  which  no  one 
who  had  omitted  to  take  the  pre¬ 
scribed  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty 
should  possess  the  right  of  voting. 
Theoath  originally  was  framed  with 
far  less  extensive  views ;  and  was 
intended  to  operate  not  so  much 
as  a  penal  enactment  against  re¬ 
cusants,  as  to  guard  against  the 
attainment  of  power  by  a  party 
to  whom  all  sects  of  Republi¬ 
cans,  however  variously  modified, 
were,  at  that  time,  strenuously 
opposed  by  common  interest. 
Every  public  functionary,  before 
entering  upon  office,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  this  test.  In 
the  discussions  which  arose  upon 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
requisition,  it  was  contended  that 
each  citizen,  who  tendered  his 
vote,  became  a  public  function¬ 
ary,  and  therefore  was  under  the 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  oath. 
The  fallacy  of  this  position  was 
loudly  censured,  but  the  Direc¬ 
tors  still  retained  their  majority  in 
the  Councils,  and,  after  more  than 
one  tumultuous  debate,  the  de¬ 
cree  was  sanctioned. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  ex- 
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traordinary  acts  of  power,  the 
Directors,  through  the  Minister 
of  Police,  addressed  themselves 
to  several  departments,  recom¬ 
mending  particular  members  of 
the  old  Legislature  to  their  choice. 
The  result  of  the  elections  by  no 
means  answered  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  short  existence  of 
the  new  third  was  distinguished 
by  a  boldness  of  opposition 
which  accelerated  the  desperate 
measures  adopted  in  the  end, 
by  the  majority  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  to  establish  their  own  oli¬ 
garchy.  Pichegru  was  named 
President  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred ;  and  his  enemies, 
wb°  were  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  documents  appa¬ 
rently  implicating  him  in  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Royalists,  si¬ 
lently  awaited  the  moment  in 
which,  their  plans  being  matured, 
they  might  overwhelm  him  in  the 
general  ruin  of  his  party. 

The  lot  of  exclusion  had  fallen 
on  Letourneur  ;  and  the  little  in¬ 
fluence  which  Carnot  hitherto 
possessed  in  the  Executive,  was 
thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by 
the  removal  of  the  single  col¬ 
league  who  shared  his  moderate 


and  pacific  views.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  vacancy  was  the  result 
of  chance.  The  mode  by  which 
the  decision  was  obtained,  is  said 
to  have  afforded  a  ready  opening 
for  fraud  ;  and  the  event  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  day  previous  to 
its  occurrence  in  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  journals  *  ;  an  anticipation 
which,  possibly,  might  have  been 
accidental ;  but  which,  at  least, 
singularly  accorded  both  with  the 
subsequent  occurrence  and  the 


known  wishes  of  the  three  as¬ 
cendant  Directors. 

The  choice  of  the  Councils  en¬ 
deavoured  to  correct  this  appa¬ 
rent  decision  of  fortune  ;  and  the 
Ancients  selected  from  the  list, 
proposed  by  the  Five  Hundred, 
a  name  as  acceptable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  it  was  unpleasing  to  the 
Directors.  The  mild  Bar- 
thelemy,  to  whom  France 
was  already  twice  indebted  ~  * 
for  the  work  of  peace,  was  re¬ 
called  from  his  embassy  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  and  387  voices  out  of 
404,  nominated  him  to  the  vacant 
seat.  In  the  preceding  year  he 
had  declined  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  Sweden :  his  tranquil 
and  benevolent  habits  attached 
him  to  his  Swiss  residence,  and 
rendered  him  equally  unfit  to 
witness  the  horrors  which  were 
about  to  burst  upon  that  unhappy 
country,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of 
faction  which  awaited  him  in 
France.  His  retirement  from 
Basle  was  distinguished  by  the 
affectionate  regret  of  the  Helvetic 
people ;  and  his  journey,  if  it 
had  not  been  attended  by  marks 
of  sorrow,  resembled  a  triumphal 
march.  He  was  escorted  with 
military  honours  to  the  frontier  ; 
and  over  the  last  spot  of  the  soil 
of  Switzerland  which  his  foot¬ 
steps  pressed,  an  arch  was  thrown, 
bearing  an  inscription,  “  To  the 
pacificator  of  Europe.”  The 
eager  hopes  of  the  French  had 
prepared  similar  tokens  of  res¬ 
pect,  but  he  eluded  them  by  a 
private  route.  Unacquainted  with 
the  relative  strength  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  or  led  away  by  the  na¬ 
tural  frankness  of  .  his  disposition, 


*  Varni  des  Loix,  conducted  by  a  deputy  named  Poultier. 
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in  his  inauguratory  speech,  on 

his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  expressed 

the  most  earnest  wishes  for  peace. 

The  declaration  was  received  in 

studied  silence  bv  the  triumvi- 

%/ 

rate,  and  drew  from  the  President 
Carnot  a  most  animated  ap¬ 
proval. 

Every  hour  increased  the 
stormy  aspect  of  the  Councils, 
and  scarce  a  single  measure  of  the 
government  escaped  rigid  scru¬ 
tiny  and  unqualified  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  distracted  state  of  St. 
Domingo,  almost  the  only  colony 
which  had  not  been  surrendered  to 
the  English,  was  attributed,  and 
in  great  measure  not  unjustly, 
to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the 
local  authorities  which  had  been 
first  appointed,  and  then  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  their  crimes,  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  at  home. 

The  distressed  condition  of 
public  credit  was  a  fruitful  topic 
of  debate.  The  arrears  of  the 
different  departments  were  shewn 
to  amount  to  more  than  six  hundred 
millions  of  livres  (26,250,000/.) 
and  the  anticipations  of  future  re¬ 
venue  to  be  already  thirty-two  mil¬ 
lions  more  (1,410,000/.)  while  the 
ordinary  expences  of  the  current 
year  were  estimated  at  nearly  four 
hundred  millions,  a  sum  (not  quite 
18,000,000/.)  which  most  pro¬ 
bably  was  under  the  real  expen¬ 
diture.  To  prove  the  lavish  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment,  it  was  shewn  that  the 
army  of  Italy  not  only  had  sup¬ 
ported  itself,  but  had  also  fur¬ 
nished  contributions  to  the  Public 
Exchequer :  that  the  Batavian 
Republic  defrayed  the  chief  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  army  of  the  North  ; 
as  those  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  fell  prin¬ 


cipally  upon  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  in  their  occupation.  Pecu¬ 
lation,  careless  distribution,  and 
extravagant  projects,  were  said  to 
be  the  causes  of  this  unnecessary 
distress ;  and  the  Deputy,  who 
advanced  the  accusations,  termi¬ 
nated  his  harangue  by  broadly  sta¬ 
ting,  that  he  had  raised  but  one 
corner  of  the  veil  which  shadowed 
the  crimes  of  the  Directory.  An¬ 
gry  discussion,  for  the  most  part, 
was  the  only  fruit  of  these  de¬ 
nouncements  ;  occasionally  the 
messages  of  the  Directors  were 
not  received  with  compliance,  but 
they  were  refused  more  from  pe¬ 
tulant  opposition,  than  any  syste¬ 
matic  attempt  at  reform. 

The  hatred  of  Christianity  which 
had  marked  the  early  stages  of 
the  Revolution,  was  not  yet  extin¬ 
guished,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  sin¬ 
gle  spark  were  only  wanting  for  its 
re-illumination.  The  laws  respect¬ 
ing  freedom  of  worship  had  been 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  a 
committee;  and  Camille  Jourdan, 
a  young  deputy  of  ardent  feelings 
and  commanding  talents,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  report  of  its  delibe¬ 
rations,  drew  a  lively  picture  of 
the  persecution  which  Christianity 
was  enduring  under  the  pretext 
of  unlimited  toleration.  One  pa¬ 
ragraph  of  his  report,  advising 
the  restoration  of  bells  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  churches,  was  assailed  with 
the  keenest  sarcasm  and  bitterest 
invective.  The  proposal  excited 
in  its  opponents  the  most  un¬ 
bridled  fury  ;  and  it  appeared  by 
the  violence  with  which  the  sim- 
gestion  was  combated,  as  if  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  depended 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  peal.  The  angry  passions 
of  Lepaux  were  roused  by  his 
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fears  for  the  endurance  of  the 
Theophilanthropic  sect,  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  which  he  had  latterly  di¬ 
rected  his  efforts.  The  National 
Institute  had  rejected  a  creed  of 
atheistical  fanaticism  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  disseminate 
on  its  authority  ;  and  to  his  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes  of  establishing  an 
anti-religious  superstition  on  the 
ruins  of  Christianity,  may  be 
traced  not  only  the  rancour  with 
which  Camille  Jourdan  was  pur¬ 
sued,  but  the  still  more  atrocious 
insults  and  severities  with  which 
the  agents  of  the  Republic  were 
subsequently  instructed  to  embit¬ 
ter  the  captivity  of  the  fallen  Pon¬ 
tiff.  Undismayed  by  this  vehe¬ 
mence,  the  advocates  of  religion 
persevered  in  their  honourable  ef¬ 
forts.  The  nonjuring  priests  were 
relieved  from  the  penalties  of 
deportation  or  imprisonment  to 
which  themselves,  and  those  who 
furnished  them  with  refuge,  had 
hitherto  been  exposed ;  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  submission  to  the  Re¬ 
public,  without  approbation  of  its 
Constitution,  was  fixed  as  the  only 
test  which  was  requisite  for  im- 
ipunity. 

The  support  of  the  Councils 
was  no  longer  to  be  expected 
by  the  Directors,  if  they  wTould 
have  submitted  to  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  labour  of  conciliation  :  their 
power,  if  it  was  to  stand  at  all, 
could  only  be  established  by  a 
convulsion,  which,  while  it  over¬ 
threw  the  enemies  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  should  leave  the  Executive 
itself  unharmed ;  and  the  army 
was  the  obvious  instrument  by 
which  this  work  was  to  be  ef¬ 
fected.  The  bonds  which  existed 
between  the  ambitious  chief  who 
had  been  the  great  minister  of 


their  conquests  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  were  drawn  closer  by  an 
injudicious  menace  thrown  out 
in  the  Councils  of  investigating 
his  conduct  towards  Venice  and 
Genoa.  His  attack  upon  these 
states,  unsupported  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  legislative  body,  was 
denounced  as  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  public  discussion 
on  this  delicate  topic  was  avoided 
by  its  reference  to  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee.  Bonaparte  heard  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  wdth  indignation.  The 
Directors  profited  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  they  had  caused  in 
the  army,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  General  couched  in  terms 
of  the  most  unqualified  approba¬ 
tion.  The  disposition  of  the 
army  of  Italy  was  still  more 
plainly  manifested  on  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  14th  of  July,  when 
Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation, 
informing  his  soldiers  that  counter¬ 
revolutionary  projects  were  in  agi¬ 
tation  ;  and  that  they  were  called 
upon,  by  the  great  cause  for  which 
they  had  already  shed  so  much 
blood,  to  swrear  implacable  wrar 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  year  hi.  These  sentiments 
were  re-echoed  in  a  still  more 
decisive  tone  by  addresses  from 
the  various  divisions  of  the  army ; 
and  the  halls  of  the  Directory 
were  filled  with  protestations  of 
devotion,  while  loud  murmurs 
were  heard  against  the  Councils. 
They  were  told,  in  language  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  the  sw^ords 
which  had  destroyed  the  armies 
of  kings,  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors  ;  and  that  the 
road  to  Paris  presented  no  greater 
obstacles  than  that  to  Vienna. 
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Such  were  the  menaces  which 
were  uttered  by  the  divisions  of 
Vignolle,  Joubert,  Massena,  Au- 
gereau,  and  Bernadotte. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors  in  calling  these  professions 
to  a  practical  test,  and  measures 
were  arranged  for  the  military 
occupation  of  the  capital,  while 
their  opponents  were  employed 
in  framing  empty  decrees  and  fu¬ 
tile  resolutions.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  propositions  of  the 
legislative  failed  of  effect.  The 
ejection  of  Barras  from  the 
Directory,  was  attempted  on  a 
charge,  that  he  had  not  attained 
the  age  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  his  adversaries 
were  silenced  by  the  production 
of  a  certificate  of  his  birth.  The 
Ancients  negatived  a  law,  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred,  to  restrict  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  and  the  re-organization 
of  the  national  guard,  which  was 
committed  by  the  Councils  to 
Pichegru,  proceeded  with  tardy 
steps.  The  great  object  of  this 
last  measure,  was  to  provide  a 
counterpoise  to  the  regular  army 
in  the  conflict  which  all  parties 
believed  to  be  at  hand ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  it  was  intended  that 
the  Directors  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  dispose  of  commis¬ 
sions  in  these  municipal  troops. 

The  sacrifice  of  Carnot  and 
Barthelemy  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  their  colleagues,  and  the 
expiration  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  former  gave  additional  facility 
to  their  intention.  Lepaux,  who 
succeeded  him,  used  his  privilege 
of  speaking  the  sentiments  of  go¬ 
vernment,  on  public  occasions, 
with  much  advantage  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  party;  and  by  inflam¬ 


matory  harangues,  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  populace  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  catastrophe.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  government  were 
broadly  classed  under  one  general 
head,  and  a  wish  to  overthrow 
the  Republic,  to  disgrace  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  to  restore  monarchy, 
were  charges  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  and  levelled  without  dis¬ 
tinction  against  the  majorities  in 
the  Councils. 

An  entire  change  of  ministerial 
offices  was  a  prelude  to  the  me¬ 
ditated  blow;  and  in  the  mean 
time  large  masses  of  troops  as¬ 
sembled  round  the  walls  of  Paris. 
A  clause  in  the  Constitutional 
code,  prohibited  the  approach  of 
an  armed  force  within  twelve 
leagues  of  any  spot  in  which  the 
legislative  bodies  were  delibe¬ 
rating,  on  pain  of  ten  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  Councils,  founded  on  this 
law,  were  answered  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors  with  indifference  or  evasion. 
At  one  time,  the  fact  itself  was 
denied ;  at  another,  the  illegal 
march  was  attributed  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  commissary.  Now  it 
was  said  that  the  troops  had  been 
removed ;  again,  that  they  were 
not  within  the  forbidden  limits. 
The  fears  of  the  Councils  were 
roused,  but  their  energies  were 
wasted  in  vehement  declamation 
and  angry  complaint. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  it 
was  announced  that  Hoche  had 
occupied  Rheims  with  27,000 
men,  and  that  he  no  longer  con¬ 
cealed  his  intention  of  marching 
upon  Paris  to  disperse  the  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies.  The  division, 
under  his  command,  erecting  it¬ 
self  into  a  deliberative  body,  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  to  the  Direc- 
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tory,  in  which  the  Councils  were 
openly  denounced  as  friends  and 
abettors  of  royalism.  This  de¬ 
claration  wap  met  in  the  Ancients 
by  a  mild  rebuke.  In  the  Five 
Hundred,  Thibaudeau  with  greater 
warmth,  proposed  two  decrees. 
By  one,  the  public  accuser  was 
directed  to  prosecute  all  plots 
against  the  government  collec¬ 
tively,  or  its  separate  members 
individually  ;  by  the  other,  severe 
penalties  were  inflicted  upon  any 
military  person  who  should  as¬ 
sume  deliberative  functions. 

The  debate  on  Thibaudeau’s 
propositions  was  conducted  with 
more  than  usual  acrimony,  and 
protracted  till  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  September,  the  last  sitting 
which  the  Directors  permitted  to 
the  existing  legislative.  Their 
measures  wrere  now  ripe  for  exe¬ 
cution.  Paris  was  closely  invested 
by  more  than  10,000  men.  The 
command  of  these,  which  had 
been  intended  for  Hoche,  was  ul¬ 
timately  intrusted  to  Augereau  ; 
an  officer  of  tried  courage  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  who,  under  the  guise  of  a 
special  mission  to  present  the 
standards  captured  by  the  army 
of  Italy,  had  been  deputed  by 
Bonaparte  to  the  triumvirate,  as 
well  fitted  to  the  daring  service 
which  they  proj  ected.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  4th  of  August,  at  an  early 
hour,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Barthelemy  and  Carnot. 
The  first,  less  active,  or  less  sus¬ 
picious  than  his  colleague,  was 
seized  by  Barras  in  person,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Temple.  The 
last,  by  the  assistance  of  his  ser¬ 
vant,  eluded  the  officer  who  was 
despatched  to  apprehend  him. 
But  a  few  minutes  before  the 
order  arrived  he  gained  a  secret 


passage  which  led  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxemburg ;  and  as  he 
passed  the  last  gate,  he  heard  the 
discharge  of  signal  cannon  from 
the  Seve  to  Versailles,  which  was 
to  put  the  troops  in  motion.  For 
three  hours,  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  he  wandered  about  the  bye 
streets  of  the  city,  and  after  nar¬ 
rowly  escaping  the  numerous 
bodies  of  military  which  sur¬ 
rounded  .him,  he  found  a  sure 
asylum  through  the  fidelity  of  a 
private  friend.  Meantime,  the 
halls  of  the  two  Councils  were 
invested  by  Augereau  and  Le- 
moine.  The  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries  were  filled  with  armed 
men ;  all  the  avenues  were  closed ; 
and  the  posts  in  occupation  were 
protected  by  artillery.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  grenadiers  of  the  legislative 
guard  under  the  command  of  Ra- 
mel,  were  assembled  in  their  bar¬ 
racks.  Though  repeatedly  summon¬ 
ed  and  informed  that  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  than  ten  times  his 
numbers,  and  forty  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  this  brave  officer  persevered 
in  a  refusal  to  retire  from  his 
post,  or  to  lay  down  his  arms  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  supported  by 
his  troops,  his  desperate  valour 
might  have  produced  a  bloody 
conflict.  A  few  murmurs  when 
he  rejected  the  last  summons 
were  the  prelude  to  their  deser¬ 
tion.  Augereau,  finding  his  mes¬ 
sage  useless,  advanced  to  the 
barracks  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
a  staff  of  more  than  400  officers, 
among  whom  were  distinguished 
the  most  notorious  and  violent 
leaders  of  former  revolutions. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  guard, 
he  assured  them  that  he  came 
only  to  preserve  the  Constitution, 
and  to  crush  a  Royalist  conspi- 
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racy.  He  was  answered  by  loud 
shouts  of  Vive  la  Republique.  As 
Ramel  drew  his  sword,  it  was 
broken  in  his  hand ;  attempts  were 
made  upon  his  life,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Augereau 
saved  him  at  the  moment,  under 
an  tassurance  that  he  was  only  re¬ 
served  for  military  execution, 
after  committal  to  the  Temple. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred,  a  committee,  under  the  title 
of  Inspectors,  was  already  assem¬ 
bled  to  deliberate  on  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  armed  force  to 
their  place  of  sitting.  The  most 
vehement  opposers  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  and  among  them  Pichegru 
and  Thibaudeau,  were  actively 
discussing  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion.  The  denouncement  of  the 
Executive,  a  seizure  of  the  palace 
of  the  Directors,  their  arrestation, 
and  even  their  death,  were  all 
blindly  proposed  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  the  gates  of  the 
Council  chamber  were  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Augereau.  The  debate 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  military,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  were  conveyed  to 
the  Temple. 

It  was  in  vain  thajt  the  remain¬ 
ing  constitutional  members  of  the 
legislative  attempted  to  assem¬ 
ble.  Such  as  escaped  arrest,  were 
speedily  dispersed  by  force.  Those 
in  the  interest  of  the  triumvirate, 
being  prevented  by  the  tumult 
from  deliberating  in  their  custom¬ 
ary  chamber,  transferred  their  sit¬ 
ting  to  the  Odeon.  Here  they 
voted  thanks  to  the  Directors, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of 
Public  Safety.  In  order  to  give 
the  appearance  of  constitutional 
sanction  to  compulsory  mea- 
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sures,  they  passed  a  decree,  em¬ 
powering  the  Executive  to  call 
within  the  walls  of  Paris  as  many 
troops  as  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  assertion  of  their  sove¬ 
reignty.  Spectators  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  bodv  of  the  theatre  to 
applaud  the  proceedings  of  the  Re¬ 
presentatives  ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  hastily  issued  from  the  Di¬ 
rectorial  palace,  announcing  to 
the  people  the  suppression  of  a 
monarchical  plot,  and  urging  them 
to  support  a  government,  which, 
by  its  vigilance,  had  prevented 
the  restoration  of  kina's. 

u 

The  sitting  of  the  Councils, 
though  declared  permanent,  was 
suspended  for  a  few  hours,  during 
which,  the  arrests  proceeded  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  and  the  triumvirate,  with¬ 
out  a  struggle,  became  masters  of 
Paris.  Messages  were  delivered 
in  the  evening  from  the  Directory, 
both  to  the  Ancients  and  the  Five 
Hundred.  In  these  information 
was  promised  which  should  elu¬ 
cidate  the  plot ;  the  dangers  from 
which  the  Republic  had  been  de¬ 
livered  wrere  loudly  vaunted ;  the 
necessity  of  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  was  inculcated ;  and  the 
safety  of  France  was  connected 
with  the  punishment  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  faction.  These  steps  wrere 
preparatory  to  the  decision  of  the 
following  day,  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  Public  Safety  formally  ac¬ 
cused  the  two  ex-directors,  and 
the  arrested  deputies  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  projects :  and  affecting 
the  praise  of  moderation,  resolved 
that  the  brilliant  day  which  had 
crushed  the  hopes  of  monarchy 
for  ever,  should  not  be  stained  by 
the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  that 
the  deportation  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  was  necessary  for  the  tran- 
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quillity  of  the  country.  Leaving 
the  choice  of  the  place  of  banish¬ 
ment  to  the  Directors,  the  Coun¬ 
cils  pronounced  sentence  to  that 
effect  upon  Carnot  and  Barthe- 
lemy,  eleven  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  and  forty  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  among  whom  were  Pi- 
chegru  and  Camille  Jourdan.  A 
few  other  individuals  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proscription ;  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  unfortunate 
Hamel  was  too  conspicuous  to 
permit  his  escape.  The  property 
of  these  exiles  was  sequestered 
till  an  authentic  report  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  of  their  arrival  at  the  spot  of 
deportation ;  and  the  Directors,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  authorised  to 
provide  for  the  more  urgent  wants 
of  their  victims  out  of  their  own 
effects.  By  another  decree,  the 
elections  of  forty-eight  depart¬ 
ments  were  annulled.  A  close 
restraint  was  imposed  upon  the 
journalists  and  the  debating  so¬ 
cieties  ;  and  by  an  ordinance  of  pe¬ 
culiar  severity,  all  persons  whose 
names  had  not  been  definitively 
erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants, 
were  enjoined  on  pain  of  trial  by 
a  military  commission,  to  quit  the 
territories  of  the  Republic  within 
fifteen  days. 

These  arbitrary  propositions 
underwent  a  feeble  discussion  in 
the  Ancients.  Six  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed  names,  of  which  Thibau- 
deau’s  was  one,  were  struck  out 
of  the  list  through  private  in¬ 
fluence  :  and  the  decrees,  other¬ 
wise  unmitigated,  were  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  and  confirmed. 

The  arrested  deputies  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  apartments  which  had 
been  the  prison  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  “  Where  shall  I  find  a 
place  to  lay  my  head,”  said  Bour¬ 


don  de  l’Oise,  on  recognising  the 
chamber ;  “I  that  voted  for  the 
death  of  my  King!’5  But  their 
abode  here  was  not  long :  on  the 
day  following  their  seizure,  a  de¬ 
cree  issued  from  the  Directory, 
confirming  the  propositions  of  the 
Councils,  and  sentencing  the  pri¬ 
soners,  without  appeal  or  trial,  to 
deportation  to  Guiana.  The  bit¬ 
terness  of  this  exile  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  it  was  fixed, 
and  by  the  infliction  of  much 
cruelty  during  the  passage.  At 
two  in  the  morning  of  the  8  th  of 
September,  sixteen  of  the  chief 
prisoners  were  removed  from  the 
Temple.  They  were  placed  in 
four  iron  cages,  mounted  upon 
waggons  resembling  gun  car¬ 
riages,  each  accompanied  by  a 
guard,  carrying  the  key  of  the 
grating.  A  formidable  escort  of 
600  armed  men  and  two  pieces 
of  cannon  surrounded  the  exiles. 
The  morning  was  stormy,  but  the 
cavalcade  was  instructed  to  tra¬ 
verse  the  whole  of  Paris,  and  to 
halt  before  the  windows  of  the 
Luxemburg.  Lights  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  palace,  and  the  how- 
lings  of  the  rabble  pursued  the 
train  as  it  moved  on. 

After  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
ten  days,  they  arrived  at  Roche¬ 
fort.  On  the  march,  they  were 
rudely  handled  by  the  populace 
to  whose  gaze  they  were  ex¬ 
posed,  and  were  lodged  at  night 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Lusignan,  the 
prison  was  too  small  to  receive 
the  whole  body,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  escort  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  left  in  their  car¬ 
riages,  in  the  public  market-place, 
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under  a  heavy  rain.  The  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  local  magistrates,  how¬ 
ever,  furnished  them  with  a  roof ; 
and  the  commander  was  recalled 
on  the  same  night  by  a  special 
courier  from  Paris,  on  a  charge  of 
embezzling  the  money  which  he 
had  received  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences.  Ram  el,  who  saw  him 
depart,  gratified  this  curiosity  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life.  As  he 
opened  the  casement  of  his  cell, 
the  sentinel  on  guard  discharged 
his  musquet  at  the  prisoner,  and 
the  ball  shattered  a  bar  imme¬ 
diately  above  his  head. 

The  garrison  of  Rochefort  lined 
the  road  to  the  Quay.  The  rab¬ 
ble  crowded  round  the  escort,  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  car¬ 
riages,  with  furious  cries,  “  To  the 
water !  to  the  water !”  “  Down  with 
the  tyrants !  make  them  drink  of 
the  large  cup !”  A  corvette  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  reception,  and  du¬ 
ring  a  voyage  of  52  days,  they  were 
confined  between  decks  with  the 
hatches  closed.  No  indignity  which 
could  be  offered  was  spared.  Their 
food  was  of  the  coarsest  nature  ; 
unwholesome  biscuit  served  in 
scanty  portions,  and  a  single  mess 
of  boiled  beans  let  down  once  in 
a  day  in  a  greasy  bucket.  The 
want  of  air  and  food  rapidly 
affected  their  health  ;  their  remon¬ 
strances  were  rejected  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  a  threat  of  corpo¬ 
ral  punishment  was  held  out  if 
they  were  renewed.  Pichegru, 
Ramel,  and  two  others,  were  put 
in  irons  for  several  days. 

La  Vaillante,  the  vessel  in 
which  they  sailed,  had  been 
launched  under  the  inspection  of 
Willot,  one  of  the  prisoners  now 
confined  in  her,  when  he  was  com¬ 
mandant  at  Bayonne.  She  per¬ 


formed  her  voyage  rapidly,  and 
on  the  11th  of  November,  she 
surrendered  her  miserable  freight 
to  the  authorities  of  Guiana.  On 
disembarkation,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  conveyed  to  the  public 
hospitals  of  Cayenne.  Here  they 
were  closely  watched,  and  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  inhabitants  was 
forbidden.  In  a  few  days  they 
were  transferred  to  Sinamary,  a 
deserted  settlement  about  thirty 
leagues  east  of  Cayenne.  The 
fort  in  which  they  were  confined 
stands  on  the  skirts  of  an  uncul¬ 
tivated  savanna,  and  is  exposed  to 
deleterious  exhalations  from  the 
stagnant  water  left  behind  in  shal¬ 
lows,  and  the  mud  accumulated 
by  the  sea.  The  apartments,  set 
aside  for  the  deported,  had  before 
this  been  used  as  prisons  for  run¬ 
away  negroes :  they  were  now 
tenanted  by  all  the  various  species 
of  poisonous  reptiles  which  breed 
in  a  tropical  climate ;  and  the  first 
days  of  confinement  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  employed  in  dispossessing 
the  scorpions,  millepedes,  and 
chicas,  of  their  accustomed  haunts. 
Pichegru  killed  a  large  snake 
which  had  concealed  itself  in  the 
folds  of  a  cloak,  which  he  had  rolled 
up  as  a  pillow  in  his  hammock. 

The  beginning  of  December 
proved  fatal  to  the  veteran  Mu- 
rinais.  At  seventy  years  of  age, 
fifty  of  which  had  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  France,  be  was 
torn  from  bis  country.  His 
last  moments  were  distinguished 
by  resignation,  and  the  words 
which  fell  from  his  lips,  before 
they  were  closed  by  the  agonies 
of  death,  were  eagerly  caught  by 
bis  companions ;  “  It  is  better  to 
die  at  Sinamary  free  from  re¬ 
proach,  than  to  live  in  guilt  at 
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Paris.”  Fronton  de  Coudray 
and  Laffond  survived  only  a  few 
months  longer ;  they  both  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  same  day,  the  27th 
of  May. 

The  sufferings  of  Barthelemy 
were  in  some  degree  mitigated  by 
the  fidelity  of  an  old  servant, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Historian.  LeTel- 
lier,  on  hearing  of  his  master  s 
arrest,  sought  him  in  the  cells  of 
the  Temple;  and  was  not  deterred 
by  the  menaces  of  power,  the 
urgent  intreaties  of  his  master, 
nor  the  prospect  of  personal  dan¬ 
ger,  from  executing  the  generous 
resolution  which  he  had  formed, 
of  partaking  his  exile.  Un¬ 
der  all  the  acute  misery  to 
which  the  deported  were  reduced, 
the  rage  of  faction  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  subsided,  and  their 
unhappy  moments  were  frequently 
still  more  embittered  by  mutual 
recrimination.  They  were  split 
into  separate  parties,  between 
whom  little  confidence  subsisted; 
and  even  while  they  were  hope¬ 
less  of  return,  projects  of  future 
ambition  were  acrimoniously  dis¬ 
cussed.  Various  plans  for  escape, 
from  time  to  time,  were  agi¬ 
tated  ;  and  eight  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  Barthelemy,  Pichegru, 
Dossonville,  Aubry,  La  Rue,  Le 
T  ellier,  W  illot,  and  Ramel,  through 
the  agency  of  an  intrepid  friend  at 
Cayenne,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
passports  under  feigned  names. 
An  American  captain  assisted 
them  in  their  enterprize ;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  while  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  were  intoxicated,  they 
overpowered  the  sentinel  at  the 
gate  of  the  fortress ;  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 


a  small  canoe,  which  was  moored 
at  the  foot  of  the  bastion,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  guard  usually  stationed 
in  a  redoubt  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  pilot  of 
the  American  vessel,  the  captain 
of  which  befriended  them,  had 
previously  concealed  himself  in 
the  woods.  He  had  been  exposed 
to  considerable  danger  from  the 
attack  of  a  Cayman,  but  faithful 
to  his  promise,  he  was  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  spot  at  the  fixed  hour; 
and  on  his  guidance  their  success 
depended.  The  vessel  wras  small 
and  crazy ;  all  the  others  were 
ignorant  of  navigation,  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Surinam,  on  which  they  deemed 
it  prudent  to  land,  was  a  hundred 
leagues  distant. 

They  passed  the  redoubt  with¬ 
out  being  hailed,  but  they  dared 
not  leave  the  coast  from  the  fear 
of  being  driven  out  to  sea.  Within 
two  hours  from  their  embarkation 
they  heard  signal  guns  from  the 
fort  and  the  redoubt  answering  each 
other,  and  they  knew  from  this 
that  their  flight  was  discovered. 
They  had  yet  another  fort  to  pass 
at  Tracombo.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  twelve  men  only,  and  they 
calculated  upon  successful  resist¬ 
ance  in  case  of  attack  ;  but  they 
cleared  it,  unobserved,  in  the 
dark. 

Two  bottles  of  rum,  and  a  small 
portion  of  biscuit,  were  their  only 
stores,  and  they  were  without  a 
compass.  During  four  days  they 
endured  the  extremities  of  hun¬ 
ger,  thirst,  and  fatigue ;  when  a 
sudden  swell  upset  their  canoe 
and  washed  them  on  shore.  Here 
two  nights  were  passed  in  terror 
from  the  approach  of  wild  beasts, 
which  howled  round  their  watch- 
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fire,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
land  upon  which  they  had  been 
thrown.  On  the  second  day  they 
encountered  some  Dutch  soldiers, 
whom  chance  had  directed  to  the 
wreck  of  their  canoe ;  and  by 
them  they  were  conducted  to  Fort 
Orange,  about  three  leagues  dis¬ 
tant.  The  commandant  inspected 
their  passports,  arid  treated  them 
with  kindness.  On  their  arrival 
at  Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  Su¬ 
rinam,  the  Governor  assured  them 
of  his  protection ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  reclamation  of  the 
French  authorities  at  Cayenne, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  discovered 
their  retreat,  he  assisted  in  their 
conveyance  to  Berbice,  a  colony 
in  possession  of  the  English. 

Willot  and  Aubry  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  dangerous  fever, 
which  prevented  their  removal. 
Le  Tellier  died  on  the  passage ;  the 
object  of  his  life  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  he  resigned  it  without 
a  murmur.  The  remainder  found 
an  asylum  in  England,  where  they 
were  received  with  distinguished 
attention  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  escape  of  these  prisoners  in¬ 
creased  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
remained  behind,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  were  soon  augmented  by  fresh 
deportations  from  France.  Three 
vessels  successively  arrived  with  a 
miserable  freight  of  banished  de¬ 
puties,  priests  who  had  refused 
the  oaths,  and  emigrants.  They 
were  distributed  in  various  parts 
of  the  settlement ;  where  the  hard¬ 
ships  purposely  inflicted,  the  pes¬ 
tilential  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  bitterness  of  recollection,  ra¬ 
pidly  terminated  the  sufferings  of 
the  majority.  A  few,  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  Barthelemy  and  his 
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companions,  were  shipwrecked  in 
ah  attempt  to  escape. 

Meantime,  the  three  Directors 
had  hastened  to  complete  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  the  Executive 
body.  The  place  of  Barthelemy 
was  supplied  by  Merlin  of  Dou- 
ai,  that  of  Carnot  by  Francois 
of  Neufchateau.  Confirmed  in 
power  by  the  removal  of  all  im¬ 
mediate  rivals,  their  first  exercise 
of  it  was  to  terminate  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Lille ;  their  next,  to 
annul  a  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese  ambassador  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  French  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  total  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Temple  in  consequence 
of  a  remonstrance,  and  imprisoned 
for  more  than  four  months. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
was  announced,  and  Bonaparte, 
soon  after  its  conclusion,  repaired 
to  Paris.  The  presentation  of 
the  conqueror  of  Italy  to  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  un¬ 
precedented  magnificence.  The 
hall  of  audience,  in  the  Luxem¬ 
burg,  was  too  confined  to  admit 
the  crowds  of  spectators  who 
thronged  to  view  the  ceremony, 
and  the  court  of  the  palace  was 
selected  for  the  spectacle.  In  its 
centre  an  altar  was  erected  to  The 
National  Glory,  and  the  trophies 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  enwreathed 
with  garlands,  were  disposed 
around  it.  The  captured  stan¬ 
dards  floated  on  a  triumphal  arch, 
which  opened  upon  this  court; 
and  the  public  functionaries,  in 
their  superb  dresses  of  state,  were 
ranged  above  in  an  amphitheatre. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  the  vast  pile  re-echoed  with 
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acclamations.  The  whole  assem¬ 
bly  rose ;  and  as  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor,  the  Directors 
themselves  were  uncovered.  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  presented  Bonaparte  to  the 
Executive.  The  words  with  wdiich 
lie  concluded  his  speech  were  re¬ 
markable,  and  may  be  accepted, 
In  some  measure,  as  prophetic  of 
subsequent  events*.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  warning  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors.  Bonaparte,  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  which  were  distinguished 
only  by  their  generalisation,  laid 
before  the  Directors  the  treaty 
which  he  had  concluded.  He  spoke 
of  the  triumph  of  the  Constitution 
over  eighteen  centuries  of  preju¬ 
dice,  of  the  peace  which  confirmed 
the  liberties  of  France,  of  the  good 
laws  which  must  spring  from  that 
peace,  and  of  the  general  free¬ 
dom  of  Europe  which  eventually 
would  arise  from  those  law’s.  On 
the  late  revolution  he  wras  impene¬ 
trably  silent.  Barras,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  reply,  expatiated  largely 
on  the  recent  political  changes. 


He  extolled  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  General  in  turgid  language, 
and  urged  him  to  fulfil  the  uni¬ 
versal  expectation  of  France,  by 
planting  the  banners  which  had 
waved  victoriously  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Po,  and  the  Tiber,  on  the 
shores  of  England. 

The  memory  of  Hoche  w?as  not 
forgotten  in  the  speeches  of  this 
day.  He  had  quitted  Paris  be¬ 
fore  the  events  of  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  died,  not  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  poison,  in  the  camp  of 
Coblentz.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  probable  reason  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  such  a  crime,  and  if  it 
was  really  perpetrated,  there  is  no 
clue  to  its  authors. 

The  invasion  of  England,  thus 
openly  proposed,  was  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  pretext  for  the  vast  armament 
now  equipping  in  the  ports  of 
France ;  but  before  w7e  direct 
ourselves  to  the  real  object  of 
these  preparations,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pause  upon  the  events 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  See,  and  the  subjugation  of 
Switzerland. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  on  the  Papal  Government.  Dismis¬ 
sal  of  Cardinal  Busca.  Administration  of  Cardinal  Doria.  Unpo¬ 
pularity  of  Pius  VI.  His  Illness  and  Recovery.  Precautionary 
Measures  of  the  Government.  Requisitions  on  Church  Property.  Dis¬ 
gust  of  the  Ecclesiastics.  Embassy  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Claims  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Riot  before  the  French  Embassador  s 
Hotel.  Death  of  General  Duphot.  Departure  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
Advance  of  Berthier.  Religious  Processions  in  Rome.  Surrender 
of  Rome.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  planted  in  the  Capitol.  New  Con¬ 
stitution.  Removal  of  the  Pope  to  Sienna  and  Florence.  Plunder  of 

*  u  Loin  de  redouter  ce  que  Pen  voudrait  appeler  son  ambition,  je  sens 
qu’il  nous  faudra  peut-etre  le  solliciter  un  jour  pour  Parracher  aux  douceurs 
de  sa  studieuse  retraite.  La  France  entiere  sera  libre  !  Pldt-etre  lwi  ss 
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the  Pontifical  Palaces.  Persecution  of  the  Cardinals.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal  Doria.  The  Cardinal  of  York.  Munificence  of  the  King  of 
England.  Fete  in  Memory  of  Duphct.  General  Pillage.  Discon¬ 
tent  of  the  French  Troops.  Meeting  of  the  Officers  in  the  Pantheon. 
Insurrection  of  the  Transteverini.  Suppressed.  Oath  of  Federation. 
Definitive  Constitution.  Continued  Discontent  of  the  French  Troops. 
Arrest  of  the  Ringleaders.  Mutiny.  Gradual  Dispersion  of  the 
Garrison,  which  is  replaced  by  new  Troops.  Oppression  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Financial  Distress.  Insurrections.  Lopes  of  Assistance 
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No  government  in  Europe  had 
been  more  rudely  shaken  by  the 
progress  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  than  that  of  the  Holy  See, 
The  dominion  which  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Pontiff  once  held  so  despo¬ 
tically  over  the  judgments  of  man¬ 
kind,  had  long  been  insensibly 
diminishing ;  and  when  France 
openly  separated  herself  from  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  the  spiritual 
power  of  Rome  must,  in  great  de¬ 
gree,  be  considered  to  have  termi¬ 
nated.  But  it  was  wholly  upon 
the  influence  of  this  spiritual  cha¬ 
racter,  that  the  temporal  sway  of 
the  Popedom  had  been  erected ; 
and  when  the  barrier  of  opinion 
was  demolished,  the  governor  of 
the  Roman  territories  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  defenceless  condition 
of  a  petty  prince  exposed  to  pow¬ 
erful  enemies.  The  keys,  and  the 
triple  crown,  depended  so  much 
upon  the  same  tenure,  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  upon  either,  neces¬ 
sarily  endangered  the  possession 
of  both. 

Three  of  his  fairest  provinces 
had  been  wrested  from  Pius  VI. 
by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino :  and 
the  coffers  of  the  Holy  See,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  revenues  which 
flowed  into  them  from  the  lega¬ 
tions  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and 
Romagna,  had  to  furnish  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  to  the  rapa¬ 


city  of  the  conquerors,  as  the  price 
of  a  dubious  peace.  These  ex¬ 
actions  called  for  proportionate 
domestic  levies ;  and  the  last  act 
of  Cardinal  Busca’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  to  demand,  that,  within 
three  days,  the  remaining  moiety 
of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  which 
the  Roman  government  had  per¬ 
mitted  individuals  to  retain,  should 
be  carried  to  the  Pontifical  trea¬ 
sury.  The  dismissal  of  this  minis¬ 
ter,  who  was  particularly  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  French,  tended  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  calm  the  existing  discontents 
which  had  been  increased  by  so 
unpopular  an  edict ;  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Doria,  his  successor,  whose 
illustrious  birth  and  unimpeached 
character  gave  him  a  claim  to 
the  highest  honors  of  the  State, 
is  said  not  to  have  possessed  suf¬ 
ficient  energy  to  meet  the  turbu¬ 
lent  season  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  any  measures, 
however  wise,  which  could  have 
saved  the  government  of  Rome 
from  the  revolution  which  was 
preparing  to  overwhelm  it ;  and 
it  is,  at  least,  no  slight  praise  to 
have  merited  the  reputation  of 
not  accelerating  the  ruin  of  a 
falling  country. 

The  mild  virtues  of  the  Pontiff 
himself  were  but  ill  fitted  to  en¬ 
counter  the  anxieties  and  comma- 
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tions  which  had  so  evilly  distin¬ 
guished  his  reign ;  and  though 
adversity  in  the  end  schooled  him 
into  fortitude,  the  lesson  was 
taught  but  by  degrees.  It  was 
not  forgotten,  that  at  the  first  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  French  he  had  yielded 
to  his  natural  dread  of  personal 
violation,  and  abandoning  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  sovereign,  had  secretly 
proposed  to  retire  from  his  capi¬ 
tal.  The  aggrandizement  of  his 
family,  that  sin  most  besetting  to 
the  Papacy,  long  ago  had  excited 
jealousy ;  and  the  avarice  of  his 
nephew,  now  elevated  to  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Braschi,  exposed  him  as  a 
ready  mark  to  popular  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  murmurs  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  his  serious  losses,  and  his 
humiliation  before  France,  were 
severely  felt  by  the  unfortunate 
old  man ;  and  the  bitterness  of 
mind,  occasioned  by  cares,  equally 
oppressive  to  his  temper  and  his 
years,  produced  a  malady,  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  in  the  spring  of  1797.  So 
strongly  rooted  in  the  human 
breast  is  the  love  of  even  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  power,  that  the  attainment 
of  the  tiara,  dimmed  and  degraded 
as  it  now  was,  seemed  to  be  no 
less  an  object  of  ambition  and  in¬ 
trigue  to  the  Conclave  than  at 
those  periods,  during  which  all 
Christendom  was  dazzled  by  its 
lustre.  Of  the  three  favorite  com¬ 
petitors,  Antici  had  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  political  ad¬ 
dress  ;  Mattei  had  negotiated  the 


peace  of  Tolenlino,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  secretly  not  disagree¬ 
able  to  France  ;  and  Chiaramonte, 
who,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
was  destined  to  fill  the  seat  of  St. 
Peter,  was  even  now  supported 
by  all  the  veteran  adherents  of 
the  Papal  sovereignty. 

The  recovery  of  Pius  was  nei¬ 
ther  expected,  nor  was  it  received 
with  joy.  Men’s  minds  wrere  wea¬ 
ried  by  the  disasters  of  his  reign, 
and  it  seemed  to  them,  however 
unreasonable  might  be  the  hope, 
that  a  change  of  masters  must 
produce  a  change  of  fortunes  also. 
These  feelings  of  disaffection, 
which  might  have  been  generated 
at  any  time,  doubtless  were  now 
much  heightened  by  the  wide 
spreading  contagion  of  French 
principles ;  and  but  a  slight  breath 
was  wanting  to  fan  the  smothered 
sedition  into  the  open  flame  of 
rebellion.  Political  sarcasms  were 
no  longer  confined  to  the  witty, 
though  bitter  Pasquin ;  they  as¬ 
sumed  a  less  sportive  character ; 
and  placards,  invoking  death  or 
liberty,  and  announcing  the  last 
agonies  and  extreme  unction  of  the 
Papacy,  were  boldly  affixed,  as  if 
in  defiance,  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  Quirinal.* 

The  measures  of  the  Conclave 
were  of  a  fluctuating  and  doubt¬ 
ful  complexion.  Partly  with  a 
view  to  conciliation,  partly  out  of 
regard  to  their  safety,  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  public  characters,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  of  Braschi, 


*  Over  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Brascbi’s  palace,  the  following  menace 
was  written  in  red  letters:  “  Arrendetevi ,  Tiranni !  0  morte ,  o  liberta  ancj 
the  four  lines  below  were  posted  on  the  walls. 

Non  abbiamo  Pazienza: 

Non  vogliamo  piu  Eminemza  ; 

Non  vogliamo  piu  Santita: 

Ma  eguaglianza  e  Liberia. 
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were  instructed  to  withdraw  from 
Rome.  The  garrison  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo  was  augmented,  and  its  for¬ 
tifications  put  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  regular  troops  and 
militia  received  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  every 
event.  The  gardens  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  the  Pontiff’s  anticham¬ 
ber  were  protected  by  an  armed 
force;  and  arrests  and  proscrip¬ 
tions  were  adopted  as  precaution¬ 
ary  expedients.  The  vigilance  of 
the  Police  found  ready  proof  of 
guilt  against  the  more  violent  agi¬ 
tators  ;  and,  where  complete  evi¬ 
dence  was  wanting,  the  more  wary 
were  apprehended  on  suspicion. 

But  the  period  either  of  conci¬ 
liation  or  coercion  had  alike  gone 
by.  The  first  was  now  attributed 
to  weakness  ;  the  second  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  oppression.  One  order 
alone,  that  of  the  clergy,  remained 
firm  in  its  allegiance.  Hitherto 
the  interest  of  the  ecclesiastics 
had  seemed  inseparably  annexed 
to  those  of  the  Pontifical  throne : 
But  a  forcible  invasion  of  their 
immunities,  which  proved  these 
interests  to  be  distinct,  separated 
the  clergy  in  temporals,  from  their 
spiritual  head.  Repeated  issues  of 
a  depreciated  paper  currency,  ( ce- 
dole )  had  destroyed  all  financial 
credit.  The  national  debt  ex¬ 
ceeded  twenty-five  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  treasures  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  orders  was  the  last  resource 
by  which  the  pressure  of  ap¬ 
proaching  insolvency  could  be 
partially  relieved.  In  the  month 
of  August,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  a  minute 
return  of  all  ecclesiastical  reve¬ 
nues  was  demanded ;  and,  as  a 
prelude  to  future  exactions,  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular, 
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were  ordered  to  pay  a  sixth  part 
of  their  property,  as  a  loan,  at 
three  per  cent.  Disaffection  now 
penetrated  from  the  crowded 
streets,  to  the  tranquil  recesses  of 
the  Cloyster ;  and  the  tide  of 
public  opinion,  which  already  ran 
too -strong,  was  swelled  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  height  by  discussions  which 
had  hitherto  been  esteemed  pro¬ 
fane.  The  Pope  was  openly  ac¬ 
cused  of  violating  the  sacred  ca¬ 
nons  of  the  Church,  the  bulls 
issued  by  himself  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  the  oaths  by  which 
he  had  bound  himself  on  his 
accession.  Plis  person  had  not 
yet  indeed  been  attempted,  but 
henceforward  he  could  never  shew 
himself  without  the  marked  dis¬ 
approbation,  and  sometimes  even 
the  menaces  of  the  populace.  Re¬ 
volutionary  doctrines  w  ere  openly 
taught  in  the  academies,  the  stu¬ 
dents  linked  themselves  by  oaths 
in  a  union  of  resistance,  and  de¬ 
bates  were  agitated  on  the  limits 
of  the  Papal  power,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  opposition  to  its  claims. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  distrac¬ 
ted  state  of  the  Roman  territo¬ 
ries  during  the  summer  of  1797. 
The  people,  irritated  by  distress, 
and  goaded  by  evil  suggestions : 
The  government  equally  power¬ 
less  to  relieve  their  burdens,  or 
to  restrain  their  excesses.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  secret  wishes  of 
the  Vatican  as  to  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  or  however  it  might  chafe 
under  the  yoke  w’hich  had  been 
imposed  upon  it ;  though  perpe¬ 
tually  urged  to  resistance  by  the 
court  of  Naples,  and  partially  in¬ 
spirited  by  the  mastery  which  the 
English  continued  to  hold  in  the 
Mediterranean,  yet  its  resources 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  per- 
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suit  more  than  a  short  hesitation 
to  the  repeated  demands  of 
France ;  and  the  war,  which  the 
Directory  sought  to  provoke,  for 
the  purpose  of  entire  subversion, 
was  in  all  cases  avoided  by  a 
prompt  and  timely  submission. 

The  demeanour  of  the  new  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  of  France,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  was  frank,  courteous, 
and  conciliating ;  but  he  was  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Directory  to  insist 
upon  concessions,  the  ultimate  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  could  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  Remonstrances  were  of¬ 
fered  against  the  augmentation  of 
the  Papal  army.  The  dismission 
of  General  Provera,  an  Austrian 
whom  the  emperor  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  its  command,  was  per¬ 
emptorily  demanded,  with  a  threat, 
that  unless  he  quitted  Rome  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  French 
troops  would  recommence  hostili¬ 
ties  on  the  ecclesiastical  states.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  that  Provera 
obtained  an  extension  of  this  term 
to  two  days  ;  when  the  Pope  bade 
him  farewell  in  tears,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  compulsion  under 
which  he  acted.  But  the  most 
insulting  and  grievous  interposi¬ 
tion  yet  remained.  It  was  the 
demand  of  a  release  of  all  persons 
imprisoned  for  political  opinions. 
The  populace  hailed  their  deli¬ 
very  with  acclamations,  and  the 
most  prominent  among  them  set 
out,  as  it  were,  in  triumph,  to 
present  themselves  at  Radstadt, 
before  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  freedom. 

The  newly  formed  Cisalpine 
Republic,  by  its  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gressions,  increased  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  Holy  See.  A 
tardy  and  unwilling  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  independence  of 


this  dangerous  neighbour  had  been 
extorted  from  the  Pontiff,  when 
he  was  surprised,  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  claim,  to  parts  of  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona,  and  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino.  Recourse  was  had  for 
the  support  of  this  demand  to  for¬ 
gotten  or  pretended  documents  of 
the  eighth  century,  at  which  time 
it  was  said,  that  these  districts  had 
been  portioned  off  from  the  exar¬ 
chate  of  Ravenna,  and  presented  by 
King  Pepin  to  Pope  Stephen  III. 
Little  time  was  given  for  diplo¬ 
matic  consideration.  An  armed 
force  was  ordered  by  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  seize  on  the  fortress  of  St. 
Leone,  on  the  frontier  of  Urbino. 
The  neighbouring  peasants  flew 
to  arms  in  its  defence;  the  in¬ 
vaders  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
fort  after  a  bloody  contest;  but 
here  for  the  time  they  stopped ; 
and  Milan  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
seat  for  a  discussion  of  their  as¬ 
serted  rights. 

Thus  forced  to  yield  in  matters 
concerning  his  temporal  policy, 
the  aged  Pontiff  yet  stood  un¬ 
shaken  on  points  by  which  he 
conceived  the  interests  of  his  relL 
gion  to  be  affected.  He  had  been 
earnestly  pressed  to  retract  the 
censures  pronounced  against  the 
revolutionary  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly.  His  reply  was  firm  and  dig¬ 
nified  :  that  his  decisions  being 
in  strict  agreement  with  the  con¬ 
stant  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
Canons  of  the  Councils,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Fathers,  no  human 
force,  not  even  the  fear  of  death, 
should  induce  him  to  annul  them. 

The  palace  of  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  soon  became  the  resort 
of  the  disaffected  ;  and  the  stir¬ 
rers  of  revolution,  if  they  did  not 
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hope  for  assistance  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  were  well  aware  that  they 
should  meet  no  repulse  from  this 
minister.  It  is  said,  that  when 
the  plan  of  insurrection  had  been 
■finally  organized,  a  deputation 
from  the  conspirators  informed 
him  of  the  details,  and  solicited 
the  guarantee  of  the  Directory  for 
the  projected  constitution.  These 
overtures,  it  is  added,  were  not 
admitted,  and  strong  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  of  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  the  attempt.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  known,  that 
not  long  before  the  explosion  of 
the  plot,  he  presided  at  a  public 
fete,  celebrated  in  opposition  to 
government;  and  as  patron  of  a 
festival  of  Liberty,  admitted  to  his 
familiarity  the  most  eager  parti- 
zans  of  the  innovating  faction. 

As  yet,  however,  no  flagrant 
act  of  violence  had  proclaimed 
open  rebellion,  till  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Innocents’  Day,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  a  mob  collected  before 
the  Corsini  palace,  at  that  time 
the  residence  of  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte.  As  it  increased  the  tri¬ 
coloured  cockade  was  mounted, 
and  a  Frenchman  was  observed 
busily  distributing  money  among 
the  rabble.  The  common  topics 
of  discontent  were  loudly  and  ve¬ 
hemently  discussed;  and  as  the 
murmurs  became  more  deep,  an 
Abbate  was  at  hand  to  give  the 
apparent  sanction  of  religion  to 
the  popular  movement,  and  to 
stimulate  the  assembly  into  action 
by  perverted  representations  from 
Scripture. 

The  first  attack  was  made  on 
two  guard-houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  afforded  several 
stand  of  arms.  Animated  by  this 
success,  the  infuriated  crowd  has¬ 


tened  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ponte  Sesto ;  but  the  alarm  had 
been  given,  and  a  patrol  of  horse 
repulsed  the  assailants.  Several 
of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  the 
court  yard  of  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador’s  hotel ;  and  cries  of  “  the 
Republic !”  and  “  the  people !” 
echoed  through  his  apartments. 
Bonaparte,  roused  by  the  tumult, 
descended  into  the  court  yard. 
In  his  suite  was  General  Duphot, 
an  officer  high  in  his  confidence, 
and  who  was  on  the  eve  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  sister.  The  ambas¬ 
sador  remonstrated,  both  with  the 
troops  and  with  the  rioters,  on 
this  infraction  of  the  sacredness 
of  a  spot  privileged  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  As  the  military  were  re¬ 
tiring,  the  crowd  advanced,  and, 
in  the  confusion,  several  shots 
were  fired.  One  of  these,  unfor¬ 
tunately  took  effect  upon  Duphot. 
Bonaparte,  on  this  event,  secured 
himself  within  the  palace ;  and, 
after  a  short  continuance  of  dis¬ 
order,  the  mob  was  dispersed, 
though  not  without  an  additional 
loss  of  life. 

The  fatal  occurrences  of  this 
day  were  distinctly  the  result  of 
accident;  and  no  charge  of  de¬ 
signed  violation  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  jurisdiction,  or  of  hostility 
to  the  unhappy  Duphot,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Bonaparte.  On  the 
following  morning,  however,  deaf 
to  all  remonstrances  and  explana¬ 
tions,  he  hastily  quitted  Rome  for 
Florence.  The  Spanish  minister 
interposed  his  good  offices,  but 
in  vain.  Cardinal  Doria  autho¬ 
rized  the  Pontifical  ambassador, 
at  Paris,  not  to  offer  satisfaction, 
but  to  request  that  any  required 
satisfaction  might  be  pointed  out 
by  the  Directory.  These  submis- 
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sions  were  equally  useless;  the 
long  wished-for  pretext  for  war 
was  afforded,  and  Berthier  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  march  upon 
Rome. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  readily 
joined  in  the  cry  of  war.  At  Mi¬ 
lan,  on  every  side,  were  heard 
shouts,  “  Death  to  the  assassins!” 
“  Vengeance  for  our  deliverers  !” 
The  French  General,  in  his  ad¬ 
vance,  profited  by  this  feeling, 
and  having  annexed  several  co¬ 
lumns  of  subsidiary  troops  to  his 
army,  traversed  the  Apennines 
with  no  other  opposition  than  that 
presented  by  the  inclemency  of 
winter.  Resistance,  indeed,  was 
almost  impossible.  An  edict,  (it 
was  the  last  issued  by  Pius  VI.) 
spoke  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  but  denied  its  hos¬ 
tile  intentions.  It  enlarged  on 
the  rectitude  and  generosity  of 
the  Directory,  on  the  moderation 
and  prudent  conduct  of  its  Ge¬ 
nerals.  It  forbade,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  least  offence  in  word  or 
deed  to  any  individual  of  the 
French  nation ;  and  it  annexed 
the  same  penalty  even  to  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 

In  the  desertion  of  all  earthly 
aid,  recourse  was  had  to  the  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonials  of  a  religion 
which  peculiarly  addressed  itself 
to  the  senses.  The  imagination 
of  the  vulgar,  soon  inflamed  itself 
by  a  hope  of  miraculous  interposi¬ 
tion;  and  a  popular  enthusiasm 
arose  spontaneously,  which,  un¬ 
der  politic  guidance,  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  usefully  directed 
in  these  desperate  extremities.  A 
strong  feeling  of  disgust  had  been 


excited  by  the  public  blasphemies 
of  the  revolutionists,*  and  this 
feeling  was  materially  heightened 
by  assiduous  shows  of  devotion 
on  the  other  part.  Three  of  the 
most  sacred  relics  of  the  Church,  the 
holy  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  which 
tradition  assigned  to  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  pencil,  and  which  was  exhi¬ 
bited  only  in  times  of  urgent  na¬ 
tional  calamity  ;  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  of  scarcely  less  accredited 
sanctity;  and  the  chains,  which 
bound  St.  Peter  in  prison,  were 
exposed  to  view  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
the  religious  orders,  in  their  res¬ 
pective  habits,  accompanied  by 
the  cardinals  on  foot,  in  mourning 
garbs,  followed  by  many  persons 
of  distinction  barefoot,  amid  the 
silent  grief  of  the  major  part  of 
the  population  of  Rome,  moved 
from  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella 
to  St.  Peter’s.  Tears  were  shed  on 
every  altar  ;  and,  if  the  sincerity 
of  prayer  could  have  ensured  its 
acceptance,  none  were  offered 
which  would  not  be  received. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Ber¬ 
thier  gained  the  suburbs  by  forced 
marches,  and  encamped  on  Monte 
Mario  before  the  Porta  del  Popo- 
lo.  On  his  advance  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  a  deputation  from 
the  Pope,  which,  in  company  with 
the  Neapolitan  envoy,  had  been 
sent  forward  to  meet  him,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  preventing  the  mili¬ 
tary  seizure  of  the  eternal  city. 
On  the  following  day  St.  Angelo 
was  summoned,  and  immediately 
surrendered.  A  proclamation  of 
the  French  General,  announced 
his  arrival,  to  punish  the  murder- 


*  Portraits  of  Bonaparte  had  been  distributed  among  the  people  with  this 
inscription,  “  This  is  the  true  likeness  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World. v 
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ers  of  Dupliot  and  Basseville*, 
and  to  avenge  the  disrespect  which 
had  been  shewn  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  Republic.  Such  Ro¬ 
mans  as  had  not  participated  in 
these  acts,  were  assured  that  tire 
French  army  would  protect  their 
religion,  their  persons,  and  their 
property. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  faction  prepared  for  the 
consummation  of  its  plan.  On 
the  15  th  of  February,  the  twenty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  accession 
of  the  unhappy  Pius,  the  tree  of 
liberty  was  solemnly  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  the  capitol.  Berthier  was  invited 
to  assist  at  the  ceremonial,  and  he 
entered  the  city,  for  the  first  time, 
in  triumphal  procession.  Mar¬ 
tial  music,  and  military  parade, 
gave  splendour  to  the  show,  but 
it  passed  through  unapplauding 
throngs.  The  populace  had  awa¬ 
kened  to  the  terrors  of  a  foreign 
mastery,  and  the  declamatory 
tones  in  which  their  conqueror 
invoked  the  manes  of  the  states¬ 
men,  the  warriors,  and  the  orators 
of  ancient  Italy  !,  tended  only,  by 
strength  of  contrast,  to  increase 
their  sense  of  present  degradation. 
Rome,  it  was  true,  was  declared 
an  independent  Republic,  but  it 
was  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  army.  A  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  established  by  the 
sovereign  people,  was  recog¬ 
nised,  but  the  police  of  the  city 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
French  General.  The  suppression 
of  that  authority,  which,  for  so 
many  ages  had  been  believed  to 
flow  more  immediately  from  the 


source  which  gives  power  to  all 
thrones,  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  impious  and  irreligious  daring  ; 
even  though  the  edict,  which  de¬ 
spoiled  the  Pontiff  of  his  triple 
crown,  was  said  to  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  Roman  forum,  rati¬ 
fied  in  the  capitol ,  and  subscribed 
by  the  willing  hands  of  innumera¬ 
ble  citizens. 

Berthier  was  now,  in  fact,  unli¬ 
mited  master  of  Rome,  though  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  establish 
the  outward  show  of  a  Republican 
Constitution.  A  government  was 
accordingly  framed,  which  avowred 
itself  to  be  only  provisional,  till 
the  arrival  of  commissioners  from 
Paris  could  fix  the  destinies  of 
the  once  lords  of  mankind.  Ri- 
ganti  was  nominated  president,  a 
lawyer  who  had  been  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Pontificate.  Six  members  of 
similar  principles,  assisted  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  high  council ; 
and  the  functions  of  secretary 
were  committed  to  Bassal,  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  renounced 
the  priesthood  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  during  the  reign  of 
terror.  The  new  Constitution, 
though  virtually  modelled  on  that 
of  France,  was  seemingly  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Roman  populace.  The  heads  of 
the  government  were  denominated 
consuls,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
prefects,  tribunes,  quaestors,  and 
aediles,  completed  the  details  of 
inferior  magistracy. 

The  unhappy  Pius  w^as  a  close 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  when  a 


*  Secretary  to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples,  who,  in  1793,  was  killed  in 
a  popular  tumult  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
f  See  Berthier’s  Speech  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle. 
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rude  Swiss,  named  Haller,  was 
deputed  to  inform  him  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  The  message  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  insult;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  affix  the  tri-coloured 
cockade  on  the  Pontifical  habit, 
and  a  formal  renunciation  of  his 
temporal  power  was  demanded. 
“  We  yield  our  authority  to 
force,”  wras  the  only  rescript 
which  could  be  extorted.  It  wras 
not  until  the  decree,  enjoining 
his  removal  from  Rome  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  him,  that  the  old  man’s 
constancy  appeared  to  fail.  For  a 
while  he  was  absorbed  in  grief, 
but  prayer  was  his  resource,  and 
it  restored  him  to  dignified  tran¬ 
quillity.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  February,  accompanied 
by  a  scanty  suite,  he  was  hurried 
from  his  capital.  To  increase  the 
bitterness  of  his  fall,  the  drivers 
of  the  carriages  which  conveyed 
him,  were  instructed  to  pass  in 
front  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  and  was  silent.  Five  days 
brought  him  to  Sienna.  In  this  city 
he  remained  under  the  shelter  of  a 
convent  of  Augustins,  till  the  da¬ 
mage  which  his  apartments  suffer¬ 
ed  during  an  earthquake, compelled 
his  farther  removal,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  to  the  Certosa  of  Florence ; 
and  here,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
small  society  of  religious,  though 
not  undistinguished  by  the  pious 
care  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  1798 
in  comparative  repose. 

The  departure  of  the  Pope  was 
the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  ’  plunder.  All  the  precious 
stores  which  adorned  the  Ponti¬ 
fical  palaces,  were  diligently  cata¬ 


logued  and  disposed  of  by  public 
sale.  The  purchasers  were  chiefly 
found  among  a  company  of  brokers 
who  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  army  of  Bonaparte,  on  his 
first  invasion  of  Italy,  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  they  were  to  be 
allowed  the  purchase  of  his  spoils 
at  their  own  price*.  The  Vati¬ 
can  was  stripped  to  its  very  walls, 
and  even  these  were  not  invio¬ 
late  ;  for  the  partitions  of  the  se¬ 
parate  apartments  were  broken 
through  in  different  places,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  the  discovery  of  con¬ 
cealed  treasure.  The  sacerdotal 
vestments  were  burned  for  their 
golden  embroidery;  and  furniture 
of  all  classes,  from  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  culinary  utensil  to  the  most 
costly  ornament,  was  seized  and 
sold.  The  palaces  of  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  Terracina,  and  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo,  underwent  a  similar  spo¬ 
liation.  Such  effects  as  would  rea¬ 
dily  produce  money  wrere  brought 
to  an  immediate  market ;  and  the 
works  of  art,  for  the  intrinsic  value 
of  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
assign  a  standard,  were  torn  from 
the  cabinets  and  galleries  which 
had  made  Rome  the  "wonder  and 
the  envy  of  nations,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  new  receptacle  in  the 
halls  of  the  Louvre. 

But  the  Pontiff  was  not  alone  in 
his  calamities.  Each  member  of 
the  Sacred  College,  in  turn,  en¬ 
dured  the  confiscation  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  proscription  of 
his  person.  A  few  had  fled  from 
Rome  on  the  first  approach  of  the 
French.  Among  those  who  re¬ 
mained,  Doria  was  still  to  be 
found.  Though  forewarned  by 
Cervoni,  the  military  governor  of 


*  The  celebrated  tapestries  of  Rafaelle,  which  used  to  be  exhibited  an¬ 
nually  oil  the  feast  of  Corpus  Domini ,  were  sold  for  about  280L  each. 
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the  city,  of  his  intended  arrest, 
he  refused  to  profit  by  this  kind¬ 
ness.  “  I  will  not  fly,”  was  his 
answer;  “  I  have*  nothing  to  re¬ 
proach  myself  with,  and  I  will 
share  the  doom  of  my  colleagues.” 
In  a  few  hours  he  was  hurried, 
with  his  brethren,  to  the  Conver- 
tite ,  a  monastery  in  the  Corso ,  for 
the  reception  of  Magdalenes,  who 
were  dismissed  to  make  room  for 
its  new  inhabitants.  Insults,  pri¬ 
vations,  and  mysterious  threats 
of  still  severer  punishment  were 
here  employed,  to  intimidate  them 
into  the  surrender  of  such  wealth 
as  they  were  even  yet  supposed  to 
retain  in  secret.  On  their  remo¬ 
val  to  a  more  rigorous  confine¬ 
ment  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Directory  to  banish 
them  for  life,  to  some  remote  and 
inhospitable  region,  was  no  longer 
concealed.  The  menace  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  most  of  them,  the 
little  property  which  had  escaped 
the  first  grasp  of  the  spoilers. 
But  the  firmness  of  some,  as  well 
as  the  patience  of  others,  might 
have  shamed  the  rapacity  of  their 
persecutors.  Two  only,  Altieri 
and  Vincenti,  renounced  the  pur¬ 
ple,  in  the  hope  of  passing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days  in  tranquil¬ 
lity.  The  others,  retaining  their 
titles,  though  stripped  of  their 
emoluments,  were  driven  to  find 
various  asylums  at  a  distance  from 
the  ecclesiastical  states. 

The  destruction  of  the  Villa  of 
Cardinal  Albani,  one  of  the  most 
justly  celebrated  in  Italy,  wras  a 
subject  of  regret  to  every  lover  of 
the  arts.  So  complete  was  the 
ruin  effected  by  revolutionary 
vengeance,  that  the  very  shrubs 
-which  ornamented  its  delicious 
gardens,  were  rooted  up  and  sold. 
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But  an  Englishman  will  attach 
more  particular  interest  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  last  remnant  -of 
that  exiled  race  which  once  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  his  country.  The 
Cardinal  of  York,  bowed  down 
with  old  age  and  infirmity,  (he 
was  in  his  75th  year,  and  afflicted 
by  an  inveterate  lameness)  by 
the  sack  of  his  palace  in  Rome, 
and  his  more  favorite  retreat  at 
Frescati,  was  reduced  from  afflu¬ 
ence  and  splendour,  to  utter  desti¬ 
tution.  At  Messina,  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  Corfu,  he  maintained 
himself  awhile  by  a  small  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  carried  with 
him  in  his  flight,  and  by  the  sale 
of  such  few  jewels  as  he  had  been 
enabled  to  secrete  from  the  plun¬ 
derers.  The  confiscation  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  property  in  Italy  deprived 
him  of  all  permanent  income  from 
that  country ;  and  his  benefices  in 
Spain,  though  nominally  rich,  af¬ 
forded  but  a  scanty  pittance,  owing 
to  the  losses  on  exchange;  and 
were  latterly,  from  the  difficulty 
of  communication,  wholly  unpro¬ 
ductive.  To  aggravate  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  personal  wants,  he  wras 
pressed  by  strong  family  claims  ; 
for,  during  his  prosperity,  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  and  the 
Countess  Alberstoff,  the  widow  of 
his  nephew,  had  derived  much  of 
their  subsistence  from  his  bounty ; 
and  the  legacies  of  gratitude  to 
faithful  adherents,  which  had  been 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father, 
were  largely  and  willingly  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  his  coffers.  Stripped 
of  his  whole  revenue  and  tossed 
about  an  exile  and  a  wanderer, 
his  relief  was  derived  from  a 
source  to  which  his  ancestors  had 
taught  him  to  look  only  for  hos¬ 
tility.  And  it  is  not  among  the 
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least  extraordinary  incidents  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  that  the 
sole  surviving  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Stewarts,  at  the  close  of  a 
protracted  life,  was  supported  and 
saved  by  the  reigning  Protestant 
monarch  of  England.  The  muni¬ 
ficence  of  George  III.  conferred  a 
pension  of  4000/.  a  year  on  the 
venerable  fugitive ;  and  the  un¬ 
looked-for  bounty  was  bestowed 
with  a  delicacy  which  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  gift,  while  it  di¬ 
minished  the  pressure  of  the  obli¬ 
gation. 

The  cardinals,  previous  to  their 
arrest,  had  been  summoned  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  a  solemn  mass,  and,  as  if 
in  mockery,  they  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  chaunt  Te  Deum,  in 
commemoration  of  their  own  fall. 
Within  three  days  after  the  Pope’s 
expulsion  from  Rome,  a  half  Pa¬ 
gan  spectacle  was  exhibited  to 
the  memory  of  Duphot.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s, 
before  the  great  obelisk,  a  py¬ 
ramidal  cenotaph  was  erected. 
Branches  of  cypress  wreathed  its 
base.  It  was  surmounted  by  tro¬ 
phies,  and  funeral  torches  gleamed 
upon  mottos,  which  spoke  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  the  fate  of  the  deceased. 
The  chief  musicians  of  the  city 
performed  a  solemn  hymn,  and  a 
friar  pronounced  an  oration  in  front 
of  the  mausoleum,  of  which,  pa¬ 
triotism  and  self-devotion  formed 
the  theme.  Minute  guns  from 
St.  Angelo’s,  and  irregular  dis¬ 
charges  of  musquetry  from  the 
battalions  arranged  within  the  co¬ 
lonnades,  heightened  the  melan¬ 
choly  pomp  of  the  ceremony.  As 
the  troops  filed  through  the  Lun - 
gara,  each  soldier  fired  his  piece 
over  the  spot  on  which  his  Gene¬ 
ral  fell ;  and  in  conclusion,  his  re¬ 


mains,  collected  in  a  cinerary  urn 
of  antique  shape,  were  deposited 
on  a  marble  column,  erected  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  area  of  the 
capitol. 

Even  this  pomp  of  woe,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  subservient  to  the 
detestable  system  of  pillage,  which 
had  now  commenced.  While  the 
attention  of  the  populace  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  show,  a  seizure  was 
indiscriminately  made  of  all  the 
consecrated  plate  belonging  to  re¬ 
ligious  establishments.  No  pri¬ 
vilege,  either  of  neutrality  or  of 
alliance,  was  respected ;  but  the 
Spanish  and  Bavarian  altars  were 
stripped  with  the  same  rapacity, 
as  those  of  the  conquered  city. 
That  insult  might  be  added  to  the 
general  spoliation,  an  order  was  is¬ 
sued  at  the  same  moment,  through 
the  archbishop  of  Larissa,  that  on 
the  following  day  a  service  should 
be  performed  in  every  church  and 
chapel  within  the  walls,  for  the 
release  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
from  the  torments  of  purgatory. 

It  was  not  without  considera¬ 
ble  dissatisfaction  that  the  French 
troops  regarded  the  disposal  of 
this  plunder,  in  which,  though 
obtained  by  the  terror  of  their 
presence,  they  had  not  as  yet  been 
invited  to  participate.  Five  months 
arrears  of  pay  were  already  due 
to  him  ;  and  the  recall  of  Berthier, 
who  was  summoned  to  attend  Bo¬ 
naparte  on  the  expedition  which 
he  then  projected,  seemed  pur¬ 
posely  contrived  to  snatch  the  mi¬ 
litary  chest  from  those  whose  la¬ 
bors  had  replenished  it,  at  the 
very  first  moment  in  which  it  was 
competent  to  satisfy  their  de¬ 
mands.  The  officers  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  regiments  assembled  openly  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  a  strong  remon- 
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strance  was  framed  to  testify  their 
discontent.  It  disavowed,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  army,  the  acts 
of  rapine  which  it  attributed  to 
individuals.  It  denounced  venge- 
ance  upon  these  authorized  minis¬ 
ters,  as  they  wTere  termed,  of  devas¬ 
tation  and  corruption  ;  wretches 
who  were  plunged  day  and  night 
in  debauchery,  and  who  disho¬ 
nored  the  French  name  by  their 
crimes.  It  demanded  the  arrears 
of  pay  within  twenty-four  hours ; 
it  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  treasure,  stolen  under  dif¬ 
ferent  pretences,  from  houses 
and  churches  belonging  to  amica¬ 
ble  foreign  powers ;  and,  without 
directly  accusing  Berthier  of  in¬ 
stigating  the  marauders,  it  implied 
that  he  became  an  accomplice  by 
not  restraining  them.  In  order 
to  give  full  publicity  to  their 
complaints,  the  instrument  which 
contained  them,  underwritten  by 
three  pages  of  signatures,  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  special  messengers  to 
the  Directory ;  copies  of  it  were 
inserted  in  the  several  journals, 
and  it  was  placarded  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  in  both  the  French  and 
Italian  languages. 

This  remonstrance  was  followed 
up  by  an  address  to  the  Roman 
people,  inviting  all  who  had  been 
wronged  to  bring  to  the  Pantheon 
inventories  of  the  plate,  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  jewels,  money,  and 
horses*,  which  had  at  any  time 
been  extorted  from  them. 

The  nomination  of  Massena,  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy 
was  another  cause  of  discontent 
to  the  soldiery ;  and  they  so  pe¬ 
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remptorily  refused  obedience  to 
his  orders,  that  it  was  thought 
politic,  for  awhile,  to  suspend  his 
appointment.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  this  spirit  of  in¬ 
subordination  in  the  oppressors 
should  not  produce  a  hope  of 
deliverance  in  the  oppressed : 
and  a  handful  of  the  populace, 
eagerly  catching  at  a  glimpse  of 
liberty,  with  more  daring  than 
prudence,  sought  to  profit  by  the 
feuds  among  the  troops.  On  the 
evening  of  the  25  th  of  February, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  some 
guard-houses  in  the  Transtevere  ; 
the  assailants  were  rudely  armed, 
and  without  order  or  leaders ; 
but  the  movement  was  so  unex¬ 
pected,  that  at  first  it  was  attended 
with  success.  The  stiletto  was 
murderously  plied  as  the  soldiers 
ran  to  arms  from  their  quarters, 
and  volleys  of  musquetry  were 
poured  upon  them  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  private  houses.  Many 
lives  were  lost  in  this  tumultuary 
struggle.  Even  after  the  garrison 
had  mustered,  a  slight  resistance 
was  offered  by  the  crowd  on  the 
Ponte  Sesto,  and  again  at  the 
Porta  Septimiana :  but  the  stand 
could  be  but  feeble  against  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  and  the  fugitives  gave 
way  in  all  directions  as  the  bay¬ 
onets  pressed  upon  them.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  first  advantage  had 
been  spread  to  the  suburbs,  and 
thence  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Castello,  Velletri,  and  Albano. 
It  was)  believed  that  a  counter¬ 
revolution  had  been  effected,  and 
that  not  a  Frenchman  was  left 


*  Three  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  from  Rome  only,  by  the  first  re¬ 
quisition  ;  and  these  demands  were  so  frequently  repeated,  that  Prince  Bari 
berim,  at  that  time  possessing  the  finest  stud  in  Italy,  with  difficulty  obtained 
permission,  as  a  singular  favour,  to  retain  a  pair  for  his  own  carriage. 
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alive  in  Rome.  The  inhabitants 
rose  in  a  body,  and  speedily  over¬ 
powered  the  detachment  which 
occupied  their  walls.  But  this 
triumph  was  of  short  duration. 
The  plain  of  Castello  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  eminences,  and  from  these 
a  destructive  fire  of  artillery  was 
opened  upon  the  unfortunate 
crowds,  which,  in  ignorance  of 
military  tactics,  had  assembled  in 
the  valley  beneath.  The  towns  of 
Velletriand  Albano  were  sacked; 
and  the  tumult  which  at  first 
threatened  the  French  with  exter¬ 
mination,  was  completely  sup¬ 
pressed  within  a  few  hours  after 
its  commencement.  Twenty- two 
prisoners  were  shot  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  before  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  in  Rome ;  and  two  severe 
edicts  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic.  By  the  first,  the 
carriage  of  arms  was  declared 
punishable  with  death  within  24 
hours.  By  the  second,  a  like  pe¬ 
nalty  was  annexed  to  any  word  or 
deed,  which,  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses,  should  be  deemed 
injurious  to  the  State.  The  unde¬ 
fined  nature  of  this  crime,  placed 
every  life  at  the  disposal  of  go¬ 
vernment;  and,  in  order  to  give 
still  more  terrific  effect  to  the  or¬ 
dinance,  concealment  of  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  others  was  declared 
to  be  no  less  treasonable  than  the 
actual  entertainment  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  itself. 

The  publication  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  Constitution  which  the  Di¬ 
rectory  had  arranged  for  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  states  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  March ;  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  was  called  upon  to 
swear  fidelity  to  its  new  govern¬ 
ment.  Much  tinsel  pomp  accom¬ 
panied  the  federative  oath.  An 
altar  was  erected,  as  before,  in 


the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  around 
which  were  disposed  three  colos¬ 
sal  statues  of  the  French,  Roman, 
and  Cisalpine  Republics.  These 
images  were  repeated  on  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  on  this 
were  painted,  in  compartments, 
the  chief  Italian  victories  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  The  French  garrison,  the 
national  guard,  and  a  civic  depu¬ 
tation,  attended  the  consuls  from 
the  Vatican  to  a  blazing  altar. 
Over  the  flame  of  this  they 
stretched  their  hands ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  all 
monarchies,  to  complete  the  the¬ 
atrical  exhibition,  they  slowly 
burned  upon  its  ashes  the  several 
insignia  of  royalty.  The  popu¬ 
lace  took  no  part  in  this  spectacle, 
and  the  crowded  streets  plainly 
evinced  the  dissatisfied  state  of 
public  feeling  by  a  sullen  and 
unbroken  silence. 

In  their  policy  towards  the 
countries  which  had  been  overrun 
by  their  arms,  the  Directory  was 
uniformly  guided  by  one  unde¬ 
viating  principle.  The  conquered 
people  was  to  be  assimilated  to 
France,  without  regard  to  the  num¬ 
berless  varied  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  national  character.  A 
single  constitution  was  alike  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  new  province.  The 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
articles,  which  explained  their 
future  government  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  were,  in  essentials,  a  re¬ 
petition  only  of  that  form  which 
had  previously  been  imposed  on 
Venice.  The  seven  provisionary 
consuls  were  reduced  to  the  di¬ 
rectorial  number,  five :  but  it 
was  not  considered  safe  to  intrust 
them,  at  present,  with  more  than 
the  shadow  of  authority.  Every 
edict  which  they  issued,  or  nomi- 
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nation  which  they  claimed,  was 
to  be  approved  arid  countersigned 
by  the  French  commander-in¬ 
chief.  Thirty-two  senators,  on 
the  model  of  the  Council  of  An¬ 
cients,  were  to  assist  the  Executive 
by  their  deliberations  ;  and  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  French  people 
were  imitated,  in  a  supplementary 
assembly  of  seventy-two  tribunes. 

The  disputes  between  Massena 
and  his  army  still  continued ;  and 
various  attempts  were  made  both  to 
consolidate  the  power  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  and  also  to  tranquillize  the 
insurgent  spirit  which  animated 
the  Roman  people,  who,  smarting 
under  a  keen  sense  of  their  wrongs, 
derived  continual  hope  of  venge¬ 
ance  from  the  remains  of  insubor¬ 
dination  still  existing  among  the 
soldiery.  Against  the  disposition 
to  mutiny,  severe  measures  were 
at  one  time  meditated :  and  the 
officers,  who  had  been  most  pro¬ 
minent  in  framing  the  obnoxious 
remonstrance,  were  committed  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
fury  of  the  troops,  on  this  arrest, 
knew  no  bounds.  They  hurried 
to  arms ;  and  each  man,  avowing 
himself  to  be  an  equal  participa¬ 
tor  in  the  offence  for  which  his 
comrades  had  been  selected  to 
suffer,  vehemently  demanded,  and 
finally  obtained  their  release.  To 
calm  the  irritation  of  the  city,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  punish  some 
of  the  minor  agents  of  pillage. 
Two  commissioners,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
seizures,  were  condemned  to  five 
years’  imprisonment  in  irons.  But 
the  sumptuousness  which  the 
higher  military  officers  continued 
to  display,  was  so  striking,  when 
contrasted  with  the  distressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inferior  ranks,  that  it 


proved  to  the  Romans  the  hands 
into  which  the  plunder  in  truth 
had  fallen  ;  and  exasperated  and 
disgusted  the  troops  who  partook 
of  the  disgrace,  but  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  profit.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  extremity  of  open  mu¬ 
tiny,  the  garrison  of  Rome  was 
gradually  changed.  The  French 
troops  who  occupied  it  were  draft¬ 
ed  to  join  the  armament,  which  was 
collecting  under  Buonaparte,  and 
their  places  were  supplied  byPoles. 
On  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
of  Switzerland,  Brune  replaced 
Massena  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy. 

The  native  revolutionary  fac¬ 
tion  had  organized  itself  into  a 
democratic  club,  which  held  its 
sittings  at  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
d’Altem.  Here  the  youth  of  Rome 
was  educated  in  the  doctrines  of 
Reform.  Vows  of  duty  to  th,e 
Republic  were  solemnly  cove¬ 
nanted  ;  and  the  lips  of  a  bust  of 
Brutus  were  fervently  pressed  by 
the  initiated  enthusiast,  who  was 
taught  to  disregard  all  obvious 
social  duties,  in  order  that  he 
might  secure  the  abstract  welfare 
of  society.  From  a  school  like 
this,  as  might  be  expected,  pro¬ 
positions  w'ere  advanced  which 
brought  to  mind  the  fury  of  the 
early  Parisian  Jacobins.  Noyades , 
on  the  Tiber,  were  recommended  : 
and,  on  one  occasion,  it  was  se¬ 
riously  proposed,  that  all  persons, 
above  sixty  years  of  age,  should 
indiscriminately  be  put  to  death, 
by  public  authority.  The  preju¬ 
dices  of  advanced  life,  it  was 
urged,  were  difficult  to  be  era¬ 
dicated  ;  and  those,  who  in  the 
vigour  of  their  days  had  lived  under 
another  order  of  things,  must,  at 
best,  be  tacit  enemies  to  the  pro- 
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gress  of  Revolution.  Although 
the  consuls  dismissed  this  san¬ 
guinary  proposition,  they  readily 
listened  to  insidious  suggestions 
of  a  less  savage  nature.  The  mo¬ 
nastic  establishments  were  dis¬ 
solved,  and  their  revenues  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  use  of  government. 
The  college  de  Propaganda  was 
converted  into  a  warehouse  for 
confiscated  property ;  its  funds 
were  assigned  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  National  Institute;  and  its 
magnificent  establishment  of  ori¬ 
ental  professors,  students,  and 
types,  was  shipped  together  with 
the  Savans  who  were  to  accom¬ 
pany  Bonaparte.  All  foreign  ec¬ 
clesiastics  were  banished  from  the 
Roman  States ;  and  the  native 
Clergy,  if  permitted  to  remain, 
were  made  responsible  for  the 
public  tranquillity  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  they  happened 
to  reside.  An  ordinance  was  also 
proclaimed,  by  which,  in  case  of 
insurrection,  the  priests  of  the  com¬ 
mune  in  which  it  occurred,  were 
to  be  immediately  arrested  ;  and 
a  council  of  war,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  was  to  decide 
on  the  criminality  of  the  accused. 
That  the  degradation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  families  might  be  completed, 
a  national  guard  was  organized, 
in  which  the  nobility  of  Rome 
were  compelled  to  serve  as  private 
soldiers.  And  although  in  the 
end  this  bitterness  of  insult  was 
converted  into  a  fresh  instrument 
of  extortion  ;  and  exemption  from 
personal  duty  might  be  obtained 
by  a  payment  in  proportion  to 
the  moans  of  the  conscribed*,  yet 


pains  were  taken,  in  the  outset 
to  inflict  mortification,  by  sub¬ 
jecting  the  most  illustrious  names 
to  ruffians  purposely  selected  from 
the  dregs  of  the  rabble.  Thus,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  a  Colonna 
and  a  Montelibretto ,  were  mar¬ 
shalled  under  the  command  of 
some  petty  retailer. 

It  wras  not  probable  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  would  produce  a  fa¬ 
vorable  change  in  the  disorder  of 
public  credit ;  and  various  expe¬ 
dients,  which,  by  giving  only 
temporary  relief,  increased  the 
national  insolvency  in  the  end, 
were  adopted  to  support  an  arti¬ 
ficial  system  of  finance.  A  single 
Pontifical  institution  was  left  in¬ 
violate,  not  from  any  pious  regard 
to  its  sanctity,  but  because,  even 
in  the  present  fallen  state  of  the 
Holy  See,  it  continued  to  afford 
some  portion  of  revenue.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  between  the 
consular  government  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  minister,  by  which  the  bulls 
for  ecclesiastical  benefices  were 
still  to  be  dispensed  from  the  Va¬ 
tican  ;  and  it  was  confidently 
hoped,  notwithstanding  the  spiri¬ 
tual  authority  of  the  Church  had 
been  so  roughly  invaded,  that  the 
force  of  habit  would  nevertheless 
direct  a  golden  stream  from  this 
source  into  the  Republican  trea¬ 
sury.  The  cedole  of  the  Papal 
government  had  fallen  considera¬ 
bly  in  value  before  its  overthrow  : 
but  so  great  was  their  deprecia¬ 
tion  within  a  short  time  after  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  that  the 
consuls  found  it  expedient  to  re- 


f  The  demand  for  this  exemption  was  graduated  according  to  income. 
The  possessor  of  10,000  crow  ns  a  year  paid  10  crowns  for  each  service.  The  ser¬ 
vices*  recurred  once  in  eight  days.  So  the  amount  was  nearly  16/.  English 
per  pioctk. 
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duce  them,  at  once,  without  an 
equivalent,  to  one-fourth  of  even 
their  nominal  value.  The  agita¬ 
tion  created  by  this  unjust  and 
impolitic  decree  was  too  great  to 
permit  its  actual  enforcement ; 
and  it  was  hastily  recalled  by 
command  of  the  French  General. 
So  atrocious  a  breach  of  public 
faith,  however,  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
to  re-establish  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Requisitions  and 
forced  loans  could  not  be  repeat¬ 
ed  for  ever.  The  tax  of  3  per 
cent,  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  full  value  of  every  estate 
in  the  country,  threatened  soon 
to  exhaust  the  principal ;  and  con¬ 
fiscation,  wrhen  it  had  glutted, 
but  not  satisfied  itself,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cease,  more  from  scarcity 
of  food,  than  from  lack  of  ap¬ 
petite.  Assignats  were  issued  at 
as  low  a  value  as  an  English  penny. 
The  copper,  of  even  kitchen  fur¬ 
niture,  was  called  in  to  promote 
the  fabrication  of  a  base  cur¬ 
rency.  Costly  bronzes  wTere  con¬ 
demned  to  the  furnace  for  the 
sake  of  the  material :  and  it  was 
in  contemplation  not  only  to  strip 
the  high  altar,  and  the  twisted  co¬ 
lumns  of  St.  Peter’s  shrine,  but  even 
to  melt  down  the  copper  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  vaulting  and  the  dome 
of  the  matchless  Basilica  itself. 
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The  tyranny  of  the  invaders, 
though  unresisted  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  was  not  exercised  with 
impunity  in  other  parts  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  states:  and  Macdonald, 
upon  whom,  in  Brune’s  absence,  the 
command  of  the  French  armies 
devolved,  encountered  more  than 
one  doubtful  struggle  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  At  Florentine , 
in  the  close  of  July,  the  Italians 
were  not  defeated  till  after  an 
action  of  many  hours,  in  which 
their  enemies  suffered  most  se¬ 
verely  :  and  the  banks  of  the 
Cosa,  and  the  walls  of  Fro - 
sinone ,  witnessed  two  other  mur¬ 
derous  conflicts.  Terracina,  for 
a  time,  was  rescued  from  the 
French  garrison  ;  but  the  want  of 
organization  and  discipline  pre¬ 
vented  any  permanent  benefit  from 
the  immediate  advantage  which 
bravery  had  gained ;  and  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  each  fresh  insurrec¬ 
tion  only  called  down  additional 
severities  upon  the  conquered.  In 
the  midst  of  these  sufferings  a 
light  appeared  to  break  in  upon 
the  Romans,  and  their  oppressors 
were  called  away  to  meet  the  hos¬ 
tile  preparations  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  court.  But  before  we  turn  to 
these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  great  change  which 
had  been  effected  in  Swisser- 
land. 


C  FI  AFTER  III. 

Retrospect  0/  the  State  oj  Sw is serland  at  the  C ommencement  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Revolutionary  Banquet  in  1791.  Fidelity  of  the 
Swiss  Troops  in  the  Pay  of  the  French  King.  Neutrality  of  Swis ser¬ 
land.  Occupation  of  the  Brisgau  by  the  French.  The  Swiss  protect 
Geneva.  Progress  of  French  Principles.  Insolent  Demands  of 
France.  Moreau  allowed  to  retreat  through  Swisserland.  Recall 
oj  Barthelemy.  Mr.  Wickham  quits  Swisserland.  Bonaparte  annexes 
tke  Valtelme ,  Chiavenna3  and  Bormio ,  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
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Occupation  of  the  Erguel.  Disaffection  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Mission 
of  Colonel  W eiss .  A ffray  at  Thierens.  Occupation  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
by  the  French.  Solemn  Renewal  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  Charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Revolutionary  Leaders  at  Basle  and  Zurich.  Change  of 
Constitution  at  Berne.  Menace  of  the  French.  The  Bernese  Arm. 
Heroic  Reply  of  d! Erlach  to  the  Summons  of  Brune.  An  Armistice. 
Remonstrances  of  d1  Erlach.  Fresh  Proposals  of  Brune.  Recall  of 
d'Erlaclis  Powers.  Brune  Demands  unconditional  Submission . 
Prolongation  of  the  Armistice.  Violated  by  the  French.  Capture 
of  Soleure  and  Friburgh.  Retreat  and  Mutiny  of  the  Bernese.  Re¬ 
signation  of  the  Council  of  Berne.  Appointment  of  a  Regency.  Dis¬ 
tracted  State  of  the  City.  Tumults  and  Massacre.  The  Avoyer 
Steiguer  joins  d’ Erlach.  Defeat  of  the  Bernese  at  Frauenbennen . 
Surrender  of  Berne.  Assassination  of  d\ Erlach.  Escape  of  Steiguer. 
Misery  of  the  Bernese.  Retirement  of  Brune  from  his  Command. 
Tyrannical  Administration  of  the  French  Commissaries.  New  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Berne.  Incorporation  of  Geneva  with  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  Five  Cantons;  Uri ,  Schmitz,  Under  maiden,  Zug,  and 
Claris ,  renew  the  Ancient  Declaration  of  Independence .  Popular 
Enthusiasm.  Aloys  Reding.  The  Swiss  Defeated  at  Rapperschwyl. 
Battles  of  Mount  Eyle  and  Morgarten.  Destruction  of  the  Abbey  at 
Einsidlin.  Capitulation  at  Schmitz.  Comparative  Losses  of  the 
French  and  the  Swiss.  Extermination  of  the  Lower  Under waldeners. 
The  Grisons  Place  themselves  under  the  Protection  of  Austria . 

partake  of  the  projected  spolia¬ 
tion,  they  interested  him  in  pro¬ 
moting  it ;  and  knowing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  temporary  cessation 
from  hostilities  to  their  own  dimi¬ 
nished  force  and  confused  finances, 
they  forbore  to  impose  such  op¬ 
pressive  conditions  as  success 
might  otherwise  have  appeared  to 
authorize.  Little  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  or  good  will  could  be 
founded  on  this  hollow  basis  ;  but 
the  same  policy  which  dictated  the 
offer  from  the  one  party,  promp¬ 
ted  its  acceptance  by  the  other. 
A  breathing  time  at  least  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  both,  and  the  Directory 
well  knew  how  best  to  apply  this 
to  its  own  advantage. 

Swisserland  had  long  since  been 
an  object  of  secret  ambition  to 
revolutionary  France,  and  the  new 
position  which  her  conquests  had 
now  made  her  assume  on  the  map 


The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  af¬ 
forded  little  promise  of  a  durable 
peace.  On  the  part  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  terms,  however  iniqui¬ 
tous  they  might  be  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  dishono¬ 
rable  to  himself,  were  far  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  he  could  have 
expected  to  receive  from  an  ene¬ 
my  almost  at  the  very  gates  of 
his  capital :  but  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  the  principal  articles  was 
enough  in  itself  to  raise  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  bad  faith  in  the  nego¬ 
tiators.  To  France,  although 
victory  had  declared  in  her  favour, 
repose  was  scarcely  less  necessary 
than  to  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  and  a 
consciousness  of  exhaustion  in¬ 
duced  the  Directory  materially  to 
relax  from  demands  which  might 
have  driven  an  enemy,  still  for¬ 
midable,  though  under  reverses, 
to  despair.  By  admitting  him  to 
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of  Europe,  rendered  the  arron - 
dissement  of  frontier,  which  would 
be  obtained  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  United  Cantons,  more  than 
ever  desirable.  Savoy,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Netherlands,  and  half  of 
Italy,  were  already  within  her 
grasp ;  and  Swisserland  formed 
an  intermediate  link,  by  which 
military  communications  might  be 
facilitated.  The  States  of  the 
House  of  Austria  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Venetian  territory  and  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  on  the  other,  were  equally 
commanded  by  the  occupation  of 
this  most  important  outpost :  and, 
as  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
alone  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Directory,  the  de¬ 
fensive  advantages,  arising  from 
the  neutrality  of  this  vast  frontier, 
were  forgotten  or  despised  in 
comparison  with  the  brighter  vi¬ 
sions  of  extended  empire.  That 
it  was  in  its  present  state  an  impe¬ 
netrable  rampart  before  the  weak¬ 
est  part  of  F ranee,  and  that  it  afford¬ 
ed  in  itself  no  subsistence  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  armies,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  stationed  to 
garrison  it  as  a  province  even 
after  it  should  be  won,  were  con¬ 
siderations  little  likely  to  have 
weight  with  a  government,  the  se¬ 
curity  of  whieh  seemed  to  consist 
in  perpetual  aggression.  Nor 
must  the  hopes  of  immediate  plun¬ 
der  be  forgotten.  Corn,  cattle, 
arms,  and  money,  were  abundant 
in  these  smiling  districts  ;  and  the 
open  violation  of  treaties,  the  un¬ 
blushing  breach  of  civil  rights, 
and  the  treacherous  destruction  of 
an  unoffending  ally,  were  but  as 
grains  in  the  balance  when  poised 
against  the  solid  and  substantial 
replenishment  of  exhausted  cof¬ 
fers. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Federative  Republic  was  con¬ 
templated  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  revolution ;  and  that  the  dis¬ 
organizing  fury  of  Jacobinism, 
which  menaced  Europe  at  large, 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
directed  itself  against  states  so 
contiguous  and  so  exposed  to  its 
attacks ;  if  the  design  had  not  for¬ 
cibly  been  arrested  by  the  strong 
necessity  felt  by  the  Republic,  of 
defending  its  own  power,  which 
had  been  rendered  insecure  by  the 
very  crimes  from  which  it  had  de¬ 
rived  its  gigantic  being.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  easy  to  trace  the  first  germs 
of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  which,  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1790,  were  dili¬ 
gently  scattered,  under  the  masque 
of  friendly  intercourse,  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  If  the  gods  first  mad¬ 
den  those  whom  they  intend  to 
destroy,  the  Revolutionists  prac¬ 
tised  an  equally  sure  principle ; 
by  hot  attempting  to  reap  any 
conquest,  unless  they  had  already 
sown  corruption.  Correspond¬ 
ences  were  formed  between  Pari¬ 
sian  clubs,  and  a  few  disaffected 
spirits  in  the  parts  nearest  France. 
To  the  democratic  states,  it  was 
whispered  that  they  were  imper¬ 
fectly  represented.  The  spe¬ 
cious  doctrine  of  equality  found 
ready  admission  into  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  canton  of  Berne.  The 
peasants  of  Zurich  and  Basle  were 
taught  to  lament  the  oppression 
of  their  tyrannous  oligarchies ;  and 
throughout  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 
gentry,  as  well  as  the  citizens, 
were  impatiently  stimulated  to 
compare  themselves  with  the  Ge¬ 
nevese  ;  and  to  ask  why  the  higher 
offices  of  magistracy,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states,  were  not  open  to 
themselves  also. 
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These  murmurs,  though  neither 
loud  nor  deep  at  first,  were  still 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  vallies,  which,  for  ages,  had 
echoed  only  to  sounds  of  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness.  No  country 
on  the  globe,  would  seem  to  op¬ 
pose  stronger  barriers  than  Swis- 
serland  against  the  torrent  of 
innovation,  by  which  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  been  inundated.  The 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  from 
German  admixture,  was  somewhat 
phlegmatic.  The  habits  of  their 
forefathers  were  regarded  by  them 
as  sacred  heir-looms  never  to  be 
parted  from;  and,  indeed,  were 
little  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
collision  with  other  nations.  Long 
experience  had  proved  the  nice 
adaptation  of  their  peculiar  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  to  their  wishes 
and  their  necessities  ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  rectitude  of  their  judgments, 
made  them  turn  with  disgust  and 
contempt  from  theoretic  sophisms. 
Thus,  for  a  long  time,  the  French 
Revolution,  if  not  regarded  with 
horror,  was  contemplated  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  alone  through¬ 
out  the  interior ;  and  the  subtle 
poison  which  its  restless  agents 
were  administering,  was  confined 
wholly  to  the  extremities. 

The  government  of  Berne  felt 
assured  of  the  attachment  of  the 
bulk  of  its  people,  and  took  no 


active  measures  to  arrest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  popular  opinion.  One 
outrage,  however,  soon  called  for 
strong  animadversion. 

The  arrest  of  the  unfor-  1  „ 
tunate  Louis,  at  Varennes,  1 ' y  ** 
was  celebrated  by  a  banquet,  in 
several  of  the  Helvetic  towns  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  most 
unmeasured  and  seditious  lan¬ 
guage  was  indulged  in  during  the 
festivity,  and  some  acts  of  violence 
marked  its  conclusion.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  a  small  corps  of  militia  was 
ordered  to  advance  on  Lausanne ; 
a  court  of  inquiry  was  opened  at 
Rolle;  and,  after  a  tedious  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  delinquents,  five  or  six 
of  the  ringleaders  were  condemned 
to  a  short  imprisonment;  a  few  were 
banished  for  a  term,  and  Amadeus 
la  Harpe,  who,  (under  the  direction 
of  his  cousin,  Caesar  Frederic), 
was  the  great  fomenter  of  disaf¬ 
fection,  having  fled  from  trial,  was 
adjudged  to  be  contumacious,  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  last  penalty 
of  treason,  in  case  of  his  return*. 

Without  the  united  cantons, 
the  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  troops, 
employed  in  the  service  of  the 
French  monarchy,  had  repeatedly 
been  assailed,  but  in  one  instance 
only  with  even  partial  success.. 
The  mutiny  of  the  regiment  of 
Chateau- Vieux  arose  from  hopes 
of  plunder  artfully  excited,  not 
from  political  motives ;  and  was 


*  Amadeus  la  Harpe,  after  his  expatriation,  entered  into  the  French  ser¬ 
vice.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Genera]  of  Division,  and  was  killed,  through 
a  mistake,  by  his  own  troops,  during  the  passage  of  the  Po,  near  Codogno,  m 
1796,  Caesar  Frederic  la  Harpe,  of  Rolle,  was  bred  to  the  law;  having  failed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  first  suit  which  he  undertook,  he  quitted  Swisserland 
in  disgust.  At  Petersburgli,  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  wdio  intrusted  him  with  a  share  in  the  education  of  her  grandsons. 
From  Russia  he  corresponded  with  the  Revolutionists  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud* 
and  on  his  return  in  1794,  materially  contributed,  by  his  intrigues,  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  country.  On  its  conquest  by  the  French,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  five  Helvetic  Directors, 
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amply  atoned  for  by  the  unshaken 
loyalty  of  the  Bernese  regiment  of 
Ernst,  which,  though  disarmed  by 
an  order  of  the  French  government, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  frantic 
assassins  of  Marseilles,  neither 
dishonored  its  allegiance  nor  its  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  regiment  of  Steiner, 
under  equally  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  its  patience  and  its  courage : 
and  among  the  fourteen  thousand 
men  whom  the  French  King  re¬ 
tained  in  the  fullness  of  his  power, 
none  were  found  who  violated  the 
sacredness  of  their  engagements 
on  his  fall.  The  massacres  of 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  2d 
of  September,  1792,  covered 
Swisserland  with  mourning ;  and 
scarce  a  family  was  to  be  found, 
from  Basle  to  St.  Gothard,  whose 
blood  did  not  flow  in  one  of  the 
700  victims.  But  not  the  former 
insults,  nor  these  more  atrocious 
murders,  nor  the  final  disband¬ 
ment  of  the  several  Swiss  corps, 
who,  without  negotiation  with  their 
countrymen,  without  respect  to 
treaties,  and  without  gratitude  for 
their  services,  were  chased  igno- 
miniously  back  to  their  native 
vallies,  nor  the  avowed  inculca¬ 
tion  by  French  agents  within  their 
territories,  of  principles  inimical 
to  all  existing  governments,  could 
divert  the  Helvetic  Diet  from  the 
system  of  neutrality,  the  adoption 
of  which  it  had  publicly  declared 
in  a  general  sitting  at  Arau, 
(May,  1792)  when  the  first  flames 
of  war  burst  forth  in  Europe. 

Abundant  motives  for  this  neu¬ 
trality  were  to  be  found  in  the 
essence  of  the  Swiss  constitution ; 
and  in  the  change  which  had  been 
gradually  produced  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people,  by  the  pro¬ 
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gress  and  confirmation  of  their 
independence.  The  grand,  and 
almost  necessary  defect  of  a  fede¬ 
rative  system,  is  want  of  unity 
and  promptness  ;  and  the  absence 
of  any  individual  preponderance, 
which  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
liberty  to  each  single  state,  proves 
an  impediment  to  their  general 
combination  as  a  whole.  It  is  a 
polity  far  better  calculated  for  mu¬ 
tual  protection,  than  for  external 
war ;  and  it  is  therefore  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  nation  which  has  few  allure¬ 
ments  to  provoke  foreign  attack, 
and  no  ambition  to  attempt  foreign 
conquests.  But  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  the  long  repose  produced 
by  the  internal  action  of  such  a 
political  system,  is  to  isolate 
those  under  its  sway,  from  the 
passions  and  interests  which  agi¬ 
tate  neighbouring  states,  and  to 
concentrate  all  their  views  within 
the  mountains  which  separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  To 
such  a  people,  a  permanent  mili¬ 
tary  force  is  plainly  unnecessary. 
War,  therefore,  if  ever  it  comes, 
demands  a  new  creation  :  and  it 
is  not  only  the  means  of  war  which 
are  to  be  called  out  from  their 
resources,  but  the  popular  im¬ 
pulse  also  is  to  be  awakened  by 
which  those  means  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  at  the 
moment  under  consideration,  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  reasons  existed  to 
justify  the  sacrifice  which  Swis¬ 
serland  must  have  offered,  and 
the  hazard  which  she  must  have 
incurred  by  readiness  to  break 
with  France.  The  views  of  the 
Emperor,  at  this  time,  were  by  no 
means  precisely  declared.  He 
first  approved,  and  afterwards  ad¬ 
vised  the  Helvetic  neutrality  ;  and 
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neither  tendered  assistance,  nor 
proposed  measures  for  concert  in 
case  of  a  rupture.  The  French 
were  already  in  great  force  in 
Alsace,  and  were  rapidly  prepa¬ 
ring  to  occupy  Savoy ;  so  that  the 
confederacy  was  exposed  to  over¬ 
whelming  attacks,  and  any  parti¬ 
cipation  in  a  quarrel,  as  yet  not 
strictly  its  own,  would  have  called 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  two 
powerful  armies  which  menaced 
the  opposite  extremities  of  its  do¬ 
minions. 

These  remarks  may  justify  the 
course  pursued,  by  the  Diet  of 
Arau,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  1792:  but  the  same 
reasons  which  made  its  neutrality 
judicious  at  that  season  can 
scarcely  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of 
its  subsequent  imbecility  and  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Time  had  been  gained 
by  this  neutrality,  when  little  else 
but  time  was  wanting  to  provide 
for  future  security ;  and  a  change 
of  measures  was  afterwards  impe¬ 
ratively  demanded  by  a  change  in 
the  general  political  relations  of 
Europe. 

The  occupation  of  the  Brisgau, 
by  General  Custine,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  General  Montesquieu  to 
Geneva,  (September,  1792)  were, 
however,  met  with  becoming  ener¬ 
gy.  The  plunder  of  this  free  city, 
and  the  possession  of  the  20,000 
musquets  which  it  contained,  were 
the  motives  avowed  by  Servan, 
the  minister  of  war,  for  this  wan¬ 
ton  attack.  Berne  and  Zurich,  at 
the  first  call,  flew  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  ancient  ally.  Their 
contingents  were  put  in  imme¬ 
diate  motion;  1500  Swiss  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  with  instruc¬ 


tions  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity ;  and  two  corps, one  of  14,000, 
the  other  of  10,000,  men,  w^ere 
hastily  collected,  and  ordered  re¬ 
spectively  to  observe  the  western 
and  southern  frontiers.  These 
rapid  and  vigorous  measures  pro¬ 
duced  a  corresponding  effect. 
Swisserland  preserved  her  neu¬ 
trality,  and  Geneva  was  saved,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  and  from  all 
enemies  but  those  within  her  own 
bosom. 

A  treaty  was  concluded,  q 
by  which  both  parties  en-  ^g> 
gaged  themselves  to  with¬ 
draw,  the  one  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  other  from  the  occupation 
of  the  city.  It  was  not  till  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Swiss  that  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  faction  gained  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Genevese  councils, 
and  opened  the  gates  to  the  trea¬ 
cherous  mediation  of  France  by 
clamours  of  oppression.  The 
threat  of  the  military  spy*,  that 
he  would  throw  Geneva  into  the 
lake,  and  invite  the  Swiss  to  jish  it 
out  again ,  was  latterly  too  well 
fulfilled ;  and  the  surrender  of  her 
independence,  which  arms  failed 
to  win,  was  doomed  at  last  to  be 
won  by  intrigue. 

The  internal  state  of  France,  in 
the  winter  of  1793,  formed  the 
sole  obstacle  to  a  direct  invasion 
of  Berne.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  military  plans  for  its  attack 
were  already  digested,  when  the 
fall  of  the  reigning  faction  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  for  a  time,  postponed  the  blow. 
The  Swiss  Diet  was  content  to 
slumber ;  and,  attributing  its  re¬ 
pose  to  its  repeated  protestations 
of  neutrality,  declined  all  propo¬ 
sals  for  coalition,  which  were  now 


*  Dubois  de  Crance. 
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made  both  by  Austria  and  Sardi¬ 
nia.  In  the  mean  time,  the  creed 
of  anarchy  was  rapidly  gaining 
proselytes.  The  cause  of  France 
was  represented  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  Republics  against  all  Kings : 
In  the  heart  of  Zurich,  for  these 
things  were  no  longer  done  in  a 
corner,  the  war  againsf  France 
was  termed  a  conspiracy  of  des¬ 
pots  ;  a  revolutionary  journal  was 
openly  printed  and  circulated,  and 
the  mighty  machinery  of  the  press 
was  uninterruptedly  employed  in 
outraging  established  forms  and 
existing  institutions. 

The  predominance  of  the  French 
arms  was  confirmed  in  1794 ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  Holland  had  been  annexed 
to  the  Republic,  and  Prussia  had 
deserted  the  coalition.  Every 
new  victory  gained  by  France 
was  signalized  by  some  new  in¬ 
sulting  requisition  to  Swisserland. 
At  one  time  she  was  asked  to 
account  for  the  forged  assignats 
circulated  in  the  French  territo¬ 
ries  ;  at  another,  to  be  answerable 
for  the  venders  of  contraband 
goods ;  now  the  celebration  of 
mass,  by  French  priests,  was  in¬ 
terdicted  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretext;  now  lists  of  emigrants, 
residing  within  the  Helvetic  league, 
were  required;  and,  to  complete 
the  series  of  disgraceful  compli¬ 
ances,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  on  the  advance  of  its  ar¬ 
mies  into  Suabia,  (1796)  peremp¬ 
torily  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
all  Frenchmen  who  had  found  an 
asylum  in  Swisserland  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
An  order  to  this  effect  was  signed 
by  the  Councils,  and  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Berne  alone,  400  unhappy 
j-efugees  were  compelled  to  se¬ 


crete  themselves,  or  to  fly,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
British  minister. 

The  neutrality  henceforward 
assumed  a  new  character.  It  be¬ 
came  armed  against  the  enemies 
of  France.  The  Swiss  contingent, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  Basle, 
since  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  all  foreign  troops,  was  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  the  French  en¬ 
tered  Suabia ;  as  if  the  Austrians 
alone  had  been  the  objects  of  this 
precaution.  On  Moreau’s  cele¬ 
brated  retreat,  (October,  1796) 
his  left  wing  was  permitted  to 
cross  the  Swiss  territory.  The 
arms  and  artillery  of  his  troops, 
indeed,  were  deposited  on  the 
Rhine ;  but  twelve  days  subsist¬ 
ence  was  provided,  and  the  pil¬ 
lage  of  the  countries  which  they 
had  ravaged  was  secured  to  the 
marauders,  notwithstanding  the 
reclamation  of  the  Austrian  com¬ 
mander. 

The  events  of  1797  accele¬ 
rated  the  fall  of  the  masque.  The 
Directory,  disengaged  from  its 
only  remaining  continental  ene¬ 
my,  was  enabled  to  change  insult 
into  invasion.  Barthelemy,  who 
had  hitherto  filled  the  station  of 
Ambassador,  was  recalled  from 
his  diplomatic  labors,  and  elected 
(May  26)  to  a  short-lived  seat  in 
the  Directory,  which,  through  the 
jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  soon 
conducted  him  to  the  burning 
sands  of  Cayenne.  Thirty  years 
of  public  employment,  in  times  of 
unusual  outrage  and  temptation, 
had  left  the  character  of  Barthe¬ 
lemy  without  reproach  ;  and  he 
had  the  rare,  if  not  the  unique 
merit,  of  having  passed  through 
the  furnace  of  the  Revolution 
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without  diminution  of  intrinsic 
value,  or  admixture  of  alloy. 
Mengaud,  his  successor,  was  an 
agent  of  different  stamp;  a  low 
jobber  of  petty  intrigue,  de¬ 
bauched  in  his  habits,  and  broken 
in  character.  His  first  demand 
was,  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
the  British  minister,  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham.  A  peremptory  refusal  would 
have  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war  ;  and  a  remonstrance  of¬ 
fered  in  mild  terms,  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission  from  the  Swiss  to 
the  Directory,  was  dismissed 
with  indignity.  Mr.  Wickham, 
by  a  voluntary  retirement,  ge¬ 
nerously  relieved  the  Confederacy 
from  the  necessity  of  being  guilty 
of  an  unwilling  violation  of  the 
usages  of  nations.  From  Frankfort 
he  addressed  a  note,  (November 
22d)  to  the  Regency  of  Berne,  de¬ 
clarative  of  the  view  which  the 
king  of  England  entertained  of  this 
flagrant  act  of  the  Directory ;  an¬ 
nouncing  that  his  embassy  had 
ceased,  in  order  that  its  continu¬ 
ance  might  not  be  used  by  France 
as  a  pretext  for  the  hostile  pro¬ 
jects  which  she  evidently  mani¬ 
fested  ;  and  protesting  against  any 
suspicion  of  diminished  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  notwithstanding  the 
compulsory  suspension  of  diplo¬ 
matic  intercourse. 

The  work  of  dismemberment 
was  commenced  by  Bonaparte. 
The  Grison  leagues  had  solicited 
the  mediation  of  this  General  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  as  sovereign 
states,  and  their  revolted  provinces 
the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Ror- 
mio.  Without  regard  to  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  repeated  treaties,  he 
profited  by  the  appeal,  and  an¬ 
nexed  these  territories  to  the 


newly-created  Gallo-Cisalpine  Re¬ 
public.  The  spoliated  leagues 
were  consoled  under  the  robbery, 
by  an  assurance,  that  while  they 
continued  to  manifest  fit  respect 
for  the  greatest  nation  of  Europe, 
France  would  vouchsafe  them  her 
protection. 

New  affronts  were  offered  as 
Bonaparte  passed  from  Milan  to 
the  Congress  of  Radstadt.  At 
Berne,  he  morosely  declined  the 
marks  of  honor  which  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  prepared  for  his  recep¬ 
tion.  He  pronouncedGeneva,  which 
at  that  moment  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  and  Basle,  which  was 
avowedly  revolutionized,  to  be  the 
only  true  Republics  in  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  and,  in  the  former  city,  he 
idly  vaunted,  that  before  the  lapse 
of  three  months  he  would  plant 
democracy  in  England.  The  visit 
of  Bonaparte  gave  fresh  activity 
to  the  French  emissaries,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  diminish  that  little  firm¬ 
ness  which  the  regencies  had  hi¬ 
therto  manifested.  Basle  was  the 
chief  seat  of  intrigue  and  insur¬ 
rection,  and  from  it,  as  a  centre, 
inflammatory  writings  were  dili¬ 
gently  circulated  through  the  re¬ 
mote  cantons  by  hosts  of  agita¬ 
tors.  The  first  military  violation 
of  the  neutral  territory,  did  not 
take  place  till  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  8000  men,  under 
General  St.  Cyr,  took  possession 
of  the  Erguel,  a  district  hereto¬ 
fore  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Basle,  and  which,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  date  of  the  Swiss  confedera¬ 
tion,  had  furnished,  under  the 
standard  of  Berne,  its  contingent  to 
the  union.  The  occupation  of  this 
country  gave  the  French  full  com¬ 
mand  of  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Jura,  and  the  possession  of  the 
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town  of  Bienne  placed  them 
within  a  march  of  the  capital  it¬ 
self.  The  regency  of  Berne  could 
no  longer  close  its  eyes  to  the 
obvious  danger  which  threatened 
it ;  but  the  moments  so  precious 
for  action  were,  even  yet,  con¬ 
sumed  in  temporizing  debate.  The 
Avoyer  Steiguer,  venerable  at 
once  from  his  age,  his  talents, 
and  the  steadiness  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  awa¬ 
ken  his  country  from  a  slumber 
which  grew  more  heavy  as  its  ex¬ 
tinction  grew  more  near.  Such 
of  the  Council  as  had  not  yet  em¬ 
braced  the  French  party  in  their 
hearts,  still  cherished  idle  hopes 
of  conciliation,  and  diffident  of 
all  attempts  at  open  resistance, 
thought  to  appease  the  Directory 
by  concession.  A  jealousy  of 
the  predominance  of  Berne  in¬ 
fluenced  the  lesser  cantons ;  and 
not  perceiving  that  the  disease  of 
the  head  must  necessarily  involve 
with  it  that  of  the  members  also, 
they  used  no  means  to  avert  the 
contagion  till  the  whole  body  be¬ 
came  tainted. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  afforded  the  French  new 
opportunities  for  interference, 
which  they  willingly  embraced,  if 
they  might  not  more  properly  be 
said  to  have  created  them.  La 
Harpe  was  employed  to  frame  a 
petition  from  that  country  to  the 
Directory,  in  which  it  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  French  Republic 
to  assist  in  the  re-establishment 
of  its  rights.  The  nature  of  these 
rights  was  explained  at  large,  in 
an  elaborate  Essay  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
from  the  same  pen.  In  this  it 
was  said  that  on  the  surrender  of 
these  districts  to  Berne,  by  the 


Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1536,  an  ex¬ 
press  reservation  was  made  in 
favor  of  all  privileges,  immuni¬ 
ties,  and  franchises,  formerly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  inhabitants  while 
under  his  government;  that  France 
afforded  its  formal  guarantee 
to  this  treaty ;  and  that  the 
most  important  right  thereby  as¬ 
sured,  was  an  annual  assembly 
of  a  deputation  from  their  states. 
This  assembly,  it  is  true,  had 
been  obsolete,  and  forgotten, 
for  more  than  two  centuries ; 
but,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  it  was  to  start  again  into 
life.  A  decree  was  issued  from 
Paris  on  the  28th  of  December, 
by  which,  the  members  of  the 
governments  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
burgh  were  declared  individually 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  such  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  as 
had  addressed,  or  should  hereaf¬ 
ter  address,  the  French  Republic  ; 
and  who,  in  execution  of  ancient 
treaties,  should  claim  its  mediato¬ 
rial  offices  towards  the  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  their  rights.  This 
virtual  declaration  of  war,  ad¬ 
dressed  not  by  one  independent 
state  to  another  equally  free,  but 
as  it  were,  by  a  presiding  judge  to 
an  offending  criminal,  was  met  by 
the  Regency  of  Berne  with  fresh 
marks  of  weakness.  A  commis¬ 
sion  was  framed  to  examine  into 
the  grievances  of  the  Pays  de  V  aud ; 
and  conciliation  and  concession 
were  recommended  as  the  sole 
weapons  which  it  was  to  employ. 

In  consequence  of  a  Report, 
framed  by  these  Commissioners, 
the  supreme  Council  resolved  to 
propose  the  administration  of  a 
general  oath  of  allegiance  through 
the  insurgent  districts.  For  this 
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purpose,  the  entire  militia,,  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  was  summoned  to 
appear  under  the  banners  of  its  de¬ 
partments.  Of  thirty  battalions 
which  assembled,  twenty-four 
pledged  themselves  to  fidelity ; 
the  remaining  six  hesitated,  and 
the  commissioners  permitted  them 
to  disperse  without  any  formal 
animadversion.  At  Lausanne, 
three-fourths  of  the  citizens  re¬ 
ceived  the  oath  with  alacrity ; 
and  throughout  the  other  towns, 
Vevay,  Aubonne,  andMoudon  ex¬ 
cepted,  the  majority  predominated 
in  favor  of  the  ancient  govern¬ 
ment. 

Berne,  at  this  moment,  could 
bring  35,000  men  into  the  field  : 
the  Confederacy,  if  acting  in  con¬ 
cert,  could  double  this  number. 
The  signal  alone  was  wanting  for 
a  general  gathering,  for  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  its  national  institutions, 
and  jealous  of  its  national  honor  : 
but  union  was  far  from  the  public 
councils,  and  this  signal  was  not 
given.  The  Commissioners  were 
recalled ;  not,  however,  till  they 
had  been  insulted  by  a  popular 
tumult  at  Vevay,  one  of  the  most 
disaffected  towns  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  A  party  of  armed  pea¬ 
sants,  from  this  place,  summoned 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  liberated 
some  State  prisoners  who  were 
confined  in  it,  and  obstinately 
persisted  in  retaining  its  military 
possession. 

These  symptoms  of  revolt  were 
doubtless  encouraged  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  French  :  a  division 
of  15,000  men,  under  General  Me¬ 
nard,  had  already  marched  from 


Italy  to  the  environs  of  Geneva* 
To  observe  this  force,  to  repress 
the  attempts  of  the  insurgents,  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  to  regain 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  to  pu¬ 
nish  delinquents,  Colonel  Weiss 
was  instructed  to  enter  the  rebel¬ 
lious  territory.  No  person  could 
have  been  selected,  who  was  less 
fitted  for  an  employment  requiring 
promptness  and  energy.  Weak, 
vain,  fond  of  popular  applause, 
and  bewildered  by  the  sophistry 
of  the  Revolution,  he  became  the 
dupe  and  tool  of  those  whom  he 
was  sent  to  control.  Though 
free  from  all  imputation  either 
of  treachery  or  of  cowardice,  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  was  lost  by  him  to 
his  country ;  and  his  military 
command  was  signalized  by  no 
other  act,  than  the  publication  of 
a  declamatory  Pamphlet*. 

Menard’s  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Ferney.  His  vicinity 
was  the  signal  for  general  out¬ 
rage.  The  public  funds  were 
,  seized  and  confiscated,  the  bailiffs 
were  disarmed,  and  the  castles, 
which  they  occupied,  given  up  to 
pillage.  Every  where  the  insur¬ 
rection  assumed  a  greater  ap¬ 
pearance  of  organization,  and  the 
French  were  hailed  as  friends  and 
deliverers.  A  pretext,  however, was 
still  wanting  for  the  direct  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Bernese,  and  an  acci¬ 
dental  rencontre  was  eagerly  seized 
to  give  colouring  to  the  long  pre¬ 
meditated  hostility.  On  the  25th 
of  January,  Menard  addressed  a 
despatch  to  Colonel  Weiss,  in¬ 
forming  him,  that  a  voluntary  act 
of  the  country  had  invited  the 
French  as  mediators,  and  requi- 


*  Reveillez  vous  Suisses  Colonel  Weiss  is  said  to  have  lost  four  whole  days 
at  this  critical  juncture,  iB  finishing  this  tract  •  and  a  week  more  in  correcting 
the  press. 
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ring  that  the  Swiss  troops  should 
instantly  evacuate  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  which  the  great  nation  had 
recognized  as  an  independent 
state.  The  aid-de-camp,  who 
bore  this  despatch,  was  escorted 
by  two  hussars.  On  entering  the 
village  of  |Thierens,  the  Swiss 
patrols  challenged  the  escort,  and 
received,  as  it  is  said,  a  sabre  cut 
instead  of  a  reply.  In  the  fray, 
one  of  the  French  hussars  was 
shot;  and  this  unlucky  incident 
was  magnified  by  Menard,  in  an 
inflammatory  proclamation,  into 
“  an  unheard-of  outrage  of  the 
satellites  of  oligarchy,  of  wretches 
who  violated  the  most  sacred 
rights,  of  monstrous  assassins, 
guilty  of  a  horrible  crime,  which 
the  French  soldiers  could  never 
behold  with  indifference.”  Ter¬ 
rified  by  these  menaces,  and  the 
additional  denunciations  of  the 
French  Executive,  Colonel  Weiss 
hastily  abandoned  his  post,  and 
completed  his  career  of  imbeci¬ 
lity,  by  permitting  Menard  to 
take  possession  of  the  entire  Pays 
de  Vaud,  without  an  attempt  at 
opposition. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  forcible  ap¬ 
peal  had  been  made  by  the  friends 
of  their  falling  country,  to  the  Swiss 
nation  at  large.  A  general  diet  of  the 
cantons  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Arau  on  the  2nd  of  January  ;  and 
its  declared  object  was  the  solemn 
renewal  of  the  original  Confede¬ 
racy.  Basle  alone  opposed  this 
Congress,  and  by  withdrawing  her 
deputies,  after  a  few  days  attend¬ 
ance,  gave  the  first  example  of 
open  defection.  Ochs,  the  Grand 
Tribune,  Vischer,  Eulacher,  and 
Wernard  Huber,  were  among  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  fac¬ 
tion  in  this  place.  The  latter  in 


his  youth  had  adopted  Rousseau’s 
wild  theories  of  a  State  of  Nature ; 
and  had  retired  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine,  which  he 
practised  with  some  degree  of  re¬ 
putation,  to  the  humbler  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  swineherd.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  convulsions  in 
France  directed  his  morbid  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  another  channel, 
and  recalled  him  to  a  society 
which  he  now  hoped  to  regenerate. 
In  his  writings,  he  inveighed 
against  England  with  peculiar 
bitterness,  and  afforded  a  singu¬ 
lar  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
political  hatred  may  bias  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  by  attributing,  on 
one  occasion,  the  prevalence  of  a 
contagious  disorder  which  was 
raging  among  the  cattle  ofSwiss- 
erland,  to  the  agency  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  minister.  Ochs,  some  years 
since,  had  been  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Paris,  and  in  that  ca¬ 
pital  had  drank  deep  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  doctrines.  The  residence 
of  Mengaud  at  Basle  had  con¬ 
firmed  his  dangerous  principles ; 
and  the  occupation  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Erguel,  by  the  French 
troops,  enabled  him,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  brother  conspira¬ 
tors,  to  accelerate  the  change 
which  they  had  long  meditated. 
The  peasants  were  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  aristocracy,  which 
excluded  them  from  seats  in  the 
Supreme  Council,  was  necessarily 
tyrannical ;  and  having  risen  en 
masse ,  after  a  few  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  they  presented  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  rights,  under  the  title  of 
Magna  Charta,  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  A  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  in  the  market-place,  and 
on  the  5th  of  February,  a  change 
of  constitution  was  proclaimed. 
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The  public  authorities  abdicated 
their  posts,  and  the  administration 
of  government  was  intrusted,  for 
the  present,  to  a  Council  of  sixty, 
selected  indiscriminately  from  all 
ranks  of  the  community. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Zurich 
had  been  equally  powerless  against 
the  progress  of  innovation.  Dis¬ 
affection  had  long  shewn  itself 
among  the  .borderers,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  among  the  rich  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  commercial  town  of 
Staefa.  In  proportion  as  the 
spirit  of  revolt  manifested  itself 
more  openly  in  the  neighbouring 
cantons,  the  government,  with 
mistaken  lenity,  relaxed  in  vi¬ 
gour,  and  with  the  hope  of  conci¬ 
liation  released  some  prisoners, 
whose  political  conduct  had  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  confinement. 
Among  these  was  Bodmer,  a  per¬ 
son  of  no  small  authority  in 
Staefa,  from  his  age,  station,  and 
wealth  ;  and  whose  revolutionary 
ambition,  whetted  by  a  keen  sense 
of  personal  injury,  nowr  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  effect  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  government  which  he 
could  not  forgive.  Remonstrances 
and  petitions  were  poured  in  upon 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and 
every  new  concession  was  met  by 
some  new  discontent.  An  order 
for  a  general  armament,  wTas  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  signal  for  avowed 
resistance ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  compelled  to  ratify  a  Magna 
Charta  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Basle,  by  which  the  virtual  au¬ 
thority  was  transferred  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Convention  of  one 
hundred  members.  Lucerne, 
ShafFhausen,  and  Soleure,  follow¬ 
ed  this  example,  with  different 
modifications.  In  the  Thurgau, 
the  Marches,  Sargans,  Tocken- 


burgh,  the  Rheinthal,  and  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gal- 
len,  important  changes  were  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  in  Friburgh,  and 
the  small  cantons  only,  did  the 
partizans  of  Revolution  fail  to 
obtain  a  predominance. 

The  25 th  of  January  witnessed 
the  solemn  renewal  of  the  fede¬ 
rative  oath  at  Arau.  The  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Zurich  pronounced  an 
oration,  in  which  he  recalled  the 
memory  of  Stauffacher,  Furst,  and 
Melchthal,  and  invoked  their  de¬ 
scendants  to  emulate  the  valour  and 
fidelity  of  their  great  forefathers. 
Each  of  the  assembled  envoys 
then  separately  swore,  in  the  name 
of  his  canton,  to  maintain  invio¬ 
lably  all  leagues  and  alliances, 
and  reciprocally  to  protect  the 
Constitution  and  the  privileges  of 
the  several  States.  The  ceremo¬ 
nial  passed  almost  in  the  presence 
of  Mengaud,  who  had  insulted 
the  Diet  by  daily  remonstrances 
and  denunciations,  and  personally 
distributed  tri-coloured  cockades 
among  the  seditious  rabble.  Con¬ 
tent  with  this  semblance  of  union, 
the  Diet  terminated  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  success  of  French 
intrigue  plainly  manifested  itself 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  depu¬ 
ties  withdrew.  The  tow  n  of  Arau 
declared  itself  independent.  But, 
for  once,  prompt  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  government  frustrated 
the  revolutionary  designs.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  were 
arrested  ;  a  cordon  of  troops  sur¬ 
rounded  the  town ;  and  such  of  the 
insurgents  as  withdrew  from  the 
investigations  of  the  Police,  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  enraged  peasants  by  a  rapid 
flight  to  Basle. 

'Fhe  Council  of  Berne  had  de- 
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rived  some  confidence  from  the 
assembly  of  the  Diet,  and  had 
not  omitted  to  issue  orders  for 
defensive  operations.  Anxious 
at  the  same  time  to  profit  by  the 
good  will  and  increasing  attach¬ 
ment  of  its  remaining  subjects,  it 
projected  a  revision  of  all  existing 
abuses  in  its  Constitution ;  and 
consented  to  frame  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  modelled  on 
a  representative  form.  In  the 
last  days  of  January,  at  the 
close  of  the  Diet,  citations  were 
issued  to  the  several  communes 
and  villages  of  Berne  to  send  a 
deputation  to  its  Council ;  and 
fifty-two  new  members  were  thus 
added  to  assist  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  No  time  was  lost  in  noti¬ 
fying  this  change  of  Constitution 
to  the  Directory  and  to  Mengaud. 
The  latter  received  the  informa¬ 
tion  with  haughtiness  and  con¬ 
tempt,  and  by  way  of  reply,  de¬ 
manded  satisfaction  for  the  late 
insults  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  French  party  at  Arau,  and  an 
unconditional  abdication  by  the 
existing  magistrates.  A  rejec¬ 
tion  of  these  propositions,  he 
added,  would  be  attended  by  the 
immediate  march  of  the  French 
troops  on  Berne. 

It  is  probable  that  Mengaud 
had  miscalculated  the  temper  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
this  canton,  and  had  attributed 
the  late  changes  in  government 
to  force,  rather  than  to  a  vo¬ 
luntary  concession.  In  this  he 
was  wholly  mistaken.  The  spirit 
of  the  Bernese  population  was 


roused  to  fury  by  the  unblushing 
audacity  of  the  French  demands  ; 
and  loud  clamours  for  war  amply 
testified  the  national  indignation. 
There  were  those  in  the  Council 
also  who  now  urged  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  sword :  all  classes 
appeared  animated  by  enthusiasm, 
and  a  firm  and  peremptory  refu¬ 
sal  was  conveyed  to  Mengaud. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  more  than  25,000  Swiss  had 
been  already  collected  in  three 
divisions :  and  their  commander, 
the  veteran  d’Erlach,  the  Lord  of 
Hindelbank,  was  not  likely  to  be 
backward  in  obeying  an  order 
for  action.  He  had  already  dis¬ 
played  the  dignity  of  genuine 
patriotism  in  his  reply  to  Brune, 
(the  French  General,  who  had 
succeeded  Menard  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud)  when 
summoned  by  that  officer  to  sur¬ 
render  the  celebrated  post  of  Mo- 
rat.  My  ancestors ,  he  answered, 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  surrender. 
Even  if  I  were  base  enough  to  think 
of  it,  this  monument  of  their  valour , 
now  before  my  eyes*,  would  of  it¬ 
self  prevent  me.  I  must  be  spared 
such  messages  for  the  future. 

The  force  under  Brune  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  24,000  French,  with 
an  attached  irregular  corps  of 
3000  Vaudois.  He  had  been 
promised  reinforcements  from  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  to 
increase  his  numbers  to  45,000 
strong ;  and,  till  these  arrived,  his 
policy  was  to  lull  the  suspicions 
of  the  Council  of  Berne.  For  this 
purpose,  he  made  pacific  over- 


*  The  Charnel-house  of  the  Burgundians,  under  their  Duke  Charles,  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476.  This  famous  ossuary  was  destroyed  on  the 
invasion  of  the  French,  March  3,  1798.  A  falsification  of  dates,  in  the 
Moniteur,  represented  this  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Morat, 
which,  however,  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  June. 
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lures,  and  pleading  the  limited 
nature  of  his  instructions  as  a  bar 
to  any  specific  negociation,  he 
gained  time  by  pretending  that  it 
was  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  Directory.  An  armistice  of 
fourteen  days,  to  expire  at  sun-set 
on  the  1st  of  March,  was  wil¬ 
lingly  consented  to  by  each  party ; 
and  this  interval  was  diligently 
employed  by  the  French  General, 
and  his  agent  Mengaud,  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  corrupt  the  peasantry, 
the  troops,  and  the  regency  of 
Berne. 

The  Bernese  army  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  occupied  a  line  of  not  less 
than  forty  miles  in  extent,  of 
which  the  town  of  Vuilly  formed 
the  extreme  right,  Morat  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  Fribourg  the  left.  The 
Helvetic  contingent,  about  five  or 
six  thousand  strong,  was  posted  in 
reserve*.  This  force,  though 
without  engineers,  and  containing 
not  more  than  600  cavalry,  might 
have  done  much  for  the  safety  of 
Switzerland.  But  the  last  days 
of  the  armistice  were  distinguished 
by  yet  more  disgraceful  vacilla¬ 
tion  and  imbecility  on  the  part  of 
the  regency,  than  it  had  hitherto 
manifested.  D’Erlaeh  sensitively 
alive  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  pro¬ 
tracted  campaign  with  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  force  under  his  command, 
and  anxious  to  free  himself  from 
them  by  an  early  and  vigorous  blow, 
demanded  and  obtained  the  most 
unlimited  powers  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  Relying  upon  these  he  planned 


termination  of  the  armistice,  and 
flew  to  his  post  with  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  forebodings  of  success. 
The  absence  of  the  General  from 
the  Council,  once  again  restored 
the  ascendancy  of  the  pacific  fac¬ 
tion.  A  new  proposal  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Brune  couched  in  no 
friendly  terms,  and  declared  to 
be  his  ultimatum.  It  required 
abdication  by  the  present  ma¬ 
gistrates,  the  establishment  of  a 
provisionary  government  which 
might  frame  a  new  Constitution 
on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  release  of  all  state 
prisoners,  and  the  immediate  dis¬ 
bandment  of  the  army.  Even 
these  harsh  conditions,  for  the 
consideration  of  which  a  term  only 
of  24  hours  was  allowed,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  seemed  to  promise  little 
hope  of  ultimate  security  :  for  al¬ 
though  Brune  stipulated  on  the 
other  hand  to  withdraw  his  forces, 
it  was  with  one  most  ambiguous 
qualification :  unless  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  do  otherwise  by  the  new 
magistracy .  The  secret  influence, 
however,  of  the  French  partizans, 
the  treachery  of  some,  and  the 
cowardice  of  others  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  induced  it  to  listen  to  these 
dishonorable  proposals.  The  pow¬ 
ers  granted  to  d’Erlach  were  re¬ 
pealed,  and  a  deputation  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  inform  Brune  that 
the  ancient  government  had  ceased 
to  exist. 

Orders  for  attack  had  already 
been  issued  by  d'Erlach  who  anx- 


a  general  attack  for  the  night  of  the  iously  awaited  the  moment  at 
1st  of  March,  immediately  on  the  which  it  be  might  commenced, 

*  To  this  force  Zurich  contributed  1500  men,  Uri  600,  Schwitz,  Glaris, 
and  Underwalden,  400  each.  Appenzel  and  St.  Gall  350.  Lucerne  1200  who 
were  to  cover  its  own  frontier.  Zug,  notaman.  The  troops  of  Fribourg  and 
Soleure,  which  were  not  less  exposed  to  attack  than  Berne  itself,  remained 
within  their  own  territory. 
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when  his  brilliant  hopes  were 
clouded  by  this  most  unexpected 
intelligence.  Returning  to  Berne, 
he  uttered  reproaches  and  remon¬ 
strances  in  vain.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  capital  only  that  he  found 
mortification:  suspicion  had  arisen 
in  the  camp,  and  distrust,  and  dis¬ 
quietude  manifested  itself  among 
his  companions  in  arms.  Emis¬ 
saries,  in  the  interest  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  were  not  wanting,  who 
clandestinely  suggested  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  that  their  leaders  had  sold 
them  to  the  French ;  deep  mur¬ 
murs  testified  the  existence  of  in¬ 
subordination  in  the  ranks,  and 
more  than  one  battalion  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been 
announced  to  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral,  that  his  expected  reinforce¬ 
ments  under  Schawenberg,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  numerous  train  of 
artillery  and  of  a  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  had  entered 
the  bishopric  of  Basle.  Thus  se¬ 
cure  of  his  object,  not  more  from 
his  superior  military  strength  than 
from  the  pusillanimity  and  inde¬ 
cision  of  his  opponents,  Brune 
now  refused  all  terms  but  those  of 
unconditional  surrender.  At  this 
open  avowal,  even  the  French 
party  in  Berne  was  compelled  to 
throw  itself  into  the  torrent  of 
general  indignation,  and  fresh 
powers  were  communicated  to 
d’Erlach  with  permission  to  com¬ 
mence  his  projected  attack. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  these 
orders  been  delivered,  when  they 
were  once  more  revoked  upon  an 
understanding,  that  the  armistice 
had  been  prolonged  for  thirty 
hours  more.  The  motives  which 


actuated  Brune,  from  whom  this 
proposition  emanated,  are  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  known  ;  but  the  fact  itself 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  one  of 
his  despatches  to  the  Directory*  ; 
so  that  in  the  subsequent  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  French  the  additional 
guilt  of  treachery  is  added  to  that 
of  unjust  aggression. 

The  armistice  thus  continued 
was  to  close  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3rd  of  March  ;  yet  be¬ 
fore  the  original  term  had  expired, 
on  the  night  of  the  1st,  the  castle 
of  Dornach,  at  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cant  on  of  Sol  cure, 
was  attacked  by  Schawenberg,  act¬ 
ing  under  the  orders  of  Brune,  and 
captured  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  post  of  Lengnau,  between 
Buren  and  Soleure,  was  nearly  at 
the  same  time  surprized  by  an 
overwhelming  force,  and  the  Ober- 
land  battalion,  which  occupied  it, 
after  losing  its  best  officers  and 
many  men,  fell  back  upon  the 
city  of  Soleure;  Schawenberg 
pursued  it  under  the  walls.  His 
summons  intimated  that  if  the 
least  resistance  was  offered,  or  a, 
single  drop  of  blood  was  shed, 
the  members  of  the  government 
should  answer  for  it  with  their 
heads ;  that  half  an  hour  was 
granted  for  deliberation,  and  that 
as  soon  as  this  period  had  expired, 
the  town  would  be  set  in  flames, 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the 
sword. 

This  ferocious  message,  so  alien 
from  European  warfare,  induced 
an  immediate  surrender.  The  gates 
were  unbarred,  under  a  formal  as¬ 
surance,  that  persons  and  property 
should  be  respected.  In  confor¬ 
mity  with  this  agreement,  the  first 


*  Redacteur.  xxiv  Vento.se,  An.  ?L  No,  819. 
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acts  of  the  French  General,  on 
entering  the  town,  were  to  disarm 
the  inhabitants,  to  seize  all  mili¬ 
tary  stores,  and  to  sack  four  and 
twenty  neighbouring  villages.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  magistrates,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  paraded  through  the 
streets  in  barbarous  triumph,  were 
put  to  death  without  even  the  for¬ 
mality  of  a  military  trial. 

Friburg  underwent  a  similar 
fate.  It  was  attacked  at  the  same 
hour  as  Soleure,  and  defended 
with  distinguished  bravery  by  500 
Bernese.  This  resistance  pro¬ 
voked  the  French  to  commence  a 
bombardment :  a  few  houses  be¬ 
ing  fired,  and  a  breach  soon  ren¬ 
dered  practicable,  the  military 
who  defended  it  consented  to 
withdraw,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
indiscriminate  massacre.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  nearly  4000  peasants, 
and  by  those  of  nobler  birth  who 
still  clung  to  their  falling  coun¬ 
try,  they  retired  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  bearing  with  them  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  having  taken 
post  in  the  village  of  Saingines, 
about  three  leagues  from  Berne, 
on  the  little  rivulet  of  Sensen, 
they  obstinately  maintained  them¬ 
selves  against  every  attack. 

The  original  position  of  the 
Bernese  army  was  no  longer  tena¬ 
ble  in  consequence  of  these  events, 
for  it  was  turned  on  both  flanks, 
and  a  retreat  became  unavoida¬ 
ble.  The  troops  had  been  partly 
seduced  by  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  French  agents,  who  had 
mingled  in  the  ranks  during  the 
armistice,  and  partly  irritated  by 
the  late  defeats  of  their  comrades. 
They  were  disgusted  by  the  vacil¬ 
lation  of  the  Executive,  and  ill 
calculated,  by  previous  habits,  for 
the  disciplined  movements  of  a 


regular  army,  the  energies  of 
which  are  never  more  called  out 
than  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
a  retreat.  Thus  the  ill-smothered 
flames  of  mutiny  burst  out  with 
the  first  orders  to  retire.  On  the 
right,  the  militia  of  Argau  dis¬ 
banded  itself  and  returned  home, 
so  that  not  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
division  remained  under  its  stand¬ 
ards.  In  the  centre,  still  greater 
violence  was  manifested.  The 
Generals  were  loudly  accused  of 
treachery ;  and  an  officer,  to 
whom  the  first  counter-order  of 
attack  was  attributed,  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  by  his  own 
regiment.  Each  battalion,  with¬ 
out  communicating  with  head¬ 
quarters,  occupied  the  post  of  its 
own  choice ;  and  no  general  or¬ 
ders  were  issued,  nor  if  issued 
would  they  have  been  obeyed. 
The  left  alone  retained  its  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  assiduity  of  its 
commander,  Watteville,  preserved 
it  from  loss  or  disorder.  The  new 
position,  about  three  leagues  in 
front  of  Berne,  extended  from 
Frauenbunnen  on  the  right 
through  Friensberg,  Gumminen, 
and  Laupen,  to  Neweneck  on  the 
left,  and  occupied  a  line  of  nearly 
thirty  miles.  To  protect  this 
range,  little  more  than  14,000 
men  remained ;  8000  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Neweneck  and  Gum¬ 
minen,  with  more  than  20,000 
French  opposed  to  them.  The 
remainder  were  concentrated  in 
Frauenbunnen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.  Peasants,  women,  boys,  and 
old  men,  armed  and  equipped  with 
such  weapons  as  came  first  to 
hand,  thronged  to  the  interme¬ 
diate  villages,  and  with  desperate 
resolution  awaited  the  approach  of 
Schawenberg,  from  Soleure,  at  the 
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head  of  18,000  victorious  troops. 
The  contingents  of  the  other  can¬ 
tons,  through  a  mistaken  policy, 
which  induced  them  to  prefer  se¬ 
parate  defence  to  a  grand  general 
effort,  fell  back  with  rapidity, 
each  upon  its  own  frontier. 

As  a  crowning  stroke  to  its 
former  inconsistencies  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Berne,  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  out 
the  Landsturm,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  solemnly  resigned  its 
powers  to  a  provisionary  regency. 
The  first  step  of  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  was  to  announce  this 
change  to  Brune,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  the  disbandment  of 
its  own  army  provided  the  French 
would  agree  not  to  advance  beyond 
their  present  position.  The  plunder 
of  Berne  was  now,  however,  within 
the  grasp  of  the  conqueror,  and  a 
demand  of  the  unconditional  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  French  army  within 
its  walls  was  his  insulting  reply  to 
this  proposal.  It  is  not  easy  to  paint 
the  internal  convulsions  of  this  de¬ 
voted  city  at  the  moment  of  its  sum¬ 
mons.  Rage,  shame,  terror,  and 
jealousy,  every  furious  passion  was 
at  its  height ;  but  few  were  agreed 
as  to  the  objects  against  which  their 
violence  should  first  be  directed. 
Some  devoting  themselves  to  their 
country,  mingled  as  volunteers 
with  the  soldiery :  others  suspici¬ 
ous  both  of  their  commanders  and 
their  government,  breathed  venge¬ 
ance  against  their  fellow-citizens : 
and  the  French,  the  new  regency, 
and  the  Generals  were  by  turns 
condemned  and  menaced.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night,  the  troops  in  occu¬ 
pation  of  Gumminen  and  Laup.en, 
quitted  their  posts  and  rushed  tu¬ 
multuously  into  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  The  magistrate?  endea¬ 


voured  to  appease  them,  but  in 
vain ;  their  clamours  were  loud 
against  their  officers  whom  they 
denounced  as  traitors ;  and,  in 
the  morning,  two  of  these  un¬ 
happy  victims,  the  Colonels  Stet- 
tler  and  Ryhiner,  were  massacred 
by  the  bayonet.  Remorse  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  first  transports  of 
the  glutted  fury  of  the  assassins. 
They  hastily  returned  to  their 
post,  and  none  fought  with  more 
distinguished  valor  on  the  mor¬ 
row. 

The  Avoyer  Steiguer,  in  his 
civil  capacity,  had  combated  to 
the  latest  moment  that  fatal  sys¬ 
tem  which  accelerated  the  ruin 
of  his  country.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  provisionary  regency, 
he  acknowledged  that  his  func¬ 
tions  had  expired,  and  gracefully 
surrendered  the  insignia  of  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  had  long  since  lost  its 
influence,  and  had  now  become  a 
mockery.  By  an  ancient  law  of 
the  state,  the  Avoyer  on  the  day 
of  battle  had  the  privilege  of  chief 
military  command;  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  this  sole  power,  which  now 
remained  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  he  hurried  to  the 
field.  The  weight  of  70  years, 
and  the  weakness  of  precarious 
health,  were  disregarded  by  this 
venerable  patriot.  Accompanied 
by  his  brother  and  his  family,  he 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  Berne  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  and  hastened 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  d’Erlach 
at  Frauenbunnen. 

The  cannonade  began  at  one  in 
the  morning  on  the  left  of  the 
Bernese,  at  Neweneck,  Laupen, 
Lengnau,  and  St.  Gines.  At  the 
latter  place  the  French  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  it  was  only  before 
superior  numbers  that  the  Her- 
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nese  gave  way  in  their  other 
posts.  The  obstinacy  of  their 
defence  was  worthy  of  a  better 
fate.  In  the  battalion  of  Over¬ 
land,  which  protected  Lengnau, 
seven  grand- children  and  three 
sons  fell  by  the  side  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarch  who  led  th^m  to  the  field. 
The  carnage  in  the  ranks  ex¬ 
ceeded  800,  and  many  of  these 
were  women.  At  break  of  day  a 
strong  reinforcement  arrived,  and 
the  attack  was  recommenced  by 
General  Graffenreid,  with  fury. 
No  force  could  withstand  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  the  Swiss  charge  ;  and  the 
French  were  driven  over  three 
leagues  of  ground,  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men,  and  most 
of  their  artillery. 

It  was  not  till  a  later  hour,  five 
in  the  morning,  that  Schawenberg 
attacked  Frauenbunnen  at  once 
in  front  and  flank.  His  num¬ 
bers  tripled  that  of  the  Bernese ; 
he  was  provided  with  horse  artil¬ 
lery,  an  instrument  of  war  as  yet 
unknown  to  his  opponents ;  and 
against  400  irregular  horse  he  ar¬ 
rayed  2000  well-appointed  cavalry. 
Steiguer  and  d’Erlach  were  every 
where  in  the  midst  of  the  fire ;  and 
by  their  actions,  not  less  than  by 
their  words,  encouraged  their  lit¬ 
tle  band  of  heroes.  But  all  this 
profusion  of  valor  was  uselessly 
lavished  ;  the  post  was  turned, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  slowly  upon  Urteren.  Every 
step  of  ground  was  tracked  by 
blood,  and  this  not  of  men  only. 
Not  fewer  than  300  women  were 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Swiss 
ranks,  rudely  armed  with  various 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
two-thirds  of  these  perished  in 
the  conflict.  Urteren  also  was 
won  by  the  French,  but  a  more 


favourable  post  presented  itself 
at  Grauholtz,  a  woody  hill,  co¬ 
vering  the  roads  which  diverge 
to  Zurich  and  Bdrne,  and  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  right  by  a  precipi¬ 
tous  mountain.  The  combat  on 
this  spot  was  yet  more  murde¬ 
rous  than  heretofore  :  and  for 
nearly  three  hours  all  attempts  of 
the  French  were  repulsed,  till  the 
slight  breastwork  which  protected 
the  defenders  being  destroyed  by 
artillery,  and  their  flank  turned 
by  a  party  which  had  scaled  the 
rock,  they  rallied  for  a  fourth  time 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  this 
station.  A  fifth  and  last  battle 
v/as  fought  under  the  very  gates 
of  Berne.  Here  on  the  open  plain 
every  discharge  of  cannon  levelled 
wdiole  ranks  to  the  earth,  and 
piles  of  dead  indiscriminately 
heaped,  men,  children,  women, 
and  cattle,  wrere  the  only  impedi¬ 
ments  which  now  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cavalry,  whose  charge 
was  to  complete  the  slaughter. 

The  Burghers  of  the  capital 
had  listened  with  anxious  alarm 
to  the  cannonade  which  hourly 
approached  nearer  to  their  walls. 
From  these,  they  were  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  last  of  this  series  of 
battles.  Despair  w'as  in  every 
heart  at  its  result.  Resistance ‘w^as 
manifestly  impossible,  and  the 
gates  wrere  thrown  open  to  the 
conquerors  upon  a  verbal  promise 
of  respect  to  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty.  The  concluding  act  of  the 
regents  wras  in  unison  with  all 
those  which  had  preceded  it ;  and 
as  if  resolved  to  palsy  the  little 
remaining  strength  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  they  forwarded  orders  to 
the  victorious  division  of  the 
left,  which  wras  advancing  rapidly 
on  Fribourg,  to  halt  and  desist 
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from  hostilities.  The  news  of  the 
surrender  of  the  capital  followed 
quickly  on  these  orders,  and 
roused  again  that  spirit  of  fury 
and  insubordination  which  had 
been  calmed  by  partial  victory. 
Their  officers  one  more  became 
objects  of  indiscriminate  ven¬ 
geance,  and  the  Adjutants-Gene- 
ral  Crousaz  and  Gumoens  were 
destroyed  by  the  madness  of  the 
enraged  assassins. 

A  similar  fate  was  reserved  for 
the  noble  and  unhappy  d’Erlach. 
His  wish  had  been  to  fall  in  the 
battle,  of  the  fatal  termination  of 
which  he  could  feel  butlittle  doubt. 
I  see  the  rising  of  the  sun ,  he  ob¬ 
served  to  his  aid-de-camp  at  the 
first  break  of  morning,  but  I  shall 
never  more  behold  its  setting .  When 
the  rout  became  general,  and  all 
further  exertion  was  hopeless,  he 
endeavoured  to  find  his  way  to¬ 
wards  the  Lake  of  Thun,  to  the 
south-east  of  which  the  valleys  of 
Hasli  and  Oberland  offered  an  im¬ 
pregnable  retreat  amid  mountains 
and  glaciers.  In  these  a  stand  might 
be  made  at  all  times  against  the  in¬ 
vaders  ;  and  with  this  view,  maga¬ 
zines  to  a  large  extent  had  been 
provided  in  its  fastnesses,  and  a 
precautionary  depot  had  been  filled 
with  arms,  treasure,  provisions, 
and  artillery.  Covered  with  blood 
and  dirt,  abandoned  on  all  sides, 
and  separated  from  his  friend 
Steiguer,  to  whom  he  had  com¬ 
municated  his  intention,  d’Erlach 
reached  the  village  of  Munsingen, 
about  half  way  on  his  proposed 
route,  with  difficulty,  but  with¬ 
out  interception  by  his  pursuers. 
At  this  point  his  person  was  re¬ 
cognised,  and  he  was  seized  by 
some  of  the  straggling  murderers, 


yet  reeking  from  the  massacre  at 
Gumminen.  They  tied  him  to  a 
cart,  and  were  conveying  him  in 
bitter  mockery  to  Berne,  when  a 
second  band  of  ruffians  frustrated 
their  intention,  and  rushing  in 
with  savage  cries,  butchered  their 
victim  by  repeated  stabs.  An 
officer  who  had  joined  him  in  his 
retreat,  implored  the  life  of  his 
General,  and  shared  his  fate.  He 
fell  dead  by  his  side,  pierced  with 
seventeen  wounds* 

This  scene  of  blood  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  French  agen¬ 
cy.  Especial  pains  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  Bernese  army  that 
they  were  betrayed  by  their  com¬ 
manders  ;  and  the  wretched  per¬ 
petrators,  soon  after  its  occur¬ 
rence,  stated  in  palliation  of  a 
murder  for  which  they  then  en¬ 
dured  the  bitterest  remorse,  that 
the  French  had  shewn  them  let¬ 
ters  forged  to  resemble  d’Er- 
lach’s  own  hand,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
mised  first  to  lead  his  country¬ 
men  to  battle,  and  then  to  betray 
them. 

Steiguer  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  the  same  moun¬ 
tainous  asylum.  Under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  faithful  soldier  he 
passed  through  groupes  of  en¬ 
raged  and  drunken  peasants,  and 
even  through  the  light  troops  of 
the  enemy,  which  were  scouring 
the  country,  till  he  reached  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Thun. 
Here  he  was  overcome  by  fatigue, 
and  sinking  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  he 
slept  for  several  hours,  unknown, 
and  therefore  unmolested  by  the 
French  dragoons.  Having  crossed 
the  lake,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
canton  of  Under walden  :  but  even 
here  his  residence  was  insecure; 
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nor  was  he  permitted  to  repose 
till  he  gained  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions  *. 

No  violence  which  a  conquer¬ 
ing  army  can  inflict  upon  a  van¬ 
quished  country  was  spared  to 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity  of  Berne :  and  the  horrors 
©1  the  few  days  succeeding  its 
capture  are  too  painful  and  too 
odious  to  be  detailed.  Lust, 
cruelty,  and  rapine  were  glutted 
to  their  fullest  height;  and  the 
blood  and  smoke  of  desolated  vil¬ 
lages  deformed  the  face  of  this 
lately  smiling  country.  In  the 
city  itself,  plunder  was  the  chief 
object:  and  Brune  seized  indiscri¬ 
minately  on  all  public  and  private 
wealth  which  fell  within  his  grasp. 
The  National  Treasury,  which  is 
said  to  have  contained  more  than 
half  a  million  in  specie,  maga¬ 
zines,  granaries,  the  arsenal,  300 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  40,000  stand 
of  arms  were  among  the  first  se¬ 
questrations.  The  depots  in  Ober- 
land  were  betrayed ;  and  a  me¬ 
nace  of  invasion,  accompanied 
with  the  customary  promise  of 
independence  and  liberty,  won 
them  from  the  credulous  moun¬ 
taineers  to  whose  protection  they 
had  bean  intrusted.  To  complete 
the  disgrace  of  Swisserland,  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  for  a  general  dis¬ 
arming  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  March  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Brune  terminated,  and 
he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of 
Italy.  His  civil  power  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 


commissaries  who  completed  die 
impoverishment  he  had  begun.  Le 
Carlier  commenced  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  imprisoning  eleven  magis¬ 
trates  in  the  citadel  of  Strasburg, 
as  sureties  for  the  sequestrations 
which  he  was  about  to  demand. 
He  then  imposed  a  contribution  of 
100,000  crowns  on  Friburg,  and 
800,000  livres  on  Berne  ;  and  on 
his  quitting  the  country,  fifteen 
millions  of  livres  in  addition  were 
levied  in  different  proportions  on 
the  five  cantons,  Berne,  Friburg, 
Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Zurich t. 
Rapinat,  who  took  his  place,  ex¬ 
ceeded  him  in  avarice  of  plunder. 
He  first  affixed  his  seal  to  all  the 
public  treasuries,  and  then  ex¬ 
tended  his  requisitions  to  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  750,000  livres  were  ex¬ 
torted  from  three  Abbeys ;  the 
Patrician  families  of  Berne  were 
compelled  to  contribute  six  ;  and 
from  those  of  Friburg,  Lucerne, 
Soleure,  and  Zurich,  seven  were  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  threats  and  violence. 

The  Constitution,  which  the 
Parisian  cabinet  framed  for  Swis¬ 
serland,  portioned  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  into  twenty-two  departments 
as  an  indivisible  Republic.  Two 
legislative  assemblies,  composed 
of  four  senators  and  eiaht  conn- 

o 

sellors  deputed  by  each  depart¬ 
ment,  were  to  meet  at  Arau  :  and 
out  of  these  bodies  five  Directors, 
in  whose  hands  the  Executive 
power  was  lodged,  were  to  be 
annually  elected.  Thus  assimi¬ 
lated  to  France  itself,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ten  departments  f 


*  Steiguer,  after  various  unavailing  attempts  to  restore  his  country  to  lij 
berty,  died  at  Augsbtirgh  in  December,  1799. 

f  Berne  six  millions,  Zurich  three,  the  others  two  apiece. 

+  Argau,  Basle,  Berne,  Friburgh,  Leman,  Lucerne,  Oberland,  SchafThau 
sen,  Soleure,  and  Zurich. 
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held  their  first  sitting  on  the  12th 
of  April.  The  remainder  hesi¬ 
tated,  or  refused  the  summons. 

Geneva,  whose  unceasing  tur¬ 
bulence  well  merited  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  which  it  had  brought  down 
after  a  long  series  of  changes  and 
convulsions,  was  occupied  by  1600 
French,  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
marching  through  the  city,  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  in  it  as  a  gar¬ 
rison.  The  influence  of  the  bay¬ 
onet  speedily  adjusted  the  terms 
of  union,  and  her  formal  incorpo¬ 
ration  with  France  was  proclaimed 
on  the  16  th  of  April. 

The  invitation  to  the  new  As¬ 
sembly  at  Arau  was  peremptorily 
rejected  by  the  five  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwitz,  Under walden,  Zug, 
and  Glaris.  The  same  spot  which 
had  given  birth  to  the  first  Helvetic 
confederacy,  was  again  to  be  con¬ 
secrated  by  another  declaration  of 
independence;  and  the  impressive 
scene  which  Brunnen  had  wit¬ 
nessed  in  \3\5r,  was  renewed  by 
the  mountaineers  of  its  vicinity 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  500  years. 
At  this  spot  the  delegates  of  the 
five  states  entered  into  solemn 
mutual  assurances,  that  they  never 
would  receive  law  from  a  stranger, 
nor  abandon,  without  resistance, 
their  national  government ;  and 
commissioners  were  despatched, 
(April  5  th)  to  Schawenberg  and 
Le  Carlier,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Paris,  to  present  a 
remonstrance,  as  soon  as  the  per¬ 
mission  of  these  local  authorities 
should  be  obtained.  Passports 
were  refused  to  the  commission¬ 
ers,  and  they  were  haughtily  dis¬ 
missed.  They  were  informed  that 
the  express  will  of  the  Directory 
had  already  been  made  known  to 
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them ;  that  resistance  to  it  was  vain ; 


and  that  the  interests  of  Swisser- 
land  demanded  their  submission. 
Placards  at  the  same  time  were 
largely  dispersed,  by  which  the 
priests  of  the  hostile  districts  were 
made  responsible  with  their  heads 
for  public  tranquillity ;  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution, 
within  twelve  days,  was  peremp¬ 
torily  enjoined. 

Nor  was  it  on  proclamations 
only  that  Schawenberg  relied  for 
success.  He  prohibited  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  districts  which  he 
termed  insurgent,  and  endeavoured 
to  reduce  them  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  slow,  but  certain  attacks  of 
famine.  But  privation  and  me¬ 
nace  were  alike  fruitless  against 
the  mountaineers,  and  tended  only 
to  inflame  the  passions  which 
were  already  kindling.  Every 
recollection  with  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country  abounded 
was  called  to  minister  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  freedom.  Priests  were 
not  wanting  to  invoke  the  anger  of 
heaven  upon  him  who  refused  to 
arm  for  his  liberty  and  religion, 
nor  prophets  to  foretell  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  him  who  girt  himself  to 
the  contest.  The  tree  of  liberty 
was  associated  in  abhorrence  with 
the  cap  of  Gesler.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  other  master  hut  God ,  was 
the  cry  of  the  Schwitzers  in  their 
assembly,  and  we  will  serve  no 
other :  we  have  steel ,  hands,  and 
the  example  of  our  Fathers. 

Schwitz  was  at  this  time  the 
centre  of  the  alliance.  A  council 
of  war,  consisting  of  six  members, 
was  framed  in  this  canton,  to 
which  the  conduct  of  active  mea¬ 
sures  was  committed,  and  which 
claimed  obedience  by  virtue  of 
the  oath  of  fidelity  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  had  alreadv  sworn  to  his 
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country.  Any  apologist  of  the 
new  Constitution  was  declared 
guilty  of  High  Treason,  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was 
called  to  military  exercise,  and 
the  infirm  and  aged  were  directed 
to  labour  on  the  fortifications. 
The  forfeiture  of  citizenship  was 
inflicted  as  a  penalty  upon  such 
absentees,  as  being  within  the 
limits  of  Swisserland,  refused  to 
return  to  their  native  homes.  No 
excitement  by  which  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm  could  be  awakened  was 
neglected  ;  for  in  the  approaching 
struggle,  the  valor  of  desperation 
was  singly  to  supply  disparity  of 
numbers,  want  of  experience,  and 
ignorance  of  military  tactics.  The 
convents  poured  forth  missiona¬ 
ries  to  the  ranks  ;  standards  laden 
with  relics,  and  with  images  of 
saints,  were  consecrated  by  their 
hands ;  and  the  battalions,  to 
which  they  had  been  presented, 
marched  to  the  field  ehaunting 
patriotic  songs,  to  the  sound  of 
warlike  music.  Marianus  Herzog, 
Hector  of  our  Lady  of  the  Her¬ 
mits,  and  Paul  Styger,  a  Capuchin, 
whose  influence  was  most  exten¬ 
sive  among  the  Schwitzers,  daily 
harangued  a  crowd  of  greedy  au¬ 
ditors.  The  latter  rode  on  horse¬ 
back  in  his  religious  habit,  a 
brace  of  pistols  were  in  his  girdle, 
in  one  hand  was  a  crucifix  which 
he  called  the  genuine  tree  of  li¬ 
berty,  and  in  the  other  wras  a 
sw^ord.  Every  movement  of  the 
people  announced  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  national  feeling,  and  those 


who  had  hitherto  guided  it,  wyere 
not  now  backward  to  profit  by  its 
flood. 

The  united  forces  of  the  five 
cantons  scarcely  exceeded  10,000 
men,  and  even  as  to  the  disposal 
of  these,  a  fluctuation  of  counsels 
had  already  been  manifested. 
Protracted  war  was  hopeless,  and 
nothing  but  some  rapid  and  bril¬ 
liant  success  seemed  to  promise  a 
chance  of  deliverance.  On  these 
grounds,  the  Council  of  War  de¬ 
termined  rather  to  meet,  than  to 
await  the  enemy,  whose  first  re¬ 
trograde  step  they  knew  wrould  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  natives,  and  massacre 
of  the  French. 

The  army  moved  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  :  the  right  wing,  under  Co¬ 
lonel  Paravicini,  wras  to  invade  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  free 
bailliwicks  *.  The  centre,  under 
Aloys  Reding,  Landshauptmann 
of  Schwitz,  w-as  to  occupy  the 
town  of  Lucerne  +,  and  the  left, 
under  Major  Hausser,  having  pe¬ 
netrated  through  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  wras  to  take  possession  of 
Brientz  and  Thun  t.  The  left  and 
right  wings  advanced  upon  their 
respective  points  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  on  the  following  day 
Lucerne,  after  a  short  parley, 
opened  its  gates.  The  first  act 
of  the  troops  after  entering  this 
town,  was  to  pile  their  arms  under 
the  guard  of  a  few  centinels,  and 
to  repair  to  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  the  church.  The  tree  of 
liberty  was  then  overthrown  amid 


*  It  was  composed  of  600  men  of  Claris,  400  of  Sargans,  600  of  La  Marche, 
402  of  Caster,  200  of  Lznach,  500  of  Schwitz,  and  600  of  the  subject  farms 
and  villages.  In  all,  3302  fighting  men. 

f  The  centre  was  composed  of  2400  men  of  Schwitz,  750  of  Zug,  and  600 
of  Underwalden.  The  left  of  800  of  Underwalden,  600  of  Uri,  400  of  Schwitz 
54  of  the  little  Republic  of  Gersau,  and  400  of  Claris. 
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loud  shouts,  and  the  soldiers  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  town  surrendered 
themselves  to  intoxication,  and  in 
spite  of  their  late  devotional  exer¬ 
cises,  committed  several  acts  of 
excess.  But  these  disorders  were 
soon  quelled  by  an  announcement 
that  the  French  were  already  in 
possession  of  Zug,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  accept  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  were  threatening  Zurich 
and  the  frontiers  of  Schwitz.  Lu¬ 
cerne  was  hastily  abandoned,  the 
centre  fell  back  upon  Kusnacht, 
the  left  was  ordered  to  Obwalden, 
and  the  right  still  to  maintain  it¬ 
self  at  Rapperschwyl. 

The  30th  of  April,  and  two  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  witnessed  a  series  of 
engagements  on  the  whole  line, 
contested  with  great  obstinacy, 
but  generally  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  confederates.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  Rap- 
perschwyl  was  stormed  and  pil¬ 
laged  ;  and  though  the  French 
were  at  first  repulsed  at  Rich- 
sterschwyl,  their  artillery  in  the 
end  was  irresistible.  The  centre 
retired,  though  with  slow  steps, 
and  every  Swiss ,  as  Schawenberg 
admitted  in  his  announcements  of 
victory,  fought  like  a  C cesar.  One 
among  many  similar  anecdotes, 
may  be  accepted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  feeling  by  which  the  moun¬ 
taineers  were  animated.  Courage , 
comrade ,  was  the  address  of  a 
French  officer  to  Hausser,  whom 
he  found  wounded  and  bleeding 
on  the  field.  It  is  not  courage , 
hut  strength  that  fails  me ,  was  the 
reply,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole 
army  spoke  in  these  words. 

Aloys  Reding  now  found  him¬ 
self  with  little  support  but  that  of 
his  own  faithful  Sohwitzers.  With 
them,  however,  no  past  reverses 


had  diminished  enthusiasm.  Wo¬ 
men  and  girls  employed  them¬ 
selves  in  dragging  the  cannon, 
taken  at  Lucerne,  over  the  most 
frightful  roads.  They  adopted  as 
a  sort  of  uniform,  a  bunch  of 
white  ribbons,  fastened  round  the 
head  :  many  of  them  were  armed, 
and  such  as  could  procure  no 
weapons  bore  clubs.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  1st  of  May,  Reding 
harangued  his  troops  as  they 
rested  on  their  arms  in  silence. 
Death  arid  no  retreat  were  his  con¬ 
cluding  words ;  and  as  he  uttered 
them  two  men  stepped  from  the 
ranks,  and  extending  their  hands 
to  their  chief,  swrore  fidelity  in  the 
name,  and  amid  the  assenting 
shouts  of  their  companions. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  of  May  were 
days  of  continued  fighting.  The 
pass  of  Mount  Ezel  had  been 
committed  to  600  men  under  Paul 
Styger,  and  was  the  key  not  only 
of  the  present  position,  but  of  all 
in  the  rear.  Reding  mistrusted 
this  priest,  and  unfortunately  was 
right  in  his  suspicions.  Fie  aban¬ 
doned  his  post  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  Swiss  in  all  other 
quarters  were  successful  when¬ 
ever  led  to  the  charge,  and  Mor- 
garten  once  again  witnessed  a 
temporary  and  partial  triumph 
over  invasion.  But  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers,  and  a  well-served 
artillery,  could  not  ultimately  be 
withstood.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides,  though  beaten  on  none,  the 
resistance  which  they  had  hitherto 
offered  was  sufficient  to  awe  the 
enemy  into  a  grant  of  honorable 
terms,  but  if  persisted  in,  could 
only  terminate  in  utter  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  magnificent  Benedictine 
Abbey,  at  Einsidlin,  was  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  French.  It  had 
previously  been  stripped  of  all 
its  treasure,  and  Notre  Dame  des 
Hermites  herself,  the  image  of 
the  Madonna,  to  which  credulity 
ascribed  so  many  miracles,  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  Monks  in 
their  retreat.  One  holy  brother 
only  was  found  in  the  cl  oysters  ; 
and  Schawenberg,  whether  irri¬ 
tated  by  a  disappointed  hope  of 
plunder,  or  by  the  distinguished 
part  which  the  ecclesiastics  had 
acted  against  him,  ordered  the 
deserted  pile  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground.  It  was  from  these 
quarters  that  a  capitulation  was 
proposed  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle.  The  terms  were  simple  ; 
that  the  French  should  withdraw 
from  the  limits  of  Schwitz  and 
Glaris,  that  liberty  of  worship 
should  be  respected,  that  such 
parts  of  the  cantons  as  had  not 
yet  been  occupied  by  the  French 
should  retain  their  arms,  and  that 
the  new  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  within  24  hours. 

At  noon,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
an  assembly  was  convoked  at 
Schwitz,  to  consider  these  propo¬ 
sals.  All  the  people  came  armed 
as  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  every 
face  was  impressed  with  a  look  of 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  Be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  their 
deliberations,  the  Landamman 
Schueller,  as  President  for  the 
occasion,  recited  a  prayer,  and 
invoked  the  assistance  of  Heaven 
on  their  counsels.  The  capitula¬ 
tion  was  then  read,  and  Aloys 
Reding,  having  briefly  described 
the  condition  to  which  they  were 
now  reduced,  advised  its  adop¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  meeting  had 
been  calm,  but  when  the  moment 

of  final  decision  arrived,  a  deep 
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murmur  arose,  and  gradually 
swelled  into  a  tumultuous  cla¬ 
mour.  Differing  opinions,  deli¬ 
vered  in  no  gentle  terms,  were 
heard  on  every  side;  loud  con¬ 
trasts  of  their  own  defeats,  with 
the  triumphs  of  their  ancestors  ; 
zealous  appeals  to  religion ;  bit¬ 
ter  accusations  for  the  past ;  fear¬ 
ful  enquiries  for  the  future  ;  and 
vehement  attestations  of  the  oath 
which  had  pledged  them  to  death 
rather  than  to  submission.  The 
storm  increased  with  every  moment 
of  discussion,  and  swords  were  al¬ 
ready  drawn  when  Schueller  mo¬ 
tioned  to  speak.  Every  head  was 
uncovered  at  the  instant,  and  si¬ 
lence  was  insensibly  restored.  He 
pressed  upon  his  hearers  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  mutual  agreement,  the 
desperation  of  their  circumstances, 
and  the  honorable  nature  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  Fie  showed  them 
that  their  oath  had  been  taken 
for  the  protection  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  their  religion  being 
no  longer  endangered,  they  were 
consequently  relieved  from  their 
oath  ;  and  he  concluded  by  again 
praying  for  the  guidance  and  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  Almighty.  These, 
and  similar  arguments,  after  a 
few  interruptions,  produced  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  vote  was  put,  and 
scarcely  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  voices  objected  to  the  capitu¬ 
lation. 

The  campaign  had  been  bloody 
to  the  French  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  its  duration :  and 
the  Swiss  had  fought  with  such 
unexampled  obstinacy,  that  on 
their  side  the  numbers  killed,  in 
most  instances,  very  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  wounded.  The  troops 
of  the  Waldstaeten  alone  lost  236 
men  killed,  and  only  195  wounded. 
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Uri  and  Underwalden  made  sepa¬ 
rate  treaties;  but  their  sullen  al¬ 
liance  was  extorted  by  compul¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  could  be  in¬ 
sured  only  by  the  continued  pres¬ 
sure  of  that  force  which  had  first 
obtained  it.  The  Directory  on 
the  other  hand  expressed  some 
displeasure  at  the  moderation  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Sehawenberg.  But 
that  General  had  stronger  grounds 
on  which  he  might  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  temper  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  than  the  Executive  which 
employed  him.  Had  you  fallen 
into  my  hands  I  should  have  hanged 
you ,  lie  observed  to  Aloys  Reding, 
when  they  exchanged  the  capitu¬ 
lation.  I  should  have  done  the  same 
by  you  was  the  undaunted  reply  of 
the  Patriot.  With  this  spirit  of  un¬ 
satiated  aggression  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  unwilling  submission 
on  the  other,  little  pretext  was 
wanting  for  the  renewal  of  the 
contest.  The  Helvetic  Assembly 
at  Arau  proposed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  general  civic  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Underwalden  and  Schwitz 
appealed  to  the  terms  of  their 
treaty  with  Sehawenberg,  which 
they  considered  final,  and  sent 
deputies  to  him  at  Lucerne.  By 
these  they  repeated  solemn  assu¬ 
rances  of  all  devotion  compatible 
with  independence,  they  renewed 
their  promise  of  fidelity  to  France, 
they  spoke  of  their  religion  and 
their  liberty  as  their  sole  posses¬ 
sions,  and  they  resolutely  de¬ 
clined  conformity  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  Sehawenberg  dismissed 
them  with  menaces,  he  termed 
their  districts  rebellious,  he  de¬ 
manded  the  surrender  of  nine  of 
their  leaders,  among  whom  were 
to  be  three  ecclesiastics,  alive 
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or  dead ;  and  he  threatened,  in 
case  of  non-compliance,  that  the 
punishment  of  their  obstinacy 
should  be  held  out  as  a  terrible 
example  of  vengeance  to  the 
whole  world. 

Schwitz,  and  the  upper  district 
of  Underwalden,  were  intimidated 
by  these  declarations.  The  lower 
district  persevered  in  resistance, 
and  deliberately  prepared  for  the 
approaching  extermination  which 
it  preferred  to  slavery  and  disho¬ 
nor.  Entrenchments  were  thrown 
up  on  the  borders  of  the  lake* 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
by  Stantz,  within  which  were 
placed  their  women,  children,  and 
cattle.  Fifteen  hundred  moun¬ 
taineers,  the  whole  population 
which  could  bear  arms  marched 
to  their  defence,  and  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  invaders,  who  hur¬ 
ried  rapidly  over  the  mountains  in 
numerous  separate  columns,  and 
across  the  lake  in  armed  vessels. 
On  the  first  of  the  terrific  days 
of  this  attack,  September  the 
8th,  the  French  wTere  repulsed. 
On  the  second,  500  of  their  troops 
were  sunk  in  two  vessels,  and  for 
a  time  their  progress  was  arrest¬ 
ed.  But  the  neighbouring  heights 
were  gained,  the  entrenchments 
were  carried  by  the  bayonet,  the 
rear  of  the  Swiss  was  exposed, 
and  after  a  ferocious  conflict  of 
thirteen  hours  numerical  force 
prevailed.  Then  began  the  car¬ 
nage.  With  their  works  stormed, 
inclosed  in  a  narrow  defile,  and 
surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times 
their  numbers,  flight,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  was  still  unthought 
of  by  the  Under waldeners.  Iron 
wedges,  fragments  of  rocks,  clubs, 
pikes,  shattered  musquets,  even 
the  mutilated  limbs  of  the  wound- 
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ed  were  used  when  more  regular  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  moan- 


weapons  became  unserviceable,  or 
were  wanting.  An  irregular 
crowrd  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes, 
armed  and  unarmed,  fought  with¬ 
out  order,  and  without  leaders, 
against  well-disciplined  troops, 
supported  by  powerful  artillery. 
Still  on  both  sides  the  destruction 
was  most  terrible.  The  French, 
exasperated  by  a  resistance  with¬ 
out  parallel,  neither  wished  nor 
dared  to  spare,  and  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  massacre  of  every  thing  which 
had  life  took  place  through  the 
valley.  The  town  of  Stantz 
sprinkled  with  its  beautiful  cot¬ 
tages  and  well-built  edifices  was 
burnt  and  pillaged,  and  at  night¬ 
fall  only  sixteen  houses  remained 
of  that  city,  which  at  sun-rise  had 
counted  5000  inhabitants.  In  the 
midst  of  this  relentless  havoek, 
200  Schwitzers,  roused  by  the 
cannonade,  hastily  armed  them¬ 
selves,  and  forced  the  post  of 
Brunnen.  The  flames  of  Stantz 
guided  them  to  the  field  on  which 
they  fell  to  a  man. 


taineers  of  IJnderwalden.  Scha- 
wenberg  wrote  to  the  Directory, 
that  they  were  rebels  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  subdue ;  the  assembly 
at  Arau  congratulated  him  on  the 
massacre,  and  assured  him  that 
he  deserved  well  of  the  Helvetic 
nation.  The  calamities  of  this 
district  were  terminated  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  but  the  remainder  of 
their  country  continued  long  after 
to  endure  the  grinding  tyranny 
which  earlier  precaution,  or  more 
united  counsels  might  have  ena¬ 
bled  them  effectually  to  resist. 
The  fall  of  Underwalden  com¬ 
pleted  the  subjugation  of  Swisser- 
land.  Of  its  dependent  states 
only  the  Grisons  escaped  incor¬ 
poration  witli  France,  by  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  history  pronounces 
to  be  the  prelude  to  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  conquest.  They  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of 
Vienna,  and  called  in  a  garrison 
of  Austrian  troops.  But  the  events, 
subsequent  to  this  proceeding,  be¬ 
long  to  another  portion  of  our  work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Residence  of  Bonaparte  at  Paris.  Jealousy  of  the  Directory.  Army 
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Plunder  of  the  Island.  Landing  in  Egypt .  Storming  of  Alexan¬ 
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French,  The  Fleet  driven  into  St.  Pietro .  Reinforced .  Sails  to 
Alexandria.  To  Caramania.  Returns  to  Naples.  Sails  to  the 
Morea.  And  again  to  Alexandria.  Position  of  the  French  in  the  Bay 
of  Aboukir.  Comparative  Force  of  the  two  Fleets.  Nelson’s  Plan 
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The  career  of  glory  which  Bona¬ 
parte  had  run  in  Italy,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  his  victories 
had  inspired,  awakened  in  him  yet 
more  ambitious  hopes.  The  Re¬ 
volution  of  the  4th  of  September 
had  been  accelerated  by  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  his  army  ;  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  that  day  augured  favora¬ 
bly  for  the  more  extensive  pro¬ 
jects  of  their  General,  His  resi¬ 
dence  at  Paris,  during  the  winter 
of  1797,  was  distinguished  by  a 
succession  of  public  fetes  and  pri¬ 
vate  entertainments  ;  but  he  per¬ 
ceived,  with  disgust,  that  as  his 
person  became  familiar  to  the  ap¬ 
plauding  crowds,  the  fervour  of 
their  admiration  decreased;  and 
he  observed,  perhaps,  with  some¬ 
what  of  alarm,  that  the  popularity 
which  he  so  much  coveted  roused 
suspicions  in  the  Directory.  Suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  to  excite  the 
fears  of  the  existing  government, 
he  had  not  yet  attained  that  de¬ 
gree  of  power  which  enabled  him 
to  defy  it ;  and  under  the  veil  of 
profound  respect  and  devotion 
with  which  he  was  professedly 
regarded,  it  required  little  pene¬ 
tration  to  discover  the  hazard  to 
which  he  was  exposed  by  a  jea¬ 
lousy  which  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  causeless.  To  prevent 
the  developement  of  his  plans, 
he  appeared  to  court  seclusion : 
whenever  he  shewed  himself  in 
public,  it  was  with  an  air  of  stu¬ 
died  simplicity,  as  if  oppressed 
by  the  lavish  honors  and  extrava¬ 


gant  applause  which  accompanied 
his  presence.  His  hours  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  assemblies  of 
men  of  science  ;  and  his  attention 
was  ostensibly  engrossed  by  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Institu¬ 
tion  ;  a  body  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  Convention,  in  one 
of  its  fits  of  prodigality,  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Academy,  and  which, 
in  great  measure,  directed  its 
pursuits  and  views  to  similar  ob¬ 
jects. 

It  is  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
hollow  foundation  upon  which  his 
present  aggrandizement  was  built 
that  we  must  refer  the  facility^, 
with  which  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  nominated  the  destined  com¬ 
mander  of  the  expedition  long 
meditated  against  England :  and 
it  is  probable,  that  however  little 
Bonaparte  himself  intended  to  as¬ 
sume  this  command  in  the  end, 
the  Directory  in  the  outset,  were 
serious  in  preparing  an  armament 
for  this  purpose. 

To  Bonaparte,  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  France,  could  present 
little  attraction  ;  for  his  judgment 
must  have  maturely  weighed  the 
greatness  of  the  perils  to  be  over¬ 
come  against  the  rich  harvest  of 
glory  which  his  ambition  might 
sometimes  whisper  was  to  be 
reaped  by  success.  The  menace 
of  invasion  must  alwavs  be  useful 
to  France  in  her  contests  with 
England  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  practicability  of  a 
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descent  on  the  British  shores. 
But,  in  the  present  instance  at 
least,  the  materials  by  which  vic¬ 
tory  were  afterwards  to  be  en¬ 
sured,  were  not  in  the  hands  even 
of  the  greatest  master  of  the  art 
of  war.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
requisite  that  he  should  not  only 
possess  the  full  control  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  which  would  place  all  the 
resources  of  France  at  his  imme¬ 
diate  disposal,  but  there  was  also 
a  necessity  that  he  should  pre¬ 
viously  create  a  new  marine, 
which  might  enable  him  to  cope 
upon  its  own  element  with  a  peo¬ 
ple  which  had  long  appropriated 
the  ocean  to  itself  by  the  right  of 
conquest ;  and  had  fixed,  as  it 
were,  its  permanent  habitation 
upon  the  waves  which  were  its 
chief  bulwark  and  protection.  The 
navy  of  France  wras  utterly  disor¬ 
ganized,  and  its  revival  could  not 
be  the  wrork  of  a  moment.  Long 
experience,  diligent  attention,  and 
unsparing  expenditure  were  the 
only  methods  by  which  it  could 
be  restored ;  and  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  remedies,  peace 
abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home 
wrere  indispensably  demanded. 
With  these  reflections  present  to 
his  mind,  it  was  little  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  sagacity  and  the 
foresight  of  Bonaparte  to  under¬ 
take  a  project  to  which  his  means 
were  confessedly  incommensurate. 
Even  at  a  subsequent  time,  when 
in  possession  of  an  empire  greater 
than  any  which  had  been  consoli¬ 
dated  under  one  sceptre  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  it  by  no 
means  appears  certain  that  his  se¬ 
rious  viewrs  were  directed  to  the 
invasion  of  England :  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  rather  sought  to 
harass  her  by  perpetual  threats, 


than  to  put  these  threats  in  ex¬ 
ecution. 

In  1798,  w^e  must  therefore  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  object  in  accepting 
the  nominal  command  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  wras  more  to  turn  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Directory  to 
be  freed  from  his  presence  into  a 
channel  wdiieh  might  bear  him  up¬ 
wards  triumphantly  on  its  stream, 
than  to  permit  himself  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  hazardous  depths 
to  which  they  were  preparing  to  ' 
commit  him. 

Of  the  immediate  causes  which 
led  to  the  widely  different  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  vast  armament  which 
the  Directory  had  prepared,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any,  but  those 
who  were  wathin  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cabinet,  at  the  time,  to  speak 
with  precision.  It  is  w7ell  known 
that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  was 
not  a  scheme  by  any  means  novel 
to  the  Councils  of  France.  Du¬ 
ring  the  monarchy  it  had  been  a 
favourite  speculation  among  poli¬ 
tical  theorists ;  and  plans  for  the 
annexment  and  subjugation  of  this 
country  to  the  rule  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  King,  had  been  proposed  and 
discussed  by  more  than  one  minis¬ 
ter  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
We  shall  not  inquire  how  far  the 
successive  Parisian  cabinets  wrere 
deterred  from  attempting  this  re¬ 
mote  acquisition,  by  a  sense  of 
the  violation  of  goiod  faith  wrhieli 
would  attend  it ;  and  by  the  in¬ 
famy  of  attacking  a  people,  whom 
nature  had  almost  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  offering  offence  by  the 
distance  to  which  she  had  as¬ 
signed  their  boundaries,  and  who 
besides  wrere  in  ancient  alliance 
with  the  crown  of  France:  but  the 
state  of  European  relations,  and 
the  numerous  calls  of  a  much 
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closer  nature  to  which  France  had 
been  exposed,  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  will  sufficiently  account  for 
her  abstinence. 

The  faction  now  in  the  possession 
of  power  was  free  from  all  politi¬ 
cal  remorse,  and  adopted,  as  the 
leading  principle  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  that  success  brought  with 
it  absolution  from  crime.  Dis¬ 
engaged  for  the  moment  from 
many  of  its  opponents,  and  under 
no  immediate  apprehension  from 
the  German  empire  or  from  Italy, 
it  had  not  only  at  its  disposal  a 
large  military  force  flushed  with 
victory,  and  panting  for  fresh  tri¬ 
umphs,  but  its  own  safety  re¬ 
quired  that  this  force  should  not 
long  remain  idle.  For,  exclusive 
of  the  dangers  always  resulting 
to  the  Civil  power  from  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  when  unemployed,  the 
conquerors  of  Italy  were  under 
the  influence  of  a  chief  who  had 
treated  on  an  equality  with  princes, 
whose  ambitious  hopes  were  even 
now  but  partially  concealed,  and 
who  was  little  likely  to  decline 
from  the  zenith  of  his  glory  into 
the  unobtrusive  duties  of  a  private 
citizen. 

His  troops,  during  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome,  had  already 
shewn  symptoms  of  discontent 
not  to  be  misunderstood :  and 
they  had  claims  upon  their  em¬ 
ployers  which  it  was  equally  im¬ 
possible  to  satisfy,  and  difficult  to 
put  aside.  The  government  in  its  in¬ 
considerate  gratitude  had  promised 
them  a  milliard,  (43,750,000/.)  as 
a  reeompence  for  their  labours, 
and  a  compensation  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  plunder  :  and  this  sum, 
which  was  hungrily  demanded, 
was  to  be  disbursed  from  exhaust¬ 
ed  coffers,  no  longer  adequate  to 
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defray  even  the  current  and  ordi¬ 
nary  expenditure. 

From  whatever  quarter  the  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Egypt  was  suggested, 
the  motives  which  induced  the 
Directory  to  embrace  it  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious.  Nor  is  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  upon  those 
which  guided.  Bonaparte  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  command  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition.  His  hopes  might  prompt 
him  to  believe  that  success,  lead¬ 
ing  to  far  more  brilliant  results, 
was  to  be  purchased  there  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  in  an  attack 
upon  England.  He  might  regard 
the  East  as  a  theatre  presenting  a 
wider  range  to  his  ambition  than 
Europe,  under  its  present  circum¬ 
stances,  was  ever  likely  to  afford. 
Fie  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
his  laurels,  however  fruitful  in 
glory,  had  hitherto  been  barren 
of  real  power;  that  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  hard-won  plains 
of  Italy  nothing  more  than  a  vic¬ 
torious  General :  the  Turenne  or 
the  Conde,  not  the  Caesar  of  his 
times.  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  offer  itself  as  the  key 
to  the  subjugation  of  entire  Asia, 
and  furnished  to  imagination 
dreams  of  illimitable  conquest. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  throne 
of  Alexandria  or  Memphis,  was 
but  a  single  step  in  the  mighty 
scheme.  The  Porte,  on  the  one 
side,  on  the  other  the  Mogul  might 
become  the  ready  vassals  of  the 
triumphant  sword  which  should 
vanquish  the  Nile,  and  an  empire, 
such  as  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
and  unattempted,  might  be  the 
prize  of  the  daring  adventurer 
who  understood  how  to  profit  by 
success.  The  real  state  of  this 
miserable  country  was  ill  esti¬ 
mated  in  Europe.  The  exagge- 
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rated  accounts  of  recent  travel¬ 
lers  had  falsely  represented  it  as 
abounding  in  all  the  necessaries 
for  colonization  and  commerce; 
as  requiring  only  the  impulse  of  a 
powerful  hand  to  awaken  it  from 
its  long  slumber  of  barbarism ; 
and  as  possessing  energies  in  it¬ 
self,  by  which,  if  rightly  directed, 
the  oriental  world  might  once  more 
be  civilized  and  enlightened.  Such 
a  task  accorded  with  the  temper 
and  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  ;  and 
if  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
its  execution,  we  need  look  no 
farther  for  his  reasons.  If  he  was 
not  so  deceived,  he  must  have 
viewed  his  absence  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  required  by  the 
state  of  parties  in  France.  He 
saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
for  a  while  from  intrigues  which 
might  embarrass  and  entangle, 
without  elevating  or  advancing 
him.  No  immediate  field  was 
open  to  military  exertion  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Popularity  trembles  on  a 
breath,  and  might  become  extinct 
by  his  inaction.  The  experience 
of  past  convulsions  suggested  that 
it  was  the  wisest  policy  to  avoid, 
while  they  were  collecting,  the 
storms  which  it  required  no  deep 
penetration  to  foresee,  must  ere 
long  overthrow  the  present  mot¬ 
ley  and  fluctuating  government: 
and  he  might  prepare  so  to  time  his 
re-appearance,  that,  without  en¬ 
countering  the  brunt  of  the  tem¬ 
pest,  he  might  profit  by  it  when  it 
had  discharged  its  fury. 

The  real  object  to  which  the 
great  preparations  of  France  were 
directed  was  sedulously  concealed, 
and  for  a  time  it  baffled  the  sagacity 
of  conjecturers.  England  was  the 
only  power  with  which  she  re¬ 
mained  at  war,  and  the  invasion 


of  that  country  was  the  ostensible 
pretext  under  wdiich  the  voluntary 
donations  of  the  patriotic  were 
invited  and  employed  ;  and  when 
Bonaparte  set  forward  to  Brest  on 
the  31st  of  March,  even  the  most 
sceptical  were  convinced  that  this 
long  projected  invasion  would  in 
truth  be  attempted.  But  his  stay 
was  brief :  and  an  event  which 
occurred  soon  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  it  is  said,  very  nearly  re¬ 
moved  him  from  his  command. 

The  negotiations  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  were  proceeding  slowly  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  several 
Plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt :  and 
Bernadotte,  meanwhile,  had  been 
invested  with  the  functions  of 
Ambassador  of  France  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  the  people  of  that  capital 
prepared  to  celebrate  an  anniver¬ 
sary  festival,  to  commemorate  the 
arming  of  their  volunteers.  Berna¬ 
dotte  represented  that  this  cere¬ 
mony  would  be  highly  offensive 
to  the  Directory,  and  demanded 
its  suspension.  His  remonstrances, 
as  may  be  supposed,  were  inef¬ 
fectual;  and  he  resolved,  as  he 
could  not  prevent  the  festival,  to 
convert  it  in  some  degree  to  his 
own  purpose.  His  household  wyas 
instructed  on  the  same  day  to 
make  ready  a  banquet,  in  the  ho¬ 
tel  of  embassy,  in  honor  of  the 
victories  of  France.  Revolution¬ 
ary  emblems  were  displayed  at 
his  gates  ;  and,  in  the  court  yard, 
floated  a  tri-coloured  standard  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  watch-words, 
Liberty  and  Equality.  Towards 
the  close  of  day  the  populace 
shewed  signs  of  tumult ;  and,  as 
their  indignation  increased,  the 
doors  of  the  hotel  were  forced, 
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several  shots  were  fired  by  Its  in¬ 
mates  with  fatal  effect,  and  after  a 
riot  of  five  hours,  during  which 
the  Austrian  troops  refused  to  in¬ 
terfere,  the  Ambassador’s  furni¬ 
ture  was  pillaged  and  destroyed, 

Bernadette  quitted  Vienna  in¬ 
stantly  :  but  the  Directors  were 
unwilling  to  involve  themselves 
in  the  quarrel.  They  were  not 
yet  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  war 
with  the  emperor,  and  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Ambassador’s  angry 
representations  with  silence  and 
unconcern.  In  the  end  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  appointed  between  two 
deputies  of  the  respective  nations ; 
but  when  this  took  place,  it  was 
not  even  ostensibly  directed  to  the 
subject  of  Bernadotte’s  complaint, 
and  the  matter  was  in  the  end 
neglected  and  forgotten. 

When  the  news  of  this  occur¬ 
rence  arrived  at  Paris,  Bonaparte 
declared  to  the  Directors  that  he 
should  suspend  his  departure  to 
Toulon,  the  port  selected  as  the 
depot  of  the  left  wing  of  the  no¬ 
minal  army  of  England,  till  the 
intelligence  from  Vienna  should  be 
of  a  more  pacific  nature.  In  the 
mean  time,  anticipating  a  rupture, 
which  would  have  wholly  changed 
the  destination  both  of  himself  and 
his  armament,  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  command  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Executive.  The  Directory 
for  the  present  was  resolved  not 
to  break  with  Austria,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  haughty  demeanor  of  the 
General,  issued  orders  for  his  de¬ 
parture  on  the  4th  of  May.  Bo¬ 
naparte  hesitated,  and  even  threat¬ 
ened  to  tender  his  resignation. 
La  Reveilleire  is  said  to  have 
presented  him  with  a  pen,  at  the 
same  time  observing  that  such  a 
step  required  nothing  more  than 
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the  form  of  his  signature.  On 
the  morrow  Bonaparte  quitted 
Paris,  and  his  words  at  setting 
off,  if  they  are  reported  truly, 
were  almost  prophetical :  “  The 
fruit  is  not  yet  ripe,  but  I  shall 
return  to  pluck  it  in  due  season.” 

Some  expressions  in  his  letters 
from  Egypt,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  intercepted  by  the  English 
cruizers,  confirm  the  suspicion 
that  he  considered  the  expedition 
in  which  he  was  engaged  as  te¬ 
dious  and  uncertain ;  that  he  only 
adopted  it  amid  a  choice  of  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  that  he  had  already 
resolved  to  secure  his  return,  after 
attending  it  through  some  of  its 
opening  operations. 

The  main  armament  was  pre¬ 
pared  at  Toulon;  but  three  minor 
divisions  were  assembled  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  land  force 
in  all  consisted  of  36,000  men, 
officered  by  most  of  the  veterans 
who  had  shared  in  the  triumphs 
of  Italy.  Among  them  were  names 
which  have  since  become  “  house¬ 
hold  words  ”  in  the  annals  of  our 
times  :  Berthier,  Kleber,  Besaix, 
Menou,  Bon,  Regnier,  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers,  Lasnes,  Murat,  Da- 
voust.  Attached  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  was  a  corps  little  used  to 
follow  the  march  of  an  army. 
Monge  and  Berthollet,  already 
distinguished  for  their  care  of  the 
works  of  art  plundered  from  Italy, 
had  been  instructed  to  organize  a 
body  of  men  of  learning,  whose 
researches  were  to  be  directed  to 
the  natural  wonders  and  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Egypt.  This  committee 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  distributed  into  various 
classes :  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
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Botany,  Zoology,  Surgery,  Phar¬ 
macy,  Antiquities,  Architecture, 
Geography,  Sculpture,  Engraving, 
and  Music,  each  was  assigned  to 
numerous  professors.  Engineers, 
Designers,  and  Printers,  presided 
over  an  extensive  apparatus  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  several  pursuits ;  and 
the  most  celebrated  watchmaker 
in  Paris  was  invited  to  enrol  his 
name  on  this  list  of  Sctvans. 
Thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  one 
mounting  120,  and  two  others  80 
guns  each,  five  frigates  of  40 
guns,  three  of  36,  a  long  train  of 
armed  vessels,  and  a  flotilla  of 
400  transports  was  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  best  equipped 
army  which  had  ever  embarked 
from  the  shores  of  France. 

The  proclamation  which  Bo¬ 
naparte  issued  on  his  arrival  at 
Toulon,  May  9,  was  purposely 
couched  in  ambiguous  language. 
It  addressed  itself  to  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army  of  England. 
It  spoke  of  an  approaching  mari¬ 
time  war,  of  the  mighty  destinies 
which  were  now  to  be  fulfdled 
under  the  eyes  of  Europe,  for  the 
prosperity  of  France,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  and  the  glory  of 
the  heroes  employed  :  and  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  it  gave  an 
obscure  hint  of  the  object  of  the 
armament,  by  stating  that  the  Re¬ 
public,  already  the  arbitress  of 
Europe,  was  about  to  become 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  most 
remote  nations. 

Contrary  winds  prevented  the 
squadron  from  sailing  till  the 
20th  of  May,  when  it  coasted  the 
shores  of  Provence  to  Genoa ; 
then,  slowly  penetrating  the  chan¬ 
nel  between  Corsica  and  Italy,  it 
effected  a  junction  with  its  other 
divisions,  as  it  advanced  ;  and  on 


the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June, 
it  cast  anchor  in  sight  of  Malta. 

The  possession  of  this  island 
was  indispensable  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt. 
Its  government,  in  the  course  of 
the  Revolution,  had  frequently 
manifested  opposition  to  Repub¬ 
lican  principles,  but  had  as  yet 
avoided  the  commission  of  any 
act  which  could  justify  the  open 
hostility  of  the  Directors.  ,  The 
disposition  of  the  knights  had 
been  sounded  by  an  agent  sent 
clandestinely  some  months  before 
the  appearance  of  the  French ; 
and,  although  no  avowed  nego¬ 
tiation  took  place,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  large  funds  and 
still  larger  promises  were  expend¬ 
ed  in  buying  over  the  majority  of 
the  order. 

In  proportion  as  the  occupation 
of  Malta  was  desirable  at  all,  so 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
it  should  be  attained  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  English  could  not  long 
remain  ignorant  of  the  designs 
and  the  progress  of  the  French 
expedition ;  and  it  was  not  on 
these  coasts  that  Bonaparte  wished 
to  engage  for  the  first  time  with 
an  enemy,  who,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  battle,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  cripple  his  means 
of  conveyance  to  the  ulterior  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  wishes. 

A  pretext  was  readily  found 
for  hostility.  The  French  de¬ 
manded  permission  to  enter  the 
port  to  take  in  water  and  provi¬ 
sions,  that  is,  virtually  to  take 
possession  of  the  island.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  a  refusal,  their  troops  were 
immediately  disembarked.  A  shew 
of  resistance  was  at  first  made, 
but  the  disunion  and  the  treachery 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  knights 
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rendered  unavailable  the  courage 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  few,  who 
saw  another  Soliman  in  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  were  willing  to  renew 
the  glories  of  La  Vallette  in  them¬ 
selves.  In  two  days,  a  shameful 
capitulation  was  signed,  by  which 
the  knights  surrendered  to  the 
French  all  right  of  dominion  over 
the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Comino.  The  claims  of  the  grand 
master  for  compensation,  in  some 
other  principality,  were  referred 
to  the  congress  of  Rastadt ;  and, 
pending  these  discussions,  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  300,000  francs,  (12,500/.) 
was  guaranteed  to  him,  with  two 
years  payment  in  advance.  To 
the  remainder  of  the  order  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  France  was  offered,  and 
a  small  pension  little  exceeding 
30l.  a  year  for  each. 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  orga¬ 
nize  a  new  government  on  the 
customary  Republican  model.  The 
islands  were  distributed  into  se¬ 
parate  cantons,  each  containing  a 
population  of  3000  souls.  Each 
canton  was  regulated  by  a  muni¬ 
cipal  body  of  five  members  and  a 
judge.  A  national  guard  was  in¬ 
stituted,  equality  of  ranks  was 
proclaimed,  slavery  was  abolished, 
and,  with  a  prospective  view  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  all  Turk¬ 
ish  slaves  found  on  the  island 
were  retained  prisoners  of  war,  as 
hostages  for  the  French  or  Maltese 
who  might  be  in  possession  of 
the  Beys. 

Thus  terminated  the  existence 
of  an  order,  which,  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  had  maintained  itself  in  the 
undisputed  and  independent  sove-. 
reignty  of  an  island  gained,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  reward 
of  its  valour.  The  treasure  which 


the  occasional  piety  or  munifi¬ 
cence  of  every  power  in  Europe 
had  contributed  to  the  adornment 
of  the  Maltese  temples,  was  rudely 
pillaged.  The  church  of  S  t.  John 
in  particular  afforded  a  splendid 
booty.  Innumerable  images  of 
saints  were  torn  from  their  niches, 
and  the  precious  metal  by  which 
the  plunderers  were  allured  was 
committed  to  the  furnace.  But 
the  devotion  of  the  chief  inhabi¬ 
tants  rescued  from  this  profane 
ravage  the  twelve  silver  apostles 
which  were  the  chief  ornament  of 
their  choir.  The  ransom  was  an 
equivalent  weight  of  money.  Such 
relics  as  could  be  found  were 
speedily  divested  of  their  gems 
and  precious  setting :  and  a  golden 
lamp  suspended  in  the  nave,  which 
is  said  to  have  weighed  230 
pounds,  -was  converted  into  in¬ 
gots,  and  subsequently  coined 
into  sequins  of  Cairo. 

In  the  dock  yards  were  found 
two  ships  of  war,  one  of  them 
yet  upon  the'  stocks ;  a  sin¬ 
gle  frigate,  and  four  galleys.  The 
arsenal  supplied  the  conquerors 
with  1200  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
40,000  stand  of  arms.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  island  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  General  Vaubois,  with 
a  garrison  of  4000  men  :  and  Bo¬ 
naparte  transmitted  to  France,  by 
the  hands  of  Baraguay  d’Hilliers, 
the  great  standard  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  as  the  harvest  of  his 
victory.  The  envoy  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  lay  this  trophy  at  the  feet 
of  the  Directory,  with  an  assu¬ 
rance  that  Malta,  the  strongest 
place  in  Europe,  and  the  heart  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  annexed 
for  ever  to  the  Republic.  But 
the  prophecies  which  are  hazarded 
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In  the  first  moment  of  triumph, 
are  not  always  the  fruit  of  in¬ 
spiration. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  French 
lost  sight  of  Malta,  and  on  the 
1st  of  the  following  month  they 
cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  troops  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  task  which  now 
awaited  them,  by  a  proclamation 
dispersed  among  the  fleet  during 
the  voyage  from  Malta.  They 
wrere  told  that  their  present  at¬ 
tempt  was  a  sure  prelude  to  the 
death-blow  of  England,  that 
the  fate  of  the  Beys  was  already 
decided,  and  that  a  few  days  after 
the  disembarkation  they  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  religious 
prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  w^ere 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
they  were  urged,  in  the  language 
of  profane  indifference,  to  extend 
the  same  toleration  to  Mahomet 
which  they  had  already  shewn  to 
Moses  and  to  Christ.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Romans,  as  the  protec¬ 
tors  of  all  faiths  alike,  was  pressed 
upon  them  for  imitation :  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  awakened 
by  a  brief  allusion  to  the  magni¬ 
ficent  associations  which  every 
step  they  were  about  to  tread  in 
Egypt  could  not  fail  to  recall. 

An  English  fleet  bad  already 
shewn  itself  two  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  off  the  port 
of  Alexandria  ;  and,  as  its  subse¬ 
quent  movements  wrere  unknown, 
Bonaparte,  upon  receiving  this  in¬ 
telligence,  determined  to  effect 
his  landing  without  a.  moment’s 
delay.  In  spite  of  a  high  surf 
and  difficult  shore,  three  divisions 
under  Kleber,  Menou,  and  Bon, 
were  disembarked  in  the  course 


of  the  1 1  th  at  the  tovrer  of  Mara¬ 
bou,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Alexandria.  The  landing 
was  not  completed  till  eleven  at 
night,  under  a  rolling  sea  and 
blowing  wind,  but  no  opposition 
was  offered  by  the  natives.  On 
the  folio wring  morning  the  city 
was  invested.  In  the  course  of 
the  march,  not  a  few  stragglers 
were  cut  off  by  the  Arab  cavalry 
and  the  Mameloucs,  who  hovered 
round,  ever  greedy  and  watchful 
for  their  prey  ;  but  no  serious  re¬ 
sistance  wTas  attempted  till  the 
army  approached  the  walls.  A 
garrison  of  500  Janizaries,  under 
the  command  of  Scherif  Seid  Mo¬ 
hammed  Coraim,  defended  the 
city  with  unavailing  obstinacy. 
In  the  assault,  Kleber,  who  di¬ 
rected  his  column  in  the  front  of 
Pompey’s  pillar,  and  Menou,  who 
attacked  a  redoubt  on  the  old 
port,  were  both  wTounded ;  and  not 
fewrer  than  300  French  fell  on 
the  ramparts.  Their  artillery  had 
not  yet  been  landed,  but  the  works 
required  no  regular  approaches. 
A  straggling  fire  wras  continued 
from  the  windows  and  roofs  of 
houses  even  after  the  enemy  had 
gained  possession  of  the  city,  and 
Bonaparte  himself  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  death  from  a  random  shot. 
The  soldiery  enraged  at  this  unu¬ 
sual  warfare,  and  encouraged  by 
their  General,  whose  object,  with 
a  cruel  but  decisive  policy,  wras  to 
strike  terror  in  his  first  engage¬ 
ment,  hurried  on  to  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  massacre ;  and  during  four 
hours  the  sword  was  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  every  age  and  sex.  Co¬ 
raim,  who  had  thrown  himself 
with  the  small  remnant  of  his  gar¬ 
rison  into  the  Pharos,  surrendered 
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at  discretion.  He  was  treated 
with  marked  distinction :  and  on 
an  assurance  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  only  to  recover 
Egypt  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
Beys,  and  restore  it  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Porte,  he  took  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic, 
and  resumed  his  functions,  under 
the  orders  of  Kleber,  whose  wound 
demanded  repose,  and  who  was 
left  as  commandant  of  the  city. 

In  a  proclamation,  directed  ge¬ 
nerally  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
on  the  day  after  the  capture  of 
Alexandria,  Bonaparte  avowed 
similar  motives  for  his  invasion. 
The  Beys,  as  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  document  insisted,  had  for  a 
long  time  insulted  France ;  but 
the  hour  of  their  chastisement 
had  now  arrived.  The  soldiers 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  inflicted, 
were  said  to  reverence  God  and 
the  Koran  with  a  devotion  which 
the  Mameloucs  never  could  equal ; 
and  they  had  proved  themselves 
in  truth  to  be  sincere  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  for  they  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  Pope  who  perpetually 
excited  war  against  all  Mussul- 
men.  Peace  to  the  neutral,  ho¬ 
nor  to  their  allies,  and  extermina¬ 
tion  to  their  opponents  and  the 
Mameloucs,  concluded  this  un¬ 
precedented  manifesto. 

Rosetta  soon  participated  in 
the  fall  of  Alexandria ;  but  as  it 
surrendered  without  resistance, 
its  treatment  was  milder.  A  flo¬ 
tilla,  with  artillery  and  provision, 
was  directed  to  ascend  theNile  from 
its  port ;  and  while  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  Beys,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim, 
were  organizing  their  troops  at 
Cairo,  the  invaders,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  the  remainder  of  their 
army  being  landed,  entered  upon 
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a  long  and  painful  march  across 
the  desert.  The  division  of  De- 
saix  formed  the  vanguard ;  that 
of  Regnier  followed,  and  from  the 
want  of  guides  and  from  ignorance 
of  the  route,  it  endured  the  ut¬ 
most  extremity  of  suffering.  But 
the  whole  march  was  a  tale  of 
horror.  For  seventeen  days  the 
troops  were  exposed  for  the  most 
part  on  a  pathless  wilderness,  to 
a  sun  from  which  there  was  no 
shelter,  and  to  sands  upon  which 
every  step  seemed  as  on  flame. 
During  this  period  they  never  tast¬ 
ed  bread  :  wine  and  brandy  were 
equally  wanting ;  and  the  few 
wells  of  brackish  water  with  which 
they  met,  had  been  frequently 
exhausted,  or  filled  up  by  the 
Arabs.  A  Louis  d’or  was  offered 
and  refused  for  a  single  glass,  A 
scanty  supply  of  water-melons, 
and  gourds,  formed  the  chief  arti¬ 
cles  of  subsistence  ;  and  at  every 
step  some  fresh  sufferer  dropped, 
overpowered  by  hunger,  thirst, 
heat,  or  fatigue.  Night  and  day 
the  whole  body  was  under  arms  : 
and  the  Bedouins,  who  manoeuv¬ 
red  incessantly  around  the  flanks, 
took  advantage  of  every  halt  or 
slightest  confusion.  No  indivi¬ 
dual  was  secure  at  five  and  twenty 
paces  distance  from  the  main  army  ; 
death  was  preceded  in  many  cases 
by  dishonor  more  intolerable  than 
death,  and  the  march  was  a  per¬ 
petual  battle.  Forage  was  sought 
for  in  vain,  and  the  horses  sub¬ 
sisted  on  a  limited  allowance  of 
beans  and  chopped  straw.  In 
many  instances  the  officers  fared 
worse  than  the  common  soldiers  ; 
for  the  small  store  of  poultry, 
fruit,  and  grain,  which  the  few 
miserable  huts  in  their  line  of  ad¬ 
vance  supplied  was  seized,  in  the 
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first  fury  of  hunger,  by  the  law  of 
force,  without  distinction  of  rank ; 
so  that  more  than  once,  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  himself  was  with¬ 
out  food  for  twenty  hours.  The  cup 
of  bitterness  was  poured  out  to  its 
very  dregs.  Wretchedness  was 
m  every  face  ;  despair  in  every 
heart.  If  to  retreat  had  not  been 
equally  hopeless  as  to  proceed, 
entire  corps  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  standards.  “  Horri¬ 
ble  things  were  done,”  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  but  powerful  expression  of 
an  eye-witness  and  a  sufferer. 
The  blood  of  the  dying  w7as 
eagerly  swallowed  by  those  who 
yet  lived :  and  many  rushing  up 
to  their  General,  and  exclaiming, 
Voila  ton  Outrage ,  blew  out  their 
brains  in  his  presence. 

Two  days  repose,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  wrere  first  taken 
at  Demenhour.  On  their  route 
from  this  spot  to  Rahmaneh,  while 
suffering  under  the  extremity  of 
thirst,  their  torments  were  height¬ 
ened  by  the  optical  illusion  of 
the  mirage ,  that  singular  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  desert,  which  pre¬ 
sents  delicious  waters  to  the  eye 
perpetually  receding  as  the  parch¬ 
ed  traveller  advances  to  quaff 
them.  On  approaching  the  Nile 
at  Rahmaneh,  whole  battalions 
dashed  at  once  into  its  stream  ; 
and  the  cry  of  the  10,000 
Greeks  when  they  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  sea  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Armenia,  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  renewed  in  the  impassioned 
congratulations  of  the  French. 

The  flotilla  which  wTas  ascend¬ 
ing  from  Rosetta,  moved  writh  lit¬ 
tle  regard  to  order.  The  naviga¬ 
tion,  at  all  times  difficult,  was 
now  in  many  places  impossible 
for  vessels  of  large  burden ;  for  the 


Nile  had  but  just  commenced  its 
rising.  Pilots  wTere  wanting,  am! 
the  boats  intermixed  wfith  each 
other,  and  entangled  in  the  shoals, 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  in 
the  front  of  a  Mamelouc  camp  at 
Schehreki.  The  stream  in  this 
spot  is  narrow^,  and  the  banks 
lofty.  The  flotilla  was  exposed 
to  a  plunging  fire,  and  several 
djerms  were  sunk  or  driven  on 
shore.  The  destruction  of  the 
whole  squadron  was  inevitable 
but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  army. 

A  fewr  huts  on  the  flanks  wTere 
seized  as  keys  of  the  position 
which  was  rapidly  taken  up  ;  and 
the  troops,  though  overcome  by 
thirst  and  toil,  formed  hastily  in 
hollow  squares,  with  the  baggage 
in  the  centre,  and  artillery  in  the 
intervals  of  the  five  divisions. 
As  the  Mameloucs  gallopped  up 
they  were  received  by  a  destruc¬ 
tive  volley  at  half  musquet  shot ; 
discharges  of  grape  pursued  them 
as  they  wheeled  back,  and  when 
they  rallied  again,  they  were  met 
by  the  bayonet.  They  drew  off 
in  the  end  defeated  though  un¬ 
daunted,  and  renewed  wuth  more 
effect  their  system  of  desultory 
and  harassing  skirmish. 

Mourad  Bey  heard  the  ill  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  regular  battle,  in 
which  his  Mameloucs  had  been 
engaged,  on  his  return  from  Cairo 
to  Gizeh.  Here  he  assembled 
five  thousand  horse,  and  encamp¬ 
ing  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile 
at  the  village  of  Embabeh,  while 
Ibrahim  remained  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  at  Bulak,  he  resolved 
to  awrait  the  advance  of  the 
French. 

The  march  of  the  invaders 
was  slow,  and  their  privations 
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hourly  increased.  All  communi¬ 
cation  with  Alexandria  had  been 
long  suspended,  and  the  attack 
upon  their  flotilla  had  materially 
diminished  the  resources  which 
they  looked  to  it  to  supply.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  July 
they  approached  the  Mamelouc 
camp.  The  pyramids  of  Gizeh 
were  already  in  sight,  when  the 
horizon  was  darkened  by  clouds 
of  horsemen,  and  a  host  of  ca¬ 
valry  in  glittering  armour  appear¬ 
ed  forming  on  the  plain.  The 
French  had  marched  from  day¬ 
break,  but  their  line  was  ipstantly 
formed ;  and  Bonaparte  resolved 
to  embrace  the  Mamelouc  camp 
in  a  semicircle  by  his  five  divi¬ 
sions,  with  each  flank  resting  on 
the  Nile.  The  time  admitted  but 
of  few  words,  and  such  as  he  used 
were  well  adapted  to  the  scene. 
“  Soldiers,”  he  exclaimed,  pointing 
to  the  pyramids,  “  the  eyes  of  forty 
centuries  are  fixed  fin  you  from 
those  summits.” 

The  divisions  of  Regnier  and 
Desaix  were  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  right,  between  Gizeh  and 
Embebch  ;  and  against  this  move¬ 
ment  the  first  charge  of  Mourad  was 
directed.  Giving  their  horses  full 
rein, two  thousand  Mameloucs  bore 
down  like  a  torrent.  But  they 
were  unacquainted  with  European 
tactics.  As  before,  they  vrere 
awaited  immoveably,  and,  when 
within  ten  paces,  a  murderous 
running  fire,  with  discharges  of 
artillery,  was  poured  in  so  deci¬ 
sively  that  more  than  150  dropped 
at  the  single  volley.  Mourad  un¬ 
used  to  find  infantry  that  could 
withstand  him,  returned  a  second 
time  to  the  charge  with  as  little 
success.  After  endeavouring  to 
manoeuvre  on  the  rear,  in  which 
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design  he  was  prevented  by  the 
cross  fire  of  the  other  squares,  he 
took  post  among  some  scattered 
palm-trees ;  and  being  dislodged 
from  them  by  the  light  troops  of 
the  enemy,  he  retreated  with  all 
speed  into  Upper  Egypt,  i 

A  hasty  entrenchment  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Mameloucs  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Embabeh. 
Bon  and  Rampon  were  ordered 
to  carry  it.  As  they  approached, 
the  cavalry  galloped  out,  and 
surrounding  the  division  of  the 
latter,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and 
succeeded  in  cutting  down  several 
of  his  men.  A  shower  of  balls 
drove  them  back  on  the  moment, 
and  the  French  entering  the  en¬ 
trenchment  in  rapid  pursuit  put 
part  of  its  garrison  to  the  sword, 
and  forced  the  rest  into  the  Nile. 
Few7  vrere  able  to  reach  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  for  such  as  escaped 
from  the  volleys  which  followed 
them  were  drowned  in  the  river. 

Ibrahim  who  was  an  inactive 
spectator  of  this  defeat  from  his 
camp  at  Bulak,  struck  his  tent  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  and 
retired  towards  Syria.  Previously 
to  his  retreat  he  set  fire  to,  and 
destroyed  his  flotilla  at  Gizeh  ; 
and  as  the  French  had  no  imme¬ 
diate  means  of  crossing  the  Nile 
in  pursuit,  he  succeeded  in  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
baggage. 

Highly  as  these  successes  were 
vaunted  by  Bonaparte  in  his  des¬ 
patches  to  the  Directory,  they  in 
fact  afforded  but  little  real  in¬ 
crease  to  his  military  fame.  His 
struggle  had  been  with  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  country,  not  with 
the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants : 
and  if  he  could  once  accustom  his 
army  to  the  peculiar  fatigue  and 
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privation  of  an  Egyptian  cam** 
paign,  there  was  little  doubt,  at 
present,  of  his  triumph  in  the 
field.  Thirty  thousand  French 
(notwithstanding  the  often  renewed 
assertion  that  he  fought  against 
superior  numbers)  were  under 
arms  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids^  :  Veterans  trained  by  six 
years  of  continued  victory,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  most  expert  Ge¬ 
nerals,  and  supported  by  a  for- 
midable  train  of  well-served  ar¬ 
tillery.  Against  these  was  ar¬ 
rayed  the  undisciplined  valour  of 
6000  barbarian  horse,  without 
either  military  tactics,  or  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war.  They  were  truly  described  by 
one  of  their  conquerors  as  men 
perfectly  well  mounted  and  well 
armed  who  came  to  be  massacred. 
“We  have  had  two  battles,”  adds 
another  eye-witness,  “  or  rather 
we  have  had  two  butcheries.” 
Such  were  the  opinions  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  officers  unreservedly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  private  corres¬ 
pondence  with  European  friends. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
their  condition  to  which  they  were 
not  less  feelingly  alive,  increased 
the  necessity  on  his  part  of  exagge¬ 
rating  their  victories :  and  it  was  a 
policy  which  from  a  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  he  adopt¬ 
ed,  with  one  exception,  through¬ 
out  his  career. 

Cairo  was  abandoned  on  the 
night  after  the  battle,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  tumult  manifested  it¬ 
self  among  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
quieted  by  a  proclamation  on  the 


following  morning  announcing  the 
assembly  of  a  Divan  ;  the  French 
troops  garrisoned  the  city  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and  Bonaparte, 
deferring  his  public  entry,  fixed 
himself  in  the  palace  of  Mourad  at 
Gizeh,  where  a  few  days  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  organization  of  the 
future  government  of  Egypt. 

Neither  Mourad  nor  Ibrahim 
was  unemployed.  They  steadily 
rejected  all  overtures  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  met  the  French 
propositions  with  one  unvaried 
reply,  that  they  recognized  no 
treaties  between  legitimate  rights 
and  unprovoked  violence,  and  that 
they  admitted  no  sovereign  except¬ 
ing  the  Porte.  Preserving  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  menace,  they  intercepted 
all  communications  with  Lower 
Egypt,  and  stimulated  the  spirit 
of  revolt  which  had  manifested 
itself  from  the  moment  of  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  French  army  to  Cairo. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  Bonaparte 
tranferred  his  head-quarters  to 
that  city, and  in  a  few  days  advanced 
with  his  cavalry  ostensibly  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  Ibrahim. 

The  real  object  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  merely  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bey.  The  cara¬ 
van  of  Mecca,  led  by  the  Emir 
Hadgy,  the  prince  of  the  pilgrims, 
was  expected  on  its  route;  and 
the  immense  treasure  which  it 
conveyed,  promised  an  overflow¬ 
ing  reward  for  the  toils  of  the 
soldiery.  The  pilgrims,  terrified 
by  the  indistinct  accounts  of  inva¬ 
sion  which  reached  them,  quitted 
the  caravan,  and  hastily  dispersed 


^n\0m\Cen  ^em'l_^r^8’a(les?  °f  2,200  men  each,  seven  regiments  of  cavalry 
ot  400  each,  and  a  corps  of  artillery,  &c.  of  2000  embarked  at  Toulon.  The 
whole  armament  therefore  consisted  of  36,000  effective  men  ;  4000  were  left 

at  Malta,  1800  at  Alexandria,  and  200  at  Rosetta.  So  that  30,000  men  crossed 
the  desert. 
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themselves.  In  the  confusion  at¬ 
tendant  upon  their  panic,  some  of 
the  merchants  were  pillaged  by 
their  Arab  escort,  a  few  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the 
majority  threw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  Ibrahim,  who  march¬ 
ed  immediately  on  Salahieh.  Near 
this  post  the  Bey,  for  the  first 
time,  met  his  foes  on  equal  terms. 
Bonaparte  advanced  by  forced 
marches  wdth  his  cavalry  only ; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Mame- 
louc  horse,  when  opposed  man  to 
man,  compelled  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  with  considerable  loss.  Ibra¬ 
him  was  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
pulse,  and  deeming  pursuit  im¬ 
prudent,  penetrated  still  farther 
through  the  desert  to  Syria,  per¬ 
mitting  the  French,  when  they 
had  rallied,  to  take  possession  of 
Salahieh,  which  formed  the  utter- 
most  limit  of  their  conquests. 

On  his  return  to  ^  Cairo  from 
this  unsuccessful  fora}q  Bona¬ 
parte  first  learned  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disaster  which  his  fleet  had 
suffered  at  Aboukir.  So  com¬ 
pletely  were  the  communications 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  that 
the  news  of  the  mighty  naval  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  English,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  very  existence  of  his 
army,  for  the  future,  most  pain¬ 
ful  and  uncertain,  was  twelve 
days  in  travelling  a  distance  of 
120  miles. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
great  preparations  at  Toulon,  the 
British  were  on  the  alert  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  object.  The  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent  was  directed,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  employ  the  whole 
of  his  fleet  on  this  service ;  and 
the  squadron  which  he  detached 
upon  it  was  intrusted  not  less  by 
his  own  choice,  than  at  the  sug¬ 
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gestion  of  the  Admiralty  to  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson.  Orders  at  the 
same  time  were  issued  that  any 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  should 
be  considered  hostile  which  re¬ 
fused  supplies  to  his  ships  of  war. 

Nelson  sailed  from  Gibraltar 
on  the  9th  of  May,  with  the  Van¬ 
guard,  carrying  his  own  flag,  the 
Orion  and  Alexander,  74’s;  the 
Caroline,  Flora,  Emerald,  and 
Terpsichore  frigates  ;  and  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne  brig.  Some  da¬ 
mages,  sustained  in  a  violent  gale 
off  the  guiph  of  Lyons,  compelled 
him  to  refit  in  the  Sardinian  port 
of  St.  Pietro.  Turin  wras  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  an  objection  was 
raised  to  his  entering  the  port. 
He  answered  it  by  a  spirited  re¬ 
monstrance  ;  and  anchoring  in  the 
harbour  by  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tion  was  again  ready  for  sea 
within  four  days.  The  delay  in 
many  respects  was  fortunate.  His 
frigates  had  been  separated  from 
him  in  the  storm,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sail  without  them, 
but  he  received  a  large  reinforce¬ 
ment  which  Earl  St.  Vincent  had 
promptly  despatched.  The  Cul- 
loden,  Goliath,  Minotaur,  Defence, 
Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Zealous, 
Swiftsure,  Theseus,  and  Auda¬ 
cious,  74’s,  and  the  Leander  of 
50  guns.  With  this  addition  to 
his  strength,  he  did  not,  however, 
obtain  any  farther  information  of 
the  enemy’s  course,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  which  he  himself  was 
to  follow,  was  committed  wholly 
to  his  own  judgment.  The  first 
certain  intelligence  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  that  of  the  capture  of 
Malta,  and  he  formed  a  plan  of 
attacking  it  while  at  anchor  at 
Gozo.  But  he  soon  learned  that 
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the  enemy  had  quitted  this  island, 
and  he  concluded  that  Egypt  was 
their  destination.  The  want  of 
frigates  here  pressed  heavily  upon 
him ;  for  in  his  voyage  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  at  which  port  he  arrived 
on  the  28  th  of  June,  he  spoke  but 
three  vessels,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  heard  of  the  French. 
The  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Malta  had  reached  the  governor 
of  Alexandria,  and  he  was  prepa¬ 
ring  himself  for  defence,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  next  object  of 
attack  ;  but  no  hostile  fleet  had 
as  yet  shewn  itself,  and  Nelson 
steered  for  Caramania,  with  a  con¬ 
trary  wind. 

Frustrated  in  his  search  here 
also,  he  returned  to  Sicily;  and 
the  neutral  policy  which  the  Nea¬ 
politans  had  resolved  to  observe, 
from  fear  of  the  Directory,  well 
nigh  deprived  him  of  those  sup¬ 
plies  which  were  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  future  operations. 
The  extraordinary  influence  which 
Xvady  Ffamilton  maintained  at  the 
Court  of  Naples  overcame  these 
scruples,  and  procured,  by  secret 
orders,  all  such  stores  as  a  voyage 
of  six  hundred  leagues  had  made 
indispensable.  On  the  25th  of 
J uly  he  sailed  for  the  Morea,  and  in 
the  gulph  of  Coron  he  heard,  to  his 
inexpressible  joy,  that  the  French 
had  been  seen,  about  four  weeks 
before,  shaping  a  south-easterly 
course.  By  steering  direct  for 
Candia  Brueys  had  made  an  an¬ 
gular  passage  to  Alexandria,  while 
Nelson’s  pursuit  of  him  had  been 
direct.  The  compact  order  in 
which  the  English  sailed,  their 
want  of  frigates,  and  the  haziness 
of  the  weather  prevented  the  hos¬ 
tile  fleets  from  discovering  each 
other ;  though,  by  a  subsequent 


comparison  of  their  separate  jour¬ 
nals,  it  was  evident  that  the  two 
squadrons  must  actually  have 
crossed  on  the  night  of  the  22nd 
of  J une, 

On  the  1st  of  August,  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  British 
fleet  came  in  view  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  forest  of  masts,  surmounted 
by  the  tri-coloured  flag,  was  dis¬ 
covered  towering  above  its  port. 
Nelson,  observes  his  biographer, 
for  many  preceding  days  had  h  ardly 
taken  either  sleep  or  food :  he  now 
ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served, 
while  preparations  were  making 
for  the  battle  of  the  next  day, 
and  when  his  officers  rose  from 
table,  and  went  to  their  separate 
stations,  he  said  to  them,  “  Be¬ 
fore  this  time  to-morrow,  I  shall 
have  gained  a  Peerage  or  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.” 

Bonaparte,  by  express  orders 
under  his  own  hand,  had  prohi¬ 
bited  his  Admiral,  Brueys,  from 
quitting  the  coast  of  Egypt.  It 
was  of  importance  to  him  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  communication  between 
the  natives  and  Constantinople: 
and,  unless  he  commanded  the 
harbour,  intelligence  from  the 
seat  of  government  might  prove 
the  falsehood  of  his  assertion 
that  he  acted  in  concert  with  the 
Porte,  or  advices  from  the  seat  of 
war  might  hasten  the  armament 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  preservation  of  the 
invaded  province.  He  might  per¬ 
haps  also  be  naturally  unwilling 
to  part  from  the  only  means  of 
retreat,  in  case  of  failure,  before 
he  had  secured  a  firmer  establish¬ 
ment.  The  port  of  Alexandria, 
neglected  and  ruined,  could  not 
receive  the  French,  and  their  line 
was  anchored  four  leagues  to  the 
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East,  In  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The 
headmost  vessel  was  supposed  to 
be  moored  as  closely  as  possible 
to  a  shoal  on  the  North-west,  and 
the  curve  which  the  line  formed 
on  the  opposite  quarter  prevented 
it  from  being  turned  on  that  side.  In 
this  position,  according  to  the  rash 
assertion  of  their  own  commissary, 
they  might  safely  bid  defiance  to 
twice  their  force.  In  numbers 
they  slightly  exceeded,  in  weight 
of  metal  and  in  crew  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  British 
fleet.  Nelson  had  thirteen  74’s, 
and  one  50  gun  ship,  carrying  in 
all  1012  guns,  and  8068  men. 
Brueys  had  the  same  number  of 
ships  of  the  line,  but  one  mounted 
120  guns,  and  two  others  80  ;  be¬ 
side  these  he  had  four  frigates. 
In  the  whole  they  carried  1170 
guns,  and  11,230  men  *. 

On  the  moment  in  which  Nel¬ 
son  perceived  the  French  posi¬ 
tion  he  determined  upon  his  own 
method  of  attack;  and  founding  it 
on  the  principle  that  where  there 
was  room  for  an  enemy’s  vessel  to 
swing  the  length  of  its  cables, 
there  must  also  be  room  for  one 
of  his  own  to  sail  between  it  and 

*  BRITISH  LINE. 

Vanguard..  74..)“ 

Culioden  . . .  .74. . .  ,T.  Trowbridge. 

Theseus - 74 _ R.  W.  Miller. 

Alexander  . .  74. . . .  A.  J.  Ball. 
Minotaur. . .  .74. . .  ,T.  Louis. 

Swiftsure - 74 . B.  Hallo  well. 

Audacious  . .  74. ...  D.  Gould. 
Defence  ....  74. . . .  J.  Peyton. 
Zealous  ....  74. . .  ,S.  Hood. 

Drion . 74.... Sir  S.  Saumarez. 

Goliath  ....  74. . . . T.  Foley. 

Majestic . 74 - G.  B.  Westcott. 

Belleropkon  74. . .  .H.  D.  E.  Darby. 
Leander  ....  50  -  • .  ,T.  B.  Thompson. 


i 
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the  shore,  he  gave  the  signal  for 
doubling  on  the  French  line.  The 
Goliath  led  the  van,  and  as  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  advanced  in  si¬ 
lence,  showers  of  shot  and  shells 
poured  into  the  bows  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  from  the  land  batteries  and 
the  starboard  broadsides  of  the 
enemy.  The  Goliath  anchored  in¬ 
side  by  the  second  ship,  the  Con- 
querant,  and  in  ten  minutes  shot 
away  her  mast.  The  Zealous  dis¬ 
abled  the  Guerrier,  which  was 
the  headmost,  in  less  than  twelve 
more.  The  Orion,  having  sunk 
a  frigate  as  she  passed,  took  her 
station  inside  also,  between  the 
Franklin  and  the  Peuple  Souve- 
rain.  She  was  followed  first  by 
the  Audacious,  which  having  pour¬ 
ed  her  broadsides  into  the  Guer¬ 
rier  and  the  Conquerant,  passed  on 
to  the  Peuple  Souverain ;  and 
next  by  the  Theseus,  which,  after 
destroying  the,  remaining  masts 
of  the  Guerrier,  engaged  the  Spar- 
tiate,  the  third  of  the  French. 

The  battle  commenced  at  a 
quarter  past  six  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  August.  The  sun  was 
down  soon  after  seven,  and  the 
fire  of  the  contending  squadrons 


FRENCH  LINE. 

L’Orient  ....  l2o\  Admiral  Brueys, 

i  Casa-Bianca. 

LeGuillaume  ?  0„  „ 

I  o0  Saumer. 

Le  To  on  ant . .  80  Du  Petit-Tho  uars, 
Le  Franklin  ...74  Gillet. 

L’Aquilon  . . .  .74  Thevenard. 
LeGenereux.  .74  Lejoste. 

Le  Mercuri , .  74  Laboude. 
L’Heureux  ...  74  Etienne. 

Le  Guerrier  . .  74  Trulet,  Aiue. 

Le  Timoleon.  .74  Trulet,  Cadet. 

Le  Peuple  1  „ 

Souverain  J  **74Racors. 

Le  Conquerant  74  Dalbarade. 

Le  Spartiate  .  .74  Ernerillan. 

La  Diane  ....  40  Peyret. 

La  Justice. . .  .40  Villeneuve. 

La  J  unon  . ...  40  Pourquier. 
L’Artkemise  .*40  Stanley. 
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gave  the  only  light  to  the  scene. 
Nelson  himself  in  the  Vanguard, 
anchored  within  half  pistol  shot 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  Spartiate. 
The  Minotaur  was  next  ahead, 
engaged  with  the  Aquilon,  the 
fourth  in  the  enemy’s  line.  The 
Defence  attacked  the  Franklin, 
the  sixth  ;  while  the  Bellerophon 
was  anchored  on  the  starboard 
bow  of  the  Orient,  whose  weight 
of  metal,  from  the  lower  deck 
only,  exceeded  the  whole  broad¬ 
side  of  the  English  vessel.  The 
Majestic,  after  suffering  much 
from  the  fire  of  the  Admiral’s 
three  decker,  while  she  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  main  rigging  of 
one  of  the  ships  astern,  disen¬ 
gaged  herself,  and  came  to  close 
action  with  the  Tonnant  and  Heu- 
reux,  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Culloden,  leading  the  four 
remaining  ships,  advanced  with 
difficulty  through  the  increasing 
darkness.  Before  the  lead  could 
be  hove  again,  after  sounding  ele¬ 
ven  fathoms,  she  ran  fast  aground, 
and  no  exertion  could  get  her  off. 
Mortifying  as  this  accident  was 
to  her  Captain,  Trowbridge,  wdio 
was  thus  prevented  from  an  active 
share  in  the  glorious  labours  of 
his  shipmates,  it  preserved  the 
Alexander  and  Swiftsure,  which, 
as  their  course  lay  still  higher  on 
the  same  reef,  without  this  warn¬ 
ing  must  inevitably  have  been 
lost.  The  Swiftsure  took  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bellerophon,  which 
had  drifted  out  of  the  line  over¬ 
powered  by  the  enormous  Orient. 
The  Alexander  passed  under  the 
stern  of  the  French  Admiral,'  and 
dropped  anchor  within  side  on  his 
larboard  quarter;  while  the  Lean- 
der,  completing  the  British  line, 


took  a  position  which  enabled  her 
to  rake  the  Franklin. 

By  half  past  eight,  the  five 
headmost  ships  of  the  French  had 
struck.  Nelson  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  head,  and 
Brueys  was  already  dead.  He 
had  been  thrice  wounded,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  be  carried  below,  saying, 
“  An  Admiral  ought  to  die  on  the 
quarter-deck,”  when  a  chain  shot 
cut  him  in  two.  Nelson’s  wound, 
from  its  first  appearance,  caused 
great  alarm,  but  he  refused  to 
have  it  examined  before  his  turn  ; 
and,  believing  it  to  be  mortal, 
gave  bis  instructions  with  calm¬ 
ness,  and  prepared  the  outline  of 
bis  despatches.  The  crew  awaited 
the  surgeon’s  decision  with  breath¬ 
less  anxiety ;  and,  when  they  were 
assured  that  the  hurt  was  no  more 
than  superficial,  they  broke  out 
into  tumultuous  joy.  It  was  no 
sooner  dressed  than  he  rushed 
once  more  on  deck,  at  the  cry 
that  the  Orient  was  in  flames. 

The  sides  of  this  ship  had  been 
painted  not  long  before  she  came 
into  action,  and  the  oil  jars  had  been 
imprudently  left  on  her  poop.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  death  of 
Brueys,  a  piece  of  lighted  wood 
fell  among  them,  and  the  flames 
gained  rapidly  on  the  body  of  the 
vessel.  The  fresh  painted  beams 
added  strength  to  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  short  time  her  des¬ 
truction  becafne  certain.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  men  threw 
themselves  overboard  ;  and  about 
seventy  were  picked  up  by  the 
English  boats.  The  greater  part, 
however,  with  the  courage  of  des¬ 
peration,  continued  firing  from 
the  lower  deck  till  the  flames 
reached  the  magazine.  At  this 
moment,  about  10  o’clock,  she 
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blew  up.  The  sky  was  one  ex¬ 
panse  of  ruddy  flame,  and  a,  shock 
like  that  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  through  every  vessel  of  the 
two  fleets.  Each  ship  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognised,  by  the  light, 
and  the  cannonade  ceased  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  by  mutual  consent. 
This  brief  silence  was  first  broken 
by  the  loud  plash  of  the  blazing 
planks  and  shattered  bodies,  which 
fell  into  the  waves  from  the  vast 
height  to  which  they  had  been 
driven  upwards.  The  sound  acted 
as  a  fresh  signal  of  battle,  and  the 
fight  was  renewed  with  undimi¬ 
nished  fury. 

Ganteaume  saved  himself  in  a 
boat.  Casa-Bianca,  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  perished  in  the  flames,  and 
his  son,  a  boy  of  distinguished 
talents  and  courage,  resisted  all 
the  importunities  of  the  sailors, 
who  in  vain  persuaded  him  to 
attempt  his  escape,  and  shared  his 
father’s  fate.  Part  of  the  plunder 
of  Malta,  600,000/.  sterling  in 
money,  went  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
more  than  500  men  were  blown 
up  in  the  explosion.  For  a  time, 
several  of  the  English  ships  were 
endangered  by  the  fall  of  the 
fiery  masses ;  but  they  were  saved 
by  the  skill  and  foresight  of  their 
commanders. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  the  two 
rearward  ships  of  the  French,  the 
Guillaume  Tell  and  the  Genereux 
which  had  not  been  in  action,  alone 
retained  their  colours.  The  Ten¬ 
nant  had  burned  to  the  water’s  edge 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Orient.  Nine  others  had  struck. 
Of  the  four  frigates,  one  the  Ar- 
themise,  was  set  lire  to,  and  de¬ 
serted  by  her  crew,  after  she  had 
surrendered ;  and  another  was 
sunk  early  in  the  engagement. 
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The  Guillaume  Tell  and  Gene¬ 
reux,  and  the  two  remaining  fri¬ 
gates,  the  Justice  and  the  Diane, 
cut  their  cables  in  the  forenoon, 
and  crowded  all  sail.  No  ship 
but  the  Zealous  was  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  pursue,  and  Nelson  per¬ 
ceiving  her  unsupported,  gave  the 
signal  of  recall. 

The  battle  had  been  fought  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  Arabs 
andEgyptians  who  lined  the  shores: 
and  the  death-blow  to  the  French 
navy  was  celebrated  by  bonfires 
on  the  hills  for  three  successive 
nights.  The  British  Admiral  com¬ 
memorated  his  triumph  with  more 
sober  gratitude  :  and  the  first  ge¬ 
neral  orders  which  he  issued,  com¬ 
manded  a  general  thanksgiving 
throughout  the  fleet,  for  the  victory 
with  which  Almighty  God  had 
blessed  his  Majesty’s  arms.  The 
conquest,  indeed,  was  most  com¬ 
plete  ;  for  though  the  immediate 
prizes  might  have  been  still  more 
numerous  if  Nelson  had  not  been 
deprived  of  his  frigates,  the  mighty 
results  were  yet  to  be  felt  through¬ 
out  the  most  distant  limits  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia.  In  point  of  men, 
the  loss  of  the  two  fleets  was 
widely  disproportionate.  The 
killed  and  wounded,  on  the  part 
of  the  British,  amounted  to  89  5, 
and  among  the  first  was  the  gal¬ 
lant  Westcott.  On  that  of  the 
French  3105,  including  wounded, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  no  less 
than  5225  perished. 

India  was  nowT  secure  from  this 
formidable  armament,  and  one  of 
Nelson’s  earliest  cares  was  to  in¬ 
form  the  Governor  of  Bombay  of 
its  destruction,  by  an  overland 
despatch.  This  opportune  pre¬ 
caution  saved  the  extraordinary 
expences  which  the  Company  was 
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on  the  eve  of  incurring  for  defen¬ 
sive  preparations,  and  was  met 
by  the  Directors  with  suitable  gra¬ 
titude.  A  sum  of  10,000/.  was 
unanimously  voted  to  Nelson  as  a 
testimony  to  his  high  deserts. 
Nor  were  the  sovereigns,  whom 
his  victory  beneficially  affected, 
backward  in  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  From  the  Turkish  Sul- 
taun  he  received  a  pelisse  of  sa¬ 
bles  valued  at  5000  dollars,  and 
an  aigrette  of  diamonds  valued  at 
18,000  more.  The  mother  of  the 
sultan  offered  a  box,  set  with  dia¬ 
monds,  valued  at  1000/. ;  and 
these  presents  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  bounty  of  2000  se¬ 
quins  to  the  wounded.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  each  wrote  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  letter  with  his  own 
band.  The  first  presented,  in 
a  gold  box,  his  portrait,  en¬ 
riched  with  diamonds ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  a  costly  box,  set  with  dia¬ 
monds  also.  From  the  Greeks 
of  the  island  of  Zante  Nelson 
received  a  golden-headed  sword, 
and  a  truncheon  set  round  writh 
all  the  diamonds  the  island  could 
furnish,  in  a  single  row.  Not 
even  the  prodigality  of  gratitude, 
which  awaited  him  on  his  return 
to  Naples,  w^as  more  touching  to 
his  best  feelings  than  this  simple 
tribute ;  and  he  esteemed  it  as 


proudly  as  the  Sicilian  Dukedom, 
with  the  estates  of  Bronte,  and 
the  diamond-hilted  sword,  which 
Charles  III.  of  Spain  had  girt  on 
the  side  of  Ferdinand,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne  of  the  two 
Sicilies. 

The  public  feeling  in  England 
was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  and  there  were  few 
official  bodies  which  did  not  come 
forward  with  tributes.  It  may  be 
doubted  bow  far  this  ardor  was 
satisfied  by  the  measured  allot¬ 
ment  of  honors  which  the  Crown 
was  advised  to  bestow.  An  aug¬ 
mentation  to  bis  armorial  bear¬ 
ings*',  a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year 
for  himself  and  tw7o  successors, 
and  an  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
as  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  Burnham  Thorpe,  was  the  limit 
which  ministers  assigned  to  them¬ 
selves  in  rewarding  the  greatest 
naval  victory  then  on  record  ;  and 
which  lias  been  since  only  once 
outdone  by  the  same  commander. 

Four  of  the  prizes  were  burned 
off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  the  re¬ 
mainder  wTere  sent  home,  and  on 
the  seventeenth  day  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  Nelson  stood  out  to  sea  on 
bis  return  to  Naples,  at  which 
place,  as  the  despatches  received 
by  his  frigates  informed  him,  his 
presence  was  indispensable. 


*  A  chief  undulated,  argent :  thereon  waves  of  the  sea;  from  w'hicli  a  palm- 
tree  issuant,  between  a  disabled  ship  on  the  dexter,  and  a  ruinous  battery 
on  the  sinister,  all  proper  :  and  for  his  crest,  on  a  naval  crown,  or,  the 
chelengk  or  plume  presented  to  him  by  the  Sultan,  w  ith  the  motto  :  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat,  selected  by  Lord  Grenville,  from  Jortiu’s  eighth  Ode. 
Supporters  being  a  sailor  on  the  dexter,  and  a  lion  on  the  sinister,  were 
augmented  with  a  palm  branch  in  the  hand  and  paw,  proper:  and  a  tri- 
coloured  (lag  and  stall'  in  the  lion’s  mouth. 
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Affairs  of  Holland.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  French  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Batavian  Re/public.  New  Revolution.  Tyranny  of  the 
Oligarchy  in  Power.  Discontent  of  the  Dutch .  Conduct  of  General 

Daendels.  He  is  supported  by  the  French  Directory.  Third  Revo¬ 
lution.  Changes  in  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics.  The 
Orisons  refuse  Incorporation  with  the  Helvetic  Republic ,  and  invite 
the  Assistance  of  Austria.  Situation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  Revolt  of  the  Piedmontese.  De¬ 
mands  of  the  French  in  Favor  of  the  Rebels.  The  King  resists 
them.  Occupation  of  Turin  by  the  French.  Corruption  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Government.  Demands  of  the  French .  Vacillation  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  He  is  encouraged  to  Resistance  by  Austria.  Prepares  for 
War.  His  Determination  strengthened  by  Nelson's  Victory .  Tri¬ 
umphant  Reception  of  Nelson  at  Naples.  Nelson  induced  to  remain 
there.  Capture  of  Goza  by  the  British.  And  of  Minorca.  March 
of  the  Neapolitan  Army  under  General  Mack.  Surrender  of  Rome. 
Abdication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Cowardice  and  Defeat  of  the 
Neapolitans .  They  are  repeatedly  defeated.  Retirement  of  the 

King  to  Naples.  Flight  to  Sicily.  Victories  of  Championet.  Sur¬ 
render  of  Gaeta  and  Civitella.  Championet  refuses  cm  Armistice. 
Treachery  of  Mack .  An  Armistice  concluded  with  PignateUi . 

Rising  of  the  Lazzaroni.  Their  Bravery.  Treachery  of  Prince 
Moliterno.  Desperate  Resistance  of  the  Lazzaroni .  Capture  of 

Naples.  Establishment  of  the  P arthenopean  Republic. 


While  Swisserland  and  the  Pa- 
pal  states  were  remodelled  by  the 
sword,  the  no  less  certain  wea¬ 
pon  of  intrigue  produced  partial 
changes,  equally  advantageous  to 
France,  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
which  offered  less  avowed  resist¬ 
ance.  The  Republic  of  Holland, 
after  her  first  revolutionary  pro¬ 
cess,  had  been  left  for  the  remain¬ 
der  almost  entirely  to  her  own 
guidance :  and  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  she  had  arranged, 
m  proportion  as  it  was  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  foreign  interference,  so 
was  it  more  adapted  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  wants  and  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  governed.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Directors,  however,  it  still  re- 
VOL.  XL. 


tained  too  much  of  its  former  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  when  they  were  at  lei¬ 
sure  to  direct  their  attention  more 
closely  to  this  first  offspring  of 
the  mighty  throes  which  had  agi¬ 
tated  France,  they  determined  to 
destroy  every  remnant  of  the  an¬ 
cient  federative  constitution,  to 
which  they  considered  it  even 
now  far  too  closely  assimilated. 
It  was  easy  to  awaken  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  populace.  Rumours 
were  scattered  of  a  designed  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Stadtholder ;  the 
loss  of  the  fleet  was  broadly  attri¬ 
buted  to  treachery  ;  hopes  of  re¬ 
vived  commercial  prosperity  were 
held  out  as  depending  upon  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  France  ; 
F 
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and  the  flame  of  disaffection, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  ready 
to  break  out  in  seasons  of  na¬ 
tional  distress,  was  covertly  fan¬ 
ned  by  the  artifices  and  the  ex¬ 
citements  of  revolutionary  emissa¬ 
ries.  The  private  ambition  of  a 
faction  of  patricians  was  denounced 
as  the  sole  impediment  to  a  free 
and  representative  government ; 
and  the  expulsion  of  these  from 
all  share  in  legislation  was  de¬ 
clared  equally  necessary  with  that 
of  the  family  which  had  already 
been  proscribed. 

Arrangements  for  the  projected 
change  were  constructed  between 
La  Croix  the  agent  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  and  General  Daendels, 
who  had  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  the  Bata¬ 
vian  service.  The  passions  of  the 
multitude  were  roused,  and  the 
whole  country  was  under  military 
occupation.  Nothing  more  was 
wanting  for  success ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  January,  the 
Hall  of  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force  ;  no  represen¬ 
tatives  but  such  as  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  secured  to  the  French  in¬ 
terest  were  admitted,  and  the  six 
members  of  the  commission  of 
foreign  affairs  were  placed  under 
arrest. 

The  first  acts  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  assembly,  which  consisted 
of  little  more  than  fifty  deputies, 
were  to  annul  the  former  commis¬ 
sion  ;  to  pronounce  the  definitive 
exclusion  of  all  members  of  the 
opposite  party  from  the  Councils ; 
and  to  constitute  itself  the  sole 
executive  and  legislative  body 
with  plenary  powers.  A  provi¬ 
sional  Directory  of  five  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  committees  were 
named  to  assist  it  in  framing  a 


Constitution,  and  in  preserving 
public  repose.  Satisfied  with  the 
overthrow  of  their  opponents,  the 
new  rulers  had  no  thirst  for  blood. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  lenity  and  forbear¬ 
ance  little  customary  in  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  it  terminated  in  the 
dismissal  from  power,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  in  the  brief  impri¬ 
sonment  of  the  rival  leaders.  The 
Dutch  at  large  rejoiced  in  the 
change.  The  burghers  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  aristocracy ; 
and  wearied  with  continual  agita¬ 
tion,  they  thought  a  permanent 
form  of  government  was  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  concurrence, 
and  under  the  protection  of  F ranee. 
They  regarded  the  consolidation 
of  the  seven  provinces  in  a  Re¬ 
public  one  and  indivisible  as 
more  than  an  apparent  increase 
of  strength ;  and  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  real  curtailment  of 
liberty,  which  must  necessarily 
result  in  the  end  from  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  foreign  rule,  they  imagined 
that  their  freedom  resided  in  the 
words  of  the  civic  oath,  which 
pledged  them  to  eternal  hatred 
against  the  Stadtholder,  Aristo¬ 
cracy,  Federalism,  and  Anarchy. 

But,  though  moderate  in  its  out¬ 
set,  the  oligarchy  which  now 
swayed  Holland  soon  adopted  a 
rigid  system  of  exclusion  and 
partizanship.  Similarity  of  opi¬ 
nions,  and  devotion  to  its  own 
views,  were  the  only  tests  of  poli¬ 
tical  merit  which  it  required  ;  and 
the  most  vexatious  scrutinies  were 
instituted  not  only  into  public 
conduct,  but  into  private  opi¬ 
nions.  The  bulwarks  by  which 
it  endeavoured  to  confirm  itself 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
which  it  had  attained  were  prose- 
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!y  tism  and  persecution,  rather  than 
active  regard  for  the  national  wel¬ 
fare.  This  oppressive  exercise  of 
a  power,  which  at  first  had  met 
no  opposition,  soon  disgusted  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
party  which  had  been  ejected,  al¬ 
ready  strong  in  talent  and  in  num¬ 
bers,  rapidly  increased  in  popula¬ 
rity  also. 

Impediments  of  no  ordinary 
nature  had  been  raised  to  circum¬ 
scribe  within  very  narrow  limits 
the  privilege  of  voting :  and  those 
whom  the  ruling  faction  pro¬ 
nounced  disaffected,  or  even  dan¬ 
gerous,  were  deprived  of  this  im¬ 
portant  right.  For  a  while  no 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  new  Directors. 
They  held  the  reins  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  only  provisional :  and  as 
their  powers  were  to  cease  on  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitutional 
act,  and  as  the  day  appointed  for 
the  acceptance  of  this  act  now  ra¬ 
pidly  approached,  discontent  was 
confined  to  murmurs  alone ;  and 
the  5  th  of  May  was  anxiously 
awaited  as  a  renewal  of  freedom 
and  better  order.  But  when  the 
expected  day  arrived,  and,  instead 
of  a  dissolution  of  this  tyrannous 
oligarchy,  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
were  met  by  a  decree,  emanating 
from  the  oppressors  themselves, 
and  confirming  them  in  power  for 
another  year,  popular  hatred  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  The  de- 
claration  by  which  the  provisional 
legislative  body,  and  the  provi¬ 
sional  Directors  were  renewed,  by 
their  own  will,  without  election, 
was  justly  termed  a  breach  of 
faith  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
country,  a  violation  of  all  consti¬ 
tutional  rights,  and  a  total  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  system  of  France, 
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which  had  been  proposed  as  a 
model  to  be  implicitly  followed. 
Amid  the  loud  and  little  measured 
reprovals  which  broke  from  all 
other  quarters  at  this  manifest 
usurpation,  La  Croix  alone  was 
silent ;  and  he  met  the  remon¬ 
strances,  which  Daendels  hastened 
to  convey  to  him,  at  first  with 
coldness,  and  soon  with  rebuke. 
Whether  be  was  deceived  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  French  Di¬ 
rectors,  or  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  gained  by  the  Batavian  fac¬ 
tion  in  power,  the  strength  of 
which  he  perhaps  estimated  too 
highly,  is  not  to  be  determined. 
But  he  openly  espoused  its  cause  ; 
and  when  Daendels  accused  him 
of  separating  the  interests  of  Hol- 
land  from  those  of  France,  by 
abetting  the  tyranny  of  an  unpo¬ 
pular  party,  he  treated  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  unfounded  :  and,  assu¬ 
ming  that  his  diplomatic  appoint¬ 
ment  gave  him  authority  over  the 
military  commander,  he  threat¬ 
ened  to  denounce  him  to  the 
French  rulers  as  a  public  distur¬ 
ber.  The  Dutch  government  fol¬ 
lowed  up  this  threat  by  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Daendels.  The 
General  escaped  to  Paris,  and 
there  his  representations  produced 
a  far  different  effect  from  that 
which  had  been  anticipated  by  La 
Croix.  It  was  in  no  way  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory  to  permit  the  formation 
of  an  independent  government  in 
Holland ;  and  the  jealousy  of  popu¬ 
lar  control  manifested  by  the  party 
which  had  now  forced  itself  into 
power  foreboded  little  inclination 
to  submit  to  foreign  influence. 
Daendels  was  assured  of  support, 
and  instructed  to  produce  a  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.  In  his  absence  he 
f  2 
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had  been  proclaimed  a  rebel  and 
a  deserter  :  but  he  knew  the  im¬ 
potence  of  these  denunciations  ; 
and  confident  in  the  approval  of 
the  French  Directory,  the  fidelity 
of  his  troops,  and  the  general  dis¬ 
content  of  the  Dutch,  he  presented 
himself,  without  fear,  before  his 
enraged  opponents.  The  violence 
of  their  resentment  accelerated 

their  fall.  The  countrv  was  de- 
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dared  in  danger,  preparations 
were  made  for  defence,  and  all 
such  persons  as  had  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Daendels.  to  congra¬ 
tulate  him  on  his  return,  were 
stigmatized  as  conspirators.  The 
moment  was  critical,  and  it  was 
not  neglected.  Daendels  prof¬ 
fered  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
own  troops,  and  harangued  the 
National  Guards  who  had  been 
called  out  by  the  government. 
They  required  but  little  persua¬ 
sion  to  abandon  their  masters ;  and 
a  few  hours  produced  a  repetition, 
under  the  same  hands,  of  the  same 
events  which  had  occurred  in  the 
preceding  January.  The  palace 
of  the  Directors,  the  hall  of  the 
Legislative,  and  the  hotel  of  the 
French  Embassy  were  surrounded 
by  armed  men.  Of  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  two  escaped,  two  others  ten¬ 
dered  a  voluntary  resignation,  and 
the  fifth  was  arrested.  Le  Croix 
was  conveyed  to  France,  and 
there  encountered  the  severe  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  employers.  The 
subversion  of  this  brief  govern¬ 
ment  was  effected  with  as  much 
ease  as  its  erection,  and  was 
equally  bloodless.  A  second  pro¬ 
visional  commission  was  appointed 
by  Daendels  and  his  adherents, 
with  an  assurance  that  the  power, 
necessarily  assumed  by  it  for  the 
moment,  should  be  abdicated  as 


soon  as  the  primary  assemblies, 
which  were  then  convoked,  could  . 
elect  a  representative  body.  The 
promise  was  faithfully  observed 
in  the  ensuing  month  of  June. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  opened  its  sittings ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  August,  a  Direc¬ 
tory  was  nominated  by  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  influence  of  the  Pa¬ 
risian  cabinet  had  predominated  in 
the  elections,  and  Flolland,  though 
nominally  independent, musthence- 
forward  be  considered  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  French  Republic. 

Changes  of  a  similar  nature 
were  effected  in  the  summer  of 
1798  in  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligu¬ 
rian  Republics.  These  states, 
though  favorite  creations  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  had  not  received  the 
finishing  touches  of  his  hand  be¬ 
fore  he  quitted  Italy.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  a  struggle  had  commenced 
between  the  Executive  and  the 
Councils  from  their  first  meeting, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
interposition  of  the  French  Direc¬ 
tory,  and  the  annulment  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  its  early  appointments.  But 
the  anxiety  of  France  to  fortify 
this  important  outpost  against 
the  secret  influence,  or  the  open 
attempts  of  Austria,  induced  her 
to  urge  the  final  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce, 
destroying  the  brief  shew  of 
independence  with  which  the  Cis- 
alpines  had  at  first  been  permitted 
to  amuse  themselves.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  treaty  engaged  the 
new  Republic  to  the  strictest  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
They  stipulated  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  25,000  French  soldiers 
within  the  territory,  and  at  the 
expence  of  the  Cisalpines;  and 
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for  the  organization  of  a  subsi¬ 
diary  force,  the  amount  of  which 
was  to  be  regulated  by  annual 
conventions.  French  Generals  were 
to  be  intrusted  with  all  leading 
commands,  and  the  chief  fortresses 
and  frontier  towns  were,  in  all 
cases,  to  have  one  half  of  their  gar¬ 
risons  composed  of  French  troops. 
These  humiliating  clauses  were 
discussed  with  much  vehemence 
in  the  legislative  Councils,  and 
tardily  and  reluctantly  accepted. 
But  resistance  led  only  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  more  active  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  in  some  instances  to 
their  arrest :  and,  in  order  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  untractable  government 
to  whose  existence  it  had  given 
birth,  and  whose  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  it  expected  in  consequence, 
the  French  Directory  resolved  to 
mould  it  into  a  more  yielding 
shape.  Brune  was  chosen  on 
his  departure  from  Swisserland  as 
the  military  agent  of  the  projected 
Reformation  ;  the  civil  portion  of 
it  was  intrusted  to  Trouve.  A 
Constitution  by  which  the  power 
of  the  Executive  was  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  that  of  the  Legislative  pro- 
portionahly  diminished,  and  the 
right  of  election  almost  destroyed 
by  its  frequency,  was  presented 
to  the  degraded  Republic  on  the 
1st  of  September.  The  removal 
of  all  suspected  opponents  had 
preceded  its  appearance  ;  and  do¬ 
miciliary  visits,  and  numerous  ar¬ 
rests,  though  they  secured  its  ac¬ 
ceptance,  could  not  stifle  the  deep 
murmurs  of  an  insulted  and  in¬ 
dignant  people.  Their  cause  was 
warmly  advocated  in  Paris,  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  protested 
against  the  violation  of  faith  by 
which  this  transaction  was  distin¬ 
guished,  and  the  abridgment  of 
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popular  rights  occasioned  by  the 
new  Constitution.  He  deprecated, 
in  vehement  terms,  the  confusion 
of  executive  and  legislative  pow¬ 
ers,  introduced  by  conferring  the 
privilege  of  originating  laws  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  administrators  of 
the  former,  and  he  prophetically 
warned  the  people  of  France 
against  the  disgust  and  hatred 
which  they  must  excite,  by  prof¬ 
fering  the  semblance  of  freedom, 
and  exercising  in  reality  over  the 
nations  which  they  pretended  to 
liberate,  a  tyranny  more  offensive 
and  more  grinding  than  any  which 
they  professed  to  overthrow. 

The  Ligurian  Republic  had  al¬ 
ready  contributed  the  flower  of  its 
troops  to  the  armies  of  France,  and 
at  its  first  formation  had  accepted, 
without  difficulty,  the  treaty  of 
alliance  proposed  by  Bonaparte. 
There  was  little  therefore  in  its  go¬ 
vernment  which  needed  reform ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  its  original 
Constitution  would  have  still  re¬ 
mained  unaltered,  if  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  ever  restless  and  un¬ 
satisfied,  had  not  approached  its 
frontiers  too  nearly  not  to  cross 
them.  The  alterations,  however, 
were  few,  conducted  for  the  most 
part  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of 
the  Cisalpine  state,  but  confined 
more  to  the  exclusion  of  individuals 
from  the  legislative  body,  than  to 
changes  in  the  nature  and  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  laws  themselves. 

The  submission  of  Swisserland, 
after  its  long  and  arduous  strug¬ 
gle,  was  the  result  of  necessity: 
and  it  was  by  force  only  that  the 
French  could  hope  to  maintain  a 
dominion  which  their  rapacity  and 
oppression  had  rendered  univer¬ 
sally  odious.  Warned  by  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  their  neighbours,  the 
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Suabiarts  carefully  avoided  the  al¬ 
liance  of  France,  and  abandoned 
the  intention  which  they  had  at 
one  time  expressed  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  Republic.  The 
Orisons,  less  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  independence  in  their  choice 
of  masters,  determined  to  admit  a 
sovereignty,  which,  however  much 
they  abhorred  it,  seemed  to  rest 
on  fixed  principles,  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  the  French  yoke :  and 
they  met  the  demand,  which  sum¬ 
moned  them  to  incorporation  with 
the  Helvetic  Republic,  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Emperor  for  protec¬ 
tion.  As  a  field  for  military  ope¬ 
rations,  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons  was  most  important  to  the 
interests  of  France.  Fortified  by 
nature,  and  occupied  by  a  warlike 
and  hardy  population,  it  formed 
the  connecting  link  between  the 
Helvetic  and  Cisalpine  Republics, 
it  held  the  keys  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
it  completed  the  circle  with  which 
Piedmont  wras  now  almost  envi¬ 
roned.  Every  effort  was  made 
the  agent  of  the  Directory 
both  to  conciliate  and  intimidate, 
but  without  effect.  The  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  in  power,  were  torn  and 
trodden  under  foot  with  marks  of 
indignation  and  contempt ;  and  the 
advance  of  Schawenberg  with  the 
Helvetic  contingent  was  effec¬ 
tually  anticipated  by  the  earlier 
admission  of  an  Austrian  force. 
The  manifesto,  issued  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna  on  this  occasion,  was 
firm  and  temperate.  Disclaiming 
all  intention  of  extending  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  the  Emperor  pledged  him¬ 
self  only  to  act  as  an  ally  against 
the  French,  if  they  proceeded  in 
their  schemes  of  invasion  and  re¬ 


volution.  This  proclamation  was 
dated  on  the  18th  of  October.  It 
spoke  a  plain  note  of  hostile  pre¬ 
paration;  it  checked  the  progress 
of  the  French  troops  which  were 
already  assembled  in  the  Rhein- 
tal :  and  it  furnished  a  pretext  to 
the  Directory  for  raising  new  con¬ 
tributions  upon  the  Swiss,  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  whose  country  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  at  stake,  and  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  whose  army  required 
extraordinary  exertions. 

Though  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the 
French  had  been  more  successful 
in  their  views  on  Piedmont.  The 
treaty  concluded  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia  with  Bonaparte,  in  1796, 
amounted  to  a  virtual  surrender 
of  his  throne:  and  the  nominal  sove¬ 
reignty  which  descended  from  the 
broken-hearted  Victor  to  his  son, 
was  still  more  hopelessly  curtailed 
by  the  peace  of  Carnpo  Formio. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  con¬ 
quests  of  France,  his  territories 
were  partitioned  into  military 
posts  and  roads :  and  demands 
the  most  oppressive,  and  insults  the 
most  galling,  forewarned  the  un¬ 
happy  monarch  of  the  approaching 
destruction  even  of  that  shadow  of 
power  which  he  was  still  permitted 
to  retain.  The  marked  attentions 
with  which  he  had  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  Bonaparte  on  his  passage 
from  Italy,  were  contemptuously 
rejected,  and  the  General  of  the 
French  Directory  hurried  from 
Turin  without  an  interview  with 
the  King,  their  ally.  The  inve¬ 
terate  hostility  of  the  Genoese  to 
the  House  of  Savoy  increased  with 
the  misfortunes  of  their  rival ;  and 
the  first  act  of  the  new  Ligurian 
Republic,  was  to  accelerate  the 
fall  of  its  ancient  enemy.  The 
burdens  arising  from  military  oc- 
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cupation  and  pecuniary  requisi¬ 
tions,  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
the  Piedmontese ;  and  mistaking 
the  unwilling  instrument  for  the 
substantial  cause  of  their  distress, 
they  gradually  directed  their  dis¬ 
content  and  disaffection  not  against 
their  oppressors,  but  against  their 
King.  The  first  symptoms  of 
revolt  were  manifested  at  Carosio, 
a  place  under  the  dominion  of 
the  crown  of  Sardinia,  but  to 
reach  which  it  was  necessary  that 
part  of  the  Ligurian  territory 
should  be  crossed.  The  Genoese 
gladly  embraced  the  pretext  thus 
oiler ed  for  a  breach,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  customary  law  of 
nations,  refused  a  passage  to  the 
troops,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
march  upon  the  insurgents.  The 
King,  with  more  than  usual  firm¬ 
ness,  had  resisted  all  demands 
of  the  French  ambassador  (for  his 
representations  were  couched  in 
terms  the  most  imperative)  which 
claimed  immunity  for  the  rebels, 
and  asserted  them  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  Republic ; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
contest  in  which  he  now  found 
himself  unexpectedly  involved. 
The  haughty  Ligurians  proceeded 
without  delay  to  acts  of  open  hos¬ 
tility,  and  the  property  and  the 
persons  of  the  resident  Piedmon¬ 
tese  wrere  forcibly  detained.  Se¬ 
cure  of  the  assistance  not  only  of 
the  Genoese  but  of  the  French, 
the  numbers  of  the  revolters 
largely  and  rapidly  increased ;  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  Directory, 
in  the  name  of  his  masters,  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  demand  of  general 
amnesty  and  oblivion.  The  King 
still  hesitated  to  complete  this  last 
sacrifice  of  kingly  right ;  and  his 
compliance,  when  at  length  ex¬ 
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torted,  wras  deemed  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  levies  which  he  had 
made  to  put  down  rebellion, 
were  said  to  be  intended  to  act 
against  the  French  in  concert  with 
Naples:  and  it  is  indeed  most  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  secret  understanding 
did  subsistbetween  the  two  Courts. 
His  army,  though  small,  wras 
finely  equipped  and  well  disci¬ 
plined,  and  in  the  short  campaign 
which  it  had  made  against  the 
Ligurians,  it  had  displayed  no  in¬ 
considerable  skill  and  courage. 
Employed  against  the  French,  this 
force  might  be  dangerous ;  secured 
in  their  favour,  it  promised  a  great 
accession  of  strength.  The  sur¬ 
render  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  the 
master-piece  of  Vauban,  a  for¬ 
tress  which  had  more  than  once 
decided  the  fortune  of  war  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  was  peremp¬ 
torily  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
the  continuance  of  peace.  No 
modification  of  these  terms  was 
admitted,  and  the  wretched  Prince 
completed  his  degradation  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  capital  and  his  person  at 
the  disposal  of  a  foreign  garrison. 
The  royal  prisoner  was  treated  with 
a  mockery  of  state,  but  his  confi¬ 
dential  servants  were  dismissed, 
he  was  placed  in  the  immediate 
custody  of  a  French  guard,  his 
ministers  wrere  adjudged  to  banish¬ 
ment,  his  ordinances  against  his 
rebellious  subjects  were  annulled, 
his  troops  were  disbanded,  and 
the  strong  places  which  had  been 
won  from  the  Ligurians,  were  un¬ 
conditionally  restored. 

The  gigantic  ascendance  which 
France  was  thus  attaining  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  had  been  long  re-, 
garded  with  deep  anxiety  by  the 
Court  of  Naples.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Papacy,  and  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Republic  at  Rome,  gave 
a  natural  alarm  to  the  neighbour- 
mg  seat  of  monarchy  ;  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  state  of  Neapolitan  feeling 
was  ill  calculated  to  quiet  appre¬ 
hensions  thus  excited.  No  govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe  was  less  entitled 
to  the  affections  of  its  subjects 
than  that  which  subsisted  under 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  ;  and  the 
weak  character  of  the  Prince  of 
that  house,  who  now  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  the  two  Sicilies,  not 
improved  by  its  contrast  with 
the  violence  of  his  Queen,  had 
carried  to  their  extreme  height, 
favoritism,  misrule,  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  This  detestable  system  had 
linked  men  of  the  most  opposite 
characters  and  principles  in  a 
common  bond  of  hatred  to  their 
existing  institutions  :  and  it  was 
not  only  the  needy  and  the  profli¬ 
gate,  the  base  and  the  busjr,  the 
treacherous  who  seek  private  ad¬ 
vantage  through  public  confusion, 
and  the  giddy  who  love  change 
for  itself;  but  with  them  the  few 
who  wrere  attached  to  their  coun¬ 
try  and  smarted  under  its  degra¬ 
dation,  who  all  earnestly  looked 
forward  to  some  amendment  of 
their  Constitution,  and  were  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  any  means  as 
hallowed  which  should  bring  them 
to  this  desired  end. 

Such,  during  the  workings  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  been 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Naples.  The  enormities  to  which 
that  great  convulsion  had  given 
birth  in  its  progress  weaned  the 
enlightened  and  the  reasonable 
from  any  hope  of  bettering  their 
country  by  connection  with  the 
Parisian  anarchists  ;  and  they 
readily  perceived  that  rapine  was 
the  sole  object  which  the  Direc¬ 


tory  sou  glut  to  compass  while 
proffering  the  boon  of  freedom. 
But  there  were  others  who  had  al¬ 
ready  sold  themselves  to  France  ; 
and  every  step  which  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  increased  the  hopes,  and 
added  to  the  numbers  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  revolutionists.  The  ground 
was  already  hollowed  under  the 
throne,  and  the  Directors  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  demands  to  threats, 
waited  only  for  the  fit  moment  to 
spring  the  mine  which  was  to 
complete  its  destruction.  The 
liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
for  political  offences  was  first  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  and  Ferdinand  was 
compelled  to  set  at  liberty  every 
agitator  whom  he  had  secured. 
The  exclusion  of  English  ships 
from  the  Neapolitan  ports  was 
next  enjoined,  and  in  violation  of 
his  neutrality,  a  friendly  Prince 
was  obliged  to  offend  and  injure 
a  power  with  which  he  was  allied. 
The  ultimate  object  of  France 
could  not  now  be  mistaken,  and 
the  choice  to  which  the  King  of 
Naples  was  reduced  was  either 
passive  obedience  till  it  pleased 
the  Directory  to  issue  the  man¬ 
date  for  his  dethronement,  or  the 
almost  desperate  hazard  of  prompt 
resistance.  With  a  timid  and  wa¬ 
vering  policy  he  halted  between 
the  two.  While  he  complied  with 
the  requisitions  of  Garat,  the  re¬ 
gicide  ambassador,  who,  with  stu¬ 
died  insult,  had  been  sent  to  re¬ 
present  France  in  the  court  of  the 
sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he 
looked  to  the  broken  reed  of  an 
Austrian  alliance.  Encouraged 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Grisons 
he  entered  into  active  negocia- 
tions  with  Vienna,  and  the  base 
and  treacherous  policy  of  that 
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Cabinet,  deluded  its  ally  with  pro¬ 
mises  of  assistance  which  it  never 
intended  to  realize,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  Neapolitan  court  to  a 
war,  the  probable  issue  of  which 
would  be  its  overthrow,  with  the 
secret  hope,  that  Austria,  by  her 
intrigues  or  her  arms,  might  ulti¬ 
mately  participate  in  the  spoil. 
To  complete  his  defensive  arrange¬ 
ments,  Ferdinand  drew  largely 
upon  the  revenues  of  all  orders  of 
his  subjects.  The  property  of  the 
Church  was  unsparingly  appro¬ 
priated,  and  the  assessments  le¬ 
vied  upon  ecclesiastics  alone  raised 
a  force  of  twelve  thousand  sol¬ 
diers.  The  plate  which  was  se¬ 
questered  to  the  uses  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  produced  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  ducats,  and  personal  ser¬ 
vice  was  enjoined  upon  every  fifth 
man  throughout  the  dominions  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms. 

Meantime,  amid  these  exten¬ 
sive  preparations,  which  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  jealousy  and 
suspicion  in  Paris,  no  avowed  de¬ 
claration  of  intended  hostility  es¬ 
caped  from  either  party.  The 
expedition  from  Toulon,  while  its 
object  was  doubtful,  struck  Na¬ 
ples  with  deep  alarm ;  but  the 
storm  rolled  by  for  the  moment. 
The  French  strengthened  their 
force  in  the  Roman  territories, 
and  Ferdinand  continued  his  le¬ 
vies.  Le  Combe  St.  Michael, the  am¬ 
bassador  of  France,  poured  in  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Directory,  he 
resorted  to  open  threats,  he  pointed 
out  the  distance  of  Austria,  the 
proximity  of  the  French,  and  the 
prevalence  of  internal  discontent, 
and  in  the  end  he  presented  a 
formal  demand,  that  Naples  should 
disarm  upon  pain  of  immediate  hos¬ 
tilities.  How  far  this  menace  might 
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have  determined  the  vacillating 
councils  of  Ferdinand  to  submis¬ 
sion,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  cannot  now  be  affirmed: 
but  his  resolution  to  break  with 
France,  was  fixed  at  once  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  It  was  not 
only  on  the  shores  of  Egypt, 
where  he  had  at  a  single  blow 
swept  the  navy  of  his  enemies 
from  the  ocean,  and  shut  up  their 
most  successful  General  and  their 
finest  army,  hopeless,  as  it  seemed, 
of  return,  that  the  triumph  of 
Nelson  was  most  signally  per¬ 
ceived.  His  victory  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  Europe,  and  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  St.  Petersburg!!, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  it  was  felt  that  France  was 
not  invincible.  Her  power  was 
shaken  to  its  base,  and  a  new  coa¬ 
lition  was  aroused  against  her  of 
a  far  greater  and  more  extensive 
range  than  any  of  the  preceding 
alliances.  Austria,  wearied  out 
by  the  protractedintrigues  atRads- 
tadt,  was  equipping  herself  for 
the  field :  The  Ottoman  Porte 
had  already  declared  war,  and  had 
invited  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
European  powers  to  repel  the  per¬ 
fidy  and  usurpation  of  France, 
which  it  had  denounced  in  more 
vigorous  and  enlightened  language 
than  any  which  had  as  yet  been 
known  to  eastern  manifestoes : 
and  the  untried  resources  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  under  a  commander  whose 
name  was  linked  to  conquest,  and 
a  monarch  whose  insane  caprices 
had  not  yet  blighted  the  fair  pro¬ 
mise  which  dawned  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign,  threw  a 
weight  into  the  scale  which  of  itself 
was  sufficient  to  incline  the  beam. 

The  influence  of  the  British 
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ambassador,  and  still  more  of  his 
wife,  Lady  Hamilton,  the  ascend¬ 
ance  of  whose  talents  and  whose 
beauty  was  without  bounds  at 
Naples,  had  induced  Ferdinand 
to  violate  the  strict  injunctions  of 
the  Directory  by  the  admission  of 
the  English  fleet  into  his  ports. 
The  resentment  of  the  French 
was  proportioned  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  service  which  had  been 
afforded  their  enemies,  for  with¬ 
out  the  repairs  and  supplies  thus 
obtained,  Nelson’s  farther  course 
had  been  impossible.  It  was  no 
longer  doubtful  therefore  that  the 
tide  of  destruction  would  roll  with 
increased  fury  upon  this  long  de¬ 
voted  city,  now  an  object  of  re¬ 
venge  as  well  as  of  ambition.  The 
Court  of  Naples  had  foreseen  its 
peril,  and  having  shuddered  for 
its  existence,  received  the  con¬ 
queror,  to  whom  it  justly  attri¬ 
buted  its  preservation,  with  fran¬ 
tic  transports  of  joy.  Ferdinand 
himself,  with  all  the  pomp  of  roy¬ 
alty,  went  out  three  leagues  to 
sea,  to  meet  and  embrace  his  de¬ 
liverer.  The  bay  of  Naples  was 
one  vast  mass  of  boats  and  stream¬ 
ers,  and  its  shores  resounded  with 
music  and  acclamations.  Tears 
of  delight,  and  prayers  for  the 
hero,  were  poured  out  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  populace,  and  the  Laz- 
zaroni,  to  whom  no  other  mode 
of  displaying  their  gratitude  was 
afforded,  held  up  birds  in  their 
cages,  and  gave  them  liberty  as 
he  passed. 

Fete  succeeded  fete,  each  sur¬ 
passing  the  other  in  boundless 
magnificence,  after  Nelson’s  arri¬ 
val.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  impending  danger  was 
forgotten  in  the  joy  for  that  which 
had  been  escaped;  and  the  pre¬ 


cious  moments  which  ought  to  have 
been  spent  in  action  were  devoted 
to  pleasure.  Nelson  was  unceas¬ 
ing  in  his  representations  to  the 
King;  and  when  he  had  at  last 
obtained  an  assurance  from  him 
that  he  would  go  on,  as  Ferdi¬ 
nand  strongly  expressed  it,  trust¬ 
ing  in  God  and  Nelson,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commander  resolved  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Court,  and  keep  his  squadron  on 
the  Neapolitan  station,  instead  of 
returning  to  complete  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  French  shipping  in 
Alexandria.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Royal  family  in  the  end  that 
he  came  to  this  determination. 

That  he  might  not  be  altoge¬ 
ther  idle  while  the  army  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  field,  he  sailed  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Maltese. 
The  requisitions  of  the  French 
pressed  most  severely  on  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  island,  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  rising  had  taken  place  on 
the  26  th  of  August.  The  garri¬ 
son  took  refuge  in  the  forts,  and 
a  British  squadron  assisted  in 
blockading  it  by  sea.  On  the 
28th  of  October  the  small  island 
of  Goza  surrendered  to  Nelson, 
who  left  Captain  Ball  with  three 
sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a 
fire  ship,  to  continue  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Malta,  where  two  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  were 
detained  ready  for  sea.  Soon 
after,  (November  15th)  the  is¬ 
land  of  Minorca,  garrisoned  by 
nearly  4000  Spanish  troops,  was 
captured  by  General  Stuart  and 
Admiral  Duckworth  with  a  very 
disproportionate  force,  and  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

A  landing  was  effected  on  the 
6th  of  November  in  the  bay  of 
Addaye,  and  800  men  who  were 
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disembarked  drove  back  2 0  0 Oo f  the 

enemy  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
multitude  of  high  and  strong 
stone  inclosures  rendered  the 
progress  of  the  army  as  slow  as 
in  a  mountainous  country.  And 
it  was  not  until  the  14th.  that 
the  British  could  invest  Cittadella, 
the  principal  fortress  in  which  the 
Spanish  commander  had  concern 
trated  his  forces.  Here  the  ju¬ 
dicious  arrangement  of  the  general 
supplied  his  deficiency  of  men 
and  artillery.  He  formed  his 
small  army  on  the  little  eminences 
which  surrounded  the  garrison, 
leaving  only  a  few  light  infantry 
concealed  in  the  intermediate 
hollows.  Large  fires  were  burnt 
at  night ;  and  the  enemy  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  English  force 
from  the  space  of  ground  which 
it  occupied,  could  not  be  less  than 
10,000  men.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression  the  garrison  surrendered 
on  the  following  day,  when  the 
prisoners  were  discovered  to  out¬ 
number  the  invaders  consider¬ 
ably  *. 

The  nominal  force  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans  consisted  of  80,000  men. 
To  command  these,  Mack  had 
been  sent  for  from  Vienna  as 
captain  general ;  and  the  long 
train  of  cowardice  and  treachery, 
which  has  since  rendered  his  name 
so  infamous  in  the  history  of  his 
times,  commenced  with  this  cam¬ 
paign.  Five  divisions  amounting 
in  all,  to  nearly  40,000  men,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  Roman  territo¬ 
ry, from  each  side  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines  ;  a  strong  reserve  protected 
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Xhe  Neapolitan  frontiers ;  and 
two  detachments  were  embarked, 
the  one,  to  harass  the  flanks  of 
the  French,  at  the  Presidii,  a 
small  district  between  the  papal 
and  Florentine  states ;  the  other 
to  co-operate  with  the  British 
squadron,  at  Leghorn,  and  so  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
into  Tuscany. 

Leghorn  opened  its  gates  with¬ 
out  resistance.  The  King  of 
Naples  joined  his  army  on  the 
22nd  of  November  :  and  having 
announced  that  he  took  up  arms  in 
self  defence  and  for  the  restoration 
of  religion,  in  seven  days  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  The  populace 
received  him  with  joy ;  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  restrain  them  from 
excesses.  The  tree  of  liberty  was 
cut  down  amid  the  execrations  of 
those  voices  which,  a  few  months 
before,  had  cheered  when  it  was 
planted,  and  Duphot’s  monument 
in  the  Capitol  was  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

Championet,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Roman  states,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  threw  a  garrison  into  the 
castle  of  St.,  Angelo,  and  fell 
back  with  about  10,000  men,  to 
Castellana  on  the  upper  Tyber. 
Here  he  paused  awhile  collecting 
his  forces  and  observing  his  ene¬ 
mies,  while  the  active  vengeance 
of  the  French,  burst  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  entrance  of  Rome  was  a  signal 
for  a  general  movement  of  the  troops 
occupying  Piedmont,  under  Jou- 
bert ;  and  a  formal  act  of  abdi¬ 
cation  being  drawn  up  was  ac- 


*  General  Stuart  with  singular  generosity  distributed  his  own  share  of  prize 
money  to  the  wives  and  families  of  his  soldiers,  although  his  private  fortune 
was  very  circumscribed. 
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cepted  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  on 
the  9th  of  December.  This 
Prince,  long  since  in  substance 
dethroned,  renounced  all  power 
in  his  continental  dominions,  in 
favor  of  a  provincial  government, 
to  be  established  by  the  French. 
Pie  transferred  the  Piedmontese 
army  to  Joubert  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  own  ;  and  he  stipulated 
only  for  permission  to  retire  to 
Sardinia.  At  midnight  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  he  was  hurried 
from  hig  Capital ;  and  embarking 
at  Leghorn  in  a  Danish  frigate 
under  British  protection,  he  found 
an  asylum  in  the  insular  part  of 
his  dominions, in  which  the  maritime 
sovereignty  of  England  still  af¬ 
forded  him  a  hope  of  security. 

The  Neapolitan  troops  conti¬ 
nued  their  advance  in  detached 
columns,  and  Championet  whose 
reinforcements  increased  his  army 
to  15,000  men,  resolved  to  attack 
them  singly.  In  all  his  attempts 
he  was  successful  ;  cowardice, 
desertion,  and  want  of  skill  ex¬ 
posed  the  Neapolitans  to  perpetual 
defeat.  In  the  first  engagement 
at  Ponto  Fermo  19,000  men  under 
St.  Philip  were  completely  routed 
with  the  loss  of  cannon,  tents, 
baggage,  and  military  chest.  The 
commander  himself,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  action  went  over  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  just  reward  of  his  treachery, 
by  a  shot  from  his  own  men.  Every 
where,  at  Otricoli,  Calvi,  Terni, 
Torre  de  Palma  and  Monterosi, 
the  French  with  much  inferior 
numbers  chased  all  before  them. 
Mack  himself,  though  surrounded 
with  strong  intrenchments,  near 
Cantaluppo  was  completely  de¬ 
feated  :  and  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  he  had  taken  possession  of 


Rome,  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  ulterior  success,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  betrayed  and  abandoned  on 
all  sides,  was  compelled  to  retire 
hastily  upon  Naples. 

Here,  in  his  capital,  without 
the  power  of  resistance,  his  army 
broken  and  dispersed,  and  new 
conspiracies  surrounding  him,  with 
no  prospect  of  stopping  the  enemy, 
and  uncertain  of  his  personal 
safety  even  with  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  the  wretched  Prince  turned 
to  Nelson  for  succour.  The  po¬ 
pulace  clamorously  demanded  the 
presence  of  their  King;  and  the 
Lazzaroni,  in  particular,  who 
sufficiently  manifested  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  him  by  their  subsequent 
bravery,  still  looked  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Naples  while  he  re¬ 
mained  at  their  head.  In  this 
disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind 
no  removal  could  be  openly  plan¬ 
ned,  and  the  courts  of  the  palace 
itself,  during  four  days  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  agitation,  more  than  once 
exhibited  scenes  of  popular  tu¬ 
mult,  and  were  stained  with  blood. 
The  private  arrangements  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  Lady  Hamilton  ;  and  the 
British  Admiral’s  ship,  the  Van¬ 
guard  was  prepared  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  fugitives.  A  sub¬ 
terraneous  passage,  leading  from 
the  state  apartments  to  the  sea 
shore,  enabled  those  to  whom  the 
secret  was  intrusted  to  convey  on 
board  the  English  fleet  the  treasure, 
and  jewels  of  the  Crown,  the  choicest 
pictures  and  statues  of  the  royal 
collection,  and  other  property 
amounting  to  nearly  three  millions. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  De¬ 
cember  three  barges  were  in 
waiting  ’  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rections  of  Nelson  himself.  The 
sea  ran  mountains  high,  and. 
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through  a  bitter  wind  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  surf,  the  royal  party  was 
carried  in  safety,  though  not  with¬ 
out  alarm,  on  board  the  Vanguard* 
The  two  following  days  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  receiving  on  board  the 
fleet,  the  British  residents  at 
Naples,  and  such  other  persons 
as  sought  for  an  asylum  :  and  on 
the  night  of  the  2 3rd  the  squadron 
weighed  anchor.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  very  elements  were  leagued 
against  the  banished  Ferdinand. 
A  storm,  such  as  Nelson  himself 
had  never  before  encountered, 
arose  on  the  following  morning' : 
and  for  three  nights  and  two  days 
the  Vanguard  was  tossed  about 
unable  to  preserve  its  course.  The 
youngest  of  the  princes,  Albert, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  terror, 
died  in  Lady  Hamilton’s  arms :  and 
pursued  by  domestic  and  public 
calamity,  the  unhappy  King  landed 
at  Palermo  on  the  26th. 

Championet  lost  no  time  in 
profiting  by  his  success.  The 
Neapolitans  fled  at  all  points  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  having  cleared  the 
Roman  territory,  he  hastened  to 
pursue  them  into  their  own.  Por¬ 
tioning  his  army  into  several  di¬ 
visions,  he  left  no  post  unattacked 
on  his  broad  line  of  march,  which 
extended  to  either  sea.  His  right 
pressing  on  by  Terracina,  carried 
the  defiles  of  Fondi  andltri  though 
strongly  intrenched  :  and  sat  down 
before  Gaeta,  a  fortress  since 
immortalized  by  its  heroic  de¬ 
fence,  and  which  nature  seems 
to  have  adapted  to  military  re¬ 
sistance.  On  the  rocky  promon¬ 
tory  of  a  small  peninsula,  bathed 
by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  that 
on  which  a  narrow  isthmus  con¬ 
nects  it  with  the  continent,  and 
leaves  a  single  road  between  steep 


mountains  and  the  scanty  shore, 
this  celebrated  fortification  lifts 
its  white  ranges  of  angles  and 
batteries.  4000  men  at  that  time 
garrisoned  it,  it  was  supplied 
with  a  year’s  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  sea  was  open  for 
protection  or  escape.  Yet  it 
surrendered  at  discretion  at  the 
first  shot,  and  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  French  its  stores, 
which  were  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  wants  of  an  army  rapidly 
advancing  through  an  enemy’s 
country. 

The  remains  of  Mack’s  army 
were  concentrated  at  Capua  ;  and 
Championet  on  appearing  before 
this  town,  summoned  them  to  sur¬ 
render.  Without  waiting  for  a 
junction  with  his  other  divisions, 
he  followed  up  Mack’s  refusal  by 
an  ill  judged  attack,  and  was 
forced  to  abandon,  with  consi¬ 
derable  loss,  two  redoubts  which 
he  had  carried.  Meantime,  his 
left  wing  had  swept  the  mountains 
of  Abruzza  ;  the  opposition  which 
they  encountered  from  the  Nea¬ 
politans  was  feeble :  but  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country  and  of  the 
season  rendered  their  operations 
toilsome  and  hazardous.  Aquila, 
Sulmona,  andPescaro,  successively 
fell  into  their  power  :  and  all  con¬ 
tained  invaluable  magazines.  The 
fortress  of  Civitella  which  defends 
the  last  named  town  is  deemed 
nearly  as  impregnable  as  that  of 
Gaeta ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  refer 
the  surrender  of  the  S000  well 
appointed  troops  who  composed 
its  garrison  to  other  motives 
than  want  of  courage  or  of  fidelity. 

In  numbers  Mack  still  exceeded 
his  opponent,  and  the  position 
which  he  had  chosen  could  not 
easily  be  forced.  The  Vulturno 
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was  in  front,  and  the  passage  of 
this  river  was  protected  by  the 
works  of  Capua.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  advantages,  and  the 
check  which  the  French  had  suf¬ 
fered,  Mack  prepared  to  treat  : 
but  his  advances  were  not  accept¬ 
ed,  and  a  suspension  of  arms 
which  he  proposed  on  the  31st 
of  December,  was  rejected  with 
disdain. 

This  haughty  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  French  commander  was 
dictated  more  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  perfidy  and  pusillanimity 
of  those  opposed  to  him,  than  by 
confidence  in  his  own  situation. 
If  Naples  had  possessed  a  single 
leader  of  virtue  and  of  talent,  she 
was  not  yet  lost :  and  Capua  might 
once  more  have  been  the  grave  of 
an  invader.  Championet  had 
neither,  heavy  artillery  to  force  his 
passage,  nor  tents  to  enable  him 
to  encamp.  His  supplies  were 
failing  ;  his  communications  were 
interrupted ;  and  assassination  was 
already  thinning  his  ranks.  Of 
two  among  his  generals,  Rey 
fell  at  Gaeta  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  and  Rusca  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  armed  bands  of 
peasants,  who  had  risen  in  Abruzzo. 
Rut  Mack  had  been  already  gained 
over,  and  Prince  Pignatelli,  whom 
Ferdinand  had  appointed  his  Vicar 
General,  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  negociate.  By  a  simple  sus¬ 
pension  of  arms  Championet  could 
gain  little,  and  he  would  diminish 
the  impression  which  the  rapidity 
of  his  success  had  stamped  so 
deeply.  His  object  was  to  be 
won  at  a  blow  rather  than  by  de¬ 
lay  ;  and  profiting  by  Pignatelli’s 
fears,  he  admitted  his  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  and  concluded  a  more 
effectual  armistice,  which  in  fact, 


placed  the  kingdom  at  his  disposal. 
On  the  10th  of  January  a  conven¬ 
tion  was  signed,  by  which  Capua, 
with  all  its  magazines  and  artillery, 
was  surrendered  to  the  French. 
A  line  of  demarcation  w7as  assigned 
passing  through  Acerra  and  Bene- 
vento  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto 
on  the  Adriatic.  The  ports  of 
Naples  were  to  be  shut  against 
all  powers  at  w7ar  with  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  King  was  engaged 
to  pay  ten  millions  of  livres,  and 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris, 
to  treat  concerning  a  definitive 
peace.  Such  were  the  conditions 
accepted  by  the  Viceroy,  who, 
twenty  days  before,  had  sworn  to 
abide  by  the  instructions  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  to  defend  the 
kingdom  intrusted  to  him  to  the 
last  stone  of  the  last  rock  in 
Calabria. 

One  class  alone  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  population,  and  that  the 
most  oppressed  and  despised,  was 
true  to  the  interests  and  the  honor 
of  their  country :  and  if  they  could 
have  found  guidance  for  their 
enthusiasm,  the  Lazzaroni  might 
have  saved  their  birth-place  w  hen 
all  others  had  deserted  it.  The 
army  on  the  notification  of  the 
treaty  gradually  disbanded  itself, 
and  disappeared,  and  not  a  few 
of  all  orders  mixed  with  the  enemy’s 
ranks.  The  fury  of  the  Lazza¬ 
roni,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  no 
bounds.  They  rose  in  a  body, 
and  seizing  arms  wfiierever  they 
could  be  found,  indiscriminately 
directed  their  attacks  against  all 
whom  they  suspected  to  be  parti- 
zans  of  France.  The  blind  rage  of 
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an  uncontrolled  and  savage  rabble 
is  not  likely  to  be  closely  inqui¬ 
sitive  as  to  the  objects  upon  which 
it  is  exercised ;  and  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  while  the  cries  of  the 
King  and  St.  Januarius  resounded 
through  the  streets  of  Naples,  the 
stiletto  was  not  always  directed  by 
patriotism.  Mack,  as  he  deserved, 
was  the  great  object  of  popular 
vengeance  ;  and,  on  this  pretext, 
with  fears  perhaps  not  feigned,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  with  his  whole 
staff,  in  the  French  camp.  He 
was  escorted  to  Milan,  and  for 
awhile,  to  preserve  appearances, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  prisoner. 

Castel  Nuovo,  and  Castel  di 
Carolina  were  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lazzaroni :  and  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  of  the  French  were 
unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity 
of  their  onset.  But  this  first  suc¬ 
cess  was  soon  frustrated  by  trea¬ 
chery.  The  Prince  Moliterno,  a 
young  nobleman  of  popular  fami¬ 
ly,  but  secretly  leagued  with  the 
revolutionists,  had  the  address, 
by  mixing  with  the  insurgents,  to 
persuade  them  to  nominate  him 
their  commander.  Having  gained 
this  object,  he  dispersed  his  par- 
tizans  among  them,  and  garrison¬ 
ed  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  with 
some  followers  upon  whom  he 
could  implicitly  rely.  Then  re¬ 
pairing  privately  to  the  French 
camp,  he  disclosed  his  plan  to 
Championet,  and  returned  un¬ 
suspected  to  the  multitudes,  whose 
destruction  he  had  prepared  and 
concerted.  At  his  suggestion  a  part 
of  this  fierce  and  undisciplined  band 
comprising  not  less  than  30,000 
men,  half  armed,  half  clothed,  with¬ 
out  officers  or  artillery,  but  thirst¬ 
ing  for  blood  and  spoil,  and  bred 
by  a  rude  sense  of  the  injuries  of 
their  country,  poured  out  upon 
the  road  to  Capua.  The  havock 
made  among  their  masses  as  they 
approached  the  ramparts,  was 
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horribly  destructive :  but  they 
still  rushed  towards  the  walls,  and 
in  the  absence  of  other  means, 
endeavoured  to  scale  them  on  the 
piles  of  their  fallen  comrades. 
An  unexpected  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  flank,  threw  them  into 
disorder,  and  a  second  column 
anticipated  their  retreat,  and 
hastened  by  forced  marches  upon 
Naples.  For  sixty  hours  the 
plain  between  Capua  and  Naples 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  confused 
and  bloody  contest :  and  even 
after  the  artillery  of  the  French 
had  mowed  whole  ranks  before  it, 
and  a  communication  ,had  been 
established  between  the  besiegers 
and  the  garrison  of  St.  Elmo,  the 
Lazzaroni  slowly  retired  from 
street  to  street,  disputing  every 
step  of  ground.  Musquetry  and 
stones  were  showered  from  the 
roofs  upon  the  French  as  they 
advanced,  and  the  reprisals  were 
the  sword  and  fire.  On  the  night 
of  the  23d  of  January  the  fight 
was  still  undecided  ;  the  Lazzaroni 
pressed  and  harassed  on  all  sides, 
had  given  way  but  were  by  no 
means  conquered  :  and  the  French 
overcome  by  fatigue,  and  glutted 
with  slaughter,  were  unable  to 
follow  up  their  success,  and  re¬ 
posed  amid  the  flaming  houses, 
and  the  bloody  and  half  burnt 
dead.  The  morning  dawned, 
and  the  struggle  most  probably 
would  have  been  renewed,  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  capital. 
But  the  priests  had  been  gained  : 
and  St.  Januarius  was  declared 
favourable  to  the  revolution. 
His  blood  had  liquified  in  appro¬ 
val  of  the  French.  The  report  of 
the  miracle  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  as  the  holy  legend 
circulated  amid  the  ranks,  each 
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man  hailed  the  F rench  as  deliverers, 
and  changed  his  cry  to  St.  Janua- 
rius  and  the  Republic.  Not  a 
hostile  sound  was  heard  as  Cham- 
pionet  hastened  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  paid  his  homage  at  the  shrine 
of  the  protector  of  the  city. 
Acclamations  accompanied  him 
in  his  passage.  Crowds  pressed 
upon  his  horse  to  touch  or  even 
to  see  the  devout  soldier :  and 
when  he  celebrated  Te  Deum,  the 
air  re-echoed  with  applauses  and 
benedictions.  The  chief  difficulty 
now  was  to  restrain  the  zeal  of 
his  new  allies.  The  hands,  which 
had  been  lately  raised  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Royalists,  were 
turned  to  their  extermination,  and 
fresh  ravages  from  the  same  source, 
though  with  different  objects,  me¬ 
naced  the  yet  smouldering  remains 
of  the  city.  The  palace  was 
attempted,  but  an  order  was 


issued  on  the  moment,  to  disarm 
the  citizens  without  distinction : 
and  by  a  second  proclamation,  these 
arms  were  bestowed  on  a  national 
guard  chosen  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  faction.  It  embraced  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  Na¬ 
ples. 

Little  more  remained  for  the 
conqueror  to  do.  The  tree  of 
liberty  was  solemnly  planted  in 
the  Palace  court.  Royalty  was 
abolished,  and  the  dethronement 
of  the  King  was  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  the  Parthenopean 
Republic.  The  new  state  how¬ 
ever,  was  confined  to  little  more 
than  the  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
city  :  for  the  Calabrians  were  firm 
in  their  loyalty  ;  and  events  which 
belong  to  the  following  year  were 
at  hand,  to  prevent  the  invader 
from  agitating  farther  schemes 
of  Italian  conquest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

English  Military  Operations.  Bombardment  of  Havre.  Destruction  of 
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Defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Naas.  Their  A  ttacks  upon  Clone ,  Ballymore , 
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and  Ferns.  The  King’s  Troops  abandon  Enniscorthy.  The  Town 
fired  by  the  Rebels.  Their  Barbarities.  Establishment,  of  a  Camp  at 
l  me  gar  Hill.  Daily  Massacres  therefor  Three  Weeks.  Remark - 
able  Escape  of  two  Protestants.  A  Party  of  the  Meath  Regiment  cut 
to  pieces  at  Three  Rocks.  Fanaticism  of  the  Rebels.  The  Bridge 
of  Wexford  fired.  Negociation  attempted  through  Messrs.  Harvey , 
Fitzgerald,  and  Colclough.  Retreat  of  the  Wexford  Garrison.  Part 
of  it  beaten  and  dispersed  in  its  March  to  D uncannon  Fort . 


The  military  operations  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who,  in  the  commencement 
of  1 798,  stood  alone  in  the  mighty 
contest,  which  had  lately  deluged 
the  face  of  Europe  with  blood, 
were  necessarily  much  contracted 
by  the  desertion  of  her  Continen¬ 
tal  allies.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring  a  bombardment  of  Havre 
was  attempted  with  little  effect ; 
and  a  still  more  unfortunate  re¬ 
sult  attended  an  expedition  directed 
against  the  Flemish  coast.  Protect¬ 
ed  by  the  cannonade  ofa  flotilla  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Captain  Home 
Popham,  Major  General  Coote 
succeeded  in  landing  somewhat 
more  than  1000  men,  on  a  ridge 
of  sand  hills  about  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  Ostend.  The  squa¬ 
dron  reached  its  destination  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 9  th  of  May.  The  disembarkation 
occupied  about  four  hours ;  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy’s 
sharp  shooters  was  gallantly  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  cut  off  from  the  town 
by  a  rapid  march :  and  before 
noon  the  gates  and  sluices  of  the 
canal  of  Bruges,  to  complete 
which  had  cost  live  years  la¬ 
bour,  were  entirely  destroyed ;  and 
several  vessels  in  its  basins  were 
damaged  and  disabled.  Thus  far 
successful,  the  troops  returned  to 
their  landing  place,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  immediately  re-embarking. 

*  Colonel  Campbell,  (3d  guards)  who 
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The  wind  and  surf,  however,  had 
increased  so  much,  that  all  com¬ 
munication  with  the  squadron  was 
interrupted ;  and  it  w^as  with  no 
slight  difficulty,  that  the  boats 
which  were  at  first  launched  re¬ 
gained  the  shore.  As  night  ap¬ 
proached,  every  requisite  precau¬ 
tion  was  adopted  to  defend  the 
position  upon  which  the  little  army 
was  unexpectedly  detained.  A 
howitzer,  and  the  few  field  pieces 
which  had  been  landed  for  the 
coup-dc-main ,  were  planted  in  the 
most  favorable  spots  ;  and  such 
slight  intrenchments  were  thrown 
up  as  the  pressure  of  the  moment 
permitted.  It  was  not  till  4  o’clock 
cn  the  following  morning,  that 
the  enemy  had  concentrated  their 
forces ;  and  they  then  bore  down  in 
several  columns,  formed  from  the 
united  garrisons  of  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Dunkirk.  After  a  warm 
cannonade  for  nearly  two  hours, 
their  superior  numbers  enabled 
them  to  outflank  the  British.  The 
light  companies  of  the  guards,  and 
of  the  44th  were  ordered  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  left,  and  suffered  much 
in  the  attempt.  The  officers  who 
headed  them  *  were  wounded  ; 
and  G  eneral  Coote  himself,  about 
the  same  time,  while  endeavouring 
to  rally  the  front  which  was  giving 
way,  was  disabled  by  a  shot.  All 
further  resistance  was  evidently 

icd  of  his  wounds  -}  and  Major  Donkin. 
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unavailing,  and  the  British  being 
entirely  surrounded,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
about  150  men;  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  works  was 
dearly  purchased,  at  the  price  of 
many  valuable  lives,  and  the 
capitulation  of  nearly  1000  gallant 
troops. 

It  was,  unhappily,  in  a  painful 
domestic  service  that  the  military 
force  of  England  was  principally 
employed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  discontents  of 
Ireland  were  matured,  and  at 
length  burst  out  into  the  flame  of 
open  rebellion.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1784,  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  county  of  Armagh  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Defenders ; 
and  many  wanton  outrages,  not 
infrequently  terminating  inbloodr 
shed,  were  committed  on  the 
funises  and  persons  of  the  protestant 
inhabitants.  The  organization  of 
this  body  rapidly  extended  itself, 
and  in  the  years  1792  and  1798, 
it  had  branched  out  through  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.  Its 
members  were  sworn  to  secrecy  ; 
and  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  instructed  to  direct  their 
exertions,  were  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause, 
relief  from  the  payment  of  hearth 
money,  tithes  and  cess,  and  the 
diminution  of  poor’s  rates.  To 
forward  these  purposes,  contri¬ 
butions  were  levied  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  under  the  authority 
of  printed  circulars ;  and  arms 
and  ammunition  were  the  principal 
objects  of  nightly  depredation. 
So  violent  were  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted,  and  so  numerous  the 


offenders,  that  in  the  spring  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Louth  in  1798, 
seventy-one  indictments  were  laid 
for  conspiracy  and  murder ;  and 
eighty  bench  warrants  were  issued 
against  persons  absconding*. 

The  spirit  of  religions  hatred, 
thus  manifested  on  the  one  hand, 
was  increased  by  the  opposite 
combinations  to  which  it  gave 
rise  among  the  Protestants  on  the 
other ;  and  societies  formed  by 
individuals,  with  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  intentions,  contributed  to 
keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  a 
feud,  which  the  law,  by  itself, 
ought  to  have  been  strong  enough 
to  extinguish.  The  defence  of 
the  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  as  established  by  the  revo¬ 
lution,  was  the  object  avowed  by 
the  Orangemen  who  arose  in 
1795  ;  and  the  odious  distinctions 
of  sect  and  party,  thus  formally 
embodied,  completed  the  distrac¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  awoke  a  new  species 
of  fanaticism,  and  political  bigotry 
was  ingrafted  on  that  to  which 
difference  in  religion  had  already 
given  birth.  A  society  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1791,  under  the  title  of 
United  Dish,  which  proposed  to 
embrace  every  religious  persua¬ 
sion,  and  to  direct  itself  to  the 
two  objects  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  and  Reform  in 
parliament.  The  parties  which 
advocated  each  of  these  principles 
separately  were  taught  to  believe 
that  neither  of  them  could  suc¬ 
ceed  without  mutual  co-operation. 
Those  who  looked  to  an  increase 
of  religious  privilege  were  assured 
that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 


*  Twenty-one  capital  convictions  took  place. 
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sanction  anti  approval  of  a  number 
of  Protestants.  Those  who  sought 
for  the  extension  of  representative 
suffrage  were  sedulously  imbued 
with  a  feeling,  that  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  changes  must  be  attempt¬ 
ed  together  :  and  the  secret  abet¬ 
tors  of  revolution  thus  found  an  os¬ 
tensible  pretext  for  uniting  in  one 
great  league,  all  who  were  discon¬ 
tented  with  any  part  of  the  existing 
institutions. 

The  chief  founder  of  this  society 
was  Theobald  Wolf  Tone,  the 
son  of  a  merchant.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  and  had  sub- 
sequently  been  called  to  the 
bar.  His  abilities  were  of  no 
common  order,  but  he  was  un¬ 
successful  in  his  profession  ;  and 
poverty  and  disappointment  goad¬ 
ed  a  naturally  proud  and  ardent' 
spirit,  to  compass  by  turbulence 
and  confusion,  that  distinction 
which  he  had  failed  to  attain  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events.  The 
first  operations  of  the  society  were 
confined  to  the  press ;  and  the 
public  mind  was  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  unravelment  of 
their  ultimate  design,  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  seditious  writings.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
1793,  that  they  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Government ;  and  it 
was  then  first  excited  by  a  paper 
which  issued  from  their  assembly  in 
Dublin,  reflecting  in  severe  terms 
upon  the  powers  assumed  by  a 
secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
the  Defenders.  The  House  voted 
this  paper  a  gross  libel  and  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  Hon. 
Simon  Butler  (brother  to  Lord 
Mountgarret)  the  Chairman,  and 
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Oliver  Bond,  the  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  whose  names  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  publication,  were 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  fined 
5001.  each. 

Premature  insurrection  was  by 
no  means  the  object  even  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  conspirators  : 
and  their  measures,  for  the  first 
four  years  of  the  institution  of  the 
society,  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  perfecting  its  internal 
organization.  The  whole  body 
was  subdivided,  in  the  lowest  de¬ 
gree,  into  small  parties  of  twelve 
each.  These  twelve  elected  a 
secretary  and  treasurer:  and  the 
five  secretaries  of  every  five 
minor  societies,  formed  a  lower 
Baronial  Committee,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  superintendance  of  the 
bodies  by  which  it  was  constituted. 

Each  lower  Baronial  Committee 
furnished  one  member  to  an  upper 
Baronial  Committee.  These  again, 
delegated  members  to  District 
Committees  in  populous  towns,  or 
County  Committees  in  counties: 
and  in  each  of  the  four  provinces 
a  Provincial  Directory  was  chosen 
from  the  District  and  County 
Committees.  In  the  highest  stage 
the  Provincial  Directories  elected 
five  members  to  a  General  Execu¬ 
tive  Directory,  which  exercised  the 
supreme  command  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  union.  The  most 
profound  secrecy  was  observed 
respecting  the  persons  in  whose 
hands  this  dangerous  sovereignty 
was  lodged.  The  election  was  by 
ballot,  and  none  but  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Provincial  Directories 
were  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  candidates  upon  whom  the 
choice  fell ;  for  the  appointment 
was  not  reported  to  the  electors  : 
and  all  orders  from  the  General 
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Executive  were  communicated  to 
the  minor  agents,  not  immediately 
by  the  Directors  themselves,  but 
through  the  channel  of  these  se¬ 
cretaries. 

By  the  operation  of  this  ma¬ 
chinery  the  society  was  regulated 
at  home  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
to  induce  it  to  attempt  a  material 
extension  of  its  power  through 
the  assistance  of  France.  Much 
obscurity  necessarily  attaches  to 
these  treasonable  communications, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  the  first 
direct  overtures  to  the  revolution¬ 
ary  goverment  were  made  through 
Jackson,  a  Protestant  Clergyman, 
who  was  convicted  of  high  treason 
in  1795;  and  died  of  poison,  in 
court,  before  sentence  could  be 
pronounced.  The  early  part  of 
this  man’s  life  had  been  employed 
rather  in  private,  than  in  political 
intrigue ;  and  in  the  service  of 
the  notorious  Duchess  of  King¬ 
ston,  as  her  secretary,  he  had 
been  initiated  in  much  flagitious¬ 
ness  which  demanded  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  had  learned,  moreover, 
how  it  might  best  be  concealed. 
The  evidence  on  his  trial  proved 
that  he  was  employed  to  promote 
the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the 
French. 

In  1795  and  179G,  the  united 
Irish  sent  an  accredited  and 
resident  ambassador  to  Paris  * ; 
and  the  subsequent  confessions 
of  the  conspirators  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  object  of  his 
mission.  The  descent  in  Bantry 
Bay  was  arranged,  through  his 
representations,  between  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur 
O'Connor,  on  the  one  part,  and 
General  Hoc-lie  on  the  other, 


during  some  conferences  held  in 
Swisserland,  in  the  summer  of  the 
latter  year.  The  failure  of  that 
expedition  has  been  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  its  fitting  place;  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  disaffected, 
during  its  attempt,  must  be  prin¬ 
cipally  ascribed  to  the  difficulty 
of  any  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  inviting  party  and  the 
invaders,  and  to  the  contradictory 
intelligence  forw7arded  from  Paris, 
relative  to  the  precise  time  of  attack . 

This  first  disappointment  in 
the  expectation  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  only  increased  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  its  attainment.  The 
great  difficulty  of  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy,  was  to  prevent 
unseasonable  and  partial  insur¬ 
rections  :  and  they  repeatedly  and 
urgently  memorialized  the  French 
Directory  to  hasten  their  promised 
succours.  Offers  were  made, 
through  Dr.  M’Nevin,  a  new 
agent,  of  the  re-payment  of  all 
expences  incurred,  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  mortgage  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Royalist  property  which  was 
already  destined  to  confiscation. 
M’Nevin  was  authorised  to  raise 
300,000/.  for  the  service  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  to  supply  the 
great  loss  of  arms  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  seizures. 

But  the  objects  of  the  French 
and  the  Irish  Directories  were 
too  distinct  from  each  other  to 
admit  of  prompt  adjustment.  The 
Irish  had  sufficiently  profited  by 
the  experience  and  the  memorials 
of  history,  to  perceive  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  auxiliaries 
was  the  first  step  to  submission  to 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and  however 
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eager  they  might  be  to  throw  off 
the  dominion  of  England,  they 
were  ill  prepared  to  admit  that  of 
France.  Their  demands,  there¬ 
fore,  were  very  cautiously  limited, 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  aid  of  any  force  which  could 
endanger  their  independence : 
they  required  not  less  than  five 
thousand,  and  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  forty  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  a  proportionate 
supply  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
engineers,  and  experienced  cap¬ 
tains.  On  the  last  point,  above 
all,  much  anxiety  was  expressed  ; 
and  offers  of  high  rank  were 
tendered  to  such  native  Irish 
officers  as  were  engaged  in  foreign 
service. 

The  French  on  the  other  hand, 
under  the  shallow  pretext  of 
Republican  fraternization,  looked 
only  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
new  province.  They  were  un¬ 
willing  to  send  an  army  which 
should  be  incompetent  to  retain 
the  country  for  themselves,  after 
it  had  been  won  from  the  English  : 
and  the  number  of  troops  which 
they  assigned  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  in  the  summer  of  1797,  was 
accordingly  much  larger  than 
their  allies  had  required.  Lord 
Duncan’s  victory  suspended  the 
double  treachery. 

The  rebel  leaders  had  not  been 
wanting  in  domestic  military  ar¬ 
rangements;  but  had  substan¬ 
tially  ingrafted  an  army  on  their 
civil  system  ;  the  division  of  both 
being  similarly  graduated.  Thus 
the  whole  body  which  accepted 
the  oath  of  union,  was  supposed 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
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secretaries  of  the  lowest  sub-di¬ 
visions  of  twelve  were  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers.  The  dele¬ 
gates  of  five  societies  to  the  lower 
Baronial  committees  were  cap¬ 
tains  of  companies ;  each,  through 
those  whom  he  represented,  com¬ 
manding  sixty  privates.  In  like 
manner  the  delegates  of  ten  lower 
Baronial  committees,  to  the  up¬ 
per  Baronial  committees,  as  co¬ 
lonels,  each  commanded  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  600.  Adjutant  generals, 
selected  by  the  colonel  in  each 
county,  communicated  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  Executive;  and  a 
military  board  was  employed  in 
the  observation  of  the  country, 
and  the  collection  of  intelligence. 
One  leading  instruction  to  each 
individual  of  the  confederacy 
was  to  provide  himself  with  fire¬ 
arms  and  ammunition,  or  in  case 
of  these  not  falling  within  his 
means,  at  least  with  a  pike.  The 
number  of  persons  acting  under 
this  distribution,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1797,  exceeded  100,000, 
and  the  returns  of  arms  seized  by 
the  King’s  troops  in  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Ulster  only, 
sufficiently  evinced  the  activity  of 
the  insurgents*. 

Without  as  yet  proceeding  to 
avowed  rebellion,  frequent  acts 
of  atrocity  were  perpetrated,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  last  named  province. 
Witnesses,  magistrates,  and  pro¬ 
secutors  were  ferociously  attacked, 
and  in  many  instances  assassinated 
with  circumstances  of  unexampled 
barbarity.  Where  violence  was 
not  offered,  menaces  were  unre¬ 
mittingly  employed :  profession, 
property,  and  character  were  too 


*  48,109  guns,  1756  bayonets,  4463  pistols,  4183  swords,  218  blunderbusses, 
1 19  musquet  barrels,  106  sword  blades,  ordnance  22,  pikes  70,630. 
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often  at  the  mercy  of  the  disaf¬ 
fected  ;  and  their  numbers  were 
increased  as  much  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  terror,  as  by  the  delusion 
of  false  opinions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whole 
energies  of  government  had  been 
actively  employed  in  preparing 
to  meet  the  dangers  evidently 
gathering  round  it.  In  1796  a 
bill,  termed  the  Insurrection  Act, 
was  carried  through  parliament, 
by  which  the  administration  of 
unlawful  oaths  was  made  a  felony 
punishable  by  death :  and  the 
powers  of  magistrates  in  disturbed 
districts  were  largely  extended. 
But  the  measure  -which  most  es¬ 
sentially  contributed  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  country  in  its 
subsequent  distractions,  was  the 
establishment  of  an  embodied 
yeomanry.  The  great  mass  of 
the  sound  and  loyal  inhabitants 
were  thus  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State  in  armed  associations  ; 
and  in  less  than  six  months  from 
the  developement  of  this  plan, 
37,000  loyalists  had  voluntarily 
enrolled  themselves.  In  the  course 
of  the  rebellion  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  yeomen  were  employed 
at  one  time,  sharing  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  dangers  of  the  re¬ 
gular  army. 

It  was  easier  to  meet  rebellion, 
if  it  should  come,  in  the  open 
field,  than  to  combat  its  stratagems 
and  ambuscades.  The  press  largely 
contributed  to  the  designs  of  the 
traitors.  Thus  drafts  of  the  most 
abominable  tests  were  printed  and 
circulated,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  had  been  adopted  by 
Protestants,  for  the  general  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  England  was  represented 
as  the  source  of  all  Irish  miseries, 


and  a  separation  from  her  as  the 
only  remedy  for  them.  In  order 
to  embarrass  the  revenue,  an  ab¬ 
stinence  from  exciseable  com¬ 
modities  w^as  urged  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  refusal 
of  paper  currency  was  strenuously 
recommended.  To  complete  the 
series  of  enormities,  a  periodical 
paper,  termed  the  Union  Star, 
secretly  distributed  by  night, 
pointed  out  for  assassination,  such 
individuals  as  were  supposed  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  society. 
u  The  Star,”  said  the  bloodv 
prologue  which  headed  each 
several  number,  ‘ ‘  offers  to  public 
justice  the  following  detestable 
traitors  as  spies  and  perjured  in¬ 
formers.  Perhaps  some  arm  more 
lucky  than  the  rest,  may  reach 
their  hearts,  and  free  the  world 
from  bondage.”  Such  wras  the 
sanguinary  admonition  of  a  paper 
professing  to  be  “  official,”  and 
to  come  “  from  authority.” 

How  long  the  materials  for 
insurrection  wTould  have  continued 
to  accumulate  without  actual  ex¬ 
plosion,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  French  Directory  would 
ever  have  assisted  the  rebels,  un¬ 
less  on  its  own  terms :  and  the 
hopes  which  were  constantly  ex¬ 
cited  in  Paris,  and  as  constantly 
disappointed  must  have  occasioned 
a  feverish  restlessness  in  the 
conspirators,  ill  adapted  to  the 
deliberate  progress  of  their  de¬ 
sign.  The  vigorous  measures 
of  government,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  this  feeling, 
and  the  difficulty  of  restraint 
where  large  bodies  are  to  act 
without  any  determinate  control, 
the  collision  of  separate  interests, 
and  the  hourly  hazard  of  betrayal, 
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all  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  plot  proceeded  so  slowly 
to  its  catastrophe.  In  the  spring  of 
1798,  the  rebel  leaders  were  con¬ 
fident  of  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  by  France.  The  military 
committee  announced  their  readi¬ 
ness  for  open  war,  and  every  sun 
was  expected  to  dawn  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  allies  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy.  These  prospects  were  dashed 
and  destroyed  by  a  blow  which 
had  not  been  anticipated. 

One  Thomas  Reynolds,  a  silk- 
mercer  of  Dublin,  after  retire¬ 
ment  from  business,  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  property  in  his  na¬ 
tive  county  of  Kildare  ;  and  by 
residence  on  his  estate  had  acquired 
considerable  influence  among  his 
Roman  Catholic  brethren.  He 
was  too  important  a  personage  in 
his  neighbourhood  to  be  passed 
over  by  the  conspirators :  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Oli¬ 
ver  Bond  had  endeavoured,  with 
success,  to  attach  him  to  their 
cause.  He  had  been  sworn  an 
United  Irishman,  and  in  1797, 
had  accepted  the  rebel  commis¬ 
sion  of  Colonel,  the  office  of  trea¬ 
surer  and  representative  of  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  lastly  of 
delegate  for  the  province  of  Lein¬ 
ster. 

The  motives  of  him  who  reveals 
the  secrets  of  his  party  are  always 
exposed  to  suspicion  :  but,  as  far 
as  appearances  can  guide  the  judg¬ 
ment,  there  are  fewr  cases  of  trea¬ 
chery,  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  to 
treason,  which  partake  less  of  an 
odious  character,  certainly  none 
which  have  contributed  more  to 
national  safety,  than  that  which 
we  are  about  to  relate.  The  so¬ 
ciety  of  United  Irishmen  from  the 
beginning  had  dealt  largely  in 


esoteric  doctrines,  which  were 
only  revealed  by  degrees  to  the 
initiated  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  many  of  those  who  first 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  confe¬ 
deracy  perceived  nothing  of  the 
ultimate  scope  of  its  design.  The 
abolition  of  religious  distinctions, 
and.  the  reform  of  state  abuses, 
were  objects  to  which  a  generous 
and  ardent  spirit  might  naturally 
be  allured:  but  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  leading  members  of  go¬ 
vernment,  were  crimes  from 
which  the  same  spirit  "would  just 
as  naturally  revolt. 

Reynolds  perceived  the  un¬ 
doubted  symptoms  of  approach¬ 
ing  rebellion,  and  wTas  struck  with 
remorse  at  the  share  which  he  had 
contributed  towards  its  advance, 
and  still  more  with  horror  at  that 
which  he  was  henceforward  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute.  He  had 
money  dealings,  and  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Cope,  an  emi¬ 
nent  merchant  in  Dublin,  and  a 
person  warmly  attached  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  In  frequent  conversa¬ 
tion  with  that  gentleman  on  the 
condition  of  the  country,  he  was 
led  to  reflect  still  more  deeply  on 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  then  in 
agitation  ;  and  at  last  he  dropped 
some  hints  to  Mr.  Cope,  that  he 
knew  a  person  who  had  been  be¬ 
guiled  into  tbe  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  who,  he  believed, 
was  anxious  to  atone  for  bis  of¬ 
fence  by  communicating  their  trea¬ 
sonable  projects  to  government, 
Mr.  Cope  urged  him  vehemently 
to  press  the  disclosure  ;  he  painted 
the  rewards  and  honours  which 
would  await  the  information,  and 
he  represented  in  strong  colours 
the  paramount  and  imperious  duty 
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by  which  such  a  person  as  Rey¬ 
nolds  described  was  bound  to  his 
country.  Reynolds  denied  that  it 
was  possible  for  his  friend  to  come 
forward  ;  but  his  repugnance  gra¬ 
dually  yielded  to  the  earnest  and 
pressing  solicitations  of  Mr.  Cope, 
and  he  at  length  promised  that  his 
friend  should  appear  in  person 
and  make  unreserved  disclosures 
on  the  following  conditions:  that 
he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
prosecute  any  United  Irishman ; 
that  the  source  whence  govern- 
ment  derived  its  intelligence 
should  be  kept  secret,  at  least  for 
a  time ;  and  that,  as  his  safety 
would  require  a  temporary  expa¬ 
triation,  his  expences  should  be 
reimbursed.  Mr.  Cope  readily 
acceded  to  these  proposals,  and 
Reynolds  then  informed  him,  as 
if  from  his  friend,  that  the  Lein¬ 
ster  delegates  were  to  meet  at 
Oliver  Rond’s,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  to  concert  measures  for  an 
immediate  insurrection. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Leinster  delegates,  thir¬ 
teen  in  number,  were  arrested, 
upon  this  information,  at  the  place 
pointed  out.  Papers,  containing 
the  outline  of  the  plot,  wrere  found 
upon  them  :  and  at  the  same  time 
were  secured  the  persons  of  Messrs. 
Emmett,  M‘Nevin,  Bond,  Sweet- 
man,  and  two  Jacksons.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Messrs. 
Sampson  and  M‘Cormick,  effected 
their  escape. 

These  arrests  were  followed  up 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  (March  30th)  declara¬ 
tory  of  the  state  of  the  country : 
denouncing  the  existence  of  a  trai¬ 
torous  conspiracy  which  had  ma¬ 
nifested  itself  by  acts  of  open  vio¬ 
lence,  and  issuing  orders  for  the 


advance  of  his  Majesty’s  troops 
to  disarm  the  rebels,  and  suppress 
the  rebellion  by  summary  mea¬ 
sures,  The  commander  in  chief, 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was  vest¬ 
ed  with  full  discretionary  powers  ; 
and  the  disturbed  districts  were 
filled  with  soldiery.  The  horrors 
ofa  civil  struggle  rapidly  increased ; 
and  the  necessary  severities  of  mi¬ 
litary  occupation  wTere  eagerly 
magnified  by  the  conspirators, 
and  adduced  as  arguments  to  win 
over  the  weak  and  the  wavering 
to  the  cause  of  rebellion. 

The  escape  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
found  anxiety  to  government. 
The  nobility  of  his  house,  the  in¬ 
fluence  wdiich  he  was  known  to 
possess  with  the  lower  orders, 
his  daring  courage,  and,  above 
all,  his  deep  implication  in  the 
traitorous  plot,  rendered  his  be¬ 
ing  at  large  most  hazardous  to 
the  public  welfare.  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  had  been  early  tinctur¬ 
ed  with  revolutionary  principles ; 
which  were,  perhaps,  strengthened 
by  his  marriage  with  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  infamous  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  violence  and 
incaution  with  which  he  expressed 
his  political  opinions  had  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  the  army.  By 
this  disgrace  his  original  preju¬ 
dices  were  heightened  into  the 
bitterest  and  most  passionate  dis¬ 
gust  ;  and,  in  order  to  compass 
his  revenge  against  a  government 
by  which  he  blindly  conceived 
that  he  was  injured,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  headlong  into  the  ranks  of 
rebellion. 

A  reward  of  1000/.  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  was  effected. 
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On  the  1 9 tli  of  May,  the  Town 
Major,  Sirr,  Mr.  Swan,  an  active 
magistrate,  and  Captain  Ryan,  a 
yeomanry  officer,  with  eight  sol¬ 
diers  in  disguise,  surrounded  a 
house  in  Dublin  in  which  they  had 
received  positive  information  that 
Lord  Edward  was  concealed.  Mr. 
Swan  was  the  first  who  entered 
his  Lordship’s  room.  He  was 
lying  half  dressed  on  a  bed,  which 
the  magistrate  approached,  and 
presenting  his  warrant  informed 
him  that  resistance  was  useless, 
and  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
all  respect  on  his  surrender.  Lord 
Edward  sprang  hastily  from  the 
bed,  and  snapped  a  pistol,  which 
missed  fire,  at  Mr.  Swan.  He 
then  drew  a  dagger  of  singular 
construction  ;  it  had  three  blades, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
could  be  wielded  in  opposite  dD 
rections  with  unusual  facility.  Mr. 
Swan,  in  closing  with  his  prisoner, 
received  several  wounds  from  this 
desperate  weapon,  and  was  too 
much  disabled  to  secure  him.  At 
this  moment  Captain  Ryan  burst 
into  the  room,  and  presented  a 
pistol  which  missed  fire.  He  then 
thrust  at  his  Lordship  with  a  sword- 
cane.  it  bent  on  his  ribs,  and 
from  the  pain  he  fell  upon  the  bed. 
Captain  Ryan  threw  himself  upon 
him,  and  in  the  struggle  which 
ensued  was  mortally  wounded  by 
the  dagger.  When  Major  Sirr 
appeared  he  saw  his  two  compa¬ 
nions  bleeding  on  the  floor,  and 
clinging  to  the  legs  of  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
disengage  himself  and  gain  the 
door.  Major  Sirr  instantly  fired, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder. 
His  Lordship  then  surrendered, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  castle, 
though  not  without  an  attempt  at 


rescue.  The  papers  found  in  his 
possession  confirmed  his  guilt, 
and  he  escaped  the  punishment 
of  treason  by  dying  of  his  wounds 
on  the  third  of  the  following 
month.  Captain  Ryan,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  fourteen  differ¬ 
ent  places,  expired  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Government  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  intelligence  that  the 
23d  of  May  was  appointed  for  a 
general  rising,  and  the  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  it  were  distinguished  by 
several  other  arrests.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  two  brothers, 
Henry  and  John  Sheares,  natives 
of  Cork.  Attempts  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  to  annex  an 
interest  to  the  fate  of  these  young 
men  which,  in  fact,  they  little  me¬ 
rited.  Their  abilities  are  said  to 
have  been  powerful :  but  they  were 
warped  to  a  republican  bias  by  a 
residence  in  Paris  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
brothers,  having  actively  engaged, 
after  their  return,  in  the  designs  of 
the  United  Irish,  were  raised  to 
the  fatal  eminence  of  the  Rebel 
Directory.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
documents,  which  were  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  breathed  a  more  detest¬ 
able,  or  more  bloodthirsty  spirit, 
than  a  proclamation  which  was 
found  in  an  unfinished  draught 

Cj 

among  their  papers.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  for  distribution  on  the  first 
morning  of  insurrection :  and  it 
spoke  of  the  deadliest  vengeance 
upon  the  persons  and  the  property 
of  their  opponents.  It  refused 
quarter  to  all  soldiers  who  did  not 
join  their  standard ;  it  vowed 
eternal  hatred  against  the  Eng- 
lish  ;  and  it  urged  every  patriot  to 
devote  all  his  moments  to  war,  or 
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the  means  of  war  :  “  for  war,  war 
alone,”  it  continued  “  must  oc¬ 
cupy  every  mind  and  every  hand 
in  Ireland,  until  its  long  oppressed 
soil  be  purged  of  all  its  enemies.” 

The  two  Sheares  were  con¬ 
demned  on  the  clearest  evidence 
on  the  12  th  of  July,  and  were  soon 
after  executed.  On  their  trial  it 
appeared,  that  the  castle  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  the  camp  at  Lehaunstown, 
and  the  artillery  at  Chappel-izzoa, 
were  to  have  been  seized  at  the 
same  moment.  The  detention  of 
the  mail-coaches  was  to  have  been 
the  signal  for  more  distant  insur¬ 
rection  ;  so  that  the  flame  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  a  few  hours  would  have 
spread  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
northern  and  southern  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdom. 

The  peace  of  Dublin  was  pre¬ 
served  by  these  arrests  and  by  other 
precautions.  The  existence  of  the 
plan  for  its  seizure,  and  the  leading 
details  of  the  conspiracy,  w-ere 
communicated  in  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Lord  May¬ 
or,  and  in  a  message  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  An  address  was 
immediately  voted  in  reply  by  the 
Commons  :  and,  to  increase  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  declared 
their  loyal  sentiments,  the  whole 
House,  preceded  by  the  Speaker 
and  their  officers,  walked  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Castle. 

The  strong  hold  of  rebellion 
was  broken  down  by  the  disor¬ 
ganization  which  the  seizure  of 
its  leaders  produced  ;  but  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  misguided  rabble  of 
insurgents  were  roused  to  fury  by 
their  discomfiture.  The  metro¬ 
polis,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
in  repose,  though  it  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  garrisoned  city. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  several 


acts  of  violence  were  committed 
simultaneously  on  the  appointed 
day ;  either  from  the  difficulty 
wdiich  the  chiefs  found  in  circu¬ 
lating  intelligence  of  the  failure  of 
their  general  plan,  or  from  their 
inability  to  control  the  impulse 
which  they  had  previously  com¬ 
municated.  The  mail  coaches  on 
the  northern  and  western  roads 
were  destroyed  ;  several  skirmishes 
were  fought;  and  the  towns  of 
Naas,  Claine,  Prosperous,  Bally- 
more-Eustace,  and  Kilcullen  were 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th;  while  Carlow,  Hacketstown, 
and  Monastereven  shared  the 
same  fate  on  the  following  day. 

The  insurgents,  as  might  be 
expected,  wrere  almost  every  wdiere 
defeated :  at  Dunboyne,  and  at 
Barretstowm  only  did  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  surprising  small  parties  of 
the  King’s  troops,  and  cutting  off 
their  baggage.  Lord  Gosford,  the 
commander  at  Naas,  had  received 
anonymous  information  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  attack.  This  towm  lies  four¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  wTest  of  Dublin, 
and  w-as  garrisoned  by  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  Armagh  militia,  the 
fourth  dragoon  guards,  and  the 
Ancient  Britons.  The  rebels, 
amounting  to  somewhat  more  than 
a  thousand  men,  made  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  gaol.  Being  repulsed 
in  this  attack,  they  persisted  in 
occupying  the  chief  avenues  to  the 
town,  till  after  an  irregular  fire  of 
forty  minutes  they  gave  wray  in 
every  direction,  and  wrere  pur¬ 
sued,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the 
cavalry.  Several  of  the  prisoners 
were  hanged  upon  the  spot,  and 
about  140  fell  in  the  action.  Of 
the  King’s  troops,  two  officers  and 
thirty  men  were  killed. 

At  Clane,  the  soldiers  were  sur- 
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prised  at  their  quarters  in  the 
town,  and  each  house  being  beset 
by  a  body  of  pikemen,  the  in¬ 
mates  were  obliged  to  fight  their 
way  through,  a  service  which  they 
effected  with  gallantry  and  suc¬ 
cess.  The  town  of  Ballymore- 
Eustace  was  fired  in  the  night, 
and  more  than  800  assailants  were 
repulsed  after  some  brisk  fight¬ 
ing.  At  Kilcullen,  the  rebels  were 
at  first  more  successful.  The 
church-yard  of  the  old  town  of¬ 
fered  a  strong  position,  and  be¬ 
hind  its  wall  and  dyke  three  hun¬ 
dred  pikemen  were  intrenched. 
The  cavalry  was  repulsed  by  this 
body  with  considerable  loss,  in 
three  successive  charages,  most  in¬ 
judiciously  ordered  by  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  Gen.  Dundas.  They 
cost  the  lives  of  his  best  officers, 
who  in  vain  dissuaded  him  from 
the  attempt.  The  King’s  troops 
rallied  at  Kilcullen  bridge,  and 
were  there  reinforced  by  a  small 
detachment  of  infantry.  The  re¬ 
bels,  largely  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  by  their  former  triumphs, 
and  displaying  three  green  stand¬ 
ards,  rushed  to  the  attack ;  but 
the  second  volley  broke  and  dis¬ 
persed  them.  Their  pursuit  was 
soon  discontinued ;  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  abandon  the 
town  for  the  sake  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  It  was  speedily  re-occu¬ 
pied  by  the  rebels ;  and  such  of 
the  loyalist  inhabitants  as  had  been 
-unable  or  unwilling  to  accompany 
the  retreat  to  Naas,  fell  victims 
to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 

Far  bloodier  scenes  occurred  at 
Prosperous.  This  little  town  Stands 
about  seventeen  miles  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  was  intended  as  a  seat 
for  catton  manufactories.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  small  detachment 
of  the  city  of  Cork  militia,  and 
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of  the  Ancient  Briton  cavalry. 
The  first,  consisting  of  eigth-and- 
twenty  men,  under  Capt.  Swayne, 
were  quartered  in  barracks.  Twelve 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  slept  in  a 
house  opposite  to  these,  and  the 
remaining  eight  ’were  dispersed  at 
single  billets.  Soon  after  mid¬ 
night,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  May,  the  barracks  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  force  of  rebels 
variously  armed.  The  sentinels 
were  surprised  and  killed,  and 
Captain  Swayne,  who  slept  on 
the  ground  floor,  was  murdered 
in  his  bed.  The  soldiers  ran  to 
arms,  and  opened  a  straggling 
fire  of  musquetry  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  But  their  defence  was  un¬ 
availing,  straw  was  heaped  round 
the  building,  and  lighted  faggots 
being  thrown  upon  it,  the  whole 
barrack  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  A 
few  of  the  troops  leaped  from  the 
window's  and  were  caught  on 
pikes  below.  Some  rushed  for¬ 
ward  on  their  assailants  and  w;ere 
instantly  butchered.  The  rest 
maintained  their  post  till  they 
were  beaten  down  by  the  falling 
roof,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
A  dreadful  yell  proclaimed  the 
consummation  of  this  work  of 
blood,  and  the  ferocious  perpe¬ 
trators  hastened  on  in  search  of 
new  victims.  Nine  of  the  Welsh 
regiment  were  massacred,  and 
among  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
who  fell,  was  Mr.  Brewer,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  distinguished  for  his  hu¬ 
manity  and  benevolence,  and  whose 
commercial  engagements  had  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  town.  When  the  rebels 
approached  his  house,  he  volun¬ 
tarily  unbarred  his  doors,  unsus¬ 
picious  of  an  enemy.  He  was 
immediately  piked,  and  the  blow 
of  a  sabre,  which  cleft  his  skull, 
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finished  his  sufferings.  His  corpse 
was  dragged  into  the  street  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  view,  amid  shouts  of  “  Be¬ 
hold  the  body  of  a  heretic  tyrant !” 

Mr.  Stamers,  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  shared  the  same  mise¬ 
rable  fate  ;  nor  did  his  years  pro¬ 
tect  an  infirm  old  man,  who  once 
had  served  as  serjeant  in  the  army. 
These  barbarities  were  heightened 
by  the  frantic  exultation  of  the 
women  who  followed  in  troops. 
They  kissed  and  congratulated 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus¬ 
bands  ;  and  stimulated  them  to 
fresh  deeds  of  blood  :  exclaiming 
“  The  kingdom  is  our  own  !  Dub¬ 
lin  and  Naas  are  taken!  down 
with  the  heretics  !”  The  chief  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  massacre  had  volunta¬ 
rily  expressed  their  contrition  for 
their  connection  with  the  Union, 
before  Captain  Swayne,  on  the 
preceding  day ;  and  having  sur¬ 
rendered  their  arms  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Romish  priest,  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  solemn  oaths  of  loyalty  and 
allegiance.  Their  leader,  Dr.  Es¬ 
mond,  a  physician  of  large  for¬ 
tune,  was  the  brother  of  a  baro¬ 
net  of  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  He  held  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Clayne  cavalry  ;  and  dined  at  the 
regimental  mess,  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Capt.  Swayne,  on  the  evening 
of  the  massacre.  On  the  morning 
after  it  he  joined  his  regiment,  as  if 
unconscious  of  the  horrors  in  which 
he  had  just  borne  the  principal 
share.  His  arms  were  bright  and 
his  accoutrements  clean.  But  his 
personhad  been  distinctly  observed 
by  some  of  the  few  who  escaped 
the  massacre.  Fie  was  arrested 
at  the  head  of  his  troop,  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  and  being  con¬ 
victed  of  high  treason,  on  evi¬ 


dence  which  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt,  he  was  executed  at  Car- 
lisle-bridge  on  the  14th  of  June. 
The  officer  who  commanded  at 
Clayne,  after  repulsing  the  insur¬ 
gents,  was  advised  of  the  carnage 
at  Prosperous  ;  he  hastened  to  its 
relief,  and  by  his  seasonable  ap¬ 
pearance  he  saved  the  remain¬ 
ing  protestant  inhabitants  from 
slaughter.  Their  extermination 
had  already  been  resolved  upon  ; 
but  the  approach  of  the  King’s 
troops  struck  panic  into  the  re¬ 
bels  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  opponents,  they 
hastily  dispersed.  Lord  Roden 
also  succeeded  in  routing  more 
than  500  men  in  a  skirmish  at 
Rathfarnham.  Messrs.  Ledwich 
and  Keough,  gentlemen  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  imme¬ 
diately  executed. 

War  was  now  openly  raging  in 
the  very  heart  of  Ireland.  The 
deliberations  of  parliament  were 
conducted  under  the  protection  of 
a  military  guard  ;  and  the  severe 
measures  which  the  danger  of  the 
country  rendered  necessary,  wrere 
no  longer  met  even  with  a  show 
of  opposition.  The  privy  coun¬ 
cil  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
establishment  of  martial  law,  and 
the  Commons,  without  a  dissen¬ 
tient  voice,  voted  an  address  of 
approval.  At  greater  distances 
from  the  capital  than  those  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  referred, 
the  rebellion  broke  out  propor¬ 
tionately  later  ;  and  in  no  instance 
until  the  detention  of  the  mails 
had  satisfied  the  insurgents  of  co- 
operation  in  Dublin.  'This  signal 
gave  the  note  of  preparation  at 
Carlow  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  towards  night-fall,  large 


bodies  of  peasantry  were  observed 
gathering  in  the  suburbs.  The 
garrison  of  the  town  amounted  to 
450  men,  and  being  apprised  of 
the  intended  attack,  they  were  ju¬ 
diciously  distributed  in  various 
quarters.  About  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  horrible  yells  announced  the 
approach  of  the  rebels  ;  a  force  of 
2000  men  had  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  and 
marched  forward  with  the  most 
unbounded  confidence,  and  with 
little  arrangement.  On  entering 
the  streets  they  were  met  by  a 
steady  and  unremitting  fire,  and 
gave  way  on  the  moment  without 
any  attempt  at  resistance.  Their 
flight  was  intercepted,  and  they 
dashed  for  refuge  into  the  first 
houses  to  which  they  could  gain 
access.  The  soldiery  set  fire  to 
their  hiding  places,  and  about 
eighty  houses  were  consumed. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  into 
the  fields,  and  without  the  loss  of 
a  man  on  the  side  of  the  military, 
it  is  computed  that  not  less  than 
600  rebels  fell  on  this  occasion. 
Sir  Edward  Crosbie  himself  was 
among  the  number. 

Nearly  as  bloodless,  on  the  part 
of  the  King’s  troops,  were  the 
defeats  of  the  rebels,  on  the  same 
morning,  at  Monastereven  and 
Hacketstown.  The  former  was 
defended  by  eighty-five  yeomen, 
recently  embodied,  and  half  of 
these  only  were  mounted  ;  but  they 
gallantly  repulsed  a  band  of  1300 
insurgents,  who  left  sixty  dead  in 
the  streets.  At  Hacketstown  3000 
men  gave  way  in  like  manner  be¬ 
fore  the  determined  resolution  of 
less  than  a  tenth  of  their  num¬ 
bers.  The  hill  of  Tarah,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  Rathagan, 


a  village  in  Kildare,  witnessed 
short  combats  with  similar  results. 
In  all  of  them  the  rebels  made  a 
furious  onset,  but  recoiled  after 
the  first  discharge  of  the  military. 

These  repeated  defeats  in  the 
commencement  of  their  undertak¬ 
ing  discouraged  the  hopes  of  the 
insurgents,  and  overtures  were 
made  to  Gen.  Dundas,  the  com¬ 
mander  at  the  affair  at  Kilcullen, 
by  a  body  of  three  thousand  men, 
which  occupied  the  eminence  of 
Knockaliin,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare.  After  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Castle,  Gen. 
Dundas  was  authorised  to  receive 
the  arms  and  submission  of  the 
insurgents.  Pardon  was  uncondi¬ 
tionally  granted  them,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  return  home  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  government. 

To  this  act  of  lenity  have  been 
ascribed  by  some  most  of  the  atro¬ 
cities  which  unhappily  succeeded 
it.  It  is  said  that  the  Popish  doc¬ 
trine  which  denies  the  necessity  of 
keeping  faith  with  heretics,  had 
been  sedulously  inculcated  by  the 
priests  with  a  view  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  capitulations  ;  and 
that  the  rebels  who  were  thus  se¬ 
cured  from  immediate  peril,  dis¬ 
persed  for  the  time  only  that  they 
might  unite  again  as  opportunity 
offered.  Others  have  affirmed, 
that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was 
already' broken  by  the  ill  success 
of  its  early  efforts ;  that  sound 
policy  dictated  to  government 
measures  of  conciliation ;  that  a 
general  amnesty  would  have  dis¬ 
armed  rebellion  more  effectually 
than  the  severest  military  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  a  willingness  to 
accept  submission  would  have  call¬ 
ed  forth  a  willingness  to  submit. 
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An  incident  which  soon  afterwards 
occurred  is  adduced  by  each  party 
in  support  of  its  own  opinion. 

Sir  James  Duff,  on  the  first  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  insurrection,  had 
hastened  from  Limerick  by  forced 
marches,  with  GOO  men,  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  metro¬ 
polis.  He  arrived  at  Gibbet-rath, 
a  spot  on  the  Currali,  appointed 
by  Gen.  D undas  for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  a  body  of  rebels,  a  short 
time  before  the  officer  deputed  to 
that  service  reached  it.  Sir  James 
Duff  demanded  the  arms  of  the 
insurgents,  and  as  he  advanced  to 
receive  them  some  shots  were 
fired.  This,  whether  the  result 
of  design  or  of  accident,  (and 
both  have  been  asserted)  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  breach  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  and  the  troops  immediately 
took  ample  vengeance  for  the 
treachery ;  three  hundred  rebels 
were  left  upon  the  field. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
these  conflicting  statements  which 
severally  attach  the  blame  of  pro¬ 
tracted  warfare  to  the  rebels  and 
to  the  soldiers  ;  and  in  the  mutual 
exasperation  produced  by  a  civil 
struggle,  the  supporters  of  each 
interest  unfortunately  pay  more 
regard  to  the  party  which  they  have 
espoused  than  to  the  balance  of 
truth.  In  the  particular  instance 
in  question,  it  is  admitted  on  both 
sides  that  shots  were  fired  by  the 
rebels ;  but  it  is  said,  in  excuse, 
that  they  were  fired  in  the  air,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  wantonness  only,  by 
some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had 
declared  that  they  never  . would 
surrender  their  arms  otherwise 
than  unloaded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  King’s  troops  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  distinguish, 


with  much  nicety,  the  motive? 
which  occasioned,  at  least,  a  seem¬ 
ing  act  of  violence,  by  a  body  of 
men  who  were  known  to  be  ar¬ 
rayed  against  them  with  hostile 
intentions,  and  who  had  already 
been  opposed  to  them  in  battle. 
Even  if  no  treachery  was  designed 
at  the  moment,  the  events  of  the 
following  days  sufficiently  proved 
the  little  reliance  which  ivas  to  be 
placed  on  the  nominal  surrender 
of  the  insurgents  ;  for  on  the  per¬ 
sons  of  many  who  fell  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  neighbouring  camps, 
were  found  the  protections  grant¬ 
ed  by  Gen.  Dundas,  upon  their 
apparent  submission. 

But  it  was  in  a  part  of  Ireland 
in  which  disturbances  had  been 
least  apprehended,  that  the  rebel¬ 
lion  burst  out  and  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence.  So  little  sus¬ 
picion  wras  entertained  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  prevalence  of  disaffection  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  that  its 
protection  was  intrusted  to  not 
more  than  600  regular  troops  and 
militia.  The  Roman  Catholic  po¬ 
pulation,  at  the  close  of  1797, 
had  voluntarily  addressed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  with  a  loval  declara- 
tion,  pledging  themselves  to  arm, 
if  they  were  permitted,  in  defence 
of  government,  whenever  their 
services  might  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  The  residence  of  the  gen¬ 
try,  and  the  generally  flourishing 
state  of  the  county,  had  hitherto 
rendered  it  among  the  most  peace¬ 
able  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  greatest  barba¬ 
rities  in  the  end  were  committed, 
was  precisely  that  which  could 
least  complain  of  oppression  or 
mal  -  adm  ini  s  tra  tion . 
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The  rebellion  in  Wexford  bore 
distinct  characters  of  a  religious 
war.  The  Romish  priests  were 
in  all  instances  the  stimulators, 
in  many  the  leaders  of  it.  Father 
John  Murphy,  the  curate  of  Bou- 
valogue,  was  the  first  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms.  On  the  morning 
of  Whitsunday,  the  27th  of  May, 
he  assembled  between  four  and 
five  thousand  peasants  on  the  hill 
of  Oulart,  midway  between  Gorey 
and  Wexford.  A  detachment  of 
the  North  Cork  militia,  110  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Foote, 
marched  to  dislodge  them,  and 
the  result  of  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  such  unequal  numbers  may 
be  readily  anticipated.  At  the 
first  advance  of  the  King’s  troops, 
the  rebels  gave  way,  firing  in 
their  retreat  from  the  numerous 
hedges  which  intersected  the  hill, 
and  falling  back  in  disorder  upon 
their  main  body  of  pikemen.  As 
the  militia  pursued,  they  were 
outflanked  and  surrounded,  and 
so  desperate  was  the  charge  of 
the  pikemen  who  now  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  that  five  only  of  the  whole 
detachment  escaped  destruction. 
Of  these,  Colonel  Foote,  though 
wounded  in  two  places,  was  for¬ 
tunately  one. 

A  second  party  of  rebels  had 
been  driven,  about  the  same  time, 
from  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Kilthomas;  but  Father  Murphy’s 
brilliant  success  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  defeats  of  his 
friends,  and  spread  consternation 
over  the  country.  A  broad  line  of 
flame  marked  the  advance  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  army,  and  as  it  passed  the 
deserted  roofs  of  the  loyal  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  their  ranks 
perpetually  increased  by  an  influx 
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of  the  disaffected.  Flushed  with 
victory,  they  hastened  first  to  Ca- 
molin,  and  then  to  Ferns.  The 
bishop,  a  prelate  whose  gentle 
qualities  and  active  benevolence 
had  long  endeared  him  to  all  but 
those  who  were  animated  by  the 
ferocious  bigotry  .of  treason  and 
fanaticism,  was  compelled  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  safety  of  his  family 
by  a  hasty  flight ;  and  the  ruf¬ 
fians,  whom  he  had  blindly  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  bounty,  while  they 
plundered  and  fired  the  episco¬ 
pal  palace,  were  heard  to  express 
their  regret  that  they  could  not 
moisten  its  ruins  with  the  blood 
of  himself  and  his  family. 

The  town  of  Enniscorthy  is  dis¬ 
tant  about  six  miles  from  Ferns  ; 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  river  Slaney,  and  its  suburbs 
extend  to  Vinegar  Hill,  a  strong 
position  on  its  north.  The  popu¬ 
lation  before  the  rebellion  amount¬ 
ed  to  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  souls ;  and  the  river  being 
navigable,  Enniscorthy  was  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  Its  streets 
were  now  thronged  with  fugitives 
w'ho  poured  in  from  the  adjoining 
country,  and  every  new  comer 
brought  some  additional  account 
of  a  cruelty  which  had  been  per¬ 
petrated,  or  a  menace  which  had 
been  uttered.  The  garrison  con¬ 
sisted  of  AGO  men,  partly  militia 
and  partly  yeomen  ;  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  50  were  cavalry.  The  drums 
beat  to  arms  early  on  Monday 
morning,  (May  28th.)  The  bridge 
was  occupied  by  the  North  Cork 
militia,  the  street  leading  to  it 
w^as  assigned  to  the  cavalry,  and 
the  remaining  troops  were  posted 
on  the  Newtown  barry  road,  the 
line  on  which  the  rebels  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  advance.  Between  five 
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and  six  thousand  men  had  alrea¬ 
dy  marched  to  the  hill  of  Bally- 
Qrle,  about  two  miles  from  En- 
niscorthy,  and  having  attended 
the  solemn  performance  of  mass 
by  Father  Murphy,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  assault.  The  onset 
was  furious  and  irregular,  liais¬ 
ing  loud  and  fearful  shouts,  the 
rebels  endeavoured  to  disorder 
the  ranks  of  the  military  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  number  of  loose  horses  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  high  clay  banks, 
which  formed  the  fences  of  the 
neighbouring  fields, afforded  breast 
works  as  they  advanced  ;  and  un¬ 
der  cover  of  these,  they  fired  with 
precision  and  security.  Wexford 
abounds  with  water-fowl,  and  its 
peasants,  for  the  most  part,  are 
excellent  marksmen.  The  yeo¬ 
men  stood  firm  till  the  rebels  ex¬ 
tended  their  wings  :  retirement 
then  became  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  being  surrounded.  To 
secure  their  retreat  the  cavalry 
charged,  with  some  effect,  but 
with  severe  loss.  A  disorderly 
fight  was  now  maintained  in  the 
streets  of  the  town.  The  disaf¬ 
fected  inhabitants  fired  it  in  many 
parts  at  once,  and  even  shot  from 
their  windows  at  the  troops.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  flames 
formed  an  arch  over  the  heads  of 
the  combatants.  Yet  so  fluctu¬ 
ating  was  the  success  of  the  day, 
that  the  green  or  orange  ribbon, 
the  distinguishing  emblems  of  the 
rival  parties,  was  alternately  hoist¬ 
ed  by  the  trembling  inhabitants, 
as  they  saw  either  side  prevail,  for 
the  moment.  The  bridge  was 
still  unattempted,  but  both  above 
and  below  it  the  rebels  had  forded 
the  river ;  and  after  a  gallant  de¬ 
fence  of  three  hours,  in  which  75 
of  the  garrison  were  killed  and 


18  wounded,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  town  should  be  abandoned. 
It  is  not  easy  to  paint  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
when  the  military  commenced 
their  retreat.  To  such  as  were 
unable  to  accompany  them,  it  was 
the  signature  of  a  death-warrant. 
A  confused  multitude,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age, 
pressed  through  the  flames,  and 
thronged  the  road  to  Wexford. 
Fortunately  the  wind  favoured 
their  escape,  and  the  rebels  were 
as  yet  too  little  skilled  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  victory  to  follow  up 
their  success  by  pursuit.  Four¬ 
teen  miles  were  to  be  passed  be¬ 
fore  an  asylum  could  be  gained ; 
and  over  this  distance,  many  la- 
dies,  accustomed  hitherto  only  to 
the  ease  and  the  luxuries  of  afflu¬ 
ence,  passed  on  foot,  and  in  some 
instances  with  children  in  their 
arms.  Thus,  under  the  fire  of 
both  parties,  the  wife  of  a  yeo¬ 
manry  officer  who  had  fallen  in 
the  conflict,  waded  twice  through 
the  river,  and  escaped  with  one 
child  unhurt.  Fler  husband  was 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
six  other  children  were  dispersed 
among  the  ruins  of  the  burning 
town. 

Now  began  a  series  of  unex¬ 
ampled  horrors.  The  rebels  burst 
into  the  streets  with  cries  of 
vengeance  upon  the  heretics. 
Some  parts  of  the  town  were  al¬ 
ready  destroyed,  and  in  others, 
the  conflagration  still  continued  to 
rage.  The  half  dead  and  the  dying 
were  groaning  amid  the  flames, 
and  the  carnage  seemed  as  if  it  were 
but  just  oegun.  Before  the  dawn 
of  the  29th,  478  dwelling  houses, 
the  church,  glebe  house,  and  all 
the  public  receptacles  were  re- 
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duced  to  ashes.  The  walls  only 
of  the  sacred  edifice  defied  the 
fury  of  the  assailants ;  and  the 
bell,  which  had  sounded  hitherto 
to  invite  the  peaceable  and  the 
devout  to  worship,  was  removed 
to  the  insurgent  camp  as  a  signal 
in  case  of  alarm  or  surprise. 

This  camp  was  pitched  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  height  of  Vinegar-hill,  and 
here,  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve,  four  of  whom, 
Murphy,  Roche,  Kearns,  and 
Clinch,  were  priests,  the  work  of 
massacre  commenced.  Large  par¬ 
ties  were  employed  in  scouring 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  all 
protestants  who  could  be  disco¬ 
vered  were  murdered  on  the  spot, 
or  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  En- 
niscorthy.  During  the  three  weeks 
in  which  the  rebels  maintained  this 
position,  mass  was  daily  said  at 
the  head  of  each  column  after 
morning  parade,  and  when  the 
priest  had  concluded  an  exhorta¬ 
tion,  the  burden  of  which  was 
the  duty  of  extirpating  heresy, 
the  door  of  an  old  windmill  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  temporary  prison,  was 
opened,  and  the  captives  one  by 
one  were  led  out  to  butchery. 
More  than  500  victims  were  thus 
sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  fanatical 
rancour,  and  the  last  moments  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers  were  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  most  refined  cruel¬ 
ties.  Murphy,  on  horseback,  and 
raising  a  large  crucifix  in  his 
arms,  frequently  adjudged  sen¬ 
tence,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial, 
and  denounced  the  terrors  of  eter¬ 
nal  punishment  upon  the  expiring 
heretic.  A  certain  number  were 
assigned  for  the  offering  of  the 
day,  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
bitterness  of  death  to  the  misera- 
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ble  objects  of  their  wanton  bar¬ 
barity,  the  rebels  purposely  con¬ 
veyed  many  more  to  the  windmill 
than  -were  destined  for  immediate 
execution.  Here,  sharpening  their 
pikes  in  their  presence,  they  held 
out  the  momentary  expectation  of 
the  fatal  summons ;  or,  as  a  first 
step  towards  the  murder  of  the 
ensuing  day,  condemned  them  to 
the  torture  of  the  scourge.  At 
night,  without  sustenance,  and 
bound  by  cords  to  some  fellow 
captive,  the  sufferer  was  thrown 
once  more  into  gaol,  till  the  morn¬ 
ing  renewed  or  terminated  his 
miseries. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail 
the  numerous  instances  of  fero¬ 
city  and  blood-thirstiness  which 
have  been  largely  collected,  and 
which  unhappily  rest  on  too  as¬ 
sured  evidence.  The  sole  ques¬ 
tion  asked  at  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  regarded  the  religion  in 
which  the  prisoner  would  die,  and 
his  reply  was  followed  by  a  volley 
of  musquetry,  or  repeated  stabs 
from  pikes.  Before, and  during  the 
execution,  the  perpetrators  com¬ 
monly  knelt  and  prayed :  and  at 
the  conclusion,  an  old  man  went 
round  the  field  with  a  scythe, 
examining  the  bodies,  and  strik¬ 
ing  on  the  head  such  as  shewed 
any  signs  of  remaining  life.  On 
one  occasion,  a  woman,  who  had 
witnessed  the  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  clasped  his  bloody  corpse 
in  her  arms.  A  thunder-storm 
was  raging  at  the  moment,  and 
as  the  lightning  flashed  vividly 
around  them,  the  rebels  fell  on 
their  knees  and  crossed  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  them  asked  the 
woman  the  reason  of  the  thunder. 
She  answered,  God  was  angry  at  * 
their  acts,  “  No,”  they  replied,, 
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with  a  coarse  epithet,  “  God  is 
sounding  the  horn  of  joy  because 
an  Orangeman  is  killed*.” 

Even  the  few  who  escaped  with 
life,  for  the  most  part,  owed  their 
preservation  to  some  impulse  of 
superstition.  A  father  and  his 
two  sons,  (Neal  of  Ballybren- 
nan)  were  condemned  by  Murphy. 
One  of  the  sons  was  first  stabbed 
and  shot,  and  the  father  was  next 
placed  upon  his  knees.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner’s  musquet  missed  fire 
three  times,  when  Father  Roche 
desired  him  to  try  if  it  would  go 
off  in  the  air.  He  tried,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Roche  then  imputed  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner  to  the  visi¬ 
ble  interference  of  God,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him  with  a  protection. 

Another  person,  Davis,  a  gla¬ 
zier,  of  Enniscorthy,  bad  joined 
himself  to  the  military  in  defence 
of  the  town.  On  its  evacuation 
lie  was  taken  prisoner,  after  four 
days  concealment,  in  a  loathsome 
retreat,  during  which  he  had  no 
sustenance  but  a  fowl,  which  be 
bad  caught,  and  devoured  raw. 
Upon  being  carried  to  Vinegar 
Hill,  the  first  object  which  met 
bis  eyes  were  more  than  forty 
naked  corpses,  among  which  he  re¬ 
cognized  several  of  his  townsmen 
and  acquaintance.  The  rebels 
placed  him  upon  his  knees  among 
the  bodies,  and  insultingly  desired 
him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  he¬ 
retics.  They  then  shot  him 
through  the  body  and  the  arm, 
and  having,  as  they  imagined,  ex¬ 
tinguished  all  life  by  numerous 
pike  wounds,  they  covered  him 
lightly  with  sods.  From  seven 
in  the  evening  when  he  fell,  till 
five  on  the  following  morning,  he 


lay  senseless ;  and  upon  recovering 
recollection  and  motion  he  found 
his  dog,  which  had  scraped  away 
the  sods,  licking  his  wounds.  In 
the  first  moment  of  revival  he 
imagined  that  the  pikemen  were 
returned  to  stab  him,  and  he 
faintly  pronounced  the  name  of 
Father  Roche.  The  rebels  heard 
the  name,  and  surrounding  him 
without  farther  violence,  shouted, 
“  The  dead  is  coming  to  life.” 

<w> 

They  then  committed  him  to  a 
priest,  who  administered  die  rites 
of  the  Church,  and  at  whose  house 
in  the  end  Davis  was  entirely 
restored. 

The  protestants  of  one  parish 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  En¬ 
niscorthy,  (Killegny)  escaped  un¬ 
molested;  and  their  safety  must 
be  attributed  to  a  temporising 
conformity  with  the  Roman  wor¬ 
ship.  The  incumbent  and  his  family 
nearly  perished  at  the  time  from 
want  of  sustenance,  and  he  himself 
died  within  a  few  months  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  mental  agitation 
which  he  had  undergone.  The 
fate  of  his  parishioners  though 
suspended,  would  not  long  have 
been  delayed  if  the  rebels  had  re¬ 
mained  in  power.  Menaces  were 
hourly  directed  against  them,  and 
their  professed  conversion  to  the 
prevailing  faith  was  more  than 
suspected  to  be  only  accommo¬ 
dated  to  their  state  of  peril.  In 
the  adjoining  parish,  a  ferocious 
rabble  bad  collected  the  protes¬ 
tants  of  both  sexes  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  burning  them  alive  in 
their  own  Church,  or  of  making 
them  into  that  which  in  their  sa¬ 
vage  levity  they  termed  an  Orange 
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Pye.  The  faggots  were  already 
piled  for  this  horrible  purpose, 
and  it  was  only  prevented  by  an 
unexpected  movement  of  the  mi¬ 
litary.  It  was  not  by  the  lowest 
of  the  populace  alone  that  these 
fearful  atrocities  were  perpetrated. 
Many  of  the  leaders  were  in  opu¬ 
lent  circumstances  ;  some  of  them 
well  educated,  and  a  few  connect¬ 
ed  with  ancient  families.  Luke 
Byrne,  one  of  the  most  forward 
in  the  massacres  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
was  a  wealthy  brewer,  and  though 
advanced  in  years,  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  remorseless  cruel¬ 
ty.  His  sons,  Bryan  and  Mogue, 
rivalled  their  father  ;  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  frequently  solicited  the  office 
of  executioner. 

The  defeat  of  the  King’s  troops 
at  Oulart,  and  the  capture  of  En- 
niscorthy  excited  well-grounded 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
Wexford.  Such  detachments  as 
were  in  its  neighbourhood  hastily 
concentrated  themselves  in  the 
town.  A  detachment  of  the  Meath 
regiment  with  two  howitzers,  and 
eighteen  gunners,  moved  from 
D uncannon  Fort  on  the  29th  of 
May  to  Taghmon.  Though  dis¬ 
appointed  of  a  reinforcement 
which  was  expected  here,  they 
marched  on  towards  Wexford  be¬ 
fore  day-break  on  the  following 
morning,  lulled  into  security  by 
assurances  which  they  every  where 
received,  that  the  road  was  open, 
and  that  they  would  encounter  no 
opposition.  At  the  hill  of  Three 
Rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mountain  of  Forth,  within  three 
miles  of  Wexford,  several  thou¬ 
sand  rebels  suddenly  opened  a 
sharp  fire  from  the  heights.  The 
militia  threw  down  their  arms  and 
betook  themselves  to  flight ;  most 


of  them  (nearly  7 0  men)  includ¬ 
ing  their  commander,  Captain 
Adams,  were  killed.  The  artil¬ 
lery  horses  became  unruly,  and, 
it  being  impossible  to  spike 
the  guns,  both  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insur¬ 
gents. 

The  gunners,  whom,  the  rebels 
took  prisoners,  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  their  army.  Six  of  them 
were  protestants,  but  one  who 
was  a  Papist  knew  the  object  of 
the  question  as  to  religion  when  it 
was  proposed,  and  saved  the  lives 
of  his  comrades  by  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  his  answer.  This  conti¬ 
nued  success,  and  the  store  of 
arms  and  ammunition  obtained 
by  it,  increased  the  confidence  and 
the  numbers  of  the  rebels.  The 
priests  maintained  that  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  a  rude  and  undisci¬ 
plined  peasantry,  over  a  regular 
military  force,  distinctly  mani¬ 
fested  the  favour  of  God ;  they 
prophesied  the  .downfall  of  the 
heretical  government  which  op¬ 
posed  them,  and  to  animate  their 
followers  to  greater  daring,  they 
openly  proclaimed  their  own  in¬ 
vulnerability,  and  that  of  every 
true  Papist  who  was  fortified  by 
sincere  faith.  To  corroborate  this 
assertion,  they  frequently  took 
musquet-balls  from  their  pockets, 
declaring  that  they  had  been  struck 
by  them  in  battle,  but  that  they  were 
entirely  harmless.  “  We,  on  the 
other  hand,”  continued  the  fana¬ 
tical  impostors,  “  need  throw  but 
chaff  or  gravel  from  the  road  to 
kill  and  disperse  the  heretics.” 
Extermination  was  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  chiefs ;  and  one  of 


Murphy’s  sayings  is  recorded, 
‘s  that  if  there  was  but  one  drop 
of  protestant  blood  in  a  family, 
ii  2 
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that  whole  family  ought  to  be  put 
to  death.5’ 

Major-General  Fawcett  had 
marched  from  D uncannon  Fort 
to  Taghmon  to  support  Captain 
Adams,  but  hearing  of  his  defeat 
he  retired.  Colonel  Maxwell,  on 
receiving  the  same  information, 
advanced  immediately  from  Wex¬ 
ford  with  200  of  the  Donegal  re- 
giment,  and  about  15(1  yeomanry 
cavalry,  in  the  hope  of  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  General  Fawcett,  and 
recovering  the  howitzers.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  Three  Hocks,  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened  upon  him  from  rocks, 
hedges,  and  houses,  at  the  foot 
of  the  eminence ;  and  shells  were 
thrown  from  the  top  of  the  ridge 
with  a  precision,  which  marked 
the  direction  of  some  hand  skilled  in 
military  science.  The  narrowness 
of  the  road  embarrassed  the  ca¬ 
valry,  which  was  unable  to  form, 
and  its  retreat  opened  the  left 
dank  to  the  enemy.  The  rebels 
attempted  a  charge  with  the  hopes 
of  intercepting  the  infantry,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  stea¬ 
diness  of  their  fire.  No  advantage 
■  could  be  reaped  by  endeavouring 
to  maintain  a  hazardous  post 
against  such  superior  numbers, 
and  Colonel  Maxwell  withdrew 
in  o’ood  order,  though  not  with- 
out  the  loss  of  an  officer  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  Colonel  Watson*,  and  a 
few  privates. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wexford, 
on  the  first  alarm  of  insurrection, 
endeavoured  to  place  their  town 
in  a  state  of  defence.  Barricades 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  the 
roofs  were  stripped  of  their  thatch 
to  prevent  the  rapid  spreading  of 


fire,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  hinder  the  entrance  of 
suspicious  persons.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  and  consists  of 
narrow  streets  ;  the  harbour, 
though  capacious,  is  shallow,  and 
unable  to  admit  ships  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  of  water.  The 
most  magnificent  work  in  the 
town,  is  a  stupendous  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Slaney,  more 
than  15G0  feet  in  length.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May, 
the  inhabitants  were  roused  at 
an  early  hour  by  cries  that  this 
superb  pile  was  burning.  It  had 
been  fired  by  a  party  of  rebels  to 
prevent  the  retreat,  or  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  garrison.  The 
dames  advanced  rapidly,  and  were 
extinguished  with  difficulty  ;  but 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  bridge 
at  the  eastern  end  was  destroyed. 

The  rebels  encamped  at  the 
Three  Rocks  mountain  were  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  in  number  ;  flushed 
by  victory,  and  now  well  armed. 
Wexford  was  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  incapable  of  regular  defence  ; 
a  great  part  of  its  population 
was  prepared  to  join  the  insur¬ 
gents  on  the  first  attack,  to  fire 
on  the  garrison,  and  to  renew  a 
conflagration  similar  to  that  of 
Enniseorthy.  Six  hundred  troops, 
and  there  were  few  more  within 
the  walls,  could  have  little  hope 
cf  successful  defence  under  these 
circumstances.  All  of  them  were 
dispirited,  and  part  was  muti¬ 
nous.  Colonel  Maxwell,  on  these 
accounts,  resolved  to  evacuate 
the  town. 

Or.e  attempt  at  accommodation 
had  been  previously  made,  and  bad 


*  A  retired  officer  oft  lie  05th  regiment, 
1  tni  tee  ted  on  tins  occasion. 


vho  lived  at  Wexford,  and  who  yo- 
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failed.  Three  gentlemen,  each 
of  large  property  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Beauchamp  Bagenall  Har¬ 
vey  of  Bargy castle,  John  Henry 
Colclough  of  Ballyteig,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald  of  Newpark, 
had  been  arrested  a  few  days 
before  on  suspicion  of  trea¬ 
sonable  practices ;  and  it  was 
hoped,  that  through  their  medi¬ 
ation,  the  rebels  might  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  disperse.  Colclough 
and  Fitzgerald  were  deputed  for 
this  purpose,  on  their  parole  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
authorized  to  conclude  any  dis¬ 
tinct  treaty  in  case  of  submission. 
They  found  the  rebel  camp  at 
Vinegar  Hill  with  little  discipline 
in  its  ranks,  and  with  distraction 
in  its  Councils.  Attacks  upon 
Newtown-barry,  upon  New  Ross, 
and  upon  Wexford,  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  supported  with  such 
violence  by  their  several  proposers 
as  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy.  Shouts  of  joy 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  prisoners ,  as  they  were 
termed ;  but  they  either  had  lit¬ 
tle  influence  with  the  infatuated 
rabble,  or  they  exerted  it  not  to  re¬ 
press,  but  to  stimulate  their  fury. 


A  resolution  to  attack  Wexford 
was  instantly  entered  into,  and 
Fitzgerald  dishonorably*  remain¬ 
ed  to  direct  their  operations.  Col¬ 
clough,  in  observance  of  his  pa¬ 
role,  returned  to  confinement.  Fie 
stated  the  design  of  the  rebels, 
and  obtained  an  extension  of  his 
parole  till  the  following  day. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
in  securing  the  retreat  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  won-  ' 
dered  at  that  it  was  conducted  with 
some  precipitation  and  irregula¬ 
rity  A  few  of  the  yeomanry, 
who  had  enrolled  themselves  only 
as  a  cloak  to  disaffection,  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  The  main  body, 
under  Colonel  Maxwell,  arrived 
without  molestation  at  Duncannon 
Fort :  but  a  detachment  which 
had  preceded  him  by  a  different 
route,  was  attacked  in  the  rear 
by  the  rebel  horse  at  Taylor’s- 
town-bridge.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  country,  and  their  total 
ignorance  of  the  numbers  of  their 
assailants,  all  contributed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  panic  of  the  soldiery, 
and  they  dispersed,  after  consi¬ 
derable  loss,  both  in  killed  and 
prisoners, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Occupation  of  Wexford.  Bagenall  Harvey  elected  Commander-in-chief. 
Character  of  Keugh  the  Rebel  Governor .  State  of  the  Inhabitants. 
Three  Divisions  of  the  Insurgent  Army.  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Bai¬ 
ley-cannon  and  Newion-harry.  March  of  General  Loftus  to  Gorey , 
Rashness  of  Colonel  Walpole.  He  falls  into  an  Ambuscade  at  Tub- 

*  Such  is  the  only  interpretation  which  can  be  put  upon  the  expression 
of  a  writer,  (Mr.  Gordon)  by  no  means  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  crimes  of 
the  Rebel  Chiefs  He  speaks  of  Colclough  who  returned,  as  “  a  man  of  honor,” 
and  then  adds,  “  but  Fitzgerald  remained  with  the  rebels.”  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  an  inference  that  the  attack  on  Wexford  was  resolved  upon 
through  Fitzgerald’s  suggestion. 
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bcrncering .  His  Rout  and  Death .  The  Rebels  occupy  Gorey. 
Retreat  oj  General  L of tus  to  Tullow.  Desperate  Attack  upon  New 
Ross.  Success^  of  the  Rebels  at  first.  They  are  finally  repulsed. 
Massacre  of  Scullabogue.  Bagenall  Harvey  deprived  of  his  Com¬ 
mand.  Father  Roche  succeeds  him.  Consternation  in  Dublin .  Mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Carelessness  and  Inactivity  of  the 
Rebels.  Arklow  abandoned  by  the  Ling’s  Troops .  They  return. 
The  Garrison  augmented .  Attack  on  Arklow.  Gallantry  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Skerrett.  Death  of  the  Rebel  Leader ,  Murphy.  Defeat  of  the 
Rebels.  Atrocities  at  Wexford.  I  he  Protestant  Prisoners  obliged 
to  assist  at  Military  E xecutions.  Cruelty  of  Dixon.  Ten  Prisoners 
sent  for  E  xecution  to  Vinegar  Hill.  Capture  of  Lord  Kingsborough. 
His  Treatment .  C oncentration  of  the  Royal  Troops  for  the  Relief 
of  Enniscorthy .  The  blessed  Priest  of  Bannow.  Massacre  at  the 
Bridge  of  Wexford.  Interrupted  by  the  News  of  General  Moore’s 
Victory  at  GojJT s  Bridge.  Investment  and  Capture  of  Vinegar 
Hill.  Flight  of  the  Rebels.  Proposition  for  the  Surrender  of  Wex¬ 
ford.  Assassination  oj  Ensign  Harman.  Abandonment  of  Wex¬ 
ford  by  the  Rebels . 


It  was  on  the  30th  of  May  that 
the  rebels  entered  Wexford.  Their 
first  operation  was  to  release  Bage- 
nall  Harvey  from  prison,  and  to 
appoint  him  president  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  in  which  the  su¬ 
preme  command  was  invested. 
Harvey,  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of 
the  rebels  within  a  short  distance 
was  known,  despatched  a  message 
to  their  leaders  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  a  massacre  similar  to 
that  w  hich  had  followed  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Enniscorthy*  :  and  it  is 
said,  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
retire  secretly  to  D uncannon-fort, 
and  there  unequivocally  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  connection  with  the 
insurgents.  In  an  unhappy  mo¬ 
ment  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  against  bis  better  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  shortly  after  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  town,  he  was  una¬ 


nimously  elected  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  force  which  now  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  the  united  army 
of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

As  the  rebels  approached,  they 
halted  at  a  spot  called  the  Spring, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  gates.  Here  they  knelt  down 
and. joined  in  prayer.  Then  with 
horrible  yells  they  rushed  through 
the  streets,  bearing  upon  their 
shoulders  one  of  their  officers, 
Keugh,  a  Protestant,  whom  they 
nominated  Governor.  This  sin¬ 
gular  man  was  originally  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  King’s  service,  and  by 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
65th  regiment,  in  which  he  fought 
with  some  distinction  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  A  pleasing  manner  and  a 
handsome  person  led  him  to  a  for¬ 
tunate  marriage :  and  he  lived,  for 


*  “  1  have  been  treated  in  prison  with  ail  possible  humanity,  and  am  now 
at  liberty.  I  have  procured  the  liberty  of  all  the  prisoners,  if  you  pretend 
to  Christian  charity,  do  not  commit  massacre,  or  burn  the  property  of  the 

inhabitants,  and  spare  your  prisoners’ lives.”  B.  B  Harvfy 

‘  Wednesday,  May  30,  1798.  ' 
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some  time,  in  affluence  and  respec¬ 
tability  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  restlessness  of  an  ambitious 
temper,  however,  induced  him  to 
lend  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  plans 
of  the  conspiracy ;  and  from  the 
hope  of  aggrandizement  in  the 
troubles  of  a  civil  struggle,  lie 
entered  into  the  closest  ties  with 
the  revolutionary  faction.  His 
disaffection  was  so  notorious,  that 
in  1796  it  became  dangerous  to 
permit  bis  name  to  remain  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  dismissal, 
his  fury  against  government  be¬ 
came  undisguised  and  unmea¬ 
sured. 

Some  few  of  the  Protestant  in¬ 
habitants  accompanied  the  garri¬ 
son  in  their  retreat.  Others,  with 
difficulty,  effected  their  escape  on 
board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
to  which,  in  many  instances,  they 
were  obliged  to  wade  from  the 
shore,  and  part  of  them  even  after 
paying  the  large  sums  which  were 
exacted  for  their  safety,  were  be¬ 
trayed,  and  forced  once  more  on 
land.  Such  as  remained  in  the 
town  were  either  held  close  pri¬ 
soners  under  their  own  roofs  with 
the  hourly  menace  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  death,  or  were  committed 
to  the  gaol,  and  other  public  places 
of  confinement.  The  majority  of 
the  population  received  the  insur¬ 
gents  with  unequivocal  signs  of 
joy,  and  largely  participated  in 
the  atrocities  and  massacres  which 
ensued. 

Their  rapid  increase  of  num¬ 
bers  after  their  recent  victories, 
and  the  multitudes  which  their 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
country  induced  them  to  believe 
would  continue  to  throng  their 
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ranks,  enabled  the  rebels  to  un¬ 
dertake  more  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  than  they  had  at  first  con¬ 
templated.  Their  force  was  now 
divided  into  three  corps.  One 
under  the  command  of  Bagenall 
Harvey  and  Father  Roche  was  to 
encamp  on  Carrick-byrne  hill  with 
a  design  upon  New  Ross,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have 
opened  a  communication  with 
Munster.  A  second,  under  Kern, 
Doyle,  and  Redmond,  reinforcing 
the  body  on  Vinegar -hill,  was  to 
threaten  Newtown-Jjarry,'  which 
place  if  gained  in  addition  to  W ex¬ 
ford  and  Enniscorlhy,  would  place 
the  river  Slaney  entirely  under  their 
control;  and  the  Murphys  heading 
the  third  detachment,  were  to 
proceed  from  the  hill  of  Corri- 
grua,  in  the  first  instance  to  Go- 
rey,  and  ultimately  to  Dublin  it¬ 
self.  The  weakness  of  the  garri¬ 
sons  in  the  intermediate  towns 
gave  them  full  confidence  of 
reaching  the  metropolis.  They 
trusted  that  the  whole  country 
would  rise  in  their  progress  ;  and 
the  communication  which  they 
steadily  maintained  with  the  ca¬ 
pital,  assured  them  of  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  a  numerous,  well  armed, 
and  well  organized  body  within 
its  walls. 

The  disaster  at  O.ulart  had 
intimidated  the  detachment  of 
King’s  troops  quartered  at  Gorey, 
and  they  had  abandoned  their 
post  on  the  28th  of  May.  For¬ 
tunately  at  this  time  the  rebels 
were  fully  employed  in  the  South  ; 
and  the  military,  having  received 
a  small  reinforcement,  resumed 
their  station  after  two  days  ab¬ 
sence.  On  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  June,  it  was  known  that  ^ 
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corps  oi  the  insurgents,  much 
above  1000  men*,  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  village  of  Ballycon- 
nor,  four  miles  south  of  Gorey, 
and  was  preparing  to  occupy  an 
advantageous  post  on  Ballyma- 
naan-hill,  midway  between  the 
above  named  village  and  the 
town,  preparatory  to  an  attack 
upon  the  latter.  Lieut.  Elliott, 
with  his  little  party,  determined 
to  anticipate  their  movement.  His 
force  consisted  only  of  ninety  in¬ 
fantry,  (fifty  of  which  were  yeo¬ 
men)  and  three  troops  of  yeo¬ 
manry  cavalry.  The  rebels  had 
fired  the  whole  country  in  their 
advance,  and  the  march  of  the 
main  body  might  be  traced  by 
the  line  of  flame.  So  little  did 
they  expect  to  be  attacked,  and 
so  ignorant  were  they  of  the 
smallness  of  the  force  opposed 
to  them,  that  after  a  short  resist¬ 
ance  they  gave  way  on  all  sides. 
If  the  cavalry  had  pursued,  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  as 
great  as  the  rout  wras  complete. 
About  a  hundred  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  fell,  with  the  loss  only  of 
three  wounded  on  the  side  of  the 
Loyalists.  The  conquerors,  after 
burning  the  town  of  Ballyconnor, 
returned  to  Gorey  with  a  large 
booty  of  captured  horses. 

N ewtown-barry  was  attacked 
on  the  same  day  by  five  thousand 
men.  It  'was  defended  bjr  Colo- 
nel  Lestrange  with  five  hundred. 
Two  large  insurgent  columns  ad¬ 
vanced  on  each  side  of  the  river 
under  the  protection  of  hedge¬ 
rows,  and  commenced  a  fire  of 
round  and  canister  shot  from  a 
six-pounder,  a  howitzer,  and  some 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  aec 


swivels,  wrhich  drove  in  the  out¬ 
posts  of  the  King’s  troops.  Fa¬ 
ther  Kern,  a  chief  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  stature,  strength, 
and  ferocitjq  animated  the  re¬ 
bels  to  the  charge;  and  Colonel 
Lestrange,  fearful  of  being  sur- 
rounded,  gave  the  signal  for  re¬ 
treat.  The  insurgents  rushed 
hastily  and  in  disorder  into  the 
town,  and  scattered  themselves 
in  straggling  parties  to  plunder 
and  burn.  The  yeomanry  were 
roused  by  the  danger  of  their  fa¬ 
milies  and  property,  and  observing 
that  the  few  determined  loyalists 
who  remained  in  the  town  reso¬ 
lutely  continued  to  fire  from  their 
windows,  they  earnestly  demand¬ 
ed  to  be  led  once  more  to  the 
charge.  The  movement  was  un¬ 
expected  on  the  part  of  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  long  before  they  could 
collect  their  dispersed  men.  Show¬ 
ers  of  musquetry  and  grape  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  rallying,  and 
they  abandoned  the  town  preci¬ 
pitately,  and  were  cut  down  on 
every  side  by  the  cavalry.  Two 
hundred  men  were  left  upon  the 
field,  and  among  them  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  bodies  of  two 
priests  attired  in  their  sacerdotal 
vestments. 

The  confidence  of  the  rebels 
Was  cheeked  by  these  disasters, 
and  they  rested  on  their  arms  at 
Corrigrua-hill  till  the  4th  of  June. 
Mean  tine,  General  Loftus  who 
had  been  despatched  from  Lub¬ 
lin  to  collect  and  assume  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  larger  force  than  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  rebel¬ 
lious  districts,  arrived  at  Gorey. 
Fifteen  hundred  troops  and  five 

.mis  that  the  number  was  4000. 
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pieces  of  artillery  accompanied 
him.  There  could  be  but  little 
doubt  that  this  army  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  restore  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  country,  and  the  total 
dispersion  of  the  rebels  was  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated.  Unhappily 
these  pleasing  hopes  were  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  rashness  and  disobe¬ 
dience  of  an  inexperienced  officer. 
Colonel  Walpole,  a  brave  but  an 
untried  soldier,  was  a  relation  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  held  a 
confidential  situation  in  the  castle. 
His  orders  were  to  conduct  a 
body  of  troops  to  Gorey,  and 
there  to  place  them  under  the 
command  of  General  Loftus  ;  but, 
eager  for  distinction,  and  desirous 
to  enjoy  the  principal  merit  of 
any  action  which  might  be  achieved, 
he  appeared  on  his  arrival  more 
disposed  to  claim  an  independent 
command,  than  to  be  willing  to 
receive  orders.  Kis  instructions 
from  General  Loftus  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  main  body  of  troops 
towards  Ballymore  by  Clough, 
while  parallel  columns  advanced 
in  the  same  direction  both  on  his 
right  and  left.  An  easy  commu¬ 
nication  was  afforded  by  cross 
roads  ori  all  the  points  of  march. 

The  utmost  precaution  had  been 
recommended  in  this  advance ; 
but  Walpole  carelessly  proceeded 
without  even  throwing  out  Hank¬ 
ers.  Straggling  parties  of  the 
rebels  hovered  round,  and  recon¬ 
noitred  his  disposition  from  the 
first :  but  he  persisted  in  disre¬ 
garding  them,  and  when  urged 
by  more  veteran  officers  to  send 
an  express  to  General  Loftus,  he 
peremptorily  refused,  saying,  the 
action  should  be  his,  and  no  other 
man's. 
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At  a  little  distance  beyond 
Clough  the  road  becomes  low 
and  narrow ;  high  clay  banks, 
crowned  with  lofty  bushes,  bound 
it  on  either  side,  and  beyond  these 
are  broad  and  deep  trenches.  The 
adjoining  country  is  inclosed  in 
small  fields  by  thick  quick-set 
hedges ;  and  the  coarse  rank  grass 
and  potatoes  in  which  they  abound, 
afforded  ample  cover  for  the  am¬ 
buscade  which  the  rebels  had 
planted  at  Tubberneering.  Wal¬ 
pole  advanced  unsuspicious  of  the 
snare.  His  fine  person  was  con¬ 
spicuous  on  a  white  charger,  and 
one  of  the  first  shots  from  the 
destructive  volleys,  which  on  all 
sides  poured  in  upon  his  devoted 
troops,  brought  him  lifeless  to 
the  ground.  The  column  was 
surrounded  in  a  spot,  which  from 
the  height  and  number  of  its  in¬ 
closures,  was  favourable  for  the 
irregular  and  desultory  warfare 
of  the  untrained  rebels,  and  in 
which  military  tactics,  when  too 
late  adopted,  were  readily  baffled 
by  ferocity  and  numbers. 

The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  and 
the  Ancient  Britons,  under  Sir 
Watkin  William  Wynne,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  disengage  the  detachment 
by  charges  on  the  right  and  front 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  ground  made  their  repeat¬ 
ed  efforts  unavailing.  After  an 
unequal  conflict  of  nearly  an 
hour,  their  commander  having 
been  killed,  and  three  of  their 
guns  captured  and  turned  against 
themselves,  the  King’s  troops  fied 
in  confusion.  A  detachment  of 
the  Antrim  militia,  under  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Cope,  was  the  only 
portion  that  could  be  rallied ;  and 
to  the  steady  valour  of  this  gal-* 
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lant  little  handful  may  be  imputed 
the  safety  of  the  few  who  escaped 
on  this  disastrous  day. 

Every  inch  of  ground,  as  far 
as  Gorey,  was  disputed  in  retreat 
by  Colonel  Cope.  The  passage 
through  this  town  was  effected 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the 
houses  being  mostly  occupied  by 
insurgents  who  fired  repeatedly 
from  the  roofs  and  windows. 
Though  beaten,  and  Hying  before 
superior  numbers,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the 
troops  on  this  unexpected  attack  ; 
and,  regardless  of  their  own  safe¬ 
ty,  many  rushed  into  the  houses 
upon  their  new  assailants,  and  were 
slain  by  their  pursuers  almost  in 
the  same  moment  in  which  their 
thirst  for  vengeance  was  gratified. 

So  completely  had  Walpole 
neglected  all  communication  wTith 
General  Loftus,  that  the  small 
detachment  which  the  latter  push¬ 
ed  forward  when  he  heard  the 
firing,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
cause,  was  cut  off  to  a  man:  and 
it  wras  not  until  his  arrival  on  the 
field  of  battle,  on  which  the  strip¬ 
ped  and  bloody  corpses  of  his 
comrades  were  lying,  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  extent  of  his  disas¬ 
ter.  His  situation  was  now  most 
critical;  he  was  left  with  little 
more  than  two  hundred  men  op¬ 
posed  to  enemies  flushed  with 
success,  gathering  from  all  the 
vicinity,  and  who,  after  their  se¬ 
veral  junctions  were  effected, 
could  be  estimated  at  scarcely 
less  than  20,000  men.  Upon  re¬ 
connoitring  Gorey,  he  found  it 
already  in  their  possession.  Large 
bodies  were  in  motion  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  hills,  which  were  mounted 
with  the  artillery  recently  cap¬ 


tured.  To  penetrate  the  town 
was  impossible  even  for  the  most 
desperate  valour ;  and  General 
Loftus  determined  to  join  the 
troops  at  Carlow  by  marching 
round  the  enemy’s  right.  To  this 
town  he  effected  his  retreat  about 
midnight,  carrying  with  him  his 
guns  and  tumbrils  over  a  steep 
mountain  road.  This  post,  how¬ 
ever,  was  decided  to  be  untenable 
against  the  overwhelming  force 
which  in  a  few  hours  might  be 
directed  against  it,  Gen.  Loftus 
fell  back  still  farther  upon  Tul- 
low;  and  the  following  day  brought 
with  it  the  plunder  and  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  town  which  he  had 
been  thus  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon. 

Meantime,  the  division  under 
Bagenall  Harvey,  (June  1st)  moved 
from  the  encampment  of  Carrick- 
burn-hill  upon  New  Ross.  On  the 
evening  of  the  4th  it  occupied  an 
eminence  called  Corhet-hill,  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town ;  and 
a  summons  was  addressed  early  on 
the  following  morning  by  Harvey  to 
the  garrison.  No  flags  of  truce 
were  admitted  by  the  King’s 
troops  from  the  rebels,  and  the 
bearer  of  the  despatch  was  shot 
by  a  sentinel  as  he  came  near  the 
walls.  The  ferocity  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  was  increased  by  this, 
which  they  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war :  and  a  galling 
fire  kept  up  by  the  outposts  of 
the  garrison,  precipitated  the  as¬ 
sault  much  earlier  than  Harvey 
had  intended.  While  arranging 
his  ulterior  dispositions,  he  or¬ 
dered  five  hundred  men  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  troops  who  were  annoy¬ 
ing  him.  A  tumultuous  body 
far  exceeding  the  number  which 
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lie  had  ordered,  stimulated  and 
headed  by  their  fanatical  priests, 
and  shouting  with  the  most  sa¬ 
vage  yells,  rushed  forward  at  the 
first  word.  The  torrent  was  ir¬ 
resistible,  and  the  King’s  troops 
fled  at  all  quarters,  while  fresh 
bands  of  insurgents  rolled  on  to 
the  charge,  undismayed  by  the 
fall  of  their  companions,  who  were 
mowed  down  in  whole  ranks  by 
the  distant  artillery  *. 

The  rebels  for  some  time  ap¬ 
peared  master  of  the  wffiole  town ; 
and  but  for  the  coolness  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  General  Johnson,  the 
commander,  the  defeat  of  the 
Royalists  would  have  been  cer¬ 
tain.  “  Will  you  desert  your 
■General  ?”  he  called  after  his  fly¬ 
ing  men,  and  they  continued  to 
fly.  “  Will  you  desert  your  coun¬ 
tryman?”  They  turned,  gave 
three  cheers,  and  rallied.  Pro¬ 
fiting  by  this  momentary  enthu¬ 
siasm  he  assured  them  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  fresh  troops,  and  led 
them  once  more  across  the  river 
to  the  charge.  His  efforts  were 
ably  seconded  by  MGormick,  an 
inhabitant  of  Ross,  who  had  once 
served  in  the  dragoons.  Conspi¬ 
cuous  by  his  huge  stature  and 
brass  helmet,  he  was  constantly 
on  the  spot  of  greatest  danger  ; 
and  General  Johnson,  who  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  was 
scarcely  more  surprisingly  pre¬ 
served  than  himself. 

The  battle  was  renewed,  but 
the  fortune  of  the  day  still  was 
poised  in  the  balance.  The  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  were  in  flames, 
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and  the  rebels  fought  awhile  as  If 
secure  of  victory.  Thrice  they 
returned  to  the  ground  which 
they  had  at  first  won,  but  the 
disposition  made  by  Gen.  John¬ 
son  in  their  rear  impeded  their 
retreat,  and  prevented  them  from 
receiving  reinforcements.  After 
a  conflict  of  ten  hours,  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  assault.  They  left  be¬ 
hind  them  fourteen  swivels,  and 
four  ship  guns,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  slain.  The  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  the  royal 
army  amounted  to  230,  and  ninety 
of  these  were  dead  upon  the  field. 
Lord  Mountjoy,  colonel  of  the 
Dublin  militia,  fell  in  the  first 
onset,  and  his  loss,  both  as  an 
officer  and  a  man,  was  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  to  all  who  had 
served  with,  or  known  him. 

The  repulse  from  New  Ross 
was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  of  the  many  sanguinary 
outrages  perpetrated  in  the  course 
of  this  unhappy  civil  war.  Du¬ 
ring  the  encampment  at  Garrick-* 
burn-hill  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  scoured  nightly  by  rebel  de¬ 
tachments,  and  such  prisoners  as 
they  captured  were  lodged  in  a 
barn  at  Scullabogue,  about  half  a 
mile  from  head  quarters.  On  the 
morning  of  the  attack  of  Ross, 
three  hundred  men  were  left  to 
guard  these  prisoners  under  three 
captains,  Murphy,  Sweetman,  and 
Devereux.  As  the  rebels  gave 
way,  orders  were  twice  forwarded 
to  these  men  to  put  their  prisoners 
to  death ;  and  twice  they  refused 
the  horrible  mandate.  The  priests 


*  It  is  related,  on  the  affidavit  of  an  eye-witness,  that  one  of  the  rebels 
advanced  before  his  fellows,  seized  a  gun,  and  having  crammed  his  hat 
and  wig  into  it,  cried  out,  “  Come  on,  boys!  her  mouth  is  stopped.”  At  that 
moment  the  gunner  laid  his  match  to  the  touch-hole,  and  blew  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  wretch  to  atoms. 
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at  length  imperatively  renewed 
the  command;  and  Father  Mur¬ 
phy,  of  Taghmon,  is  said  himself 
to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
sentence  of  massacre.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-one  prisoners  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  barn.  Thirty-seven 
of  these  were  led  out,  and  piked 
or  shot  before  its  door,  and  the 
remainder,  the  thatched  roof  hav¬ 
ing  been  fired,  and  straw  thrown 
upon  the  blazing  mass  to  increase 
the  conflagration,  were  burned 
alive  within  its  walls.  Circum¬ 
stances  of  barbarity  which  would 
be  incredible,  were  they  not 
founded  on  evidence  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  reject,  are  related 
to  have  accompanied  this  atro¬ 
city.  More  than  one  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  boasted  that  he  would  try 
the  taste  of  Orange  blood,  and 
dipping  his  fingers  in  the  wounds 
of  some  scarce-dead  corpse,  or 
passing  his  tongue  over  the  red 
point  of  his  pike,  satisfied  his  fe¬ 
rocious  thirst,  with  horrible  joy. 
A  child,  during  the  confusion,  had 
crept  under  the  door  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  barn.  It  was  hurt  and  bruised, 
but  might  have  escaped  with  life  : 
it  was  observed,  however,  by  a  vi¬ 
gilant  sentinel,  wrho  plunged  his 
pike  into  its  bosom,  and  tossed  it 
back  into  the  flames.  Such  were 
the  effects  produced  by  the  oath 
of  extermination  wdiich  had  been 
recently  exacted  from  the  rebels, 
and  printed  copies  of  which  were 
found  upon  numbers  of  the  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Ross.  “  I,  A.  B. 
do  solemnly  swear  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  wdio  suffered  for  us  on 
the  cross,  and  by  the  blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  that  I  will  burn,  destroy, 
and  murder  all  heretics,  up  to  my 
knees  in  blood.  So  help  me  God/” 


The  elevation  of  Bagenall  Har¬ 
vey  lasted  but  a  short  space : 
and  the  same  tumultuary  assembly 
which  on  the  1st  of  June  had 
raised  him  to  his  unenvied  supre¬ 
macy,  degraded  him  on  the  6  th, 
after  the  loss  of  his  first  battle. 
He  was  unfitted  for  the  ferocious 
scenes  in  which  his  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  his  indecision  had  engag- 
edhim.  The  insubordination  of  his 
followers,  and  the  cruelties  which 
they  perpetrated,  disgusted  him 
with  his  post,  and  he  willingly 
abandoned  it  at  the  first  murmurs 
which  accused  him  of  incapacity. 
He  retired  from  the  camp  to 
Wexford,  having  by  his  last  ge¬ 
neral  orders  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  atrocious  crimes  which  in  many 
instances  sheltered  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  pretended  sanction  of  his 
name.  The  penalty  of  death  was 
denounced  against  any  person  who 
should  kill  prisoners,  burn  houses, 
or  commit  plunder  without  espe¬ 
cial  written  orders  from  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

After  two  days  delay  at  Car- 
rickburn-hill,  the  rebels  took  post 
at  Sleeve  Keelta,  another  hill 
rising  above  the  river  of  Ross. 
Their  object  probably  was  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  navigation  between 
Waterford,  Ross,  and  D uncannon- 
fort,  and  in  this,  though  frus¬ 
trated  on  the  whole,  they  partly 
succeeded.  A  mail  -which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  furnished 
them  with  much  important  intel¬ 
ligence.  At  Sleeve  Keelta  they 
elected  Father  Philip  Roche  as 
Harvey’s  successor ;  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  boisterous  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  deadliest  hatred  of 
Protestantism.  Hence  they  moved 
to  the  hill  of  Lacken  near  Ross, 
and  for  several  days  they  lay  in  a 
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state  of  drunkenness  and  inacti¬ 
vity,  negligent  of  their  safety,  and 
careless,  as  it  seemed,  of  farther 
operations. 

The  intelligence  of  Walpole’s 
defeat  naturally  excited  great  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  metropolis,  in 
which  the  news  arrived  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  disaster  itself, 
The  success  and  the  force  of  the 
rebels  were  magnified  by  report ; 
the  occupation  of  Dublin  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  government 
were  triumphantly  prophesied,  or 
sadly  anticipated;  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  contending  par- 
tizans  had  ample  field  for  their 
opposite  exercise.  The  Countess 
of  Camden,  and  many  ladies  in 
the  middling,  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  classes  of  life,  sailed  for 
England ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
assistance  of  the  civic  yeomanry 
that  the  lord-lieutenant  was  ena¬ 
bled  at  this  hazardous  moment  to 
overawe  the  increased  daring  of 
the  rebellious,  by  preserving  the 
customary  strength  of  his  garri¬ 
son,  and  to  support  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  loyal,  by  detaching 
reinforcements  towards  Arklow. 

If  the  rebels,  after  their  victory 
over  Walpole,  had  advanced  im¬ 
mediately  upon  this  town,  they 
must  have  obtained  its  possession 
without  resistance.  The  garrison, 
panicstruck  by  the  first  report  of 
their  misfortune,  hastily  abandon¬ 
ed  it,  and  fell  back  upon  Wick¬ 
low,  a  post  which  Major  Hardy, 
its  commander,  had  not  been  able 
to  maintain  without  considerable 
difficulty.  This  officer  strongly 
remonstrated  against  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Arklow,  a  position  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which 
he  thought  might  be  defended 
successfully.  Under  bis  orders 
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the  garrison  returned  without 
halting  even  for  refreshment.  Du¬ 
ring  the  few  hours  of  its  deser¬ 
tion,  the  distress  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  miserable  town  may 
be  more  readily  imagined  than 
described.  Until  the  garrison 
had  marched,  no  person  was  per¬ 
mitted  even  to  prepare  for  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  if  the  insurgents,  as 
was  expected,  had  advanced,  the 
whole  multitude  of  loyalists  must 
have  fallen  into  their  hands  ;  and 
the  massacres  of  Vinegar-hill  and 
Seullabogue  might  have  been  re¬ 
peated  in  Arklow. 

General  Needham  on  his  re¬ 
turn  found  the  force  under  his 
command  augmented  to  more 
than  1400  men,  and  among  these 
was  a  regiment,  the  Durham  Fen- 
cibles,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Skerrett,  had  already 
distinguished  itself  highly  by  its 
bravery, activity, and  success.  These 
qualities  were  speedily  put  to  the 
test  once  more.  On  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  the  only  day  in  which 
Arklow  had  been  in  a  state  of 
competent  defence,  the  rebels  put 
themselves  in  motion  from  Ca-- 
new  and  Gorey  for  its  attack. 
Their  numbers  were  nearly  30,000, 
of  whom  5000  were  armed  with 
musquets.  They  were  preceded 
by  three  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and 
the  tumultuary  body  of  pikemen 
which  followed  bore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  moving  forest.  It  was 
four  in  the  afternoon  before  they 
reached  the  town ;  the  attack  then 
commenced  on  all  sides,  but  that 
which  is  washed  by  the  river. 
Waving  of  hats,  and  the  custom¬ 
ary  yells  announced  their  pro¬ 
gress,  which  was  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  pauses,  during  which 
the  priests  knelt  before  the  ranks. 
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and  roused  the  desperation  of  their 
bigoted  followers  by  all  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  fanaticism.  They  ad¬ 
vanced  in  an  irregular  line  which 
was  frequently  broken  by  parties 
running  forward  to  gain  the  cover 
of  the  hedges.  Numerous  masses, 
dispersed  apparently  without  much 
order,  supported  the  front  rank 
at  different  points,  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  such  as  might 
fall,  or  to  be  detached  on  separate 
services,  as  occasion  required. 
Each  company  was  marshalled 
under  a  small  green  flag,  bearing 
a  harp  in  its  centre ;  and  the 
leaders  were  recognized,  riding 
through  the  ranks,  arranging  their 
various  dispositions,  and  giving 
loud  and  vehement  orders. 

A  column  which  advanced  by 
the  sea-shore  drove  in  the  picket 
of  yeomanry-cavalry  stationed  in 
that  quarter  :  but  all  farther  pro¬ 
gress  was  stopped  by  the  steady 
fire  of  three  regiments,  the  Ar¬ 
magh  and  Cavan  militia,  and  the 
Durham  Fencibles.  This,  though 
it  prevented  the  advance  of  the 
insurgents,  was  not  likely  to  drive 
them  back,  for  the  ground  which 
they  occupied,  by  its  inequality, 
and  the  numerous  ditches  inter¬ 
secting  it,  afforded  them  ample 
shelter.  Colonel  Skerrett  on  the 
other  hand  was  much  exposed : 
but  protecting  his  men,  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  by  a  slight 
breastwork  on  his  left ;  confident 
in  their  spirit,  and  knowing  that 
if  they  gave  way  but  a  step  all 
was  lost;  he  silenced  every  sug¬ 
gestion  which  was  offered  of  the 
necessity  of  retreat ;  and  waited, 
with  ordered  arms,  till  the  enemy, 
from  their  impatience,  should  leave 
their  cover  for  open  attack.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  his  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  rebels  either  did  not 


know  or  despised  the  advantage 
of  their  position  ;  and  thinking 
nothing  gained  which  was  not 
gained  by  force  and  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  they  quitted  their  first 
ground,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
charge.  Three  times  they  wrere 
received  with  a  murderous  and 
most  effective  fire.  Every  shot 
told,  for  it  was  not  aimed  till  they 
came  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
muzzle.  In  the  last  charge  their 
leader,  Father  Murphy,  of  Bally- 
carnew,  headed  them.  The  pre¬ 
tences  of  this  man  among  others 
to  invulnerability  have  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  On  this  occasion, 
when  his  followers  hesitated,  he 
produced  some  musquet  bullets 
from  his  pocket,  which  he  affirm¬ 
ed  that  he  had  caught  in  his  hands 
while  they  flew  from  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  He  assured  them  that 
the  balls  of  the  heretics  could  not 
injure  them,  provided  they  were 
steadfast  in  faith :  and  having 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to 
advance,  he  was  cut  in  half  by  a 
cannon  ball,  while  shouting,  and 
waving  a  flag  incribed,  Liberty 
or  Death,  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  line  of  the  Durham  Fenci¬ 
bles. 

The  fall  of  the  rebel  leader  was 
the  signal  for  general  retreat ;  but 
the  eveninghad  now  begun  to  close, 
(it  was  then  8  o’clock)  and  all  pur¬ 
suit  would  have  been  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  Thus  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  their  wound¬ 
ed,  and  prevented  any  correct  es¬ 
timate  of  their  loss.  The  King’s 
troops  did  not  lose  above  five 
and  twenty  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  a  number  very  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  length  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  action,  and  to  the 
exposed  position  which  they  oc¬ 
cupied  :  but  the  guns  of  the  rebels 
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were  worked  by  artillery  men 
whom  they  had  taken  prisoners, 
and  in  most  instances  they  were 
designedly  levelled  too  high. 

This  gallant  stand  at  Arklow 
wras  the  point  upon  which  the  re¬ 
bellion,  as  to  its  ultimate  issue, 
may  be  said  to  have  turned.  Of 
the  calamities  from  which  it 
saved  Ireland,  some  opinion  may 
be  drawn  from  the  transactions 
which  occurred  in  the  devoted  town 
of  Wexford  during  its  three  weeks 
occupation  by  the  insurgents ;  and 
to  these  we  shall  now  return  before 
we  pursue  the  military  operations 
which  immediately  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Arklow. 

The  number  of  Protestants  in 
the  town  of  Wexford  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  had 
been  largely  increased  by  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  adjoining  country. 
An  eager  search  was  immediately 
instituted  after  all  who  professed 
the  reformed  faith  :  and  when 
the  town  gaol  and  other  places  of 
imprisonment  had  been  glutted 
with  victims,  the  remainder  were 
diligently  watched  within  their 
own  houses. 

Domiciliary  visits  and  single  ex¬ 
ecutions  marked  the  first  few  days 
of  occupation.  The  naked  body 
of  a  yeoman  of  Enniscorthy,  who 
had  been  shot  in  the  street,  was 
tied  to  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge,  and  remained  there  till 
the  abandonment  of  the  town. 
Nor  was  it  only  against  their  pri¬ 
soners  that  the  first  marks  of 
vengeance  were  directed.  Such 
of  their  own  party  as  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  lukewarmness,  or  con¬ 
victed  of  treachery,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  were  selected  from  the 
loyalist  captives,  Notwithstand- 
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mg  their  reluctance  to  fulfil  this 
bloody  office,  three  Protestants 
were  chosen  on  the  4th  of  June, 
under  the  threat  of  immediate 
death,  to  shoot  a  Papist,  who 
had  been  detected  in  giving  in- 
formation  to  government.  The 
prisoner  was  surrounded  by  a  hol¬ 
low  square  of  pikemen,  a  black 
flag  headed  the  procession,  which 
moved  to  a  dead  march  over  the 
bridge,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  culprit 
was  placed  on  his  knees  close  to 
the  water  with  his  back  to  it,  and 
the  rebels  having  formed  a  semi¬ 
circle,  knelt  down  and  prayed. 
When  the  musquets  were  given  to 
the  executioners  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  three  at  a  time,  since 
they  might  turn  them  against  their 
employers :  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined,  with  equal  cowardice  and 
cruelty,  that  each  man  should  fire 
singly.  The  first  levelled  his 
piece,  which  missed  fire  three 
times.  With  a  second  musquet 
he  shot  the  WTetched  prisoner 
through  the  arra.  The  next  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  task  with  two  men 
on  each  side  of  him  with  cocked 
pistols,  and  two  with  drawn  sa¬ 
bres  behind,  menacing  instant 
death  if  he  missed  his  mark.  He 
fired,  and  his  aim  was  true ;  but 
though  the  prisoner  fell  dead,  the 
third  was  compelled  to  fire  at 
him  while  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
It  was  then  proposed,  but  the 
proposition  was  overruled,  that 
the  successful  marksman  should 
wash  his  hands  in  his  victim’s 
blood.  He  was  excused  from 
this  horrible  ceremony,  because, 
as  they  observed,  he  had  done 
his  business  well.  The  whole 
transaction  lasted  more  than  three 
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hours.  The  executioners  were 
then  led  back  to  prison.  The 
rebels  formed  round  the  body, 
•and  after  chanting  a  song1  in  ho- 
nour  of  the  Irish  Republic  to  the 
tune  of— “  God  Save  the  King,” 
tli  ey  dispersed  for  the  night.  , 

Though  Keugh  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  acclamation  governor  of  the 
town,  most  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  in  it  were  perpetrated  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  one  Thomas 
Dixon,  a  ferocious  ruffian,  who 
had  acquired  an  unfortunate  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  and  fanatical  of  the  rebels. 
This  Dixon  kept  a  low  house  of 
public  reception  in  Wexford,  which 
had  been  much  the  resort  of  the 
rebel  clubs.  He  had  been  bred 
to  the  sea,  and  was  proprietor  of 
two  large  trading  sloops,  which 
gave  him  influence  over  another 
important  class,  the  sailors.  His 
first  exploit  was  to  reland  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fugitives,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  one  of  his  vessels,  on 
an  assurance  that  they  should 
be  conveyed  to  Wales.  On 
board,  when  they  were  once  in  his 
power,  he  tortured  them  by  hourly 
renewed  menaces  of  death,  and  at 
length  returned  with  them  to  the 
harbour,  and  gave  them  up  to 
their  pursuers.  On  his  land¬ 
ing  he  was  made  captain  by  the 
rebels ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife,  who  breathed  an  equally 
inhuman  spirit  with  himself,  he 
appears  to  have  presided  at  all 
the  subsequent  orgies  of  blood. 

The  thirst  for  vengeance  had 
been  increased  by  the  defeat  at 
IIoss  ;  and,  on  the  morning  after 
it  was  known,  fifteen  of  the  Wex¬ 
ford  prisoners,  and  ten  of  the  fu¬ 
gitives  from  Enniscorthy,  were 
drafted  from  the  gaol  of  the  for¬ 


mer  to  suffer  death  on  Vinegar- 
hill.  Many  victims  had  been 
summoned  thither  before,  but 
never  yet  in  such  large  numbers. 
A  priest  was  sent  to  one  of  them 
who  had  recently  professed  him¬ 
self  a  Romanist.  He  came,  dressed 
in  his  cowl,  and  bearing  a  cruci¬ 
fix.  The  rebel  guard  knelt  while 
he  prayed,  and  he  then  exhorted 
them  to  mercy.  He  witnessed  to 
the  quiet  disposition  of  the  Wex¬ 
ford  people  during  all  their  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  at  length  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  counter-order  for 
the  execution  of  the  fifteen.  The 
ten  from  Enniscorthy  were  march¬ 
ed  to  Vinegar-hill,  and  butchered 
there. 

The  priests  indeed  appear  to 
have  possessed  unbounded  influ¬ 
ence  during  this  period  of  terror  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was 
not  always  exerted  with  equal 
benevolence,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  active  interference  of  Har¬ 
vey  and  Keugh,  to  the  detriment, 
no  doubt,  of  their  own  power,  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  Pro¬ 
testants  was  daily  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  in  which  the  rebel  chiefs 
themselves  of  that  persuasion 
would  inevitably  have  been  in¬ 
cluded.  It  was  to  the  favourable 
representations  of  Keugh  that  Lord 
Kingsborough  was  more  than 
once  indebted  for  bis  life.  This 
nobleman,  the  colonel  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  had  proceed¬ 
ed  from  Dublin  in  order  to  join 
his  regiment,  the  head  quarters 
of  which  were  at  Wexford.  OlF 
the  harbour  of  that  town  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  he  sailed  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  rebels :  and  his  lord- 
ship  and  two  of  his  brother  officers 
were  carried  first  to  die  house  of 
Keugh,  next  to  an  inferior  inn, 
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thence  to  the  prison-ship,  and 
lastly  to  a  private  lodging  in  which 
they  were  detained  under  a  guard. 
The  rank  of  their  prisoner  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  rebels; 
and  the  value  which  they  set  upon 
him  as  a  hostage  mainly  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  preservation  ;  as  from 
his  personal  character  and  his  ar¬ 
dent  loyalty  he  was  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  United  Irish. 
On  one  occasion  a  band  of  pike- 
men  under  Dixon’s  guidance,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and  clamourously 
demanded  his  head.  It  was  with 
difficulty  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  that  Keugh  diverted 
them  from  their  object :  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
the  danger  to  both  was  not,  in 
some  shape,  renewed.  A  pitched 
cap,  (an  instrument  of  torture 
which,  it  is  said,  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  soldiery,  in  derision 
of  the  Croppies ,  as  they  termed 
the  rebels,  from  the  shortness  with 
which  they  wore  their  hair  as  a 
badge  of  party,)  was  in  another  in¬ 
stance  prepared  for  Lord  Kings- 
borough ;  and  this  cruelty,  it  was 
avowed,  was  only  to  be  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  assassination. 

But  the  miseries  of  this  wretched 
city  were  yet  to  be  heightened. 
After  the  battle  of  Arklow,  dispo¬ 
sitions  had  been  made  for  concen¬ 
trating  the  royalist  troops,  and  by 
combined  attacks  upon  the  princi¬ 
pal  rebel  position  at  Vinegar-hill, 
for  wresting  from  the  insurgents 
the  strong  hold  of  which  they  had 
too  long  been  possessed.  The 
movements  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  June.  A  division  under 


General  Moore  marched  from  the 
side  of  Ross  towards  Wexford. 
His  approach  excited  great  appre¬ 
hension  among  the  rebels  ;  and, 
to  rouse  their  courage,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  the 
agency  of  Father  Keane,  who, 
under  the  title  of  the  blessed  priest 
of  Bannow,  was  an  object  of  deep 
popular  veneration.  For  three 
miles,  the  distance  of  Wexford 
from  the  camp,  the  road  was  lined 
with  old  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  praying  for  the  success  of 
the  cause  upon  which  the  Priest 
of  Bannow  was  about  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  benediction.  Keane 
soon  after  appeared  on  horseback, 
distributing  scapulars,  and  placing 
his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  such 
armed  men  as  knelt  to  receive 
his  blessing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
the  fate  of  the  protestant  captives 
at  Wexford  was  decided.  In  the 
forenoon,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock,  a  body  of  rebels  paraded 
over  the  bridge,  bearing  a  black 
dag,  blazoned  on  one  side  with  a 
red  cross,  on  the  other  with  the 
letters  M.  W.  S.*,  in  white.  After 
a  circuit  of  the  town,  the  flag  was 
erected  on  the  custom-house 
quay.  For  a  while  all  was  quiet ; 
spirits  were  largely  distributed; 
and  when  the  intoxication  and 
fury  of  the  mob  was  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  excited,  a  shout 
“To  the  gaol,  to  the  gaol,”  was 
raised  by  Dixon  and  his  wife.  In 
the  gaol  were  nearly  150  prison¬ 
ers  ;  in  the  guard-ship  and  other 
places  of  confinement,  more  than 
100  more.  The  names  of  these 
persons  had  been  previously  laid 
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before  a  committee  of  examination; 
and  the  time  and  place  of  their 
separate  executions  had  been  de¬ 
liberately  fixed,  according  to  a 
calendar  framed  for  the  purpose. 
Such  as  had  been  condemned  to 
immediate  death,  (and  the  only 
respite  contemplated  for  their 
companions  was  till  the  following 
day,)  were  led  out  with  horrible 
solemnity  in  small  parcels,  from 
ten  to  twenty  each,  from  the  gaol 
to  the  bridge.  A  strong  guard 
of  pikemen  surrounded  them ; 
and  the  streets  resounded  with 
the  execrations  and  huzzas  of 
drunken  and  ferocious  women,  as 
each  new  face  was  recognized. 
A  few,  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
assassins,  fell  before  they  reached 
the  spot  which  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  massacre.  But  this 
disorderly  vengeance  was  checked 
by  the  wife  of  Dixon,  who  in- 
treated  that  the  people  at  large 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  spectacle.  The  greater 
part  on  their  arrival  at  the  bridge 
were  put  to  death  singly.  Four 
pikemen,  standing  two  before  and 
two  behind  the  victim,  thrust 
their  pikes  into  his  body  at  once, 
and  raising  it  from  the  ground, 
held  it  on  high,  writhing  with  pain 
while  any  sign  of  life  remained. 
After  about  forty  had  been  put  to 
death  in  this  manner  from  the 
gaol,  a  supply  was  demanded 
from  the  guard-ship,  and  a  boat 
put  off,  and  returned  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  its  prisoners. 

The  butchery  commenced  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  gaol  to  the  bridge, 
and  the  deliberation  with  which 
each  sufferer  was  put  to  death, 
filled  up  much  time.  At  seven 
in  the  evening  ninety-seven  per¬ 


sons  had  been  massacred,  when 
the  bloody  work  was  interrupted 
by  a  report  that  General  Moore 
had  been  victorious,  and  that 
Vinegar-hill  was  surrounded  by 
the  King’s  troops.  Three  prison¬ 
ers  were  at  this  time  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  pikemen  every 
moment  awaited  the  signal  to 
pierce  them  through.  The  feel¬ 
ings  excited  by  the  news  among 
the  mob  were  various.  Part  fled 
in  consternation — part  clamoured 
loudly  at  the  slowness  of  the 
execution — and  called  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  massacre.  The  pikemen 
were  proceeding  to  their  task, 
when  a  priest,  Father  Corrin, 
having  in  vain  supplicated  them 
to  desist,  commanded  them  at 
least  to  pray,  before  they  struck 
another  blow.  They  uncovered 
themselves,  and  knelt  amid  the 
blood  and  corpses  of  their  victims. 
He  then  dictated  a  prayer,  that 
God  might  shew  the  same  mercy  to 
them  which  they  should  show  to  the 
surviving  'prisoners  !  Fresh  news 
of  increasing  danger  obtained  the 
respite  which,  perhaps,  his  prayer 
might  have  been  unavailing  to 
procure.  The  rabble  dispersed, 
and  the  prisoners  were  led  back 
to  gaol  by  their  guard,  who  vow¬ 
ed  that  by  the  morrow’s  sun-rise 
no  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the 
Protestants  should  be  left  alive  in 
Wexford. 

This  horrible  menace  would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  utmost,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  success  of  the  king’s  troops 
in  another  quarter,  during  the 
perpetration  of  these  atrocities, 
and  for  their  still  greater  victory 
on  the  following  day.  On  his 
march  to  Taghmon,  General 
Moore,  with  1,200  men,  had  been 
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attacked  by  an  insurgent  division 
of  five  or  six  thousand,  near 
Goff’s  bridge.  The  action  was 
long  ;  it  lasted  seven  hours  ;  and 
the  rebels  are  said  to  have  dis¬ 
played  considerably  more  skill 
and  not  less  courage  than  in  any 
former  engagement.  They  were 
repulsed  in  the  end  with  great 
slaughter ;  but  it  was  too  late  for 
the  conqueror  to  follow  up  his 
success  by  pursuit,  and  having 
been  joined  by  some  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  he 
contented  himself  by  remaining 
master  of  the  field. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
General  Lake’s  arrangements  for 
the  attack  of  Vinegar-hill  were 
completed.  The  position  was 
strong ;  the  ground  itself  being 
abrupt  and  steep,  intersected  with 
high  clay  banks,  fosses,  and  in¬ 
closures,  and  mounted  with  thir¬ 
teen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  force 
employed  in  its  assault  amounted 
to  about  12,000  men.  The  plan 
had  been  skilfully  adjusted  ;  and 
the  enemy,  finding  themselves 
nearly  surrounded,  after  a  short 
resistance,  abandoned  the  height 
and  fled  with  precipitation  by 
the  only  road  which  was  left 
open,  that  to  the  south-east,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Wexford.  A  misappre¬ 
hension  of  orders  prevented  Ge¬ 
neral  Needham  from  occupying 
this  post,  which  had  at  first  been 
allotted  him,  and  thus  afforded  an 
unlooked  for  means  of  safety  to 
the  rebels.  The  loss  in  the  king’s 
army  was  trifling.  Of  the  rebels 
several  hundreds  were  killed. 
Enniscorthy,  after  three  weeks 
occupation  was  relieved ;  and  it 
will  readily  be  believed,  after  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  openly 
perpetrated  in  it,  and  the  hourly 


intelligence  of  new  horrors  which 
poured  in  from  Wexford,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  restrain  the  troops 
in  many  instances  from  a  sum¬ 
mary  vengeance.  Excesses,  doubt¬ 
less,  were  committed,  which,  it  is 
painful  to  reflect,  in  jsome  de¬ 
gree  accompany  every  war,  but 
which  abound  in  a  civil  war  more 
than  in  any  other. 

The  news  of  General  Moore’s 
victory  powerfully  affected  the 
rebel-chiefs  in  Wexford,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  consultation  at  the  house  of 
Keugh,  they  applied  to  Lord 
Kingsborough,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  to  act  as  mediator.  It 
was  agreed  that  Captain  McManus, 
an  officer  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  same  time  with 
his  lordship,  and  Hay,  a  rebel 
leader,  should  be  deputed  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  king’s 
troops;  proposing  a  surrender  of 
the  town,  and  a  free  submission 
and  return  to  their  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  on  an  as¬ 
surance  of  safety  for  their  persons 
and  property. 

A  second  officer  was  dispatched 
requesting  General  Moore  to  halt 
at  Carrick  Bridge,  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  town.  Ensign  Harman 
who  was  employed  by  Lord  Kings¬ 
borough  on  this  service,  unfor¬ 
tunately  encountered  a  rebel  co¬ 
lumn,  headed  by  Father  Murphy, 
on  its  retreat  from  Vinegar-hill. 
Murphy  enquired  the  object  of 
Ensign  Harman’s  mission ;  and 
when  he  learned  that  it  was  to  pro¬ 
pose  terms,  he  violently  disclaim¬ 
ed  all  terms  :  and  turning  to  his 
aid-de-camp  and  pointing  to  the 
ensign  he  said,  “  that  fellow  has 
been  condemned  by  a  committee ; 
he  ought  to  die.”  The  aid-de- 
camp  caught  the  suggestion  wil- 
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lingly,  and  drawing  a  pistol,  on  the 
moment,  shot  the  unhappy  officer 
through  the  head.  Murphy  reek¬ 
ing  from  the  murder  proceeded 
to  the  town.  He  there  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Lord  Kingsborough, 
in  which  he  informed  his  lordship 
that  he  had  been  condemned  al¬ 
ready  at  Vinegar-hill,  and  me¬ 
naced  him  with  execution  before 
night-fall.  The  aid-de-camp 
boasted  at  the  same  time  of  Har¬ 
man’s  blood,  and  said  the  same 
pistol  should  drain  Lord  Kings- 
borough’s  without  waiting  for  the 
form  of  execution.  Fortunately 
Lord  Kingsborough  was  armed ; 
cocking  a  pistol  and  presenting  it 
at  the  ruffian’s  breast,  he  declared 
he  would  shoot  him  instantly  if 
he  moved  but  a  hand.  The  other 
rebel  chiefs  at  length  interfered, 
and  succeeded  in  removing  the 
ferocious  intruders. 

Indecision  at  this  moment  seems 
to  have  prevented  the  rebels  from 
active  measures.  Some  had  al¬ 
ready  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Forth  :  others  were  proposing  to 
fire  the  town :  and  a  third  party 


had  gathered  on  the  bridge,  and 
were  unmooring  the  boat  for  the 
prison-ship,  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  butchery  of  the  for¬ 
mer  day.  Many  officers  in  Ge¬ 
neral  Moore’s  camp  had  friends 
in  the  town,  concerning  whose 
fate  the  most  painful  apprehen¬ 
sions  naturally  prevailed.  The 
wife  and  family  of  Captain  Boyd 
were  in  gaol,  and  impatient  to 
ascertain  their  existence,  of  which 
he  was  doubtful,  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission,  accompanied  with  eight 
yeomen  only,  to  make  a  reconnoi- 
sance.  As  they  galloped  into 
Wexford,  the  rebels  hurried  out 
of  the  town,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  army. 
Some  straggling  shots  were  fired 
as  they  fell  back ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  not  a  green  cockade  was 
visible  in  the  street.  A  tumult  of 
joy  succeeded  to  the  terror  of  the 
prisoners,  who  were  awaiting  the 
summons  to  execution;  and  the 
few  survivors,  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  reserved  for  a  more  linger¬ 
ing  death,  scarce  credited  their 
restoration  to  liberty. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Exasperated  State  of  the  Public  Mind.  The  King’s  Troops  re-occupy 
Wexford.  Executions  of  Keugh ,  Grogan ,  Bagenall  Harvey ,  and 
Colclough ;  of  Fathers  Murphy  and  Redmond.  Severities  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Yeomanry.  Danger  of  the  Authority  conferred  on  them . 
Attack  upon  Antrim.  Death  of  Lord  O'Neil.  Action  at  Saintfeld. 
Obstinate  Engagement  and  Defeat  of  the  Rebels  at  Ballynahinch. 
Execution  of  Munro.  Dispersion  of  his  Followers.  Attack  on  Porta- 
ferry.  Appointment  of  the  Marquess  Cornwallis  as  Lord  Lieutenant . 
Immediate  Change  of  System.  Disturbances  in  the  County  of  Cork. 
Speedily  suppressed.  Part  of  the  Wexford  Rebels  retreat  to  Castle- 
comar.  Defeated  at  Kilconny.  Another  Part  repulsed  from  Hack- 
etstown.  They  entangle  the  Royalist  Cavalry  in  an  ambuscade  near 
Carnew.  Separation  of  the  Rebels  of  Wexford  from  those  of  Wick¬ 
low .  Final  Defeat  of  the  Wexford  Rebels  at  Bally gullin.  Attack  on 
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Clonard.  Some  of  the  Rebel  Chiefs  negotiate  with  Government . 
The  Remainder  take  to  the  Mountains.  Conciliatory  Measures  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Proclamation  of  conditional  Pardon.  0‘  Connor 
and  other  State  Prisoners  offer  Information  to  Government.  Their 
Terms  accepted.  Outrages  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  And  of  Holt 
and  Hacket  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  Horrible  Retaliations.  Fi¬ 
nal  Dispersion  of  this  Banditti.  Act  of  Amnesty.  Landing  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Humbert.  Defeat  of  the  British  Army  at  Castlebar.  Dis¬ 
tressed  Situation  of  the  French.  They  break  up  from  Castlebar. 
They  are  defeated  and  surrender  at  Ballinamuck.  Misery  of  Killala. 
March  of  the  King's  Troops  to  its  Relief.  Battle  of  Killala.  Land - 
ing  of  Napper  Tandy.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  defeats  a  French 
Squadron.  Second  Alarm  at  Killala.  Capture  and  Suicide  of 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Extinction  of  the  Rebellion. 


Under  the  exasperated  state  of 
feeling  by  which  men’s  minds  are 
agitated  during  civil  struggles, 
no  authority  can  hope  to  restrain 
the  victorious  party  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  excesses  which,  in 
times  of  less  disturbance,  would 
be  abhorred  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
The  force  of  which  the  royal 
army  was,  for  the  greater  part, 
constructed,  was  peculiarly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  strong  impressions 
which  lead  to  acts  of  violence  ; 
and  it  was  little  to  be  hoped  that 
the  yeomen,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
very  soil  which  had  been  drenched 
with  their  own  nearest  blood  for 
many  weeks,  should,  when  the  turn 
of  power  placed  the  opportunity 
in  their  hands,  abstain  from  deeds 
of  the  most  fearful  retaliation. 
War,  at  all  times,  makes  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  human  life  too  cheap : 
but  in  civil  war  every  passion 
which  blinds  us  into  a  belief  that 
revenge  is  a  virtue,  is  pushed  to 
its  utmost  height ;  and  when  bar¬ 
barity  has  been  practised  upon 
those  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
strong  ties  of  kinsmanship  and  af¬ 
fection,  not  to  be  barbarous  in  re¬ 
turn  is  a  self-conquest  of  difficult 
achievement. 


Such  probably  were  the  reflec¬ 
tions  which  induced  General 
Moore  to  follow  up  his  successes 
before  Wexford  with  so  much 
caution.  If  the  troops  had  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  town  im¬ 
mediately,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  sacked, 
plundered,  and  destroyed.  Even 
on  its  partial  occupation,  much  of 
wanton  cruelty  was  perpetrated ; 
and  the  most  frivolous  pretexts 
were  too  often  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  individuals,  against 
whom  the  principal  accusation,  if 
investigated  calmly,  would  have 
been  found  to  rest  solely  on  the 
personal  animosity  of  the  accuser. 

General  Moore  took  his  station 
on  the  hills  which  commanded  the 
town.  A  sloop  of  war  and  three 
gun-boats  invested  it  towards  the 
sea.  General  Lake  made  his  en¬ 
trance  on  the  22d  of  June ;  and  a 
military  commission  was  immedi¬ 
ately  instituted  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  pri¬ 
soners.  Roche  and  Keugh  were 
among  the  first  who  suffered.  The 
fate  of  the  latter  excited  much 
commiseration ;  for  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  his  utmost  means  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  the 
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last  he  maintained,  that  fanaticism 
had  borne  down  his  object,  which 
had  been  only  the  improvement, 
not  the  subversion  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  impossible  to  ex¬ 
tend  mercy  to  a  rebel,  in  arms,  and 
holding  high  command.  Messrs. 
Harvey  andColclough  had  escaped 
to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the 
Saltee  Islands.  Their  retreat  was 
soon  discovered  and  they  were 
executed  on  the  same  day  with 
Mr.  Grogan.  Grogan  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  landed  estate ; 
and  avarice  had  operated  upon  a 
narrow  understanding  to  persuade 
him  that  his  wealth  was  more  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  United 
Irish,  than  under  that  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  government.  He  enrolled  him¬ 
self  in  their  ranks  by  the  treason¬ 
able  oath,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  commissary  to  their  forces. 
Yet  though  timidity  of  disposition 
in  part  had  occasioned  his  guilt, 
he  met  death  with  unexpected 
firmness.  Harvey,  who  had  fre¬ 
quently  given  marked  proofs  of 
personal  courage,  betrayed  more 
fear.  The  general  benevolence 
of  his  character,  and  his  signal 
humanity  during  the  terrific 
scenes  into  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  plunged,  pleaded 
strongly  in  his  behalf.  But  the 
high  authority  to  which  unhap¬ 
pily  he  had  been  elevated  by  the 
rebels,  rendered  his  punishment  a 
measure  of  positive  necessity.  He 
was  executed  with  Grogan,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  June. 
Colclough  suffered  alone  on  the 
same  evening.  At  his  trial  and 
at  the  scaffold,  this  gentleman 
displayed  an  unshaken  intrepidity. 
He  expressed  sincere  abhorrence 


of  the  attrocities  by  which  the 
rebellion  had  been  stained  ;  and 
he  appeared  to  die  with  an  entire 
change  of  political  opinions. 

Murphy  of  Boulavogue,  and 
Redmond  of  Clough,  two  Romish 
Priests,  were  both  condemned  and 
suffered.  The  former  had  been 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  fero¬ 
cious  leaders  of  the  rebels.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who,  in  a  moment  of  less 
exasperation,  had  strong  pleas  in 
his  behalf  for  mercy,  and  who 
might  have  been  securely  par¬ 
doned. 

For  a  few  days  after  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  king’s  troops,  the 
town  of  Wexford  was  little  less  a 
scene  of  terror  than  it  had  been 
during  the  possession  of  the  re¬ 
bels.  The  law  was  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  exacting  the  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  punishment.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  military  courts 
were  summary,  and  unlimited 
powers  over  life  and  death  were 
extended  even  to  the  yeomanry 
officers,  without  appeal,  and  with¬ 
out  a  revision  of  their  proceedings 
at  the  seat  of  government.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  Justice  was  not 
always  even-handed  in  their  deci¬ 
sions  ;  that  the  proofs  of  guilt 
were  but  slenderly  sifted ;  and 
that  in  the  first  moment  of  Loyal¬ 
ist  triumph,  the  standard  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  constitution  was 
placed  in  willingness  to  listen  to, 
■and  to  believe  in  accusations  of 
treason.  Plenary  authority  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  irri¬ 
tated  by  recent  sufferings,  inflam¬ 
ed  by  political  rancour,  and  che¬ 
rishing  deeply  the  remembrance 
of  feuds  which  for  centuries  had 
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divided  them  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  dangerous  instrument 
was  frequently  abused:  but  the 
odium  of  all  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  which  tvas  practised  by 
individuals,  unfortunately  was 
turned  from  the  immediate  authors 
to  the  government  which  had  per¬ 
mitted  and  authorised  these  seve¬ 
rities. 

The  rebellion  had  not  been 
confined  to  Wexford  only,  but  the 
superior  interest  of  the  transactions 
in  that  county  hitherto,  has  de¬ 
manded  our  single  notice.  The 
town  of  Antrim  had  been  attacked 
on  the  8th  of  June.  It  was  vi¬ 
gorously  defended,  and  after 
much  hard  fighting  the  assailants 
were  repulsed :  but  not  without 
the  loss  of  many  men  on  the 
part  of  the  king’s  troops  ;  among 
whom  was  Lord  O'Neil,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  county.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  nobleman  had  ridden 
into  the  town  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  magistrates,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  occupied  by  the  rebels. 
While  endeavouring  to  get  his 
horse  forward,  it  was  wounded  and 
became  restive.  The  bridle  was 
seized  by  a  man  whom  Lord 
O'Neil  shot;  he  was  then  drag¬ 
ged  from  the  saddle,  and  so 
wounded  with  pikes,  that  he  died 
within  a  few  days. 

On  the  day  following  this  ris¬ 
ing,  a  like  attempt  was  made  in 
the  County  of  Down.  The  ga¬ 
thering  of  the  insurgents  was 
marked  by  acts  of  cruelty  little 
inferior,  unless  in  extent,  to  those 
which  had  been  practised  in  the 
south :  and  the  house  of  a  loyalist 
near  Saintfield,  was  invested,  and 
its  eleven  occupants  burnt  alive, 
with  a  barbarity  resembling  the 


similar  massacre  at  Scullabogue. 
One  Munro,  a  shopkeeper  at 
Lisburn,  posted  his  followers  in 
an  ambuscade  near  Saintfield  ;  and 
succeeded  in  pouring  in  a  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  upon  the  cavalry  of  a 
royal  detachment  on  its  march. 
Sixty  men,  among  whom  were 
three  officers,  fell  on  this  occasion. 
The  infantry  stood  firm,  and  their 
intrepidity  dispersed  the  rebels. 
The  king’s  troops  remained  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  field,  and  then  fell 
back  unmolested  upon  Belfast. 

The  capture  of  some  baggage 
and  ammunition  encouraged  the 
rebels,  and  they  reassembled  in 
large  numbers  at  Ballynahinch, 
near  the  house,  and  on  the  de¬ 
mesne  of  Lord  Moira.  Here  they 
rudely  fortified  themselves  on  the 
heights  ;  and  their  numbers  hav¬ 
ing  increased  to  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  they  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  General  Nugent,  who 
was  moving  from  Belfast  with 
about  fifteen  hundred.  The  first 
attack  of  the  royalists  was  on  a  hill 
surmounted  with  a  windmill.  They 
carried  it  with  little  difficulty,  and 
executed  a  rebel  colonel  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  The  night 
of  the  12th  of  June  was  passed  by 
the  contending  forces  on  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills :  and  the  flames  of 
the  town  of  Ballynahinch,  which 
lay  in  the  valley  between  them, 
illumined  both  camps.  The  ac¬ 
tion  began  early  on  the  following 
morning.  The  town  was  obsti¬ 
nately  disputed,  and  more  than 
once  taken  and  recovered.  The 
rebels  charged  up  to  the  very 
guns  of  the  royalist  troops  ;  and, 
the  artillery  on  both  sides  being 
ill  served,  the  battle  became  hand 
to  hand.  At  one  time  the  Mo¬ 
naghan  militia  gave  way  in  con- 
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fusion;  bftt  the  ill  discipline  of 
the  insurgents  soon  lost  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  their  desperate  va¬ 
lour  had  gained.  Satisfied  with 
their  first  success,  and  hesitating 
to  follow  it  up,  they  allowed  the 
defeated  troops  sufficient  time  to 
rally,  and,  a  reserve  hastening  to 
their  assistance,  they  drove  the 
rebels  in  the  end  from  the  ground 
which  they  had  originally  won. 
A  short  stand  was  attempted  on 
the  heights  which  they  first  occu¬ 
pied.  Beaten  hence,  the  disper¬ 
sion  became  general ;  the  nature 
of  the  country  favoured  their  re¬ 
treat,  but  they  were  too  dispirited 
to  reassemble.  Part  were  hunted 
down  by  the  soldiery  ;  and  among 
these  was  their  commander  Mun- 
ro.  He  was  taken  in  a  potatoe 
furrow,  and  offered  his  captor  a 
large  bribe  for  his  liberty.  The 
courage  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  field  did  not  forsake  him 
on  the  scaffold.  While  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  was  adjusting  the  fatal 
preparations,  the  dying  man  re¬ 
membered  an  unsettled  trading 
account  with  a  neighbour.  He 
requested  the  use  of  pen  and  ink, 
and  then  regularly  discharged  his 
debt.  The  remainder  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  concealed  themselves  in 
the  woods  and  mountains,  or  rely¬ 
ing  upon  their  want  of  notoriety, 
and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
times,  quietly  returned  to  their 
separate  homes. 

An  attempt  of  less  magnitude 
than  those  just  related,  was  made 
on  Portaferry,  on  the  10th  of 
June.  Its  success  might  have 
changed  the  fortune  at  Ballyna- 
hinch  ;  for  it  would  have  opened 
a  ready  communication  between 
large  bodies  of  insurgents,  who 
only  wanted  means  of  junction  to 


declare  themselves  openly.  The 
town  was  gallantly  defended,  and 
the  hope  of  concentration  was 
frustrated.  The  defeat  at  Bally- 
nahinch,  which  succeeded,  finally 
closed  this  short  and  partial,  but 
while  it  lasted,  most  active  and 
formidable  insurrection. 

The  rapid  progress  and  early 
successes  of  the  rebels,  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  British  Government  to 
appoint  a  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  who  could  meet  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  field :  and  their 
choice  was  directed  to  a  nobleman 
in  every  way  highly  qualified  for 
the  arduous  task  imposed  upon 
him.  The  Marquess  Cornwallis  as¬ 
sumed  the  vice  royalty  on  the  20th 
of  June  ;  and  his  accession  was  im¬ 
mediately  marked  by  a  change  of 
system.  His  first  step  was  to  su¬ 
persede  the  plenary  powers  of  the 
courts  martial:  and  an  early  in¬ 
stance  presented  itself  of  the 
needless  and  wanton  severity  with 
which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  proceed.  Sentence  of  death 
had  been  passed  by  a  military  tri¬ 
bunal,  composed  of  yeomanry 
officers,  upon  an  unhappy  peasant 
convicted  of  having  arms  in  his 
possession;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
new  lord-lieutenant,  this  sentence 
would  have  been  immediately  exe¬ 
cuted.  But  the»  evidence  was  now 
to  be  revised  at  the  castle.  On 
investigation  of  this  particular 
case,  the  single  proof  of  treason¬ 
able  intention  adduced  against  the 
prisoner  was,  that  a  musquet  bul¬ 
let  had  been  found  in  his  cottage. 
In  his  defence,  he  contended,  that 
he  had  picked  it  up  accidentally, 
and  put  it  aside  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  children.  His  story 
was  discredited;  and  the  utmost 
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penalty  of  the  law  would  have 
been  inflicted,  but  for  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  new  government. 

Yet  though  conciliation  was 
the  leading  object  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  labours,  there  were  cases 
in  which  mercy  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  crimes  of  many  of 
the  insurgents  were  of  such  deep 
dye,  their  fury  so  untameable, 
their  thirst  of  blood  so  unquench¬ 
able,  their  example  so  mischie¬ 
vous,  that  the  peace  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  country  loudly  demanded 
their  punishment.  The  new  go¬ 
vernment  was  stigmatized  by  the 
bigots  of  party,  who  saw  no  re¬ 
medy  short  of  extermination,  as 
too  lenient  in  its  sentences  :  yet  it 
was  the  painful  duty  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  its  rule,  to  sign  no  less 
than  three  hundred  warrants  of 
execution  for  treason. 

The  hopeless  state  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  cause  permitted,  if  it  did  not 
in  policy  demand,  a  system  of 
moderation.  In  Cork,  symptoms 
of  disturbance  had  been  manifest¬ 
ed,  and  a  single  action  had  taken 
place  on  the  19  th  of  June,  near 
the  village  of  Ballynascarty.  The 
assailants  were  principally  armed 
with  pikes ;  and  though  their  se¬ 
lection  of  ground,  and  the  unex¬ 
pected  nature  of  their  attack  at 
first  gave  them  much  chance  of 
success,  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  king’s  troops  on  the  field, 
at  a  very  critical  moment,  termi¬ 
nated  the  contest  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  rebels.  This 
victory  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
the  south,  as  completely  as  that 
of  Ballynahinch  had  removed  all 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the 
north. 

The  remains  of  the  army  of 


Wexford,  formidable  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  numbers,  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  unavailing  resistance; 
and  much  suffering  was  endured 
in  the  districts, which  they  ravaged 
in  their  retreat.  Such  of  their 
leaders  as  were  distinguished  by 
education  and  property,  were  lost 
to  them.  Another  Murphy  still 
remained,  and  under  his  guidance 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  en¬ 
deavoured  to  force  the  pass  which 
separated  the  county  of  Wexford 
from  that  of  Carlow,  with  the 
hope  of  penetrating  into  Kilkenny. 
Here  they  looked  for  assistance 
from  the  colliers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Castlecomar  ;  a  ferocious 
and  restless  body,  who,  on  former 
occasions,  had  shewn  signs  of  dis¬ 
affection.  Some  patrols  of  the 
royal  army  which  fell  in  the  way 
of  the  fugitives  were  cut  to  pieces  ; 
and  such  as  did  not  fall  on  the 
field  were  reserved,  after  condem¬ 
nation  as  orangemen,  for  more  de¬ 
liberate  execution.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions,  as  before,  their  fellow 
prisoners  were  selected  for  the 
horrible  office. 

Sir  Charles  Asgill,  watched  the 
movements  of  this  body;  but  hfs 
force  was  at  first  so  inadequate, 
and  the  marches  of  the  insurgents 
were  so  rapid  and  uncertain,  that 
he  was  unable  to  confront  them 
before  Castlecomar  had  been 
sacked  and  burned.  After  this 
outrage  the  rebels  abandoned  it, 
and  during  the  following  night 
their  counsels  were  distracted,  and 
their  intentions  undecided.  On 
the  25th,  they  determined  (though 
their  object  is  by  no  means  clear) 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  once  more  in 
Wexford  county.  On  a  rising 
ground,  near  Kilkenny,  their 
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march  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  seconded  by  an 
additional  force  under  Major 
Matthews,  which  had  advanced  on 
the  opposite  side  from  Marybo¬ 
rough.  After  a  few  discharges  of 
artillery,  the  rebels  perceived  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being 
totally  surrounded.  The  panic 
became  general,  and  they  fled  in 
all  directions  ;  many  were  killed 
in  the  pursuit, which  continued  for 
six  miles. 

Baggage,  ammunition,  stores, 
and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors  :  the  latter  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  light  field  pieces. 
The  booty  which  they  had  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  vicinity  was  consider¬ 
able  ;  and  among  it  were  found 
no  less  than  700  horses.  But  the 
liberation  of  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  who  had  been  reserved  for 
execution  after  the  battle,  was  the 
most  gratifying  consequence  of 
the  victory. 

Such  of  the  fugitives  as  escaped 
forced  their  way  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow, 
through  Scullagh  gap,  the  pass  by 
which  they  had  before  advanced. 
Their  leader,  Father  Murphy,  was 
taken  :  his  pix  and  a  small  cruci¬ 
fix  were  found  upon  his  person ; 
and  it  appeared  that,  although  he 
had  been  excommunicated  by  his 
superiors,  the  populace  still  re¬ 
garded  him  in  his  sacerdotal  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  hanged  on  the 
spot,  and  his  body  being  burned, 
his  head  was  fixed  on  the  market- 
house  ofTullow. 

The  other  rebel  column  which 
had  retired  in  comparatively  good 
order  from  Vinegar  Hill,  was 
joined  on  its  retreat  into  Wicklow, 
by  a  large  force,  headed  by  Gar¬ 
ret  Byrne  of  Ballymanus.  Hack- 


etstown  was  the  first  point  to  which 
they  directed  their  march.  The 
little  garrison,  not  amounting  to 
150  men,  fortified  themselves  in 
their  barrack  as  well  as  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  moment  would  per¬ 
mit.  The  town  all  around  them 
was  burning ;  yet  for  nine  hours 
they  maintained  their  post,  and 
repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  their 
vollies  every  attempt  which  was 
made  to  approach  the  barrack. 
The  rebels,  finding  their  object  im¬ 
practicable  without  artillery,  re¬ 
tired  before  evening.  The 
streets  were  covered  with  their 
slain,  and  it  is  believed,  that  no 
less  than  500  men  fell  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  The  loss  of  the  king’s  troops, 
who  were  under  cover,  was  eleven 
killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  But 
the  town  was  already  destroyed, 
themselves  were  overcome  with 
fatigue,  and  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  A  second  attack,  if  it 
had  been  made  in  the  night,  must 
have  proved  fatal,  and  they  pru¬ 
dently  resolved  to  fall  back  upon 
Tullow. 

The  insurgents  foiled  in  their 
first  attempt,  and,  unacquainted 
with  the  subsequent  retreat  of 
the  garrison,  determined  to  atone 
for  this  ill  success  by  a  sudden 
attack  upon  Carnew.  They 
had  been  strengthened  by  a  rein¬ 
forcement  from  Wicklow;  and 
they  hoped  to  attain  their  object 
before  the  royalist  army  could  be 
apprized  of  their  movements. 
General  Needham,  however,  sus¬ 
pected  their  intention;  and  a 
body  of  cavalry  was  sent  by  him 
on  the  30th  of  June,  to  intercept 
their  march.  On  the  Carnew 
road,  the  rebels  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  feigned  a  retreat ;  till  the 
cavalry,  pursuing  with  too  little 
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caution,  was  drawn  into  an  am¬ 
buscade.  Hedges  on  either  side, 
and  a  neighbouring  park  wall  af¬ 
forded  secure  cover  for  the  mus- 
queteers  of  the  enemy :  and  the 
files  of  cavalry  were  picked  out 
singly,  as  certain  marks,  without 
any  power  of  acting  in  return,  and 
little  even  of  self  defence.  The 
confusion  soon  became  general ; 
and  the  road  to  Carnew  appeared 
to  promise  the  only  hope  of  safety. 
This,  however,  had  been  block¬ 
aded  by  the  rebels ;  and  cars 
placed  across  so  entangled  both 
men  and  horses,  that  retreat  was 
impossible.  Such  as  escaped  the 
musquetry  were  now  unhorsed 
and  dispatched  by  pikes.  More 
than  eighty  of  the  king’s  troops 
fell;  and  among  them  was  the 
Marquis  de  Giffard,  a  young  Nor¬ 
man  emigrant,  who  held  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Ancient  Britons. 

The  rebels  obtained  this  success 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  :  but  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  action 
prevented  the  surprise  of  Carnew, 
which  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
field.  The  fugitive  cavalry  alarm¬ 
ed  the  garrison  of  this  town, 
which  threw  itself  into  a  malt- 
house,  and  barricadoed  its  ap¬ 
proaches  so  effectually,  that  the 
assailants,  after  an  unavailing  at¬ 
tack  moved  off  to  Killcavan  Hill. 
Here  the  dissensions  which  had 
commenced  with  their  first  de¬ 
feats,  but  which  had  been  checked 
awhile  by  the  recent  change  of 
fortune,  broke  out  afresh.  The 
Wicklow  party,  under  Garrett 
Byrne,  separated  itself  from  the 
men  of  Wexford,  and  pitched  its 
camp  on  the  hill  of  Ballyrakeen. 
The  country  through  which  it 
passed  was  burned  and  pillaged  : 
and  not  a  few  of  the  wretched  in¬ 
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habitants  who  were  suspected  of 
Protestantism,  or  who  had  evinced 
their  loyalty,  fell  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  undisciplined  and  sa¬ 
vage  rabble,  A  rash  attack  by 
some  yeomanry  on  the  2d  of  July, 
on  this  post,  which  Byrne  had  se¬ 
lected  with  considerable  skill, 
confirmed  him  in  its  possession, 
until  the  failure  of  the  insurgent 

•  ,  o 

cause  m  every  direction  round 
him,  gradually  drained  his  ranks, 
and  obliged  the  few  who  persisted 
in  their  fanaticism,  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  mountains. 

One  more  engagement  only  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  County  of  Wexford. 
The  scattered  insurgents  had  col¬ 
lected  in  some  force  near  a  spot 
called  White  Heaps,  at  the  foot  of 
Croghan  mountains.  To  prevent 
their  re-organization,  General 
Needham  and  Sir  James  Duff, 
moved  with  all  speed  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July,  (the  former 
from  Gorey,  the  latter  from  Car- 
new)  to  dislodge  them.  The  out¬ 
posts  of  the  enemy  gave  the  alarm 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  a  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  thick 
fog,  they  effected  their  retreat 
from  their  original  encampment. 
At  Wicklow  gap,  a  pass  between 
the  mountains  of  Croghan  and 
Conna,  they  were  met  by  Sir 
James  Duff’s  division,  and  a  few 
rounds  of  grape  compelled  them 
to  change  their  line  of  march,  and 
fall  back  to  the  elevated  ground 
of  Ballygullin,  about  four  miles 
from  Gorey.  Here,  profiting  by 
their  advantage  of  position,  they 
repulsed  the  advanced  guard  of 
cavalry,  and  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  capture  the  artillery  which 
accompanied  it.  The  seasonable 
arrival  of  the  main  body  of  infan¬ 
try  frustrated  this  attempt :  and 
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the  field-pieces  beginning  to 
sweep  their  position,  they  gave 
way  in  confusion.  The  pursuit 
was  long  continued ;  hunger  and 
fatigue  conspired  with  the  sword 
in  their  destruction :  and  after 
more  than  one  fruitless  endeavour 
to  reassemble  at  Corrigua,  the  re¬ 
duced  state  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
royal  cause  completed  their  dis¬ 
persion. 

Some  few,  under  Garrett  Byrne, 
bent  their  steps  to  the  county  of 
Kildare,  in  which  their  comrades 
were  still  in  arms  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  leader  named  Aylmer. 
But  the  union  was  of  short  conti¬ 
nuance.  Discontent  and  dissen¬ 
sion  tread  close  on  the  heels  of 
misfortune :  and  defeat  had  oper¬ 
ated  differently  on  the  spirits  of 
the  two  parties.  The  Wexford 
men  breathed  nothing  but  despe¬ 
ration  ;  and  their  ferocity  seemed 
whetted  by  the  discomfiture  of 
their  first  plans.  The  rebels 
from  Wicklow  and  Kildare  were 
dispirited,  and  anxious  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  A  single  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  during  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  these  ill  associated  confe¬ 
derates,  on  the  village  ofClonard. 
Athlone  was  the  ulterior  object  of 
the  attack  ;  but  so  undisciplined 
were  their  ranks,  and  so  little 
union  was  in  their  counsels,  that 
three  thousand  men  were  kept  at 
bay  by  the  intrepidity  of  no  greater 
number  than  27,  who  had  barri- 
cadoed  and  fortified  themselves  in 
a  house,  under  the  command  of  a 
gallant  yeoman,  Lieutenant  Tyr- 
rel.  This  little  garrison  held  out 
till  succours  arriving  from  Kinne- 
gad  and  Mullingar,  obliged  the 
assailants  to  retire.  Their  fresh 
disaster  completed  the  distraction 


of  the  insurgents.  A  few  of  the 
Wexford  people  remained  with 
Aylmer,  Garrett  Byrne,  and  the 
Wicklow  force,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  for  their  lives  with  go¬ 
vernment.  The  remainder,  about 
1500,  chased  in  every  quarter  by 
the  king’s  troops,  yet  deaf  to 
conciliation,  continued  among  the 
fastnesses  of  their  wild  country  ; 
and  made  frequent  predatory  in¬ 
cursions  into  the  counties  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Dublin. 
Occasional  skirmishes  diminished 
their  numbers  :  and  the  last  regu¬ 
lar  stand  which  they  attempted, 
was  on  the  14th  of  July,  between 
the  Boyne  and  the  town  of  Ardee. 
Beaten  hence,  they  were  hotly 
pursued  to  Ballyboghill  near 
Swords,  and  never  afterwards 
shewed  themselves  in  any  force. 

As  soon  as  the  predominance 
of  the  royalist  cause,  was  restored 
in  the  disaffected  counties  ;  and 
it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the 
object  of  the  rebellion  was  dis¬ 
comfited,  Lord  Cornwallis  endea¬ 
voured  by  a  firm,  yet  moderate 
policy,  to  open  the  door  of  par¬ 
don  to  all  such  as  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  treason,  and  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  retrace  their  steps.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  a  proclamation 
issued  from  the  castle,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  rebels  were  now  in 
the  power  of  the  sword  :  yet  that 
there  were  many  cases  in  which 
the  king’s  government  did  not 
wish  to  exact  punishment.  To 
all  who  within  fourteen  days  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  and  their 
arms,  and  having  abandoned  their 
leaders,  took  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  in  towns  particularly  speci¬ 
fied,  before  a  king’s  officer  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  free  pardon 
was  offered  for  the  past :  and  on 
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an  abjuration  of  their  traitorous 
engagements,  they  were  entitled 
to  receive  a  certificate  of  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  gaols  of  the  capital  were 
thronged  with  state  prisoners,  and 
a  negociation  was  conducted  be¬ 
tween  them  and  government,  by 
which  a  great  effusion  of  blood 
was  prevented  on  the  one  side, 
and  much  important  information 
was  obtained  on  the  other.  Se¬ 
venty-three  of  the  prisoners,  on  a 
formal  agreement  that  their  own 
lives,  and  that  of  Oliver  Bond, 
who  was  at  that  time  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  should  be  spared  ; 
that  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  implicate  any  person  by 
name ;  and  that  on  their  liberation 
they  should  exile  themselves,  for 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  to 
such  foreign  country  as  should  be 
mutually  determinedupon,  engaged 
to  give  every  intelligence  in  their 
power  of  the  internal  transactions 
and  constitution  of  the  United 
Irish,  and  of  all  communications 
which  had  occurred  between  them 
and  foreign  enemies. 

The  evidence  of  Messrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  O’Connor,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  Samuel  Neilson,  and  Dr. 
M‘Nevin,  was  given  on  oath  be¬ 
fore  secret  committees  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  The  re¬ 
port,  founded  on  this  evidence, 
will  be  found  among  our  State 
Papers  *,  and  affords  conclusive 
proof  of  the  frightful  extent  into 
which  the  conspiracy  had  ramified 
itself.  Even  during  the  progress 
of  this  negociation,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  who  were  thus 
included  in  the  amnesty,  abused 
the  lenity  which  spared  them,  by 


secret  attempts  to  renew  the  in¬ 
surrection.  Their  freedom  was 
thus  rendered  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  the  country.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  empowered  to  retain 
them  in  custody  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  war  with  France ;  and 
twenty  of  the  most  violent  among 
them  were  transmitted  to  confine¬ 
ment  at  Fort  George  in  Scotland. 
Pending  these  discussions  Oliver 
Bond  died  of  apoplexy. 

The  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and 
the  dwarf  woods  near  Enniscor- 
thy,  still  contained  a,  desperate 
remnant  of  insurgents.  Their 
numbers  were  not  great ;  but  the 
wild  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  occupied,  and  the  sudden¬ 
ness  and  ferocity  of  their  attacks, 
rendered  them  objects  of  terror 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  title  of  the  Babes  of  the  Woof 
the  last-mentioned  division  of 
this  banditti  maintained  them¬ 
selves  on  the  plunder  of  the 
surrounding  villages,  till  they 
were  gradually  swept  away  by 
the  military.  Those  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  continued  much  longer  to 
bid  defiance  to  their  pursuers ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
their  haunts,  confirmed  them  in 
their  resistance.  Under  two  chiefs, 
Holt  and  Hacket,  they  issued 
nightly  from  their  strong  holds 
on  the  most  unprotected  points, 
and  burnings  and  massacres  were 
perpetrated  long  before  the  wretch¬ 
ed  inhabitants  could  be  succoured 
by  the  neighbouring  garrisons. 
These  repeated  atrocities  led  to 
equally  frightful  retaliations,  and 
the  murders  committed  by  the 
rebels  on  Protestants,  were  in 
many  instances  avenged  by  the 
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death  of  a  greater  number  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  most  san¬ 
guinary  of  all  wars,  that  resulting 
from  religious  hatred,  continued 
in  this  manner  to  rage  after  the 
rebellion  itself  was  in  truth  sup¬ 
pressed:  and  assassinations  were 
nightly  perpetrated  till  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  troops,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  winter  drove  the  marau¬ 
ders  from  their  shelter.  Hacket 
in  the  end  was  killed  by  a  yeo¬ 
manry  officer :  and  Holt  surren¬ 
dered  himself  on  the  condition  of 
transportation. 

On  the  2/th  of  July,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  laid  before  Parliament 
a  mass  of  papers  unfolding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
municated  the  King’s  intention  of 
passing  an  act  of  general  amnesty. 
The  sufferings  of  the  loyalists  were 
stated,  and  their  indemnification 
recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Parliament.  Three  bills  accord¬ 
ingly  were  framed  and  passed. 
The  first  for  the  attainder  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Cornelius 
Grogan,  and  Beauchamp  Bagenell 
Harvey,  deceased.  The  second 
containing  a  free  pardon  for  all 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  rebellion,  and  who  had  com¬ 
plied  with  the  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  proclamation :  with  the 
necessary  exception  by  name  of 
about  thirty  persons*,  chiefly  fu¬ 
gitives,  in  France,  and  such  as 
(otherwise  than  in  the  heat  of 
battle)  were  stained  with  blood. 

It  was  not  until  the  chief  dan¬ 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
insurrection  was  happily  at  an 
end,  that  the  chiefs  for  the  most 
part  had  either  expiated  or  re¬ 


nounced  their  treason,  and  that 
their  followers  were  scattered  and 
disarmed,  that  the  feeble  and  dis¬ 
tracted  rulers  of  France  contri¬ 
buted  their  tardy  and  unavailing 
assistance  to  the  expiring  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  appearance  of  a  French 
force,  during  the  occupation  of 
Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  might 
have  sealed  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  government;  and,  for  a 
time  at  least,  might  have  sepa¬ 
rated  Ireland  from  the  mother- 
country.  But  the  inopportune  and 
ill  conducted  descent  which  we 
are  about  to  recount,  contributed 
in  the  end,  when  the  first  alarm 
resulting  from  it  had  passed  away, 
only  to  the  more  complete  ex¬ 
tinction  of  rebellion. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  two  fri¬ 
gates,  one  of  44  guns,  the  other 
of  32,  containing  a  force  of  1030 
men  and  seventy  officers,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Humbert, 
set  sail  from  Rochelle.  Humbert 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  ;  he  had 
actively  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  of  La  V  endee  ;  and  he  had 
been  second  in  command  in  the 
expedition  of  General  Hoche  to 
Bantry  Bay  in  the  winter  of  1796. 
To  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
British  cruizers,  these  two  frigates 
steered  so  circuitous  a  course  that 
they  were  eighteen  days  in  their 
passage  to  Ireland.  The  first 
intention  was  to  effect  a  landing 
in  Donegal,  but  the  prevalence  of 
northerly  gales,  against  which  they 
uselessly  attempted  to  beat,  forced 
them  into  the  Bay  of  Killala,  in 
which  they  cast  anchor,  under 
English  colours,  on  the  22nd  of 
August. 

The  town  of  Killala  was  occu- 
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pied  by  only  fifty  men,  partly 
yeomen  and  partly  fencibles  ;  and 
this  little  band  resolutely  deter¬ 
mined  to  face  the  invaders  as 
soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
the  vessels  were  those  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  chain  of  hills  between 
the  town  and  the  spot  which  the 
French  selected  for  disembarka¬ 
tion  effectually  concealed  their 
movements  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
eight  in  the  evening  that  a  terri¬ 
fied  messenger  announced  at  the 
castle  of  the  bishop,  which  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  soldiery, 
the  unexpected  intelligence  that 
a  body  of  French  was  in  full 
march  to  the  town.  After  a  slight 
resistance,  the  troops  were  driven 
from  the  streets  to  the  castle  yard, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  with 
the  loss  of  two  of  their  body,  were 
compelled  to  surrender. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
French  pushed  forward  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  100  men  in  the  direction 
of  Ballina,  a  village  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Killala,  and  employed 
themselves  in  landing  their  ammu¬ 
nition  and  stores.  The  castle 
gate  was  surmounted  with  a  green 
flag  inscribed,  Erin  Go  Bragh, 
and  the  peasants  were  invited  to 
a  distribution  of  clothing  and  ac¬ 
coutrements.  Glittering  helmets 
and  gaudy  uniforms  were  piled  in 
the  court  yard,  and  it  is  believed 
that  more  than  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons  partook  of  those  bribes  to 
rebellion.  Between  five  and  six 
thousand  stand  of  arms  were 
brought  out,  and  were  claimed 
with  an  eagerness  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  spoke  the  insurgent  spirit 
of  the  neighbouring  population. 

A  rapid  progress  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  which  by  its  boldness  might 
draw  the  disaffected  to  his  stand¬ 
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ard  before  the  concentration  of 
the  Royal  troops,  seemed  to  afford 
Humbert  the  only  probable  chance 
of  maintaining  himself  with  his 
feeble  detachment  till  reinforce¬ 
ments  could  arrive.  With  these 
views  he  left  behind  him  200  men 
to  occupy  Killala.,  to  secure  his 
retreat  if  it  became  necessary,  and 
to  guard  a  large  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  garrison  of  Balli¬ 
na  fled  as  he  approached  the 
town.  He  committed  it  to  a 
French  picket  and  several  of  his 
Irish  recruits  ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  26th,  he  pushed  for¬ 
ward  with  800  of  his  own  men 
and  about  1500  undisciplined  pea¬ 
sants,  determined  to  give  battle 
to  the  British  force  which  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  front  of  Castlebar. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
descent  of  the  French,  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  their  co-opera¬ 
tion,  in  however  slender  numbers, 
must  expose  a  country  in  which 
the  activity  of  rebellion  had  but 
recently  subsided,  resolved  to 
take  the  field  in  person.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  ordered  Gen.  Lake 
to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  been  assembled 
in  Connaught.  Gen.  Hutchinson 
had  already  arrived  at  Castlebar, 
and  had  made  judicious  arrange¬ 
ments  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the 
26th,  he  was  joined  by  General 
Lake,  upon  whom  the  command 
devolved.  The  united  force  un¬ 
der  these  officers  amounted  to 
5000  men ;  but,  as  the  numbers  of 
the  French  was  not  accurately 
known,  it  was  resolved  not  to 
attack  them  until  the  arrival  of 
additional  troops  should  place 
success  beyond  a  doubt. 
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The  direct  road  from  Ballina 
to  Castlebar  runs  by  the  village 
of  Foxford;  and  on  this  an  ad¬ 
vanced  detachment  of  the  British 
army  was  posted.  To  the  west, 
is  another  more  circuitous  route 
through  a  difficult  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  A  pass,  mid¬ 
way,  called  Barnageehy,  may  be 
defended  by  a  handful  of  men 
against  an  army ;  and  the  extreme 
improbability  that  he  should  pre¬ 
fer  this  line  of  march,  perhaps, 
was  the  very  reason  which  induced 
Humbert  to  select  it,  His  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  distribution  of  the 
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British  force  appears  to  have  been 
intimate  and  correct ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  so  little  knowledge 
of  his  movements,  and  so  little 
apprehension  of  any  attack  was 
to  be  found  at  Castlebar,  that  the 
town  narrowly  escaped  a  sur¬ 
prize. 

By  dint  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertions,  the  French  pene¬ 
trated  this  rugged  country,  which 
of  itself  presented  obstacles  of  no 
common  nature.  A  few  hours 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  of  one  of  their  guns 
which  had  broken  down ;  but  at 
seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  they  found  themselves 
within  two  miles  of  Castlebar. 
The  first  news  of  their  approach 
had  not  long  been  received  ;  and 
the  fact  was  by  some  pronounced 
incredible  till  a  reconnoissance  con¬ 
firmed  it.  The  garrison  was  then 
hastily  marched  to  a  hill  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  town 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  the 
day  before  for  an  alarm  post.  It 
commanded  a  gentle  swell  at  the 
distance  of  about  1000  yards,  over 
which  the  enemy  must  necessarily 
pass  in  his  advance. 


The  Kilkenny  militia,  the  ske¬ 
leton  of  the  6  th  foot,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
fencibles  formed  the  first  line. 
The  second  consisted  of  the  Fraser 
fencibles  and  a  corps  of  Galway 
yeomen.  Both  these  lines  were 
irregularly  posted  on  the  summit 
of  the  heights  which  they  were 
intended  to  defend.  Four  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Longford  militia 
were  stationed  in  reserve  in  a 
valley  to  the  left  of  the  rear  of 
the  Kilkenny  regiment.  The  ca¬ 
valry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pickets,  supported  the  first  line, 
and  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two 
curricle  guns  and  ten  other  pieces, 
was  distributed  in  various  parts 
of  the  front.  The  other  curricle 
guns  remained  in  the  town. 

The  disproportion  of  numbers, 
the  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
British  in  artillery,  the  freshness 
of  their  men,  and  the  fatigue  of 
the  enemy,  who,  with  a  brief  halt 
and  scanty  provision,  had  just 
performed  a  painful  march  of 
twenty-four  hours,  all  seemed  to 
promise  an  easy  victory.  As  the 
French  advanced  in  columns,  the 
British  artillery  began  to  play 
with  great  effect.  Several  shots 
appeared  to  split  the  head  of 
each  column,  and  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  assailants  wavered.  To 
cover  them  from  this  destructive 
fire,  Humbert  ordered  his  men  to 
deploy  from  the  centre  in  open 
files.  The  movement  was  execu¬ 
ted  in  a  quick  and  masterly  style, 
and  they  rushed  forward  at  a  ra* 
pid  pace  as  if  to  attack  the  British 
in  flank.  At  this  moment,  trea¬ 
chery  or  cowardice  spread  a  panic 
through  the  royal  army.  The 
few  vollies  which  were  fired  were 
ill  measured  as  to  distance,  and 
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consequently  were  ineffectual,  and 
when  the  French  neared  the  guns, 
which  were  still  gallantly  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  artillery  men,  the  in¬ 
fantry  broke  on  all  sides,  and  fled 
in  the  uttermost  confusion  through 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Tuam. 

So  complete  was  the  rout  that 
the  fugitives  did  not  stop  till  on 
the  evening  of  their  defeat  they 
had  gained  the  last  named  city, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  field  of  action.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery,  fourteen  guns,  was 
abandoned ;  and  the  loss  in  the 
action  and  in  the  pursuit,  was  es¬ 
timated  at  fifty- three  killed, 
thirty-four  wounded,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  mis¬ 
sing.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
sixteen  officers.  The  missing 
privates  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
Kilkenny  and  Longford  militia; 
the  greater  part  of  whom  deserted 
their  colours  on  the  field,  joined 
the  rebel  camp  at  Killala,  and 
there  exchanged  the  British  uni¬ 
form  for  that  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public.  No  other  evidence  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  shew  that  much  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  unfortunate  action 
at  Castlebar  was  attributable  to 
treachery  *.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  believed,  with  much 
probability,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  the  precision 
with  which  our  artillery  was  serv¬ 
ed,  to  be  greater  than  our  own. 

The  success  of  the  enemy  at 
Castlebar  was  announced  to  the 
distant  insurgents  by  bonfires  on 
the  hills;  and  numbers  hastened 
from  the  surrounding  country  to 
enrol  themselves  in  Humbert’s 
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ranks.  His  victory,  however 
much  beyond  his  expectations, 
had  in  fact  contributed  nothing  to 
his  ultimate  security.  In  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  look  for  from  the  Irish  he  was 
wholly  disappointed,  and  instead 
of  finding  the  co-operation  of  a 
well  organized  force,  headed  by 
the  gentry,  and  richly  provided 
with  money  and  stores,  he  felt 
himself  rather  encumbered  than 
strengthened  by  the  ferocious, 
needy,  and  undisciplined  rabble 
which  flocked  to  him  for  support. 
Of  his  promised  reinforcements 
from  France  no  tidings  were  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  he  discovered  too 
late,  that  he  had  been  sent  not  to 
conquer  but  to  harass  his  enemies ; 
and  that  his  little  force  must  be 
considered  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
abandoned  to  its  own  resources. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  ordered  up  his  re¬ 
serve  of  200  men,  wdiom  he  had 
left  behind  at  Killala,  he  marched 
rapidly  throughFoxford,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Sligo.  It  is  probable  that 
his  intention  vras  to  make  a  stand 
in  Donegal,  the  county  in  which, 
but  for  contrary  winds,  his  own 
landing  w^as  to  have  been  effect¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  which  also,  if  any 
where,  he  might  look  for  addi¬ 
tional  forces  from  home.  The 
troops  which  broke  up  with  him 
amounted  to  above  900  men,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  rebel  mob. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  received 
the  unexpected  newTs  of  General 
Lake’s  defeat,  on  the  morning1  of 
the  28th,  while  himself  was  on 
his  advance  to  join  the  army.  He 


*  Bishop  Stock,  in  bis  Narrative  of  the  Events  at  Killala,  and  Mr.  Cordon, 
in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  both  concur  in  stating'  that  not  one  of  these 
deserters  returned  home  alive. 
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hastened  onward  to  Athlone  ;  and 
having  employed  the  intermediate 
days  in  so  adjusting  the  positions  of 
the  overwhelming  force  which  he 
had  collected,  as  to  leave  the  enemy 
no  chance  of  escape  from  the  whole, 
and  no  opportunity  of  attacking  it 
in  detail,  he  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Hollymount, 
about  1 4  miles  from  Castle¬ 
bar,  meaning.to  attack  the  French 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  decampment  of  the  enemy 
produced  corresponding  move¬ 
ments  in  the  British  army.  A 
large  detachment  was  ordered  to 
hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  French 
march ;  and  was  supported  at  va¬ 
rious  distances  by  other  columns  ; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  troops, 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  himself, 
marched  in  a  line  parallel  to  that 
which  Humbert  had  taken. 

The  hope  of  the  plunder  of  the 
town  of  Sligo,  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  objects  which  had  determined 
Humbert’s  movements.  Pro¬ 
perty  exceeding  200,000k  would 
have  been  found  within  its  walls. 
The  garrison  received  orders  to 
evacuate  the  town  ;  and  its  wealth 
would  most  probably  have  become 
the  spoil  of  the  invaders,  but  for  the 
gallantry  of  Colonel  Vereker. 
This  officer,  the  commandant  of 
the  city  of  Limerick  militia,  in¬ 
terposed  himself  with  very  infe¬ 
rior  numbers  (not  300  men)  be¬ 
fore  Coloony,  a  village  five  miles 
distant  from  Sligo.  For  nearly 
two  hours  he  withstood  the  whole 
force  of  the  French,  who  mistak¬ 
ing  his  detachment  for  the  van- 
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guard  of  a  larger  army,  made  no 
attempt  at  first  to  surround  it. 
As  they  proceeded  to  outflank 
him  he  withdrew  his  men  in  good 
order  :  two  guns  were  left  on  the 
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field ;  and  with  this  loss,  and  that 
of  six  privates  and  one  officer  kill¬ 
ed,  himself,  four  officers,  and  22 
privates  wounded,  he  effected  his 
retreat,  unpursued,  upon  Bally- 
shanna.  But  the  time  which  he 
had  thus  gained  was  invaluable  : 
and  Humbert,  anticipating  more 
powerful  resistance,  relinquished 
bis  design  on  Sligo,  end  endea¬ 
voured  by  forced  marches  to  gain 
Granard  in  the  county  of  Long¬ 
ford,  where  an  insurrection  was 
now  raging. 

In  his  hasty  retreat  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  greater  part  of  his  ar¬ 
tillery,  but  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
pulsing  the  skirmishers  who  pres¬ 
sed  upon  his  rear.  Passing  the 
Shannon  at  Ballintra,  he  halted 
a  few  hours  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  at  Cloone  ;  and  on  the  foliowr- 
ing  morning  he  proceeded  to  Bal- 
linamuck,  so  harassed  by  his 
pursuers  that  he  was  unable  to 
break  down  the  bridge  of  Ballin¬ 
tra  in  order  to  impede  their  ad¬ 
vance.  Lord  Cornwallis,  mean¬ 
time,  to  prevent  any  progress  into 
the  South,  had  crossed  the  Shan¬ 
non  at  Carrick,  and  had  thrown 
himself  between  the  interior  and 
the  line  of  march  which  the  French, 
if  they  advanced  at  all,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  adopt.  In  this  desperate 
situation,  surrounded  by  30,000 
choice  troops,  Humbert’s  only 
hope  was  to  surrender  with  ho¬ 
nour.  His  rear  guard  wras  first 
attacked  and  cut  off ;  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  General  Lake  with 
the  main  body  under  bis  com¬ 
mand,  the  French  General  con¬ 
sented  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
rebel  auxiliaries  were  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  capitulation.  No  quar¬ 
ter  was  given,  and  they  w^ere  pur¬ 
sued  with  unsparing  slaughter. 
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Tlie  number  of  their  killed  was 
reported  to  exceed  500,  about  a 
third  of  the  whole  body.  The 
French  prisoners  amounted  to 
748  privates,  and  96  officers.  So 
that  the  loss  of  Humbert’s  force 
since  its  first  landing  in  Killala 
amounted  to  28 S. 

The  judicious  movements  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  prevented  a  junc¬ 
tion  between  the  French  troops 
and  a  large  band  of  rebels,  who 
were  already  in  arms  near  Gra- 
nard.  Nearly  3,000  men  had 
attacked  that  town  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  5th.  It  was  defended 
by  200  yeomen,  who  withstood 
attacks  frequently  renewed  during 
an  action  of  five  hours  continu¬ 
ance.  Disappointed  in  this  ob¬ 
ject,  the  rebels  seized  upona  large 
building  in  the  neighbourhood, 
called  Wilson’s  Hospital,  erected 
for  the  maintenance  of  20  aged 
men,  and  the  education  of  ICO 
boys.  The  latter  were  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  be  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  Preparations  were  made 
also  for  the  butchery  of  eight  and 
twenty  prisoners  whom  they  had 
brought  in  with  them ;  when  the 
massacre  was  prevented  by  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  king’s 
troops,  who  after  a  short,  and  to 
them  almost  bloodless,  resistance, 
dispersed  the  rebels  before  night¬ 
fall. 

These  events  had  occurred  two 
days  only  before  Humbert’s  sur¬ 
render  at  Bailinamuck ;  and 
though  the  insurgents  were  dis¬ 
couraged  by  their  losses,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  French  force,  however 
small,  might  have  revived  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  Before  the 
news  of  Humbert’s  defeat  had 
spread  through  the  country,  the 
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hope  of  support  from  him  had  in¬ 
deed  produced  an  attack  upon 
Castlebar.  The  town  was  bravely 
and  successfully  defended ;  and 
Ballina  and  Killala  were  now  the 
only  two  places  conquered  by  the 
French  which  remained  in  their 
possession. 

These  towns  were  garrisoned 
by  rebels  under  the  command  of 
French  officers.  Fifteen  days 
elapsed  after  the  capture  of  Hum¬ 
bert’s  army  at  Bailinamuck  before 
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any  attempt  was  made  'to  relieve 
them:  and  during  that  interval^ 
and  indeed  long  before,  the  lives 
of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  Killala  himself, 
who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  his  see,  w'ere  daily  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  most  imminent  peril. 
More  than  once  the  firmness  amf*- 
honourable  feeling  of  Charost,  the 
chef-de-demi-brigade  left  in  com¬ 
mand,  preserved  those  intrusted 
to  his  charge  from  massacre. 
Threats  of  firing  the  town  and  of 
involving  the  French  themselves 
in  the  indiscriminate  butchery 
which  it  was  menaced  should  suc¬ 
ceed,  were  frequently  thrown  out : 
and  in  self-defence  against  the 
expected  assaults  of  this  lawless 
rabble,  the  French  officer  found  it 
necessary  to  intrust  their  prison¬ 
ers  with  arms,  to  be  used  if  occa¬ 
sion  required. 

Vague  reports  of  the  defeat  at 
Bailinamuck  increased  the  fury 
of  the  rebels  and  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants.  Charost  had  received 
certain  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
of  his  countrymen,  and  had  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  Bishop,  but  it 
was  plainly  the  interest  of  both 
to  conceal  it,  till  relief  was  at 
hand.  But  concealment  was  not 
long  practicable.  Many  who 
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had  escaped  from  the  action 
sought  refuge  among  their  com¬ 
rades  still  in  arms  at  Killala  ;  and 
the  threat  of  vengeance  upon  the 
Protestants  within  their  power 
became  hourly  louder,  as  they 
were  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
discomfiture  of  their  hopes.  The 
French  officers,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  only  to  preserve  peace 
around  them,  till  they  could  ho¬ 
nourably  surrender  themselves 
according  to  the  customs  of  war 
to  a  regular  force. 

Much  pains  were  taken  by  the 
most  sanguinary  and  violent  of  the 
rebels  to  inculcate  a  belief  that  the 
king’s  troops  had  put  all  their  pri¬ 
soners  to  death ;  and  the  deduc¬ 
tion,  if  they  could  have  obtained 
credit,  would  have  followed  of 
course,  that  retaliation  was  just 
and  necessary.  The  Bishop,  with 
much  sagacity,  profited  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  insurgents  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
send  two  messengers,  one  selected 
by  them,  another  by  himself,  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Castle¬ 
bar,  explanatory  of  the  situation 
of  the  prisoners  at  Killala,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  nothing 
would  be  done  at  Castlebar  to 
provoke  reprisals.  The  Bishop’s 
messenger  found  means  at  the 
same  time  to  represent  the  ha¬ 
zardous  state  in  which  the  loyal¬ 
ists  were  placed,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  immediate  succour. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  a 
train  of  fire  was  distinguished 
marking  the  line  of  march  of  the 
royal  troops  from  Sligo.  The  rebels 
called  the  Bishop  out  to  witness 
the  devastation,  and  an  incautious 


remark  which  he  uttered  nearly 
brought  down  the  destruction 
which  had  so  long  been  suspended 
over  him.  “  They  are  but  a  few 
cabins,”  was  his  observation.  “  A 
poor  man’s  cabin,”  replied  one  of 
the  byestanders,  “  is  to  him  as 
valuable  as  a  palace.”  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  the  report  of  cannon  and 
small  arms  in  the  direction  of  Bal- 
lina,  announced  a  conflict  at  that 
village,  and  the  flash  of  artillery 
could  plainly  be  discerned  from 
the  Steeple  Hill.  Groupes  of  re¬ 
bels  were  collected  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
castle.  Some  proposed  disper¬ 
sion  :  others  breathed  nothing 
but  obstinate  defiance  :  and  their 
prisoners  seemed  for  awhile  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  nearness  of  their 
own  danger.  Night  closed  in, 
and  no  farther  tidings  were  heard 
of  deliverance.  The  French  of¬ 
ficers,  and  the  gentlemen  confined 
in  the  castle,  took  their  turns  in 
watching  :  all  were  harassed  by 
the  fatiguing  duty,  but  the  French 
most  so,  who  for  several  nights  to¬ 
gether  had  not  enjoyed  an  hour’s 
repose.  “  The  family,”  says  the 
narrator,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  these  interesting  moments  *, 
“  spoke  in  whispers  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  some  desponding,  some 
blaming  the  tardiness  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  sending  us  relief,  some 
inquiring  anxiously  for  news,  and 
some  endeavouring  to  steal  into 
privacy  where  they  might  un¬ 
load  their  hearts  with  freedom 
before  the  throne  of  mercy. 

On  the  morrow,  early,  two 
French  officers,  who  had  escaped 
from  Ballina,  announced  its  cap¬ 
ture  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 


*  The  Bishop  of  Killala  himself.  Narrative,  p.  141. 
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It  had  been  carried  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  the  wetness  of  the 
roads  had  prevented  the  imme¬ 
diate  advance  of  the  victorious 
troops.  The  royal  army  moved 
forward  in  two  divisions,  forming 
in  the  whole  above  1200  men, 
with  five  pieces  of  cannon.  One 
column  marched  directly  on  Kil- 
lala,  the  other  made  a  circuit  of  a 
league  to  the  south,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  rebels  in  case  they 
should  attempt  escape.  Such  was 
the  ardour  of  this  last  party  to 
relieve  their  friends,  that  they 
reached  the  town  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  with  their  comrades  who 
had  taken  the  shorter  route. 

The  rebels,  scarcely  exceeding 
8  or  900,  quitted  their  camp  to 
occupy  a  rising  ground  close  to 
the  town,  on  the  Ballina  road. 
They  distributed  themselves  be¬ 
hind  low  stone  walls,  whence  they 
could  take  deliberate  aim.  The 
French  officers,  though  well  aware 
that  resistance  was  useless,  and 
already  determined  upon  their 
own  personal  surrender,  thought 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  head  the 
insurgents  in  the  onset.  A 
marshy  ground  interposed  some 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
king’s  troops ;  yet  so  unsteady 
were  the  vollies  of  the  enemy,  that 
only  one  man  was  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  during  an  action  which 
lasted  twenty  minutes.  As  the 
rebels  gave  way  the  cavalry 
charged  into  the  town,  to  prevent 
the  fugitives  from  taking  shelter 
in  the  houses,  wffiich  might  have 
occasioned  indiscriminate  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  pillage.  Many  were  cut 
down  in  the  streets  :  many  more 
who  escaped  through  the  town 
were  swept  away  by  a  cannon 


which  had  been  placed  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  bay. 

The  town  of  Killala  was  thus 
recovered,  after  it  had  been  two 
and  thirty  days  in  possession  of 
the  French  and  the  rebels.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  officers 
left  in  command  by  Humbert, 
had  been  so  strictly  honourable, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  town, 
and  the  safety  of  the  Bishop  and 
its  Protestant  inhabitants,  was  so 
wholly  owing  to  their  vigilance 
and  activity,  that  on  their  surren¬ 
der  an  order  was  received  from 
Government  that  they  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home  with¬ 
out  exchange.  About  400  of  the 
rebels  fell  in  the  battle.  The 
courts  martial  which  assembled 
on  the  day  succeeding  it,  had  75 
prisoners  for  trial  at  Killala,  and 
1 1 0  at  Ballina  :  and  the  law  in 
most  instances  was  permitted  to 
take  its  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  French  Direc¬ 
tory  intended  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  Irish.  The  force  which 
they  dispatched  under  Humbert 
was  manifestly  incompetent  to 
produce  more  than  a  momentary 
diversion  :  and  those  who  em¬ 
ployed  it  must  either  have  been 
deceived  in  the  strength  of  the 
insurgents,  or  must  have  grossly 
underrated  the  power  which  the 
British  Government  was  able  to  di¬ 
rect  against  them.  Y et  that  they  had 
serious  hope  of  wresting  Ireland 
from  the  mother  country  is  ren¬ 
dered  probable  by  the  subsequent 
attempt  with  which  the  close  of 
the  year  was  marked.  On  the 
16th  of  September  a  brig  from 
France  appeared  off  the  North¬ 
west  coast  of  Donegal,  and  land-- 


ed  its  crew  on  the  little  island  of 
Rutland.  The  rebel  chief,  N up¬ 
per  Tandy,  who  had  been  by 
name  excluded  from  the  general 
amnesty,  and  who  now  held  a 
commission  in  the  French  army, 
was  among  this  body.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  much  surprise  at  the  fate 
of  Humbert’s  expedition  ;  and 
after  the  distribution  of  some 
inflammatory  manifestoes,  which 
failed  to  rouse  a  corresponding 
spirit  in  the  peasantry,  he  re-em¬ 
barked  and  abandoned  the  coast. 

At  the  close  of  September  a 
much  larger  armament  than  that 
employed  to  convey  Humbert, 
issued  from  the  harbour  of  Brest. 
It  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the 
line,  the  Hoche,  of  80  guns,  eight 
frigates,  a  schooner,  and  a  brig, 
having  on  board  troops  and  arms 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  alarm  had  already 
been  given,  and  the  British  fleets 
were  on  the  alert.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  11th  of  October,  in  bad 
and  boisterous  weather,  the  enemy 
was  descried,  and  chased  by  a 
squadron  under  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren.  The  chase  continued 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  and 
the  following  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  the  action 
commenced,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  seven ;  and  at  eleven  the 
Hoche  struck  her  colours,  after  a 
gallant  defence.  The  frigates 
perceiving  the  fate  of  their  com¬ 
rades  crowded  all  sail.  Three  of 
them,  after  five  hours  chace  and 
obstinate  fighting,  surrendered. 
They  were  new,  and  full  of  troops 
and  stores.  Of  the  remainder 
three  others  were  afterwards  pick¬ 
ed  up  by  our  cruizers ;  but  not 
before,  in  company  with  the  two 
which  finally  escaped,  they  had 


anchored  on  the  28th  of  October 
in  the  bay  of  Killala.  Not  less 
than  2000  troops  were  on  board 
this  flotilla,  and  the  consternation 
with  which  their  appearance  was 
regarded  by  the  town  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  recent  sufferings. 
The  road  to  Ballina  was  thronged 
with  fugitives  :  and  a  renewal  of 
the  frightful  scenes  from  which 
they  had  but  just  escaped  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  wretched  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  before  nightfall  the 
approach  of  a  British  squadron 
alarmed  the  frigates,  and  cutting 
their  cables  they  put  to  sea  with 
precipitation.  In  their  flight,  three, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  were 
captured.  An  English  officer  who 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  few 
hours  which  the  French  remained 
on  the  coast,  was  informed  that  it 
was  their  determination,  if  they 
had  met  with  any  opposition  in 
landing,  to  lay  the  town  in  ashes ; 
and  also  that  they  had  positive 
orders  to  send  the  Bishop  of  Kil¬ 
lala  and  his  family,  without  delay, 
as  prisoners  to  France.  The 
groundless  charges  which  they 
adduced  against  this  respectable 
prelate  were,  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  town  to  the  troops  of  his  own 
sovereign,  and  that  he  had  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  his  own  Government 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  by 
the  French. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  were 
captured  on  board  the  Hoche 
was  Theobald  W olfe  T one  ;  who 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Association 
of  United  Irish.  He  was  brought 
to  Dublin  and  tried  by  a  court 
martial.  The  clearest  proofs  of 
guilt  were  established ;  and  there 
were  few  leading  acts  of  the  re- 
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hellion  in  which  his  participation 
or  advice  could  not  he  detected. 
Far  from  avoiding  the  charges, 
he  gloried  in  his  treasons,  and 
drunk  with  the  fanaticism  of  his 
cause  courted  death  as  a  triumph. 
The  single  plea  which  he  advanc¬ 
ed  was  that  he  was  a  denizen  of 
France,  and  an  officer  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Republic;  and  this  he 
urged  much  more  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  commutation  of 
the  mode  of  his  punishment  than 
of  saving  his  life.  He  shrank  from 
the  ignominious  execution  of  a  fe¬ 
lon,  and  requested  to  be  shot  as  a 
soldier.  The  petition  was  refused  • 
and,  on  his  return  to  gaol,  during 
the  short  period  allowed  between 
his  sentence  and  its  fulfilment,  the 
miserable  culprit  found  means  to 
cut  his  throat.  He  lingered  a  few 
days  in  agony,  and  at  length  ex¬ 
pired. 

With  the  death  of  its  projector 
the  rebellion  itself  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated.  The  disaffected 
had  lost  their  principal  leaders, 
and  were  without  hope  of  foreign 
succour.  The  agents  who  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  hope  of  plunder, 
or  from  the  blindness  of  religious 
rage,  were  dispirited  and  scattered; 


and  there  was  no  rallying  point  at 
which  they  could  reassemble,  and 
no  chief  who  could  lead  them  to 
the  field.  Government  marshal¬ 
led  against  them  a  force  which 
observed  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
which  was  so  disposed  that  it 
could  be  made  to  bear  with  ra¬ 
pidity  upon  any  one  particular 
district.  The  affections  of  num¬ 
bers  were  reclaimed  by  the  mo¬ 
derate  policy  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  the  time  wras 
fast  approaching  when  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  those  mighty  feuds,  which 
had  agitated  Ireland  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  was  to  be  attempted  by 
the  greatest  political  measure 
which  had  occurred  during  her 
existence.  The  fearful  contest 
wdiich  accelerated  the  Union,  had 
destroyed  property  of  the  loyalist 
inhabitants,  as  appeared  by  the 
claims  laid  before  Parliament, 
to  the  amount  of  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  loss  of  lives 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1798, 
has  been  estimated  at  19,700  from 
the  royal  army,  exclusive  of  the 
numerous  individuals  massacr'ed 
and  assassinated,  and  upwards  of 
50,000  on  the  part  of  the  rebels. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Opening  of  Parliament.  Secession  of  the  Whig  Leaders.  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  Debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  Address.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  s  Amendment  and  Protest.  Thanks  to  Lord  Duncan. 


The  meeting  of  Parliament,  which 
took  place  on  the  second  of  No¬ 
vember,  1797,  was  marked  by  a 
circumstance  unprecedented  in 
our  history.  In  each  house  se¬ 
veral  of  the  chief  leaders  of  Op¬ 
position  were  absent  from  their 


customary  posts,  and  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  this  singular  desertion  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  by 
their  constituents  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  session.  The  pre¬ 
text  assigned  for  this  absence  was 
the  inutility  of  farther  resistance 
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to  the  overwhelming  majorities 
by  which  the  propositions  of  the 
ministry  had  been  carried ;  and 
the  imputation  of  revolutionary 
principles  which  was  unsparingly 
attached  to  such  members  as  did 
not  coincide  with  the  policy  of 
the  existing  administration.  The 
secession  may  with  more  proba¬ 
bility  be  traced  to  the  blindness 
of  party  fanaticism,  and  the  con¬ 
temptible  jealousy  of  disappointed 
ambition. 

The  speech  from  the  throne 
regretted,  that  all  endeavour  for 
the  restoration  of  peace  had  pro¬ 
ved  unavailing.  It  noticed  the 
British  declaration,  published 
subsequent  to  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiation  at  Lisle,  and  pointed 
to  the  papers  which  were  ordered 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  as 
justificatory  of  the  British  conduct. 
It  expressed  entire  reliance  on 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  zeal,  magnani¬ 
mity,  and  courage  of  the  people. 
After  a  merited  eulogium  on  Lord 
Duncan,  it  adverted  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  ensuing  year,  with 
an  expression  of  hope  that  the 
state  of  the  war  might  admit  of 
some  diminution  in  the  public 
burdens,  and  it  concluded  by 
earnestly  recommending  a  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  principles  and  po¬ 
licy  by  which  the  security  and 
happiness  of  England  had  been 
hitherto  preserved. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl 
of  Glasgow  moved  the  address ; 
in  examining  his  majesty’s  speech, 
and  the  declaration  which  had 
preceded  it,  he  said  it  was  most 
clearly  apparent,  that  our  sove¬ 
reign  had  been  actuated  all  along 
by  principles  of  justice  and 
moderation.  Those  documents 


pointed  out  the  maligant  and  in¬ 
sidious  conduct  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  ; 
this  conduct  it  was,  on  their  part, 
which  left  it  no  longer  in  the  po¬ 
wer  of  his  majesty  to  indulge  his 
beneficent  inclinations  towards 
peace  ;  and  in  pursuit  of  this  ob¬ 
ject  he  had  gone  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  his 
people,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
crown.  Much  as  that  event  was 
to  be  desired,  his  lordship  hoped 
that  there  was  yet  spirit  enough 
in  the  country  not  to  accept  it  at 
the  price  of  the  honour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  His  majesty  had 
himself  proposed  a  treaty  for 
peace  to  the  enemy  ;  and  after  it 
was  abruptly  terminated,  he  had 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  re¬ 
newing  it;  and  with  the  most 
earnest  solicitude  for  that  event, 
had  directed  his  minister  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  Lisle  as  long  as  possible, 
namely,  till  a  positive  order  from 
the  directory  obliged  him  to  return. 

From  this  review,  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  ambition  of  France.  What, 
in  truth,  was  the  avowed  state  of 
the  negotiation  so  lately  termi¬ 
nated  ?  The  enemy  had  required 
a  restitution  of  all  the  conquests 
our  valour  had  achieved,  and  this, 
not  as  the  price  of  peace,  but  of 
negotiation?  Such,  with  their  pre¬ 
tended  candour,  were  the  terms 
they  had  the  hardihood  to  pro¬ 
pose;  so  that  we,  who  had  every 
thing  to  give  and  nothing  to  re¬ 
ceive,  must  resign  all  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  to  treaty  !  By  this  proce¬ 
dure  we  were  called  upon  to  sur¬ 
render  our  national  dignity:  and 
if  these  were  the  conditions  of 
peace,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
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last  resources  of  the  country 
would  be  cheerfully  brought  forth, 
rather  than  submit  to  compromise 
our  safety,  independence,  and  ho¬ 
nour. 

But  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  contending  parties  when  this 
arrogant  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  was  advanced?  Was 
it  in  a  moment  of  humiliation,  de¬ 
feat,  and  disgrace  ?  No  ;  it  was 
in  the  full  career  of  our  conquest 
that  they  had  dared  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  their  insolent  demands : 
their  fleet  was  perfectly  annihi¬ 
lated,  which,  his  lordship  said, 
left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind,  that 
they  must  see  the  impotence  of 
all  their  schemes  in  any  way  to 
injure  this  country.  The  late 
splendid  victory  of  lord  Duncan 
showed  what  our  navy  could  ac¬ 
complish  ;  and  whilst  we  could 
command  such  heroic  efforts  of 
valour,  we  should,  under  divine 
Providence,  determine  to  rely 
upon  them:  we  had  prowess,  and 
we  had  resources  ;  our  commerce 
was  extensive,  our  finances  were 
unimpaired  ;  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  our  military  operations  had 
been  successful.  A  nation  thus 
circumstanced  had  no  ground  for 
despondency  :  he  therefore  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers  was  politic  and 
proper,  and  such  as  eventually 
would  best  conduce  to  an  honour¬ 
able  peace.  He  concluded  with 
moving  an  address  to  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  returning  thanks 
for  his  most  gracious  speech. 

Lord  Gwydir  said,  that  the 
powers  of  language  had  been  so 
often  employed  to  describe  the 
complicated  nature  of  this  war, 
that  words  had  lost  their  effect  by 
repetition  ;  but  the  magnitude  and 


importance  of  the  object  remain¬ 
ing  the  same,  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  declare  the  principles 
which  had  governed  his  public 
conduct.  Pie  had  supported  the 
war  from  its  commencement,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  esteemed  it  a  just 
and  necessary  war:  every  event, 
every  circumstance  had  confirmed 
his  opinion  ;  and  from  this  con¬ 
viction  he  called  upon  their  lord- 
ships  to  support  the  address. 

Three  times  had  his  majesty’s 
ministers  gone  to  the  utmost 
verge  that  prudence  or  honour 
would  admit,  in  the  hope  of  end¬ 
ing  this  unexampled  contest  by 
negotiation :  the  result  was  well 
known ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  a  reason  for  our  ambas¬ 
sador  having  been  received,  un¬ 
less  it  was  to  afford  the  jacobin 
party  in  France  an  opportunity  of 
adding  insult  to  injury.  It  had 
been  stated  from  high  authority, 
that  a  point  of  honour  was  almost 
the  only  rational  cause  of  war  :  a 
dispute  for  trade,  or  territorial 
possession,  might  be  easily  com¬ 
promised,  or  given  up;  but  the 
honour  of  a  country  gone,  its  im¬ 
portance  must  fall  with  it,  and  it 
would  soon  become  the  derision 
of  mankind.  Had  the  object  of 
the  war  been  changed  ?  Certainly 
not :  the  means  of  carrying  it  on 
had  varied,  but  the  preservation 
of  Great  Britain  had  from  its 
commencement  been  the  one 
grand  pursuit. 

The  aim  of  France  was  univer¬ 
sal  dominion  ;  and  whether  they 
pursued  it  by  war  or  treaty,  the 
object  had  been  never  varied. 

With  professions  of  justice, 
faith,  humanity,  they  had  thought 
no  actions  too  atrocious  to  be 
committed ;  and  indulging  their 
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imaginations  in  ideal  victory  over 
this  country,  they  already  consi¬ 
dered  it  as  a  conquered  enemy, 
and  would  listen  to  no  terms  hut 
such  as  they  should  dictate.  The 
laws  which  they  had  made  applied 
only  to  themselves ;  occasional 
possession  created  of  itself  inde¬ 
feasible  right  ;  but  when  this 
doctrine  came  under  discussion 
with  their  adversaries,  it  was  ex¬ 
actly  reversed  as  applied  to  them, 
and  they  instantly  demanded  a 
previous  unconditional  restitution 
of  every  thing  that  had  been  taken 
either  from  themselves  or  their 
pretended  allies.  Had  these 
haughty  terms  been  acceded  to, 
our  dishonour  would  have  been 
sealed,  but  peace  would  have 
been  yet  more  distant.  No  ne¬ 
gotiator  could  have  proposed 
such  conditions  but  with  a  view  of 
forcing  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
So  much  for  the  justice  of  their 
theory  and  practice. 

His  lordship  said  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  comment  on 
their  bad  faith,  either  in  the 
treaties  they  had  dictated  and 
broken,  or  the  alliances  they  had 
formed  and  abused  ;  but  it  would 
be  well  if  Europe  would  take 
warning,  from  these  treaties  and 
alliances,  of  what  thev  might  ex- 

1  */  O 

pect. 

Far  different  had  been  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  country  :  the  state  of 
the  funds,  the  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties  under  which  we  had  exerted 
and  maintained  our  public  credit, 
must  have  convinced  our  allies  of 
the  efforts  we  made  to  supply 
their  wants :  we  had  more  than 
fulfilled  every  engagement,  and 
in  the  negotiation  we  proposed, 
their  interests  had  been  combined 
with  our  own. 


Perhaps  it  was  wise  to  learn  by 
negotiation  the  extent  of  the  inso¬ 
lent  demands  of  the  faction  in 
France  ;  perhaps  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  to  this  country  that 
peace  was  impossible,  in  order 
to  rouse  that  vigorous  exertion 
which  its  interest  and  honour  re¬ 
quired.  The  ministers  had  gone 
to  every  length  which  prudence 
and  dignity  permitted — if  not  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  after  the  reception  of 
such  advances,  the  nation  would 
be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  it  hesitated  one  moment 
in  resenting  the  insult,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  challenge. 

Earl  Fitz william  rose,  and  with 
much  warmth  concurred  in  the 
same  opinion ;  but  there  were 
some  words  in  the  address,  he 
said,  to  which  he  could  not  agree, 
because,  he  said,  he  conceived 
that  they  tended  to  weaken  the 
principle  upon  which  the  house 
might  wish  to  come  forward  with 
their  support  of  his  majesty. 
Every  expression  implying  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  to  restore  peace  should 
be  omitted ;  nor  would  he  ever 
lend  his  sanction  to  the  carrying 
on  a  negotiation  with  a  power  so 
anomalous,  so  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  Europe,  as  the  French 
republic. 

His  lordship  much  lamented 
that  his  majesty  had  been  advised 
to  make  a  declaration  two  ses¬ 
sions  ago,  affirming  that  France 
was  then  in  a  state  to  maintain 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  ; 
whereas  between  that  government 
and  ours  there  subsisted  no  com¬ 
mon  principles;  and  only  the  res¬ 
toration  of  monarchy  could  ren¬ 
der  it  capable  of  existence  with 
safety  to  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
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rope.  He  believed  this  declara¬ 
tion  had  contributed  to  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war,  had  weakened 
energy,  had  engendered  distrust 
amongst  the  allies,  and  that  its 
consequence  had  been  the  treaty 
of  Udina. 

He  wished  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
object  of  the  French  government: 
it  was  the  lust  of  universal  em¬ 
pire  ;  it  had  debased  their  old  es¬ 
tablishment  ;  it  distinguished  their 
new.  It  was  unnecessary,  he  said, 
to  trace  its  revolutionary  progress 
in  all  their  conquests,  intrigues, 
and  negotiations ;  but  all  were 
strongly  and  incontestibly  marked 
with  this  characteristic  feature. 
He  begged  their  lordships  to  re¬ 
collect  the  professions  of  liberty 
and  equality  with  which  the  Dutch 
and  all  their  dependencies  had 
been  amused  and  deceived  ;  their 
conduct  to  Avignon  (and  Avignon 
had  never  been  their  enemy  ;)  nei¬ 
ther  did  Geneva  stand  in  that  si¬ 
tuation  ;  the  neutrality  of  Venice, 
and  the  complaisance  of  Genoa 
towards  the  French  government, 
did  not  protect  them  from  the 
rage  of  jacobin  proselytism.  Their 
treatment  of  the  Italian  states 
also,  and  their  conduct  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  demonstrated  their  aim. 
Friendly  as  well  as  neutral  pow¬ 
ers  had  been  deprived  of  their 
rights  by  Bonaparte,  on  no  other 
pretence  than  the  convenience  or 
advantage  of  the  republic.  Dis¬ 
organisation  in  all  its  extent  had 
uniformly  succeeded  every  estab¬ 
lishment  they  had  been  able  to 
overthrow.  An  incompatibility 
of  coalescing  with  any  power 
whatever  was  their  own  incommu¬ 
nicable  prerogative  ;  it  was  for  the 
privilege  of  regenerating  the  con¬ 


stitutions  of  other  nations,  and 
proselyting  other  states,  that  they 
threw  away  all  their  old  forms, 
burst  upon  every  people  in  their 
vicinity,  and  convulsed  them  with 
their  enthusiasm  ;  and  wherever 
they  penetrated  by  art  or  arms 
the  revolutionary  mania  followed 
them. 

Never  had  such  swarms  of 
banditti  issued  as  had  issued  from 
the  cultivated  empire  of  France, 
and  overspread  the  surrounding 
kingdoms  with  madness  and  with 
guilt !  And  was  this  the  nation 
with  which  England  wTas  ready  to 
make  engagements  ?  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  rulers  evinced  what 
we  might  expect  from  their 
warmest  professions.  These  were 
formed  upon  the  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  had  presented  within 
these  two  months  a  dreadful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  cant  of  liberty,  and  the 
horror  of  despotism.  Was  not 
their  late  proscription  of  65  de¬ 
puties,  and  their  disfranchisement 
of  33  departments,  for  whose  re¬ 
presentation  they  had  arbitrarily 
and  openly  sent  creatures  of  their 
own  to  the  council  of  five  hun¬ 
dred,  an  instance  of  this  ?  In 
fact,  the  councils  were  not  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  directory  ;  and  this  pretended 
representation  extended  even  to 
the  subordinate  municipal  officers. 
Of  this  primary  principle  in  de¬ 
mocracy  how  much  had  they 
boasted,  and  how  little  had  they 
realized  it ! 

Was  the  expulsion  of  such  a 
number  of  those  chosen  by  their 
constituents  meant  to  exemplify 
their  doctrine,  or  to  explain  it? 
did  equality  consist  of  such  out¬ 
rages  on  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  each  other  ?  and  had  we  any 
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reason  to  expect  better  conduct 
than  they  adopted  amongst  them¬ 
selves  ?  Here,  therefore,  his 
lordship  said,  he  was  pledged  to 
the  house  and  to  the  public  to 
make  no  peace  where  peace  could 
neither  be  honourable  nor  lasting. 
It  deserved  consideration,  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  not  better  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  on  its  original 
ground,  or,  by  ending  the  one, 
basely  to  relinquish  the  other  ? 
The  war,  it  was  true,  had  cost 
this  country  many  millions ;  but 
the  taxes  were  paid,  our  resources 
rising,  our  trade  increased,  and 
our  commerce  flourishing.  What 
was  the  situation  of  the  enemy  in 
this  respect  ?  All  the  armies  they 
had  raised,  all  the  magazines  they 
had  filled,  all  the  treasures  they 
had  expended,  all  that  they  had 
done,  had  been  effected,  not  by 
any  well  digested  plan  of  equal 
contribution,  but  by  making  the 
property  of  individuals  answera¬ 
ble  to  the  exigences  of  the  state. 
With  our  revenue  it  was  far 
otherwise  ;  more  money  had  been 
offered  to  government  than  the 
minister  had  occasion  for  ;  and 
any  sum  might  have  been  obtain¬ 
ed  to  carry  on  a  wrar,  of  which 
the  people  felt  the  justice  and  ne-  / 
cessity.  In  fact,  all  our  resources 
had  rather  improved  than  dimi¬ 
nished.  Where  were  not  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  exported  ?  in  what  sea 
was  not  the  British  navy  trium¬ 
phant  ?  and  were  all  these  instan¬ 
ces  of  our  glory  to  be  surrendered 
for  the  amity  of  a  government  in¬ 
capable  of  accepting,  cementing, 
or  realizing  it?  Could  we  hope 
for  better  treatment  than  any  of 
their  other  allies  ?  Had  they  in¬ 
deed  been  true  to  each  other,  had 
they  been  animated  with  as  much 


zeal  to  defend,  as  the  French  to 
attack,  this  war  might  have  been 
terminated  happily  long  ago  :  by 
our  own  mismanagement,  by  mu¬ 
tual  jealousy,  wre  had  ruined  the 
cause  we  wished  to  have  protect¬ 
ed,  and  the  desertion  of  one  led  to 
that  of  another ;  but  though  left 
in  the  field  alone,  we  yet  occupied 
such  vantage  ground  as  might 
enable  us  to  hold  them  for  a 
length  of  time  in  perfect  defiance. 
Was  not  the  emperor  (the  most 
relied  on  continental  bulwark!)  a 
beacon  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try?  He,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  preserved  the  empire,  in¬ 
stead  of  proving  himself  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  people,  was  actually, 
by  the  ascendancy  of  the  French, 
in  his  councils,  become  a  jacobin  : 
the  king  of  Prussia  might  also 
turn  such,  and  fall  in  with  the 
schemes  of  this  ambitious  re¬ 
public,  which  already  called  out 
for  a  Transrhenane  republic  on 
the  borders  of  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia  ! 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  concluded 
with  exhorting  their  lordships,  if 
they  venerated  patriotism,  liberty, 
or  laws,  to  resist  all  terms  of 
coalescence  with  this  regicide  go¬ 
vernment.  He  reminded  them  of 
his  majesty’s  wrords  in  a  former 
speech,  “  that  we  fought  for  or¬ 
der,  morality,  and  religion  nor 
could  w^e  consistently  submit  to 
conditions  of  peace,  until  the  old 
monarchy  wTas  restored  in  France, 
and  an  hereditary  sovereign  seat¬ 
ed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances¬ 
tors. 

Lord  Grenville  professed  him¬ 
self  to  be  entirely  of  opinion  w  ith 
his  noble  friend,  that  there  wras 
no  safety  for  any  people  by  being 
at  peace  with  the  French ;  and 
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the  horrible  picture  which  he  had 
so  eloquently  drawn  of  the  nature 
of  their  friendship  was  justified 
by  the  history  of  their  conduct 
towards  the  nations  whom  they 
had  ruined.  The  calamities  they 
had  endured  were  not  so  much 
occasioned  by  making  peace,  as 
by  continuing  at  peace  with 
France :  they  had  sought  safety 
in  a  temporising  system ;  and, 
by  ignominious  compliances  with 
bad  principles,  had  laid  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  miseries  which 
had  followed. 

It  wras  not  by  compromises, 
however  humble,  nor  sacrifices, 
however  extravagant,  that  secu¬ 
rity  could  be  obtained  against 
such  a  system ;  it  was  by  a  vi¬ 
gorous  resistance  of  their  princi¬ 
ples,  a  manly  disregard  of  their 
threats,  and  a  zealous  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  own  constitution, 
that  we  could  secure  to  ourselves 
the  blessings  of  our  established 
government. 

But  he  differed  from  the  noble 
earl  as  to  the  inference  he  had 
drawn,  that  this  country  never  - 
could  with  safety  make  peace  with 
the  French  republic.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  never  once  encouraged 
such  an  idea,  or  expressed  such  a 
sentiment ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  peace  might  now  be 
both  practicable  and  permanent, 
and  obtained  upon  conditions 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  this 
empire ;  nor  had  his  majesty’s 
ministers  declared  that  no  peace 
could  or  ought  to  be  made  with 
the  republic,  only,  that  it  was 
more  likely  to  be  durable  under 
a  monarchy.  His  lordship  dwelt 
some  time  upon  this  point,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  however  we  might  have 
preferred  to  treat  with  one  kind 
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of  government  rather  than  ano- 
ther,  we  had  never  made  any  go¬ 
vernment  a  sine  qua  non  of  nego¬ 
tiation.  Fie  objected  to  the 
amendment  which  would  make 
the  revival  of  the  old  monarchy 
in  France  the  condition  of  our 
treaty,  and  he  considered  it  as 
opposite  to  the  very  part  in  the 
address  which  the  house  would 
wish  to  support ;  viz.  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  they  highly  approved  of 
his  majesty’s  endeavours  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  French  republic  in 
order  to  restore  peace ;  and  that 
it  now  was  evident,  from  the  in¬ 
solent  spirit  of  the  enemy,  to 
whom  the  continuance  of  the  war 
was  to  be  attributed. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
entreated  their  lordships  to 
surrender  their  prejudices,  and 
contemplate  the  danger  of  their 
situation.  The  declaration,  he 
said,  had  made  a  serious  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind  ;  unaccompanied 
as  it  was  with  documents,  he  read 
it  with  a  perfect'  confidence  that 
the  main  facts  stated  were  true ; 
but  wdiat  did  they  prove  ?  That 
the  French  directory  had  no  in¬ 
tention  to  make  peace  with  us, 
but  were  implacably  hostile  to 
the  government  of  this  country  ! 
This  was  a  most  important  mat¬ 
ter,  for  then  the  question  was, 
what  were  we  to  do  in  that  predi¬ 
cament  ?  The  noble  earl  says, 
continue  the  war; — but  how? 
Great  Britain  was  not  to  be  placed* 
on  a  footing  with  the  petty  states 
which  the  drunkenness  of  the 
French  revolution  had  disturbed  ; 
nor  ought  we  to  be  diverted  from 
the  contemplation  of  our  own 
case  by  such  references.  He  left 
them,  with  all  the  predictions 
which  had  so  fatally  deluded  their 
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lordships,  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  French  continuing  their  sys¬ 
tem.  We  were  come  to  that 
point  when  we  were  to  act  for 
ourselves  ;  and  it  was  needless  to 
remind  the  house  of  the  principle 
of  those  who  had  carried  on  the 
war,  which  had  been,  that  we 
could  not  make  any  impression 
on  France  without  a  continental 
ally.  If  this  were  true,  what 
must  we  do  when  the  French  had 
made  a  jacobin  of  the  emperor. 

The  Marquess  observed,  that 
he  should  not  have  presumed  to 
have  called  his  imperial  majesty 
by  this  name,  but  he  borrowed 
the  expression  from  the  noble 
earl. 

Could  we  go  on  without  an 
ally  for  any  purpose  of  offence  ? 
We  could  not  hope  to  recover  the 
king  of  Prussia  ;  he  might  become 
a  jacobin  also  ;  he  long  ago  had 
wisdom  to  quit  the  scene,  and 
now  we  found  that  even  the  em¬ 
peror  had  withdrawn.  Fie  hoped, 
however,  that  we  should  find  him 
a  man  of  honour  in  his  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  the  money  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  country,  which  our 
ministers  had  constantly  declared 
was  not  a  subsidy,  but  a  solemn 
loan,  would  be  paid  with  punctu¬ 
ality  and  honour.  But  the  consi¬ 
deration  which  he  particularly 
wished  to  impress,  was,  that  wre 
were  called  upon  to  persevere  in 
the  contest,  without  the  means  so 
frequently  stated  as  essential  to 
its  success.  Our  resources  were 
affirmed  to  be  rising;  but  were 
they  actually  so?  The  papers 
which  he  had  read  respecting  the 
trade  with  Portugal,  and  the  wine 
trade,  afforded  proof  of  a  lament¬ 
able  decay ;  it  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  not  productive, 


but  that  they  were  deficient.  It 
was  not  then  because  our  sailors 
had  conquered,  because  we  had 
demonstrated  to  all  the  world  the 
character  of  our  natural  strength, 
that  therefore  we  had  the  means 
of  carrying  on  an  offensive  war 
against  France  without  a  conti¬ 
nental  ally.  Our  sailors,  indeed, 
had  shown  the  true  vis  animi  of 
the  British  marine ;  they  had 
shown  that  the  country  could 
rise,  in  spite  of  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  ministers,  like  the  natu¬ 
ral  strength  of  youth,  which  in  a 
casual  sickness  resists  all  the 
blunders  of  physicians.  But  what 
could  our  naval  exploits  avail  in 
such  a  contest  ?  They  made  us 
masters  of  the  sea  indeed,  but 
where  should  we  land  ?  If  we 
had  the  seas,  France  had  its 
ports ;  it  was  necessary  to  the 
circuit  of  commerce  that  the 
markets  should  be  open.  What 
then  was  our  relative  situation  ? 
We  had  ships  that  traversed  and 
commanded  the  ocean ;  the 
French  had  armies  that  traversed 
and  commanded  the  shores  :  we 
could  ship  our  manufactures,  but 
where  could  we  expose  them  to 
sale  ?  What  sea  was  there  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  Hamburgh,  or 
Paris  and  Hanover,  or  Paris  and 
Lisbon  ?  The  French  occupied, 
and  they  would  occupy,  every 
point  of  contact  with  the  main 
land  of  Europe.  We  had  talked 
of  a  counter-revolution  ;  were  we 
yet  weak  enough  to  cherish  this 
puerile  expectation  ?  if  so,  he 
begged  leave  to  refer  their  lord- 
ships  to  a  most  able  pamphlet, 
written  by  a  late  comptroller-ge¬ 
neral  of  France.  Mons.  de  Ca- 
lonne  asserted  (and  his  authority 
was  of  weight,)  that  the  assignats 
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and  mandats  had  produced  the 
contrary  effect  to  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  ;  that  it  was  quite  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  talk  about  the  property  of 
a  nation,  where  all  its  property 
was  afloat.  Its  very  paper,  which 
we  idly  supposed  the  source  of 
ruin,  wns  not  merely  a  genuine 
resource  for  the  time  it  lasted, 
but,  by  our  attacks  upon  it,  it  be¬ 
came  the  principle  of  salvation  to 
France ;  it  worked  out  its  own 
cure ;  and  that  country,  from 
having  more  paper  than  all  the 
world  put  together,  had  now  less 
than  ours. 

The  Marquess  declared  so¬ 
lemnly  he  was  himself  no  jaco¬ 
bin  ;  he  came  not  to  the  house  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  spirit  of 
a  Frenchman — but  in  this  dread¬ 
ful  crisis  he  knew  but  one  means, 
but  one  chance  for  safety,  but  one 
powerful  resource  left  to  the  na¬ 
tion — a  change  of  ministers.  Fie 
yet  had  confidence  it  would  be 
tried  ;  for  the  chief  magistrate  of 
our  government  it  was  not  great 
talents  which  were  required,  so 
much  as  that  plain  integrity  and 
humane  attention  to  the  good  of 
the  people,  which  rejects  all  per¬ 
sonal  considerations,  and  seeks 
only  their  happiness.  In  this 
view  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
public  zeal,  if  his  majesty  would 
enter  into  a  serious  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  likely  methods 
to  restore  peace ;  and  every  ho¬ 
nest  man  would  tell  him  that  a 
change  of  ministers  was  the  most 
likely  method.  Let  us  suppose 
the  manner  in  which  the  directory 
of  France  would  reason  on  this 
subject ;  might  it  not  be  in  this 
strain?  “  We  have  convinced 
the  powers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  of  the  folly  of  the  crusade 
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they  undertook  against  us;  we 
have  sent  armies  into  the  field 
whose  victories  have  surpassed 
those  of  ancient  Rome  at  its  pin¬ 
nacle  of  glory  ;  we  have  magni¬ 
fied  the  power  of  our  country  up¬ 
on  the  basis  which  gave  rise  to 
the  war ;  we  are  young  in  the 
enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  and 
all  the  means  of  a  vigorous  go¬ 
vernment  are  in  our  hands ;  one 
obstinate  nation  only,  under  hot¬ 
headed  councils,  persists  in  its 
attack  upon  us,  and  charging  us 
with  every  species  of  atrocity, 
denounces  us  to  all  the  world  as 
the  authors  of  the  war  which  has 
so  long  deluged  Europe  with 
blood.  We,  who  only  wanted  li¬ 
berty,  have  conquered  the  powers 
which  wanted  plunder,  and  have 
aggrandised  ourselves  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  assailants.  This 
power,  which  thus  perseveres 
against  us,  is  brought  to  embar¬ 
rassments  which  it  can  neither 
palliate  nor  conceal ;  it  stands  upon 
a  tottering  base  ;  the  very  shadow 
of  a  descent  on  Ireland  convulsed 
its  bank  ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  it  threatens  to  pour  forth  ven¬ 
geance  upon  us,  it  is  ready  to 
sink  under  the  efforts  it  has  al¬ 
ready  made.  Shall  we  yield  to 
this  insulated  foe,  who  has  no 
armies  with  which  it  can  wound 
us  ?  Even  in  asking  for  peace 
they  mean  hostility— they  seek  an 
armistice  which  shall  give  them 
time  to  take  breath,  and  attack  us 
to  more  advantage  again — they 
are  insincere — they  are  our  only 
enemy,  and  now  is  the  moment  to 
save  France  from  their  designs.” 

It  was  possible  (the  Marquess 
said)  that  the  directory  would 
hold  such  language  ;  which, 
though  it  could  not  be  wholly 
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justified,  had  too  much  truth  on 
its  side.  They  had  too  much 
reason  to  doubt  our  sincerity, 
even  in  our  professions  of  peace  ; 
for  in  all  the  instances  where 
commissioners  had  been  appointed 
to  negotiate,  a  dark  game  had 
been  played  which  contradicted 
the  public  professions  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cabinet.  Thus  when  a  com¬ 
missioner  was  sent  to  Switzerland, 
and  Mr.  Wickham  opened  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  French, 
they  discovered  it  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan. 
Again,  when  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  sent  to  Paris,  whilst  we  were 
making  professions  of  peace  there, 
we  were  negotiating  a  hostile 
treaty  with  Russia,  for  such  it 
was  now  known  was  the  fact,  and  the 
treaty  was  ready  for  signing  when 
the  empress  died.  And  last  of 
all,  our  negotiation  at  Lisle  was 
accompanied  by  that  counter-re¬ 
volutionary  insurrection  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  France,  which  produced 
the  convulsion  of  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  in  which  they  said 
that  they  discovered  the  hand  of 
the  English  minister.  The  Mar¬ 
quess  disclaimed  having  any  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  remarked,  that  people 
must  be  wilfully  blind  who  did 
not  perceive  that  the  French  had 
charged  our  ministry  with  the 
fact,  and  that  our  declaration  was 
shy  of  disproving  the  charge. 
What  then  would  an  honest  ad¬ 
viser  of  his  majesty  say?  but 
that  ministers  who  had  thus  con¬ 
ducted  themselves,  and  thus  exas¬ 
perated  the  enemy,  were  less 
likely  than  other  men  to  procure 
peace  for  the  country.  They 
would  entreat  his  majesty,  at 
least,  to  try  the  experiment;  they 


would  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
advantage  of  asserting  with  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  war  was  conti¬ 
nued  only  because  the  British  ca¬ 
binet  was  insincere.  But  it  might 
be  asked,  upon  what  basis  peace 
ought  to  be  concluded  ?  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  if  it  was  conclu¬ 
ded  in  a  total  abandonment  of 
every  idea  of  promoting  internal 
insurrection  in  France,  he  should 
not  be  very  anxious  in  specifying 
the  conditions.  Neither  East  nor 
West  Indian  colonies,  no,  nor 
Trincomale  itself,  was  sufficient 
argument  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  As  to  West  India  set¬ 
tlements,  the  recent  events  had 
materially  changed  our  policy 
with  regard,  to  them.  When  we 
enjoyed  all  their  consumption  it 
was  far  different  ;  but  now  that 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  trans¬ 
ferred  to  America,  which  would 
one  day  take  those  islands  to  it¬ 
self,  and  when  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  humanity  had  done  so 
much  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes,  and  the  French 
revolution  had  introduced  princi¬ 
ples  of  insubordination,  he  would 
not  contend  a  day  about  any  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  West  Indies.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
about  which  so  many  lofty  ex¬ 
pectations  were  formed,  the  whole 
was  found  to  be  a  dream. 

The  whole  was  then  reduced  to 
Trincomale  ;  and  though  he  must 
acknowledge  that  it  was  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  to  the  defence  of  the 
eastern  empire,  and  the  thing  for 
which  we  ought  to  negotiate,  and 
to  procure  if  possible,  yet  it  was 
not  worth  farther  slaughter  :  we 
had  gained  the  East  without  it, 
we  had  taken  it  before  now,  and 
given  it  up,  nor  was  it  worth  ano- 
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fcher  campaign,  which  would  cost 
us  30  millions. 

Let  us  engage  the  European 
powers  (those  on  whom  we  could 
prevail)  in  a  defensive  league  ;  in 
fact,  our  system  ought  to  be 
purely  defensive ;  nor  was  a  de¬ 
fensive  war  a  great  evil  to  this 
country,  compared  with  that 
which  we  had  been  doomed  to 
suffer.  Our  means  for  such  a 
system  were  large ;  our  nautical 
skill,  and  our  nautical  capital 
would  maintain  to  us  the  true  so¬ 
vereignty  of  the  seas,  for  it  would 
secure  to  us  the  empire  of  its 
commerce  :  let  us  regain  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Europe,  which  we  had 
lost  by  our  pride  and  rapacity, 
let  us  proclaim  freedom  to  neutral 
nations  (for  in  the  end  we  should 
be  forced  to  do  it,  and  with  an  ill 
grace),  and  by  thus  recognising 
the  commercial  liberty  of  the 
world,  wre  should  be  the  first  to 
profit  from  it.  His  lordship  then 
touched  upon  the  state  of  Ireland  ; 
the  representation  of  its  grievan¬ 
ces,  he  said,  if  true,  demanded 
instant  redress  ;  and  if  it  were  de¬ 
layed  there  remained  but  one  al¬ 
ternative,  a  federal  union,  or  sepa¬ 
ration.  Eeople  wTho  w’ere  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  us,  had  a  right  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  their  property  and  quiet ; 
and  there  was  no  means  of  restoring 
both,  but  by  making  peace  with 
this  mighty  nation,  who,  together 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  had 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  country 
before  them.  They  were  not  ex¬ 
hausted  as  we  were  ;  they  had 
not  run  through  all  the  classes 
of  taxation ;  the  combat  was  un¬ 
equal,  and  he  dreaded  the  event. 
Peace  was  necessary  for  our  de¬ 
liverance  ;  by  this  alone  we  might 
lessen  our  expenses,  and  pave  the 
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way  for  the  amelioration  of  oar 
internal  state ;  we  might  satisfy 
the  people  that  their  representa¬ 
tion  was  substantial,  not  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  nonsense  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  by  gradual  reforms 
growing  out  of  the  constitution  it¬ 
self.  We  had  a  prince  of  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  throne,  wdio  had 
friends  able  to  give  him  sound 
advice :  and  the  Marquess  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  wish,  that  by  acting 
upon  their  counsels  he  might  yet 
rescue  his  people  from  the  fate 
which  seemed  impending,  and  that 
we  might  owe  the  national  safety 
to  his  paternal  care. 

Lord  Mulgrave  admitted,  that 
if  peace  could  be  obtained  by  a 
change  of  ministers,  they  ought 
to  be  changed  immediately,  what¬ 
ever  merits  they  possessed ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  this  desirable 
consequence  would  follow  such  a 
change.  Supposing  it  to  take 
place,  who  was  to  succeed  them  ? 
The  noble  marquess  undoubtedly 
bad  abilities  and  '  experience  as  a 
statesman  that  well  qualified  him 
for  the  situation  of  a  minister  ; 
but  who  would  place  confidence 
in  him  after  his  speech  of  that 
evening  ?  In  his  moderate  mani¬ 
festo,  speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  directory,  he  had  insinuated 
every  thing  that  was  degrading  to 
the  dignity  of  this  country  ;  in  his 
second  character  of  a  passionate 
member  of  the  directory,  he  had 
gone  still  farther,  and,  with  the 
fury  of  a  jacobin,  levelled  the 
British  character  to  the  ground, 
and  triumphed  in  its  degradation. 

He  dissented  from  the  marquess 
respecting  the  means  we  yet  pos¬ 
sessed  of  retaining  the  West  In¬ 
dies-,  as  well  as  their  value,  and 
also  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
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Trineomale.  But  what  had  been 
the  counsel  recommended  ?  A  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  with  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe.  But  against  France 
the  noble  marquess  had  taken  care 
not  to  be  understood.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  said,  it  was  an  axiom  that 
defensive  war  led  to  offensive  con¬ 
duct,  and  consequently  provoked 
all  the  dangers  of  offensive  war 
without  its  advantages ;  and  by 
this  plan  all  security  was  to  be 
given  up  before  we  could  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  peace.  The  war  ought  to 
be  carried  on  ;  and  there  was  no 
utility  in  removing  the  ministers, 
nor  could  he  suppose  wre  should 
sink  under  our  present  difficulties, 
whilst  the  courage,  energy,  and 
resources  of  the  nation  remained 
as  they  did  at  present. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after 
approving  of  the  conduct  of  those 
lords  who  had  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  the  house,  observed 
that  parliament  had  of  late  been 
much  neglected  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  still  less  regard  than 
usual  had  been  shown  to  what 
was  due  to  their  lordships.  His 
grace  then  referred  to  that  part 
of  the  declaration  which  had 
stated  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
France,  requiring  that  his  majesty 
should  give  up,  without  compen¬ 
sation,  the  necessary  defences  of 
his  possessions,  and  the  future 
safeguard  of  his  empire  ;  nor  was 
this  demand  brought  forward  as 
the  price  of  peace,  but  of  nego» 
tiation. 

He  remarked,  that  this  proved 
the  enemy  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
not  that  the  minister  was  in  the 
right.  The  declaration  and  the 
papers  were  said  to  have  proved, 
“  that  every  step  had  been  taken 


on  his  majesty’s  part  to  accelerate 
peace,  and  that  the  long  delay 
arid  final  rupture  of  the  negotiation 
was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
evasive  conduct  and  unwarrant¬ 
able  pretensions  of  the  French.” 
His  grace  observed,  that  no  such 
papers  had  appeared  before  their 
lordships.  The  address  implied  that 
these  papers  bad  been  satisfactory, 
whereas  they  never  had  been  seen. 
This  was  a  mode  of  voting  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  conduct  of  mN 
nisters  before  they  knew  what  it 
was  ;  and  therefore  he  moved  an 
amendment,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  was,  that  after  thanking  his 
Majesty,  might  be  added,  <£  when 
their  lordships  were  satisfied  with 
the  contents  of  these  papers,  no 
co-operations  of  theirs  should  be 
wanting  to  carry  his  Majesty’s 
intentions  into  effect.” 

Lord  Grenville  said  the  motion 
was  most  irregular;  he  had  no 
objection  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  it,  but  not  in  its  present  form. 
It  was  the  custom  of  parliament 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  to  lay  the 
documents  to  which  it  referred 
before  the  house  afterwards  ;  this 
would  be  done  the  next  day,  and 
he  would  predict  that  their  lord- 
ships  would  be  clearly  satisfied 
that  every  thing  had  been  done 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  which 
had  been  stated  in  the  declara¬ 
tion. 

The  original  question  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

In  the  commons,  Mr.  W. 
Bootle  moved  the  address ;  he 
professed  to  do  it  with  more  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  because  whatever  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  there  might 
have  been  respecting  the  cause  of 
the  war,  there  could  be  but  one, 
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as  to  the  necessity  of  its  continu¬ 
ance,  when  our  enemies  had  left 
us  no  alternative. 

The  restoration  of  tranquillity 
and  of  uninterrupted  commerce 
were  objects  of  as  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  sovereign  as  to  the 
subjects  of  a  commercial  country  ; 
and  we  could  not  doubt  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  his  majesty 
would  have  come  to  parliament, 
to  have  informed  them,  that  an 
honourable  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  the  fruits  of  his  second  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  that  he  had  met  with 
an  enemy  equally  disposed  for 
conciliation,  equally  desirous  to 
act  up  to  their  loud  professions, 
and  to  make  those  mutual  sacri¬ 


fices  and  compensations  which 
the  custom  of  negotiation  re¬ 
quired. 

Very  different  was  the  present 
case :  his  majesty  indeed  might 
tell  us  with  truth,  that,  animated 
with  the  desire  of  conducing-  to 

\  _  #  o 

the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  he  had 
again  stepped  forward  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  have  satisfied  a 
reasonable  enemy ;  that  he  had 
even  risked  the  dignity  of  these 
kingdoms  by  the  renewal  of  his 
advances,  and  offered  to  make 
sacrifices  which  the  relative  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  powers  at  war  did  not 
warrant ;  but  bis  offers  had  been 
treated  with  contempt,  his  terms 
unattended  to  and  unanswered, 
and,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  the  enemy  to  ne¬ 
gotiation,  his  embassador  had 
been  dismissed  with  insult. 

To  all  this  he  had  submitted,  to 
prove  to  his  subjects  the  sincerity 
of  his  wishes  for  peace. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  any  question  of 
terms,  any  resistance  of  aggran¬ 


disement  on  our  part,  nor  a  de¬ 
sire  of  it  on  theirs,  but  an  invete¬ 
rate  resolution  to  preclude  all  ne¬ 
gotiation  whatever. 

That  an  enemy  should  have 
demanded  such  sacrifices  as  no 
country  had  at  any  time  yielded 
to  another,  as  the  price  of  peace, 
would  at  most  periods  have  been 
a  sufficient  reason  for  a  king  to 
throw  himself  on  the  support  and 
affections  of  his  subjects  :  there 
might  possibly  be  occasions 
which  would  justify  the  surren¬ 
dering  much  more  than  the  rela¬ 
tive  situation  of  two  countries 
would  make  fair  or  reasonable, 
provided  by  such  surrenders 
peace  could  be  purchased ;  but 
that  which  would  be  most  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  sovereign  of  a  free 
people  to  avow,  that  which  would 
argue  him  insensible  to  the  duty 
which  he  owed  them,  would  be  to 
acquaint  them,  that  in  yielding  to 
every  exorbitant  demand,  in  sa¬ 
crificing  all  that  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  their  valour,  in  giving 
up  their  commercial  and  political 
interests,  he  had  exhausted  the 
means  of  negotiation  without  at¬ 
taining  the  ends  of  peace .  He 
trusted  that  a  British  King,  in  ap¬ 
plying  to  a  British  Parliament, 
need  not  apologise  for  having 
avoided  unprofitable  concessions 
and  fruitless  disgrace.  That  all 
concessions  would  have  been  un¬ 
profitable,  and  that  in  sacrificing 
the  honour  of  the  nation  he  would 
equally  have  failed  in  securing  its 
tranquillity,  no  man  could  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt  who  looked  not  at 
the  King’s  speech,  in  which  he 
had  so  solemnly  appealed  to  his 
subjects  and  to  the  world,  but 
who  had  looked  at  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government. 
l  2 
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Since  the  revolution  of  last 
September,  the  directory  had 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal  their  in¬ 
tention  of  continuing  hostilities—- 
to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  took  the  negotiation  out 
of  the  hands  to  which  it  had  been 
entrusted,  and  sent  creatures  of 
their  own  to  Lisle,  with  pacific 
professions  in  their  mouths,  but 
charged  expressly  to  break  it  off, 
or  at  least  to  advance  propositions 
which  had  been  before  rejected  by 
us  and  abandoned  by  them,  and 
which  they  knew  could  never  be 
accepted.  It  was  evident  that 
their  object  was  not  to  treat  more 
advantageously  for  themselves, 
(this  would  have  been  excusable,) 
but  to  render  all  treaty  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  retract  whatever  the  former 
situation  of  affairs  in  France  had 
induced  them  to  concede,  and  to 
show  that  it  was  not  the  mode  of 
peace,  but  peace  itself  that  they 
disclaimed.  ► 

Mr.  Bootle  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  no  line  of  conduct 
on  our  part  could  bring  about  this 
desired  object ;  at  the  same  time 
he  hoped  that  we  should  not  show 
an  inability,  or  want  of  inclination, 
to  carry  on  the  war,  but  willingly 
declare  our  intention  of  support¬ 
ing  his  Majesty  in  the  measures 
he  might  judge  necessary  towards 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  its  constitution. 
Let  us  (said  he)  give  our  enemies 
to  understand,  that  (whatever  divi¬ 
sions  may  have  existed  before,) 
they  have  now  united  all  English¬ 
men  in  one  general  sentiment. 
Let  us  no  longer  give  them  reason 
to  hope  that  they  may  destroy  this 
their  Carthage,  against  which  they 
have  so  repeatedly  denounced 
vengeance,  nor  carry  into  execution 


their  iniquitous  plan  of  revolu¬ 
tionising  this  country,  and  of 
forcing  upon  us  the  example  of 
the  defenceless  states  of  Germany 
and  Italy. 

The  choice  was  now  before  us  ; 
we  might  disband  our  armies,  our 
victorious  navies,  and  oppose  no 
resistance  to  the  invading  foe  ;  wre 
might  resign  our  lives  and  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  disposal  of  France,  and 
rank  ourselves  in  the  number  of 
her  dependents  ;  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  throne,  and  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  overturned  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot,  and  prepare  the 
contributions  which  would  be  le¬ 
vied  upon  us  to  defray  the  expen- 
ces  of  our  own  ruin;  to  all  this 
we  must  submit,  or  resolve  to 
continue  the  war ! 

Mr.  Bootle  proceeded  to  con¬ 
sider  our  present  situation :  we 
were,  he  said,  engaged  in  no  con¬ 
tinental  w^ar,  nor  did  we  depend 
on  the  faith  of  other  powers  ;  we 
fought  upon  our  own  element, 
where  we  had  long  been  used  to 
conquer,  and  to  regard  ourselves 
with  reason  as  sole  and  exclusive 
masters.  Nor  were  our  claims 
ill-founded  :  in  the  annals  of  all 
maritime  wars,  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged,  we  should  find  that 
a  long  and  uniform  habit  of  vic¬ 
tory  had  inspired  us  with  ideas  of 
our  owrn  superiority.  British  sai¬ 
lors  fight  with  a  consciousness  of 
this  superiority,  and  with  a  spirit 
arising  from  it  unknown  to  other 
nations. 

The  events  of  the  last  three 
years  supplied  ample  materials  for 
triumph  and  exultation  ;  we  had 
swelled  the  list  of  prizes  to  a  de¬ 
gree  unheard  of  in  former  wrars, 
we  had  ruined  the  commerce,  and 
crippled  the  navies  of  our  enemies  ; 
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we  had  kept  possession  of  the  sea 
against  three  formidable  and  allied 
powers ;  blocked  up  their  ports, 
whilst  superior  fleets  lay  moulder¬ 
ing  within,  inactive  ;  and  when 
the  reproaches  of  their  country¬ 
men  had  forced  them  to  battle, 
the  result  had  invariably  been 
what  they  had  dreaded,  and  what 
we  had  expected. 

Mr.  Bootle  then  moved  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  thanks,  which  was  as 
usual  an  echo  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Drummond  seconded  the 
motion :  he  said  he  was  truly 
sorry  that  he  had  not  now  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  country  on  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  storm  which  had  so 
long  convulsed  Europe  :  the  evils 
of  war  were  dreadful  to  humanity ; 
but  there  were  evils  still  greater, 
and  those  were  in  store  for  Eng¬ 
land  if  she  did  not  call  forth  all 
her  energy  in  resistance  to  a  fe¬ 
rocious  and  implacable  enemy, 
who  had  unequivocally  professed 
a  determination  to  her  extinction, 
and  spurned  every  proposition, 
however  reasonable,  for  peace. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
negotiation  at  Lisle ;  and  dwelt 
much  upon  the  arrogance  of  the 
enemy,  which  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  solicitude  to  conci¬ 
liate,  from  the  first  refusal  at 
Basle,  to  the  late  dismissal  of  lord 
Malmesbury.  He  pointed  out 
the  extravagance  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion  which  had  subjected  Flan¬ 
ders,  organised  Holland,  attacked 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  many  states 
of  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  pillaged 
Germany,  added  two  new  prin¬ 
cipalities  to  their  republic,  and 
concluded  with  modestly  desiring 
to  destroy  England  ! — to  strip  her 


of  her  commerce,  her  consequence, 
and  her  honour ! 

“  if  (said  he)  the  enemy  obsti¬ 
nately  and  inveterately  determine 
to  refuse  peace  upon  a  fair  foot¬ 
ing,  and  to  agree  to  mutual  com¬ 
pensation  for  mutual  wrongs,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  repel¬ 
ling  force  by  force  ;  and  let  us 
meet  them  with  one  hand  and  one 
heart,  and  with  all  the  energy 
which  the  love  of  the  country  and 
of  liberty  can  inspire.” 

Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  rose,  and 
prefaced  his  speech  by  cordially 
assenting  to  that  part  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  related  to  the  victory 
obtained  by  our  fleet  under  ad¬ 
miral  Duncan  ;  but  declared  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  notwithstanding 
this  brilliant  victory,  parliament 
had  never  assembled  at  a  more 
perilous  period ;  we  were  (he 
said)  engaged  in  a  war  expensive 
and  bloody  beyond  example ; 
with  an  enemy  who  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  the  contest, 
more  for  our  ruin,  than  their  own 
advantage  ; — our  people,  galled 
under  the  weight  of  excessive 
burdens,  divided  among  them¬ 
selves,  unanimous  only  in  their 
disapprobation  and  distrust  of 
parliament;  our  strongest  sup¬ 
port,  Ireland,  now  in  rebellion,  or 
only  kept  down  by  military  force. 
— With  no  better  prospect  in  our 
view,  how  dreary  and  afflicting 
was  the  scene !  how  feeble  the 
consolation  which  a  single  victory 
could  supply  !  Brilliant  and  de¬ 
cisive  as  it  was  (adding  one  to  the 
many  distinguished  proofs  which 
this  war  had  afforded  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  our  navy),  it  was,  af¬ 
ter  all,  but  the  triumph  of  an 
hour  ;  a  triumph  which  may  have 
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disconcerted  indeed  a  hostile  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  had  certainly  thinned 
the  ranks  of  our  gallant  defenders. 
Amidst  our  public  rejoicings, 
what  heart  could  reflect  without 
sorrow  upon  the  havoc  of  that 
day!— could  meditate  upon  its 
advantages,  without  feeling  for 
the  men  who  fell ! 

This  war  had  been  attended  with 
a  waste  of  wealth,  and  prodigality 
of  blood,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  human  depravity.  Twro 
hundred  millions  of  money  had 
been  the  waste  of  four  years  ;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lives  which  had  been  lost. 
He  then  proceeded  to  inquire 
what  prospect  did  the  king’s 
speech  hold  out  to  us  ?  Was  it 
the  effectual  relief  of  our  burdens  ? 
No.  Was  it  the  hope  of  harmony 
in  Ireland  ? — No.  Was  it  indem¬ 
nity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future  No.  Was  it  peace? 
—No  ;  but  the  reverse.  It  pro¬ 
mised  us  the  renewal  of  that  devas¬ 
tation  we  lamented — or  had  cause 
to  lament;  it  menaced  us  with 
more  carnage,  more  tears,  more 
sighs,  and  perhaps  deeper,  of 
widows,  sisters,  and  children  ! 
But  it  would  probably  be  asked, 
had  no  efforts  been  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  peace  ?  None,  suitable  to 
the  occasion;  none,  founded  in 
sincerity,  and  breathing  the  genu¬ 
ine  spirit  of  sweet  concord. 

If  we  recurred  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  first  mission  to  Paris,  we 
might  without  hesitation  pro¬ 
nounce  that  the  minister  was  not 
sincere :  the  terms  which  the 
French  would  have  granted,  and 
he  refused,  were  such  as  he  would 
now  gladly  accept,  and  which 
they  decline  to  give.  The  French 
would  have  granted  peace,  on  con¬ 


dition  of  holding  what  they  then 
had ;  but  the  minister  would  be 
contented  with  nothing  short  of 
the  restitution  of  Belgium  ;  and 
the  safety  of  England  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  interest  of  the  em¬ 
peror. 

Mr.  Edwrards  instanced,  as  one 
of  the  proofs  of  ministerial  error 
and  diplomatic  absurdity,  the 
sending  the  same  man  (Lord 
Malmesbury)  a  second  time  to 
negotiate,  who  had  once,  (as  it 
was  asserted)  been  disgracefully 
dismissed  from  Paris,  and  thus 
aggravating  the  contumely  it 
brought  upon  this  country. 

He  would,  for  the  sake  of  ar¬ 
gument,  he  said,  suppose,  that  the 
failure  of  that  attempt  was  not 
owing  to  the  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  of  our  minister,  but  to  the 
extravagant  expectations  of  the 
French.  But  was  it  not  one  of 
many  instances  of  bad  judgment, 
to  place  his  lordship  again  in  a 
situation  to  be  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt?  Mr.  Edwards  declared, 
for  his  own  part,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  if  that  noble  lord  had  been 
empowered  at  the  outset  to  make 
the  offer  of  restitution  desired  by 
France :  and  it  surely  ought  to 
weigh  against  the  professions  of 
the  minister,  who  did  not  thus  em¬ 
power  him. 

But  to  examine  the  question 
another  way  :  were  the  conquests 
we  had  made  of  sufficient  value 
to  justify  the  hazard  and  loss 
wffiich  we  must  sustain  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  of  the  war  ?  No  ! 
Sir  Francis  Baring  (continued  Mr. 
Edwards),  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  British  interests  in  the 
East  could  not  be  doubted,  had 
stated  in  the  house,*  that  the  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope,  instead  of  being 
an  advantage,  would  be  a  burden 
both  grievous  and  unproductive. 
He  had  also  stated,  that  Trinco- 
maie,  in  Ceylon,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
served,  unless  we  were  masters  of 
the  whole  island :  an  acquisition 
utterly  hopeless  ;  and  that  the  for¬ 
tifying  of  that  port,  would  cost 
more  than  the  whole  would  be 
worth; — so  much  for  the  east. 
Now,  as  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
would  affirm,  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  if  it  were  in  our 
power  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
French  islands,  so  far  from  being 
advantageous,  they  would  be  un¬ 
tenable,  or  ruinous.  Whoever 
would  review  the  conduct  of  the 
French  in  that  quarter,  would  dis¬ 
cern  that  no  hope  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  from  them  as  good  subjects. 
Some  of  the  islands  were  ceded  to 
us  by  treaty  in  the  year  1761,  and 
continued  thirty  years  in  our  pos¬ 
session,  and  under  our  protection ; , 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
French  inhabitants  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  revolt;  instigated 
the  negroes  to  rise  and  murder 
their  masters  ;  and  urged  by  that 
monster  Victor  Hughes,  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  most  horrid  massacres  ; 
and  by  them  the  governor  was 
together  with  several  planters,  led 
out  to  a  cruel  death.  In  such 
circumstances  we  might  possibly 
have  a  barren  depopulated  terri¬ 
tory,  but  we  could  have  no  more : 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration  for  the  house,  and 
of  awful  caution  to  ministers,  to 
beware  of  lavishing  human  blood 
on  such  unprofitable  conquests. 
Besides,  there  was  another  argu¬ 
ment,  which  no  sophistry  could 
evade ;  another  power,  which  no 
human  means  could  resist:— the 


hand  of  the  Supreme  Being,  arm¬ 
ed  with  plague  and  pestilence,  was 
held  out  against  us,  to  scourge 
our  cupidity  and  ambition. 

And  could  we,  without  guilt, 
persist  in  sending  our  gallant  fel¬ 
low-subjects  to  St.  Domingo?— 
Send  them,  knowing  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  conquer  an  island  400 
miles  in  length  and  165  in  breadth, 
filled  with  hosts  of  enemies,  and 
guarded  against  us  by  pestilence ! 

Mr.  Edwards  concluded  his 
speech  with  lamenting  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  talents, 
transcendant  as  they  were,  were 
the  least  of  his  merits.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  fears  that  this  distin¬ 
guished  patriot  had  retired  wea¬ 
ried,  and  without  hope,  in'  silent 
and  prophetic  anguish.  And 
when  that  man  despaired,  who 
had  once,  in  spite  of  parliamentary 
majorities,  saved  this  country  from 
a  war  with  Russia,  what  remained 
for  others  of  inferior  endowments 
but,  like  him,  to  retire  from  the 
scene,  mourn  Over  evils  which 
they  could  not  prevent,  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  dissolution  of  an  unhappy 
kingdom, 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  he  was 
far  from  participating  in  the  poig¬ 
nant  grief  expressed  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Fox;  if,  indeed,  the 
presence  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  exertion  of  his  acknowledged 
and  great  abilities,  could  extricate 
the  country  from  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  was  involved,  the  want 
of  his  advice  might  be  severely 
felt,  and  should  be  bitterly  la¬ 
mented.  Every  body  knew  that 
the  nation  was  in  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  was  this  condition  to 
be  retrieved  by  a  dereliction  of 
public  duty  ?  For  himself,  he 
avowed,  that  so  far  from  imitating 
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an  example  so  unwarrantable,  the 
love  of  his  country  induced  him  to 
pursue  a  line  of  conduct  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  he  would  punctually  at¬ 
tend  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and,  however  discouraging  the 
prospect,  would  exert  his  best 
abilities  to  perform  it  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  attention,  prompted  by 
an  inward  sense  of  right,  not  by 
motives  of  personal  ambition. 

As  to  the  proposed  address,  it 
presented  such  general  assurances, 
as  all  descriptions  of  gentlemen 
might  consent  to,  who  were  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  blessings  of  our  con¬ 
stitution.  Ministers  were  sincere¬ 
ly  solicitous  for  the  restoration  of 
peace ;  indeed  the  only  charge 
against  them  was,  that  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  posture  too  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  their  end.  But 
this  humiliation  was  pardonable, 
for  it  was  not  degrading :  it  did 
not  tend  to  encourage  the  enemy 
to  consider  this  submission  as  a 
symptom  of  weakness  ;  but  after 
what  we  had  experienced  of  their 
rancorous  and  hostile  disposition, 
we  ought  to  guard  against  it  with 
renewed  vigilance  :  it  had  stimu¬ 
lated  them  to  unremitted  efforts  to 
wrest  out  of  our  hands  those  pos¬ 
sessions  which  were  the  resources 
of  our  trade  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
should  be  surrendered  as  the 
price  of  peace,  it  should  be  not  to 
Holland,  not  to  Spain,  not  to 
France,  but  to  our  country.— 
Peace  was  the  object  we  pursued, 
but  not  with  due  attention  to  the 
relative  situation  of  the  nations: 
without  having  this  point  in  view, 
we  might  frustrate  our  own  pur¬ 
poses  ;  of  this  we  should  be  well 
aware,  whilst  we  professed  our¬ 
selves  willing  either  to  make 
peace  when  the  most  brilliant  suc¬ 


cess  had  crowned  our  arms,  or 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  War, 
if  the  ambition  and  obstinacy  of 
the  enemy  reduced  us  to  it.  This 
should  be  our  conduct,  whether 
we  regard  ourselves  as  English¬ 
men,  or  members  of  the  constitu* 
tion :  and  we  should  feel  it  our 
duty  to  stand  at  our  post  to  the 
last;  nor  imitate  the  example  of 
those,  who,  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  would- 
pusillanimously  desert  it. 

Sir  Horace  Mann  coincided  in 
all  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
said.  He  declared  himself  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  ministers  accused 
of  insincerity,  when  it  so  plainly 
appeared  that  it  was  the  French 
who  were  averse  to  peace ;  they 
had  actually  banished  two  direc¬ 
tors  who  had  evinced  pacific  dis¬ 
positions,  and  left  us  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  perseverance  in  the  con¬ 
test.  He  thought  our  situation 
such  as  to  arouse  all  the  energies, 
and  call  forth  the  unanimity  of 
the  British  heart,  and  therefore 
he  supported  the  address. 

Mr.  Nichols  declared,  he  was 
heartily  disposed  to  lament  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Fox,  howrever  he 
might  expose  himself  to  censure 
for  his  regret.  He  much  extolled 
the  talents  of  this  accomplished 
statesman,  who  had  toiled  for  a 
number  of  years  in  opposing  a 
majority  of  that  house,  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  American  war ;  the 
termination  of  which  was  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  ascribed  to  his  un¬ 
wearied  perseverance.  By  that 
war  the  bouse  of  Brunswick  wras 
deprived  of  a  valuable  portion  of 
its  dominions  —  heaven  forbid 
(said  Mr.  Nichols)  that  it  should 
sustain  additional  privation  by 
listening  to  the  sinister  counsel  by 
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which  it  has  long  been  governed ! 
He  then  expatiated  on  the  censure 
and  obloquy  which  had  been  the 
recompence  of  Mr.  Fox’s  labours  ; 
and  was  instancing  the  conduct 
of  parliament  respecting  the  India 
bill  brought  forward  in  1783, 
though  that  bill  contained  a  true 
statement,  and  showed  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  four  millions  in  ar¬ 
rears  ;  he  was  proceeding  to  give 
an  history  of  his  whole  parlia¬ 
mentary  conduct,  when  he  was 
called  to  order  by  the  speaker,  who 
observed,  he  seemed  quite  to  have 
forgotten  the  question  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr.  Nichols  instantly  apolo¬ 
gised  ;  said  it  was  his  sincere  wish 
to  support  royalty,  nobility,  and 
the  rights  of  the  commons,  the 
whole  of  which  were  in  extreme 
danger  ;  but  while  he  saw  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  wage  a  war,  pro  aris 
et  focis,  he  could  not  stifle  his  re¬ 
sentment  against  a  minister  by 
whose  rashness  it  was  begun,  and 
through  whose  incapacity  its  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  disgraced  by  dis¬ 
aster  and  defeat.  We  were  now 
without  allies,  our  very  existence 
was  threatened,  and  he  could  not 
believe  the  endeavours  in  a  late 
negotiation  had  been  sincere. 
What  were  the  obstacles  which 
defeated  those  endeavours  ?  Our 
refusal  to  surrender  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and  Trinco- 
male.  But  why  did  we  wish  to 
retain  them  ?  Was  it  their  value  ? 
Surely  not.  Neither  was  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  do  so  ;  the  same  rea¬ 
son  might  be  urged  for  retaining 
Martinique,  Demerara,  &c,  which 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  resign. 
Was  it  our  interest  to  continue  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  keeping  what 
would  soon  cost  us  more  than  they 
were  worth  ?  If  such  were  our 


intention,  let  us  look  into  the  state 
of  our  finances.  From  July  1796, 
to  July  1797,  an  addition  of  two 
millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  appeared  in  the  divi¬ 
dends,  which  was  equal  to  eighty- 
seven  millions  and  a  half  in  the 
three  per  cents,  and  thus  there 
would  be  four  millions  addition 
to  them  if  the  war  continued  ano¬ 
ther  year.  He  could  not  pretend 
to  say  how  this  could  be  borne 
by  the  landed  property,  but  the 
funds  must  give  way,  and  the 
middling  class  of  the  people  be 
ruined,  and  all  these  calamities 
were  to  be  endured  to  secure  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope !  Whilst 
our  ears  were  stunned  with  public 
rejoicings  for  victories  which  a- 
vailed  little,  our  finances  required 
most  serious  attention  :  we  owed 
it  as  a  duty  to  recommend  to  his 
majesty  a  change  of  ministers  ; 
they  had  long  been  tried,  and  tried 
to  no  purpose ;  nor  would  the 
people  join  cordially  in  the  cause, 
until  they  were  convinced  that 
every  thing  was  done  which  could 
possibly  be  attempted.  Ireland 
at  least  would  not  join  ;  the  cruel 
treatment  which  she  had  expe¬ 
rienced  must  alienate  her  affec¬ 
tions,  and  without  peace  the  na¬ 
tion  could  expect  no  prosperity. 

Mr.  Nichols  professed  himself 
ready  to  join  any  description  of 
men  to  promote  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  and  to  support  the 
constitution  of  his  country  in  its 
present  establishment  of  royalty, 
nobility,  the  commons,  and  epis¬ 
copacy. 

Sir  William  Young  said,  the 
leading  feature  in  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation  had  been  overlooked ;  it 
was,  that  we  should  surrender  all 
our  conquests,  and  then  treat  per¬ 
haps  for  our  navy.  Such  were  the 
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terms  imposed  on  Carthage  of  old, 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Delenda  erat  Carthago.  It  was 
obtaining  the  sybil’s  leaf  at  a 
double  price  ;  but  he  would  never 
consent  to  measure  the  stake  of  a 
man  merely  by  his  wealth ;  it 
consisted  in  hijs  children,  his  re¬ 
latives,  his  liberty,  his  opinions  as 
well  as  his  property ;  and  he 
called  upon  liberal  minds  to  sup¬ 
port  the  statement  of  the  stake  of 
a  man  in  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  II.  Brown  made  an  obser¬ 
vation  upon  one  part  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 


wards’s  speech,  that  we  were  only 
unanimous  in  complaining  of  our 
burdens.  He  said,  it  was  upon 
good  authority  he  could  affirm 
that  the  taxes  of  the  country  were 
never  better  or  more  cheerfully 
paid  than  at  present.  But  taxes 
ought  not  to  be  considered  ab¬ 
stractedly  but  relative  to  our  si¬ 
tuation,  and  this  ought  to  afford 
us  great  comfort  ;  for  viewed  in 
this  point,  our  prosperity  was  a 
permanent  cause,  producing  great 
resources. 

The  address  was  carried  with¬ 
out  a  division. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Tierney  on  Mr.  Dun  da  s' s  Appointment  as  third  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Negatived.  Debates  in  both  Houses  on  the  Address 
to  the  Crown  relative  to  the  Negotiations  at  Lisle. 


The  ranks  of  opposition  were 
so  thinned  by  the  voluntary  se¬ 
cession  of  the  Whigs,  that  in  a 
motion  which  Mr.  Tierney  made, 
on  the  8  th  of  November,  he  found 
himself  almost  a  solitary  speaker 
from  his  own  side  of  the  house. 
The  object  of  his  motion  was  to 
disqualify  Mr.  Dundas  from  sit¬ 
ting  in  parliament,  he  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  war  department.  In 
commencement  Mr.  Tierney  dis¬ 
claimed  all  personal  dislike,  or 
private  animosity  ;  but  the  trans¬ 
action  of  which  he  complained 
was  a  corrupt  job —  a  job  not 
avowed  but  detected,  and  never 
would  have  been  brought  to  liffiit 

o  o 

if  it  could  have  been  kept  in  con¬ 
cealment,  and  which  appeared  at 
last  only  by  the  labours  of  the 
committee,  to  whose  reports  he 
should  refer  for  evidence  of  the 


facts  on  which  he  grounded  the 
charge.  In  that  report  it  was 
completely  deciphered ;  and  when 
that  should  be  substantiated,  it 
would  become  matter  of  delibera¬ 
tion  and  opinion,  whether  it  was 
not  an  aggravation  of  the  offence, 
that  Mr.  Dundas,  after  having 
been  reminded  of  the  doubts  that 
arose,  and  thereby  supplied  with 
materials  to  judge  of  the  law,  and 
correct  his  error,  had  yet  pre¬ 
sumed,  after  such  warning,  and 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  before 
his  eyes,  to  hold  his  seat  in  the 
house  ?  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  now  held  their  seats  were 
members  of  parliament  in  the  year 
1782,  when  Mr.  Burke  made  a 
speech  deserving  much  applause, 
on  bringing  in  a  bill  for  introdue- 
ing  a  system  of  ceconomy  in  the 
public  administration,  and  for  abo¬ 
lishing  all  useless  places.  This 
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great  man  had  a  more  extensive 
view  than  merely  to  diminish  the 
public  expenditure  ;  namely  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  par¬ 
liament.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Burke  asserted,  that  the  office  of 
third  secretary  of  state  was  an  of¬ 
fice  perfectly  unnecessary,  and  in¬ 
stituted  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  creating  new  patronage  for 
the  crown.  Taking  this  as  the 
principle  upon  which  the  abolition 
of  that  office  was  then  grounded, 
nothing  could  be  pleaded  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  its  revival  but  the 
most  urgent  necessity. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  prove  that  this  office 
had  been  revived  ;  and  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  to  show  the  house  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary.  He  reverted  to  Mr.  Burke’s 
statement,  that  lord  Suffolk  and 
lord  Weymouth,  being  the  two 
principal  secretaries,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  being  “  though  not  dead  to 
nature,  dead  to  the  public,”  the 
whole  business  devolved  upon  the 
latter,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
after  no  new  secretary  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  from  whence  it  was  ar¬ 
gued,  that  if  lord  Weymouth  was 
able  to  do  the  business  of  himself 
and  of  lord  Suffolk,  two  secreta¬ 
ries  could  do  the  business  of  three. 
In  the  year  1783,  the  object  of 
Mr.  Burke  was  effected.  Mr. 
Tierney  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  A  third  secretary  of  state 
had  been  appointed  since  that 
time  with  a  new  establishment  of 
13,000/.  a  year.  When  in  the 
year  1768,  the  office  abolished  by 
Mr.  Burke’s  bill  was  established, 
the  pretext  was,  the  increase  of 
business  on  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
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rica  ;  at  that  time,  however,  three 
secretaries  were  at  least  sufficient ; 
but  having  contrived  to  lose  the 
American  colonies  which  furnished 
the  pretext,  ministers  could  not 
very  well  insist  on  the  continuance 
of  the  office,  nor  deny  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  more  than 
two,  who  went  under  the  name  of 
secretaries  for  the  northern  and 
southern  departments.  In  the 
year  1786,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  on  the  nature  of 
the  offices  of  government,  and  the 
amount  of  their  salaries  ;  in  that 
report  the  two  secretaries  were 
stated  at  salaries  of  6000/.  each  : 
now  if  the  labour  became  so  ex¬ 
tremely  arduous  to  ministers,  as 
to  justify  an  additional  office, 
would  they  not  have  called  for 
more,  rather  than  less,  than  the 
stated  salary  ?  But  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  any  such  claim ;  but 
he  himself  diminished  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  report  of  1786  ;  fixing 
his  salary  at  4500/.  a  year,  instead 
of  6000/,  and  instead  of  sinking 
under  the  business,  he  was  able  to 
carry  a  little  more,  taking  upon 
himself  the  office  of  president  of 
the  board  of  controul,  without  fee 
or  reward  additional;  nor  was  any 
complaint  heard  of  these  offices 
being  too  laborious. 

By  the  war  in  1793  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  considerably  increased; 
but  Mr.  Dundas  never  looked  for 
a  third  secretary,  but  conducted 
the  whole  with  much  credit  to 
himself  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
in  bringing  in  bis  India  bill  took 
6000/.  a  year  as  president  of  the 
board  of  controul,  assuming  the 
whole  weight  of  that  arduous  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  this  was  not  all ; 
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with  the  home  department  he 
took  that  of  the  war,  so  far  was  he 
from  considering  a  third  secretary- 
needful.  Under  these  circum- 
stances  then,  what  was  it  which 
created  the  necessity  ?  It  could 
not  be  that  which  was  made  the 
pretext  for  it  in  1768,  for  the  co¬ 
lonies  were  lost :  neither  could  it 
be  inability,  because  it  appeared 
that  the  business  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  with  dispatch,  by  two. 

Mr.  Tierney  professed  himself 
at  a  loss  to  imagine,  why  in  1794 
there  should  be  a  new  division  of 
the  business  ;  and  instead  of  the 
old  establishment  of  the  two  se¬ 
cretaries  and  offices,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  29,000/.  there  should  be 
three,  at  an  expense  of  40,000/. 
He  knew  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  affairs  of  war  with  those  of 
the  other  departments  of  state 
rendered  an  enlargement  neces¬ 
sary,  and  pointed  out  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  a  separate  establishment 
for  war.  The  first  clerk  of  that 
office  was  the  only  person  ex¬ 
amined  touching  that  point  before 
the  committee ;  but  instead  of 
saying  any  thing  to  justify  that 
conclusion,  what  he  said  tended 
to  prove,  that  with  the  help  of 
four  additional  clerks  they  might 
go  on  as  well  as  ever.  But  this 
mode  would  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ministers :  no ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  their  object,  and  a  new 
establishment,  with  enormous  ad¬ 
ditional  salaries,  must  effect  their 
purposes.  When  the  discovery 
was  made  of  the  necessity  of  a 
new  establishment,  many  difficul¬ 
ties  occurred  respecting  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  so 
fond  of  “  mutual  compensation” 
in  all  negotiations,  probably  in¬ 


terfered,  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
treaty ;  and  hence  might  have 
arisen  “  reciprocal  facilities.”  It 
was  only  saying,  I  am  secretary  at 
war,  and  you  are  war  secretary, 
and  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  on  that  day  started  out  an 
arrangement,  giving  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
war  department,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  establishment.  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  professed  himself  at  an  utter 
loss  to  comprehend  how  such  a 
palpable  job  could  be  defended,  or 
in  what  manner  ministers  could 
justify  the  creation  of  such  an  of¬ 
fice.  The  present  commander  in 
chief  was  allowed  to  be  most  accu¬ 
rate,  active,  and  industrious  ;  nor 
did  he  mean  disrespect  to  Lord 
Amherst,  when  he  attributed  whol¬ 
ly  to  age  his  insufficiency.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  made  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  yet,  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  war  department  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  right  honourable 
gentleman ! 

It  was  not  so  much  as  stated 
that  the  duke  of  Portland  could 
not  do  the  duty  of  both  ;  and  his 
grace’s  department,  instead  of 
being  reduced,  had  four  clerks 
added  to  it.  One,  a  precis,  that  is 
to  say,  an  abridger ;  another,  a 
law  clerk,  which  had  been  abo¬ 
lished  in  1774,  and  now  revived  ; 
a  third,  a  clerk  for  felons  and  con¬ 
victs  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  left  his  profession  (Mr. 
Baldwin),  and  was  so  good  as  to 
give  his  opinion  when  a  case  is 
sent  with  the  usual  compliment 
(the  fee)  marked  on  the  back  of 
it.  Besides  which,  there  was  an 
active  magistrate  employed,  who 
transacted  the  office  business  with 
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the  various  magistrates,  and  took 
the  whole  weight  of  that  trouble 
off  his  grace’s  shoulders. 

But  to  come  to  the  other  point, 
the  illegality  of  the  office;  Mr. 
Burke’s  bill  had  provided  that  the 
office  of  the  “  third  secretary  of 
state,  or  secretary  for  the  colonies 
(as  it  was  then  called)  should  he 
abolished,  and  that  two  only  should 
remain,  those  for  the  northern  and 
southern  departments  ;  and  that  if 
any  office  of  the  same  name,  nature, 
or  description,  should  thereafter  he 
established,  the  same  should  be  taken 
as  a  new  office.''  Could  any  terms, 
(he  said)  be  found  to  comprehend 
a  more  large,  distinct,  and  plain 
explanation  of  the  intent  of  that 
provision  ? 

Lord  George  Germaine,  who 
held  the  office  of  third  secretary, 
was  more  cautious  than  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  for  he  never 
gave  any  specific  name  to  the  of¬ 
fice  he  held,  but  held  it  generally 
by  the  title  of  “  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state.”  And  Mr.  Burke  was 
driven  thereby  to  state  it  so  spe¬ 
cially  as  he  had  done,  that  was  to 
say,  there  should  be  only  two,  and 
if  a  third  were  made  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  abolished,  the 
person  should  be  incapable  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
would  undertake  to  prove,  that 
the  office  held  by  Mr.  Dundas 
was  of  the  same  description,  and 
though  not  of  the  same  name,  for 
the  same  purposes.  Let  the  re¬ 
port  be  examined,  and  the  three 
distinct  officers  would  be  distinct¬ 
ly  recognised  by  the  authenticated 
signatures  of  the  respective  se¬ 
cretaries.  In  appendix  B.  1. 
they  will  meet  the  signature  Port¬ 
land  as  principal  secretary ;  in 


B.  2.  lord  Grenville,  principal  se¬ 
cretary  ;  and  then  they  will  come 
to  Henry  Dundas,  principal  war 
secretary  !  Mr.  Tierney  affirmed, 
he  had  made  out  satisfactorily  that 
no  necessity  for  creating  this  of¬ 
fice  had  been  proved  ;  and  that  if 
it  had  been  proved,  still  under  the 
law  it  was  impossible  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  could  retain  his 
seat.  He  was  not  actuated  (he 
solemnly  declared)  by  any  desire 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
public  proceedings,  but  by  an 
anxious  wish  to  vindicate  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  house,  and  to  prevail 
on  them  to  shew  their  resolu¬ 
tion  to  preserve  inviolate  the  law ; 
particularly  as  the  king’s  speech 
recommended  them  so  strongly  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws. 
He  requested  that  the  act  to  which 
he  alluded  should  be  read,  and, 
after  it  had  been  read,  he  moved 
the  following  resolution; 

“  That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
that  house,  that  the  office  of  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  addition  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  secretary  of  state  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  and  for  the  home  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  that  the  honour¬ 
able  Henry  Dundas,  having 
accepted  of  the  office  of  secretary 
for  the  war  department,  was  dis¬ 
qualified  from  sitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  &c.” 

Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  said, 
that  Mr.  Tierney  had  so  particu¬ 
larly  alluded  to  him  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
the  present  motion,  that  he  could 
not  better  refute  the  objections 
which  had  been  stated,  or  demon¬ 
strate  the  impropriety  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  proposed,  than  by  giving  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  he  had  directed 
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the  attention  of  the  house.  In 
the  year  1791  his  majesty  called 
upon  him  to  undertake  the  office 
for  the  war  department :  at  that 
period,  the  duty  attached  to  the 
situation  comprehended  the  in¬ 
ternal  correspondence  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  country, 
writh  Ireland,  with .  the  colonies, 
and  in  general  every  thing  relative 
to  the  executive  administration. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  the  mi¬ 
litary  correspondence  was  like¬ 
wise  conducted  by  him.  He  said 
he  should  not  enter  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  whether  the  place  of 
third  secretary  of  state  was  rightly 
abolished,  or  rightly  restored  ? 
but  he  could  not  avoid  embracing 
this  opportunity  of  stating  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  business  of  the  office 
which  was  now  under  discussion, 
and  submitting  it  to  any  reason¬ 
able  man’s  opinion,  whether  it 
was  not  more  than  would  be  pro¬ 
per  to  commit  to  any  individual, 
whatever  might  be  his  talents  or 
his  assiduity?  The  increase  of 
employment  arising  out  of  the 

war,  the  new  and  strange  scenes 
which  had  been  acted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  frantic 
and  dangerous  designs  which  had 
been  prosecuted  with  such  perse¬ 
verance,  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  overthrow  our 
happy  constitution,  had  required 
an  additional  portion  of  vigilance, 
and  additional  means  of  carrying 
on  the  affairs  of  state  with  undi¬ 
vided  attention. 

The  only  question,  however, 
for  the  deliberation  of  the  house 

was,  whether  he  was  a  third  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  in  the  terms  of  the 
act  ?  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney’s  arguments,  he  should  boldly 
state  the  fact. 


In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Dundas 
said,  he  received  the  seals  of  the 
home  department  from  his  majesty, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  custodier 
of  those  which  had  belonged  to 
lord  George  Germaine.  A  new 
arrangement  having  taken  place, 
he  carried  the  seals  of  which  he 
had  been  the  custodier  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  who  delivered  them  to  the 
duke  of  Portland.  He  was  then 
ordered  by  his  majesty  to  continue 
the  military  correspondence ,  and 
to  conduct  the  business  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  so  far  as  related  to 
that  object.  How,  then,  could  he 
be  considered  as  third  secretary  of 
state  ?  If  two  known  and  estab¬ 
lished  secretaries  existed,  and  ano¬ 
ther  was  added ,  in  what  manner 
could  it  be  proved  that  the  person 
who  discharged  one  of  these  ori¬ 
ginal  offices  was  either  a  new  or  a 
third  secretary,  when  none  of  the 
business  which  belonged  to  that  of¬ 
fice  abolished  by  Mr.  Burke’s  bill 
was  attached  to  the  office  which 
he  held  ? — it  was  an  employment 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  the 
bill  deemed  unnecessary,  and  was 
posterior  to  it.  The  military 
branch,  and  the  matters  connected 
with  it,  were  carried  on  in  his  de¬ 
partment  ;  but  this  did  not  serve 
as  a  proof  that  he,  who  performed 
that  duty  before,  must  be  the  new 
secretary  now,  or  that  he  came 
under  the  incapacities  which  the 
bill  enacted.  He  received  no  new 
patent  from  his  majesty,  no  in¬ 
creased  salary :  the  emoluments 
were  neither  augmented  nor  di¬ 
minished,  they  remained  precisely 
as  they  did  before  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  took  place.  He  was 
then,  and  continued  still,  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
whilst  there  were  three  to  whom 
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this  character  belonged,  without  its 
being  at  all  specified  with  what 
particular  department  they  were 
entrusted. 

_  But  the  spirit  and  object  of  the 
bill  ought  also  to  be  considered. 
It  was  intended  to  guard  against 
the  increase  of  public  offices  in  so 
far  as  those  who  occupied  them 
were,  or  were  not,  to  be  members 
of  the  house  ;  but,  because  it  suit¬ 
ed  the  state  of  the  civil  list  at  the 
period  when  it  was  passed,  did  it 
follow  that  it  must  be  applicable 
to  the  present  times  ?  It  did  not 
enact  that  a  third  secretary  should 
not  be  appointed  ;  but  that  he 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the 
house.  Before  any  change  took 
place  he  had  sat  in  it,  and  now 
claimed  the  right  both  on  his  own 
account  and  from  a  regard  for  the 
privileges  of  his  constituents,  to 
exercise  his  legislative  capacity. 
1  here  had  been  no  change  in  his 
situation  since  1791  ;  but  the  du¬ 
ty  which  he  had  performed  w7as 
now7  executed  by  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land.  Upon  what  ground,  then, 
had  he  forfeited  his  seat?  No  in¬ 
capacity  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  house  was  called.  The  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  agitated  before  by 
an  honourable  friend  of  his,  with 
equal  capacity,  and  with  no  less 
skill  than  Mr.  Tierney  possessed, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  house  had 
been  pronounced  upon  it.  He 
would,  therefore,  add  no  more 
than  his  negative  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  whether 
the  present  office  violated  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Burke’s  bill,  or  not,  the 
spirit  of  it  had  been  disregarded  ; 
its  object  was  to  guard  against  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  to  se¬ 


cure  the  independence  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which,  by  the  proceeding  in 
question,  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Tierney  again  rose,  and  la¬ 
mented  that  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  have  expected  that  the 
crown  lawyers  would  have  favour¬ 
ed  the  house  with  their  lights ; 
and  that  a  question,  which  turned 
upon  the  interpretation  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  required  legal- 
knowledge,  should  devolve  wholly 
upon  himself.  Even  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt), 
he  said,  who  was  not  backward  to 
speak,  seemed  to  decline.  He 
too  was  implicated  in  one  of  the 
most  wanton,  unnecessary,  insult- 
ing  jobs,  by  which  the  country 
had  ever  been  disgraced.  Mr. 
D undas  had  affirmed,  that  he  was 
not  third  secretary  of  state,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  secretary  of  state 
before !  If  it  were  true  that  he 
had  only  a  part  of  the  duty,  he 
was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  and 
disqualified  equally  to  sit  in  par¬ 
liament,  as  coming  under  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  the  15th  of  Geo.  II. 
By  that  act,  one  under  secretary 
in  each  department,  and  no  more, 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament. 
Mr.  Dundas  did  not  act  in  that 
character  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment.  What,  difference,  then, 
existed  between  him  and  any  other 
person  out  of  the  duke’s  office? 
But  the  subject, it  was  said,  had  been 
formerly  discussed :  now,  however, 
circumstances  were  altered,  and 
the  question  came  forward  in  a 
different  point  of  view.  Here  the 
job,  which  before  was  imperfectly 
known,  is  detected :  it  was  not  then 
known  that  Mr.  Dundas  held  the 
office  which  was  now  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  title  of  the  war  depart- 
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ment,  hitherto  uncreated.  As  to 
the  charge  of  holding  the  third  of¬ 
fice,  an  old  jest  was  again  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  we  were  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  those  who  were  in,  or  he 
who  joined,  was  to  be  deemed 
new  secretary  ?  Doubtless  his 
majesty  might  divide  his  office 
into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleased, 
if  he  did  not  call  upon  the  house 
for  the  payment  of  those  who  were 
employed.  He  could  make  place¬ 
men,  but  not  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  nor  by  extending  the  n um- 
ner  of  principal  secretaries  in¬ 
crease  that  of  under  secretaries, 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons.  By  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  two  members  were  made. 
It  was  affirmed,  indeed,  that  he 
took  no  salary  ;  but  others  in  his 
situation  in  future  might  differ 
from  him.  The  statute  of  queen 
Anne,  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Burke, 
created  an  incapacity  ;  no  matter 
by  what  motive  he  may  be  actu¬ 
ated,  the  incapacity  is  legally  de¬ 
clared.  It  was  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  principle  (Mr. 
Tierney  said)  that  he  contended  : 
it  was  to  prove  what  was  meant 
by  the  constitution ;  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  laws,  that  he  urg¬ 
ed  the  question.  Would  the 
people  be  satisfied,  when  the  de¬ 
bate  went  abroad,  with  the  juggle 
with  which  his  serious  charge  had 
been  answered  ?  When  it  had 
been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  a 
select  committee,  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
that  a  gentleman  sat  in  that  house 
who  was  disqualified  by  law  ? 
Would  it  content  them  to  say,  it 
was  not  proved  whether  he  was 
first,  second,  or  third  secretary  ? 
Would  it  convince  the  public,  that 
the  office  had  not  been  created  to 


extend  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  to  corrupt  the  independence 
of  parliament  ?  At  a  moment  so 
perilous  as  the  present,  it  ought 
to  be  their  business  not  to  out¬ 
rage,  but  conciliate  the  opinion  of 
the  people ;  nor,  by  a  quibble,  to 
evade  the  execution  of  the  law. 
As  to  himself,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  despond ;  he  believed  that  the 
energy  of  the  country  was  great, 
and  its  resources  extensive  :  but 
they  were  not  the  resources  of 
abundance :  they  could  only  be 
called  forth  by  a  house  of  com¬ 
mons  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  If  that  house 
evinced  by  their  conduct  that  they 
were  more  disposed  to  curry  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  king,  to  employ  a 
vigour  beyond  the  law  against’  the 
people,  and  less  than  the  law  in  the 
vindication  of  their  rights ,  they 
might,  indeed,  vote  grants,  but 
they  would  be  barren ;  impose 
taxes,  but  they  would  be  unpro¬ 
ductive.  It  was  only  by  enforc¬ 
ing  the  laws  equally  against  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  that  we 
should  find  in  the  people  ener¬ 
gies  inexhaustible,  and  resources 
without  end. 

The  honourable  gentleman, 
however,  had  said,  “  prove  me  to 
be  third  secretary  of  state ;  I 
went  with  the  seals,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  duke  of  Portland.” 
Thus  he  endeavoured  to  escape 
by  a  juggle,  and  showed  himself 
and  his  grace  so  close  together, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
which  had  the  trust.  The  facts, 
however,  were  founded  on  no 
quibble.  The  two  departments 
for  home  and  foreign  affairs  were 
known.  Since  1794,  there  had 
been  a  secretary  for  the  war  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  the  whole  matter 
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was,  whether  Mr.  Dundas,  or  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  the  new 
secretary  ?  and  because  the  duke 
came  last  into  office,  it  was  to  be 
inferred,  forsooth,  that  it  was  his 
grace. 

But  the  law  does  not  ask,  who 
is  the  officer  ?  it  looks  at  the  of¬ 
fice  :  and  if  the  new  officer  be 
found  in  the  old  department,  and 
the  former  secretary  in  an  office 
unknown,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  them  was  to  be 
held  as  the  new  secretary. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  in  the  legal 
sense,  depended  upon  the  grant 
and  delivering  of  the  seals ; 
there  was  no  limitation  of  their 
numbers  ;  they  had  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  history,  and  each 
became  a  legal  organ  to  counter¬ 
sign  any  act  of  state,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  his  wisdom,  thought  fit 
to  allot  him. 

The  language  of  the  report,  , 
and  that  of  the  clerks,  who  gave 
their  evidence  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  real  and  legal  definition  of 
the  office.  Mr.  Dundas  had  no 
new  grant  since  the  year  1791. 
He  had  now  the  old  seals  and  the 
old  grant.  According,  then,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  the  6th  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  had  not  forfeited  his  right 
to  sit  in  the  house ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  persuade  them,  that 
the  possession  of  the  old  grant  and 
the  old  seal  constitutes  a  new  secre¬ 
tary,  merely  because  he  happened 
to  have  less  duty  now  in  the  of¬ 
fice  than  in  the  year  1791  :  and 
after  this  he  left  the  question  to 
be  decided  on  which  side  the 
quibble  lay.  But  after  all,  what 
VOL.  XL. 


was  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Burkes 
bill  ?  It  was  not  a  bill  to  restrain 
the  creation  of  offices  generally  ; 
not  to  prevent  his  Majesty  even 
from  having  a  third  secretary  of 
state  by  name  ;  but  it  stated,  that 
if  a  third  secretary  be  added,  he 
should  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now  who  was  the 
person,  who  was  the  third  secre¬ 
tary  ?  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords  !  Gentlemen  might  say, 
that  the  act  of  parliament  to  which 
he  alluded  was  passed  to  prevent 
his  Majesty’s  influence  being  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  third  secretary 
of  state  ought  to  have  no  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  any  more  than  of 
Commons :  to  which  he  replied, 
that  we  must,  observe  the  law  as 
it  was,  not  as  some  people  thought 
it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Tierney  still  asserted  he 
was  justified  in  the  statement  he 
had  made ;  and  if  his  language 
had  appeared  harsh,  it  arose  out 
of  the  subject.  He  bad  called  it 
a  job,  and  he  thought  it  so  still. 
The  office  of  secretary  of  the  war 
department  existed  since  the  lltli 
of  J  uly,  1794,  and  the  disclosure 
was  made  by  the  committee  to 
which  he  referred. 

Mr.  Burdon  rose,  he  said,  to 
justify  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  upon  which 
Mr.  Tierney  had  built  the  princi¬ 
pal  arguments  of  his  speech.  The 
appointments  under  discussion 
were  viewed  by  that  committee  only 
in  the  general  light  of  state  offi¬ 
ces,  nor  was  there  any  thing 
hinted  respecting  a  legal  view  of 
the  situations  in  which  the  secre¬ 
taries  were  placed.  Nothing 
could,  therefore,  be  deduced  front 
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their  reports  to  disentangle  the 
litigated  point,  or  prove  that  Mr. 
Dundasheld  a  new  or  a  third  secre¬ 
taryship.  He  gave  his  vote  against 
the  present  motion  on  the  same 
principle  which  directed  his  conduct 
in  the  committee  of  finance. 

Sir  William  Geary  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  evident, 
from  the  report  of  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  that  there  existed  three 
appointments  to  the  offices  of  se¬ 
cretary  of  state;  and  that  these 
appointments  were  acknowledged 
under  the  absolute  signature  of 
the  persons  who  held  them.  At 
the  head  of  the  war  department 
appeared  Mr.  Dundas  ;  and  if  he 
appeared  in  this  new  department 
he  must  naturally  be  regarded  as 
the  new  secretary :  now  he  did 
preside  in  this  new  office,  and, 
consequently,  in  point  of  fact  and 
common  sense,  he  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  new  secretary  of 
state.  As  to  the  transaction  be¬ 
ing  denominated  a  job,  it  was  not 
the  question  before  the  house, 
though  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
style  it  such  if  the  place  was 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  In 
this  light  he  viewed  the  matter, 
and  his  conscience  directed  him 
to  vote  against  the  motion. 

Sir  William  Young  said,  that  a 
parallel  case  to  this  under  discus¬ 
sion  had  taken  place  with  regard 
to  a  noble  friend  of  his,  who  had 
passed  from  the  home  to  the  fo¬ 
reign  department.  When  that 
noble  lord  had  been  removed 
from  one  office  of  secretary  of 
state  to  another,  there  certainly 
was  no  idea  that  this  change 
should  be  regarded  as  a  creation 
of  a  new  office.  In  like  manner 
Mr.  Dundas  had  been  removed, 
but  this  was  not  to  be  considered 


as  such.  He,  therefore,  should 
oppose  the  motion. 

The  house  divided — Ayes  8, 
noes  189. 

On  the  8  th  of  November,  the 
order  of  the  day  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  papers  relative 
to  the  negociation  at  Lisle,  being 
read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Grenville  said,  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject ;  every  one  must  feel  that 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
country  admitted  but  of  one  line  of 
conduct.  The  house  was  not  now 
called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to 
any  merits  however  high,  or  to 
bestow  respect  and  attention  where 
they  were  most  due ;  but  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  duty  of  a  more  extensive 
kind,  and  of  more  general  im¬ 
portance.  They  were  called  upon 
to  perform  a  most  solemn  act  of 
deliberation,  and  to  follow  it  up 
with  a  pledge  of  most  sacred 
obligation  ;  it  included  a  promise 
of  support  to  our  common  so¬ 
vereign,  whose  throne,  wLose  sa¬ 
cred  life,  the  honour  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  (involv¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
of  civil  society)  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe, 
wyere  at  stake. 

The  impression  which  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  those  papers  had  made 
upon  his  mind  was  indelibly  fixed 
in  every  heart,  and  if  there  were 
any  lords  who  had  absented  them¬ 
selves  on  this  occasion,  it  was 
because  they  were  unwilling  to 
confess  w-hat  they  had  no  longer 
the  confidence  to  deny. 

His  lordship  contended  that 
the  steps  taken  by  this  country 
during  the  negociation  were  open, 
fair,  and  manly,  and  such  as 
would  best  conduce  to  an  honora- 
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ble  peace.  The  papers  would  best 
substantiate  this  assertion.  Let 
the  reciprocal  conduct  of  the 
two  governments  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  be  compared,  and  it  would 
instantly  be  seen  to  which  party 
the  failure  of  the  negociation 
was  to  be  ascribed  :  let  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  enemy  respecting 
that  event  be  considered,  contrast^ 
ed  with  the  mode  taken  by  the 
government  of  Britain  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  circumstances  belonging 
to  it ;  these  papers  exhibited  a 
full,  explicit,  and  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  evinced  that  the  principle  of 
compensation  was  understood  at 
first  to  be  the  basis  of  negociation, 
and  that  the  French  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  receding  from  it, 
while  the  publications  of  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  other  hand  appeared 
like  the  lying  romance  of  an  ex¬ 
travagant  novel. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  (con¬ 
tinued  lord  Grenville)  had  been 
solemnly  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  emperor  ;  both  par¬ 
ties  obliged  themselves  to  invite 
their  respective  allies  to  meet  in  a 
general  congress  to  settle  it :  this 
agreement  was  openly  violated. 
Even  in  limine  it  was  obvious  that 
they  accepted  the  proffer  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  merely  because  they  knew 
that  such  was  the  general  temper 
of  the  people  of  France  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  refuse  it. 
However,  they  would  only  con¬ 
sent  to  enter  into  it  for  a  defini¬ 
tive  peace  with  this  country,  and 
in  the  first  instance  desired  it 
might  be  a  separate  peace ;  but 
that ,  his  Majesty  immediately  re¬ 
jected,  being  determined  to  guard 
the  interests  of  his  ally  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  and  to  put  the  re¬ 


public  on  an  equal  footing,  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  would  allow  them 
to  treat  for  Spain  and  Holland 
their  allies.  This  point  adjusted, 
another  difference  arose,  contrary 
to  the  established  usage  of  all  ne¬ 
gotiation — they  objected  to  the 
taking  into  consideration  the  trea¬ 
ties  existing  with  other  nations, 
though  France  was  a  guarantee 
to  them.  Anxious  to  restore 
peace,  his  Majesty  overlooked 
these  difficulties,  new  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  as  they  were. 

The  directory,  defeated  in  their 
first  objects,  were  obliged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  negotiation.  In  the 
passport  sent  over  for  the  person 
whom  his  Majesty  should  appoint 
to  treat,  the  form  was  a  direct  and 
intentional  departure  from  posi¬ 
tive  agreement  and  established 
custom ;  it  expressly  guarded 
against  a  preliminary,  and  limited 
the  object  to  a  definitive  peace, 
though  the  moment  the  ’negotia¬ 
tion  was  opened  they  departed 
from  their  own  stipulation,  and 
commenced  with  the  proposal 
and  discussion  of  those  very  pre¬ 
liminary  points :  to  prove  the 
kind  of  temper  which  the  enemy 
brought  to  the  negotiation,  they 
flung  out  base  and  unworthy  in¬ 
sinuations  against  the  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  it ;  this  indeed 
only  deserved  contempt,  but  it 
showed  a  spirit  eager  to  bring 
forward  new  causes  of  animosity, 
and  to  multiply  obstacles.  His 
lordship  then  adverted  to  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  itself :  his  Majesty  had 
(he  said)  with  an  unexampled  li¬ 
berality,  directed,  almost  in  the 
first  interview  between  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  a  full  and  detailed 
account  to  be  given  in  of  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  con- 
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elude  peace.  The  paper  was  on 
the  table,  and  every  one  might 
read  and  determine  for  himself  on 
its  nature  and  character  ;  every  one 
might  judge  whether  it  was  a  full 
and  fair  statement  of  honourable 
treaty,  or  a  project  in  blank  ;  lord 
Grenville  particularly  wished  it 
might  be  compared  with  the  re¬ 
presentation  given  of  it  by  the 
enemy  in  a  paper  of  high  autho¬ 
rity,  and  published  officially.  This 
project  however  being  delivered, 
the  French  government  found  it¬ 
self  embarrassed  ;  no  answer  was 
returned,  because  this  would  have 
disappointed  the  schemes  of  the 
directory.  Had  they  been  serious 
in  their  washes  for  peace,  would 
they  have  brought  forward  the 
topics  which  they  did  bring  for¬ 
ward  ?  would  they  have  stated  the 
points  of  his  Majesty’s  title  as 
Kino;  of  France  ?  the  restoration 
of  the  ships  taken  at  Toulon,  or  a 
renunciation  of  the  mortgages  of 
this  country  upon  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ?  But  the  point  on  which 
the  failure  of  the  negotiation 
turned  was  the  renewal  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  had  been  declared 
inadmissible ;  the  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  every  thing  which 
had  been  taken  during  the  war,  not 
only  from  them  but  their  allies : 
they  demanded,  as  a  preliminary, 
that  we  should  renounce  all  that  we 
had  to  ask,  and  declare  all  that 
we  would  concede.  It  would  not 
have  been  merely  folly,  it  would 
have  been  treason  in  any  minister 
to  have  complied  with  a  demand 
so  derogatory  to  the  honour,  and 
so  fatal  to  the  interests,  of  his 
country. 

It  would  easily  be  recollected 
in  what  circumstances,  amidst 
what  violence  the  French  consti¬ 


tution  of  1795,  overthrown  by  the 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  was  established  ;  it  would  be 
recollected  under  what  military 
violence  the  first  elections  wrere 
conducted :  in  no  sense  was  any 
freedom  permitted ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  collect  the  voice  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  France, 
till  the  month  of  April  last,  wdien 
a  considerable  change  in  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  councils,  as  well  as  in 
the  people  at  large,  was  observed : 
a  majority  in  the  legislative  bodies 
seemed  disposed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  miseries  of  the  country,  to  re¬ 
move  the  evils  of  wrhich  some  of 
them  had  been  the  authors,  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  which 
many  of  them  had  been  guilty, 
and  to  restore  some  degree  of 
order  and  tranquillity  to  the  un¬ 
happy  people  of  Fiance. 

They  wished  also  to  oppose 
that  revolutionary  principle  which 
the  directory  endeavoured  to 
spread  with  too  much  success  over 
Europe.  These  views,  however, 
ill  accorded  with  the  schemes  of 
the  latter.  But  had  they  broken 
off  the  negociation  upon  the  terms 
we  offered  immediately,  had  they 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and  revealed 
their  determination  of  prolonging 
the  miseries  of  their  own  country 
on  jacobin  principles,  and  by  ja¬ 
cobin  means,  they  would  have  put 
the  councils  on  their  guard,  they 
would  have  made  all  France  and 
Europe  the  judges  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  they  wmuld  have  anti¬ 
cipated  the  event  which  they  were 
preparing.  Again,  had  they 
brought  fonvard  another  project 
of  their  own,  they  must  have  dis¬ 
appointed  the  object  which  they 
had  in  view,  that  of  breaking  off 
the  negotiation  without  specifying 
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any  terms,  and  throwing  the  whole 
odium  of  the  failure  upon  us.  At 
the  moment  they  were  practising 
every  evasion,  creating  every  de¬ 
lay,  refusing  to  deliver  in  a  coun¬ 
ter  project,  they  held  a  language 
directly  opposite  in  their  messages 
to  the  council.  In  these,  they 
threw  the  charge  of  procrastina¬ 
tion  upon  us,  washing  to  gain  time 
till  their  plot  was  ready  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  whilst  their  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  were  daily  apologising 
to  us,  for  the  extraordinary  delays 
which  took  place,  they  unhappily 
succeeded  in  their  designs,  and 
the  frail  fabric  of  the  constitution 
of  1795  was  overturned.  It  was 
clear  to  every  one  who  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events, 
that  it  wras  at  Paris,  not  at  Lisle, 
that  the  result  of  the  conferences 
would  be  determined  ;  it  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  disputes  which  agitated 
the  councils  and  the  government ; 
and  if  the  directory  succeeded, 
the  event  might  easily  be  fore"* 
seen. 

This  formed  the  only  excuse 
for  our  ministers  having  submitted 
so  long  to  the  evasions  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  their  hopes  of  attaining 
peace  at  last  favoured  the  decep¬ 
tion  which  the  directory  wished 
to  pass  upon  the  people  of  France, 
by  so  long  keeping  up  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  negotiation,  and  cherish¬ 
ing  the  expectations  of  success. 

When  the  revolution  of  Sep¬ 
tember  arrived,  and  they  had  ac¬ 
complished  their  project  at  Paris, 
they  immediately  changed  their 
system  ;  and  avowed  their  object. 
Every  thing  which  had  been  done 
was  retracted  ;  their  views  were 
evidently  not  confined  to  their 
own  country,  or  to  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiation;  they  went  farther, 
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they  declared  it  was  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  our  laws,  our  religion,  and 
our  liberties,  with  which  they 
were  at  war  ;  it  was  our  public 
glory  and  our  private  happiness 
which  they  laboured  to  subvert, 
and  to  establish  in  their  stead 
French  liberty,  French  principles, 
and  French  anarchy,  with  all  its 
train  of  horrors  !  With  such 
avowals,  his  lordship  said,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  pallia¬ 
tions  could  possibly  be  offered 
for  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  :  he 
well  knew  and  lamented  that 
every  measure  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  in  its  relation  to  this 
country,  found  more  able  and  in¬ 
genious  apologists  here  than  in 
France ;  and  even  what  seemed 
too  flagrant  for  defence  was  justi^ 
fled  by  more  plausible  arguments, 
and  placed  in  more  favourable 
lights,  than  the  talents  of  the 
friends  of  the  directory  on  the 
other  side  the  water  could  pro* 
duce. 

This  was  no  moment  for  humi¬ 
liation  ;  it  was  not  the  period 
when  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  nation  ought  to  be  sacrificed ; 
nor  was  it  the  season  to  despair  : 
the  resources  of  the  country  were 
great  and  powerful ;  public  and 
private  happiness  were  at  stake  ; 
every  man  in  that  assembly  in 
particular  must  know  that  his  pro¬ 
perty  and  his  existence  depended 
on  the  issue  of  the  contest  which 
we  had  to  maintain  :  but  with  the 
interest  of  the  first  class  of  men 
in  the  state,  the  happiness  of  the 
lowest  was  consulted  ;  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  the  persecutions,  the  horrors 
to  which  the  first  orders  in  France 
were  doomed,  though  they  began 
with  the  noblesse,  were  spread 
over  all,  and  were  felt  even  by  the 
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humblest  peasantry  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  nay,  they  had  been  the  source 
of  more  calamity  to  them,  than  to 
the  unhappy  nobility  whom  we 
every  day  saw  groaning  under 
their  distresses :  and  this  was  the 
sentiment  with  which  the  people 
of  this  country  at  large  were  in¬ 
spired  ;  they  were  convinced  that 
a  vigorous  effort  was  essential  to 
secure  an  honourable  peace,  that 
there  was  no  safety  without 
resistance,  no  hope  but  in  cou¬ 
rage  and  magnanimity.  His 
lordship  concluded  his  speech, 
by  strenuously  recommending 
perseverance  in  the  conduct 
we  had  hitherto  pursued,  and 
entreating  the  house  to  carry 
the  declaration  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
with  solemn  pledges  to  defend,  at 
every  hazard,  his  Majesty’s  per¬ 
son  and  government,  with  the  li¬ 
berties  and  happiness  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  he 
approved  of  the  moderation,  as 
well  as  dignity,  with  which  the 
late  negotiation  on  our  part  had 
been  carried  on,  and  censured  the 
conduct  of  the  French  on  account 
of  its  duplicity ;  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  countries  at  present  to  justify 
our  despondency.  He  could  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  prosecute  hostilities  of¬ 
fensively,  when  he  considered  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  navy, 
and  the  triumphant  condition  of 
ours  :  the  resources  of  our  coun¬ 
try  were  adequate  to  the  contest, 
and  he  expected  the  most  per¬ 
fect  unanimity  amongst  their  lord- 
ships. 

The  address  was  carried  nem . 
diss. 


On  the  10th  of  November,  the 
same  subject  was  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  though  he 
professed  entire  acquiescence  as 
to  its  general  tenor,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address  of 
thanks,  because  certain  phrases 
appeared  to  him  exceptionable, 
indicating  an  intention  that  there 
should  be  no  end  to  the  war.  He 
expressed  astonishment  at  the 
mean  manner  in  which  the  nego¬ 
tiation  had  been  conducted.  When 
it  was  first  proposed,  he  intended 
to  have  moved  the  house  that  no 
negotiation  should  have  been  set 
on  foot  till  the  French  minister 
had  given  a  contre  projet.  He 
now  regretted  not  having  done 
so,  but  he  was  deterred  by  the 
fear  that  it  might  have  occasioned 
an  impediment.  Ministers  by  neg¬ 
lecting  this  in  the  onset,  had 
brought  much  disgrace  upon  the 
country.  He  appealed  to  the 
papers  whether  the  charge  was 
unfounded,  for  by  them  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  unwarranta¬ 
ble  insinuations  and  foul  calum¬ 
nies  upon  our  Executive  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  patiently  borne  by 
our  ministers.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  the  country  so  lowered. 
Whilst  he  lamented  our  manage¬ 
ment,  he  was  obliged,  he  said, 
to  censure  no  less  the  language  of 
the  declaration  and  address,  as 
being  at  once  full  of  rashness, 
and  ineffectual  to  any  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  they  not  only  professed  to 
keep  up  perpetual  hostilities,  but 
made  charges  which  were  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  papers. 

The  House  wras  told  that  the 
preliminaries  proposed  by  the 
French  government  were  frivolous 
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and  offensive ;  and  that  on  look¬ 
ing  into  them,  they  would  find 
that  the  first  of  these  was,  the 
abandonment  by  our  King  of  the 
title  of  King  of  France  :  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  restitution  of  the  ships 
taken  at  Toulon;  and  the  third, 
the  relinquishment  of  our  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  Low  Countries :  but 
for  his  part  he  could  not  see  any 
thing  in  the  papers  that  showed 
an  express  demand  of  these  points 
on  the  part  of  France.  The  de¬ 
claration  stated,  that  it  was  not 
their  wish  to  make  peace  ;  whereas 
it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
papers  that  the  French  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  took  much  pains  to 
prove  the  reverse,  and  this  the 
House  would  find  acknowledged 
by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  first 
and  second  letters.  Another 
charge  was,  that  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England :  Sir  John  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  he  believed  this  to 
be  the  disposition  of  France,  he 
would  vote  for  the  address  as  it 
stood ;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that 
such  an  intention  might  be  tran¬ 
siently  expressed,  only  under  the 
irritation  of  supposed  wrong. 
France  might  probably  be  inve¬ 
terate  against  us,  believing  that 
we  were  inveterate  against  her ;  the 
directory  might  profess  a  design 
to  overturn  our  government,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  endeavoured  to  over¬ 
turn  theirs,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  showed  that  they  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  peace,  if  we  would  leave 
them  alone.  To  prevent  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  these  sentiments  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  he  moved 
an  amendment,  expressing  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  house  to  support 
his  Majesty  in  the  war,  to  ex¬ 
punge  the  words  denoting  an  in¬ 
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veterate  animosity,  and  to  declare, 
that  whenever  France  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  treat  on  reasonable  terms, 
we  would  not  refuse  to  negotiate. 

Lord  Temple  sincerely  lament¬ 
ed  that  the  negotiation  had  ever 
been  attempted,  and  as  sincerely 
rejoiced  when  it  had  been  broken 
off;  for  he  saw  infinitely  more 
danger  (he  said)  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  with  the  present  rulers 
of  France,  than  in  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  war :  indeed  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  those  men  was  so  mani¬ 
fested  in  all  their  conduct  for  the 
last  four  years,  that  any  one 
might  have  foreseen  the  event  of 
the  overture.  It  was  a  matter 
of  utter  indifference  to  England 
what  form  of  government  might 
take  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  provided  it  was  such 
as  promised  permanency.  His 
only  wish  was  that  peace  should 
be  lasting,  and  for  this  reason  he 
entertained  hopes  of  pacification 
when  the  moderate  party  was 
gaining  ground  ;  -  but  the  moment 
this  gave  way,  an  end  was  put  to 
all  accommodation.  The  same  ani¬ 
mosity  which  actuated  the  French 
in  the  beginning  of  the  contest  was 
visible  at  Lisle,  and  had  been 
avowed  by  the  directory  since  the 
negociation  had  been  broken  off ; 
they  had  declared  that  deienda 
est  Carthago  must  be  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  contest.  Of  the 
extent  and  inveteracy  of  their  de¬ 
signs,  there  could  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  their  decreeing  an  ar¬ 
my  to  march  to  the  coast  oppo¬ 
site  to  our  shores,  and  dignifying 
it  with  the  name  of  the  army  of 
England ;  not  to  mention  their 
scoffing  at  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  disclaiming  all  tye  upon 
them  by  the  most  solemn 
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treaties.  What  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  men  who  had  broken 
them  so  often  ?  who  had  transfer¬ 
red  nations  which  relied  upon  them 
to  the  dominion  of  other  powers  ; 
who  had  offered  assistanceto  the  re¬ 
bellious  of  every  country  ;  who  had 
deceived  their  own  people  with  the 
name  of  liberty ;  who  had  sent 
off  the  legal  constitutional  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  into  ba¬ 
nishment  without  proof  of  their 
guilt  or  even  trial,  and  who  had 
imprisoned  a  printer  for  invec¬ 
tives  against  their  war  minister? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  rose :  he  expressed  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  house  upon  such  a  subject 
as  was  now  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  should  not  be  una¬ 
nimous,  and  much  surprize  at  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet.  The  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war  was  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  alone  to  the  implacable 
animosity,  to  the  insatiable  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  the  unwarrantable  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  present  frantic  go¬ 
vernment  of  France.  Was  it  the 
business  of  a  British  parliament 
to  content  itself  with  mere  lamen¬ 
tation  of  the  miseries  of  war,  for¬ 
getting  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  a  great  nation 
to  state  the  source  of  those  mise¬ 
ries  ?  Our  calamities  proceeded 
from  the  rancorous  spirit  of  the 
enemy ;  and  to  them,  not  to  us, 
the  guilt  and  responsibility  of 
future  extremities  were  to  be  im¬ 
puted.  Ministers  had  exerted 
every  endeavour  to  procure  peace ; 
and  from  the  commencement  of 
the  negociation  to  its  final  rup¬ 
ture,  the  whole  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  delay  was  owing  to  the  eva¬ 
sive  conduct  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt 


reprobated  with  much  sarcasm? 
what  he  called  the  tenderness  of 
the  honourable  baronet,  who  chose 
rather  to  disguise  the  truth,  than  to 
risk  the  tremendous  evil  of  of¬ 
fending  such  an  enemy,  by  using 
language  which  might  displease 
them  ;  thus  compromising  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  country,  leaving  it 
doubtful  to  Europe  to  whom  the 
rupture  of  the  negociation  w7as  to 
be  ascribed,  and  fearing  to  pursue 
that  manly  conduct  which  truth 
and  dignity  required,  lest  we 
should  cherish  a  spirit  of  endless 
animosity. 

So  far  from  this  being  the  pro¬ 
per  inference,  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case :  he  who  scrupled 
to  declare  that  the  government  of 
France  had  acted  in  direct  con¬ 
tempt  of  every  principle  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  he  w7ho  blinked  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  important  point, 
deprived  us  of  the  most  consola¬ 
tory  reflection  which  we  could  en¬ 
joy  amidst  inevitable  calamity  and 
necessary  war.  It  was  from  the 
consideration  that  it  wras  the  go¬ 
vernment,  not  the  people  of  France, 
who  wrere  to  blame,  that  w7e  now 
might  indulge  hopes  of  a  more 
favourable  change  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Was  there  a  word  in 
the  address  which  breathed  the 
spirit  of  endless  animosity  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  not !  on  the  contrary,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  assured  the  people  of  this 
country,  he  declared  to  France 
and  to  Europe,  that  he  did  not 
forego  the  hope  of  pacification, 
and  that  he  w7as  prepared  to  re¬ 
new  his  endeavours  to  effect  it 
whenever  the  enemy  should  dis¬ 
cover  a  temper  more  correspond¬ 
ing  to  his  own.  Nay  more,  whilst 
the  declaration  disclaimed  all  en¬ 
mity  against  the  French  nation. 
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it  professed  to  have  no  objection 
to  treat  even  with  those  who  ex¬ 
ercised  at  present  the  functions 
of  government.  Even  after  the 
distinguished  successes  which  had 
crowned  his  Majesty’s  arms,  he 
Was  willing  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  that  very  government,  upon 
those  moderate  terms  which  he 
proposed  in  the  moment  of  our 
greatest  difficulty.  Mr.  Pitt  then 
went  over  all  the  grounds  of  the 
negotiation,  which,  as  they  have 
been  detailed  in  another  place,  it 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary 
to  relate  :  he  avowed  in  very  stre¬ 
nuous  terms  the  sincerity  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  fully  proved  (he  said)  by 
the  concessions  which  they  had 
made,  merely  to  obtain  peace. 
We  had  offered  to  France  all  that 
we  had  conquered  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  strong  island  of  Mar¬ 
tinique,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  that 
part  of  St.  Domingo  occupied  by 
our  troops ;  in  the  East  Indies, 
Pondicherry  and  Chandernagore, 
with  all  their  settlements  and 
factories.  And  in  return  for  what 
were  all  these  sacrifices  of¬ 
fered?  for  peace  alone!  to  an 
enemy  too,  whose  forces  separate¬ 
ly  never  met  the  military  strength 
of  this  country  without  adding  to 
our  national  glory  and  renown — 
an  enemy  whose  fleets  had  never 
encountered  ours,  but  to  increase 
the  list  of  their  defeats — an  ene¬ 
my  whose  commerce  was  extin¬ 
guished,  whose  navy  was  anni¬ 
hilated,  whose  financial  distress, 
however  palliated  by  their  parti¬ 
sans  here,  was  loudly  proved  by 
the  groans  of  the  people,  by  the 
contentions  of  the  councils,  and 
by  the  acts  of  violence  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  government.  Of  the  al¬ 
lies,  Spain  had  felt  the  war  into 
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which  she  had  been  compelled  to 
enter,  only  in  the  triumphs  she 
had  added  to  this  country,  and  in 
her  own  disgrace.  One  island 
had  been  taken  from  her  by  us, 
for  which,  in  the  circumstances 
she  stood,  she  could  have  no  claim 
for  compensation  :  but  the  island 
of  Trinidad  was  claimed  on  another 
ground,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
cession  of  the  Spanish  part  of 
St.  Domingo  to  France,  which, 
by  solemn  treaties,  could  not  be 
given  up  without  the  consent 
of  the  country.  To  Holland 
we  offered  to  restore  all  the  sources 
of  her  commerce,  every  thing  val¬ 
uable  to  her  prosperity ;  and 
we  only  required  in  return  that 
which  would  have  enabled  France 
to  subjugate  the  other  possessions 
of  Holland,  and  to  harass  our  own 
establishments  in  the  East.  All 
that  we  demanded  was,  to  secure 
that  which  we  already  possessed, 
that  which  was  essential  to  our 
ancient  establishment  and  naval 
power.  On  reviewing  the  state 
of  the  two  countries,  let  the  world 
judge  the  value  of  the  concession 
on  one  part,  and  the  force  of  the 
claim  upon  the  other:  let  it  compare 
the  mutual  means  of  offence  and 
resistance,  the  power  of  the  French 
to  take  from  us,  and  the  ability  of 
this  country  to  retain ;  and  upon 
that  comparison  let  it  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  projet  of  his  Majesty  did 
not  manifest  proofs  of  sincerity 
and  moderation  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proceeded  here  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  arrogance  and  the  du¬ 
plicity  of  the  French.  Endless  de¬ 
lays  ensued  he  said,  to  cheat  the  na¬ 
tion  into  a  belief  that  the  Directory 
was  attentive  to  its  wishes  for  peace  : 
time  was  consumed  in  sending  for 
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instructions  to  Madrid,  and  to  the 
Hague ;  and  the  consideration  of 
the  different  points  was  studiously- 
protracted  :  after  the  negotiation 
had  assumed  this  shape,  what  was 
done,  what  progress  was  made, 
when  every  pretence  for  delay 
was  removed  ?  They  then  re¬ 
quired  that  we,  whom  they  had 
summoned  to  complete  a  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty,  should  stop  and  dis¬ 
cuss  preliminary  points,  which 
though  discussed  and  settled,  we 
did  not  know  but  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  might  be  wholly  laid  aside. 
They  led  the  conferences  to  vague 
and  secondary  points ;  insisted 
that  his  Majesty  should  resign 
the  title  of  King  of  France — a 
harmless  feather  at  least,  which 
his  ancestors  had  so  long  worn  on 
their  crowns  ;  they  demanded  res¬ 
titution  of  the  ships  taken  at  Tou¬ 
lon,  or  a  compensation ;  and  a 
renunciation  of  any  mortgage 
which  this  country  might  possess 
for  the  loan  to  the  emperor.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries  were  im¬ 
mediately  informed  that  this  coun¬ 
try  had  no  such  mortgage ;  that 
there  could  be  no  concession 
where  there  was  no  claim ;  and 
that  the  point  was  not  worth  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

We  next  were  called  upon  to 
subscribe  as  a  preliminary,  that 
we  were  prepared  to  give  up 
every  thing  we  had  acquired  du¬ 
ring  the  war.  Such  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  could  not  be  admitted  by 
any  man  who  was  not  disposed 
to  adore  the  idol  of  the  French 
power  in  prostrate  baseness.  His 
Majesty  did  not  hesitate  in  refu¬ 
sing  to  comply  with  such  insolent 
demands. 

The  directory,  however,  for  a 
time  pretended  not  to  press  these 


extravagant  demands;  a  long  delay 
to  amuse  their  people  took  place  : 
they  pleaded  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  pacific  inten¬ 
tions,  and  pretended  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  send¬ 
ing  to  their  allies  an  account  of 
what  passed,  that  they  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
a  war  into  which  they  had  brought 
those  allies,  and  who  have  ever 
since  been  in  a  state  of  abject  sub¬ 
jection  to  them,  whatever  import¬ 
ance  they  affected  to  give  them  in 
this  negotiation.  They  then  direct¬ 
ed  their  plenipotentiaries  to  inform 
Lord  Malmesbury  that  they  had 
obtained  an  answer,  but  that  it  was 
not  satisfactory;  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  send  another  messenger. 

It  was  thus  they  concealed  their 
insincerity  till  the  dreadful  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  4th  of  September ; 
and  even  some  days  after  that 
violence  broke  out  in  Paris,  they 
promised  to  produce  their  projet; 
still  pacific  in  their  professions, 
and  inimical  in  their  designs.  The 
step  which  they  took  after  this  last 
assurance  was,  to  renew,  in  a 
more  offensive  form,  the  demand 
which  had  been  rejected  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  two  months  before  ; 
in  which  rejection  they  had  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  we  in  the  interval 
had  been  -waiting  for  the  proposals 
which  wTere  to  come  from  them. 
This  demand  was,  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  should  showr  to  them 
his  powers,  his  instructions,  and 
the  use  he  was  to  make  of  them. 
As  an  inducement  to  comply  with 
this  modest  requisition,  they  assu¬ 
red  him,  that  though  this  demand 
was  made,  it  would  never  be  ur¬ 
ged  so  as  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  there  appeared  lit- 
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tie  reason  for  censuring  ministers 
for  not  trusting  such  assurances 
from  such  an  enemy.  He  would 
leave  others  to  imagine  what  was 
likely  to  have  been  the  end  of  a 
negotiation  in  which  it  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  resign  every  thing — 
in  which  it  was  demanded  to  re¬ 
veal  every  thing  required;  that 
our  ambassador  should  make 
known,  not  only  his  powers  but 
his  instructions,  before  they  had 
explained  even  a  word  of  theirs ; 
and  whilst  they  informed  us,  that 
we  were  not  to  expect  to  hear 
what  their  powers  were  until  we 
professed  ourselves  ready  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  any  thing  which  the  di¬ 
rectory  might  please  to  dictate. 
Lord  Malmesbury  returned  for 
answer,  that  his  powers  were 
ample :  they  then  went  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say,  if  he  could  not 
show  his  instructions,  he  should 
send  to  England  for  the  power  ; 
to  which  he  replied,  that  he  should 
not  have  it,  if  he  sent.  In  this 
they  seemingly  acquiesced,  and 
amused  us  for  two  months ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  say,  not  what  they 
said  before— send  to  England  for 
powers  to  accede  to  proposals 
which  you  have  already  rejected, 
but  go  to  England  yourself  for 
powers  to  obtain  peace.  Such 
was  the  manner  in  which  the 
prospect  of  peace  was  to  be 
opened  and  broken  off ;  for  the 
gross  attempt  to  deceive  all  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  affectation  of  modera¬ 
tion,  in  ordering  the  French  mi¬ 
nisters  to  remain  at  Lisle  for  ten 
days,  was  unworthy  a  comment ; 
they  said  they  expected  our  ambas¬ 
sador  to  return  ;  they  knew  it  was 
impossible  he  should  return  after 
their  stating  as  a  sine  qua  non  that 
we  should  throw  ourselves  at  their 


feet  for  mercy  before  we  knew 
what  terms  they  should  be  in  the 
humour  to  dictate  to  us.  But  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  know 
(continued  Mr.  Pitt)  the  real 
aim  of  the  enemy ;  it  is  not 
our  commerce,  it  is  not  our 
wealth,  it  is  not  our  colonies 
in  the  west,  nor  our  territories 
in  the  east,  nor  is  it  our  ma¬ 
ritime  greatness,  nor  the  extent  of 
our  empire :  No !  the  object  is 
our  liberty  !  the  basis  of  our  in¬ 
dependence,  the  citadel  of  our 
happiness— our  constitution  !  They 
themselves  have  declared  it — 
openly  avowed  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  theirs  cannot  subsist  to¬ 
gether,  and  their  endeavour  is  to 
destroy  it.  Should  they  come 
amongst  us,  they  would  bring  with 
their  invading  army  the  great  pes¬ 
tilence  to  man,  the  genius  of 
French  liberty,  which  contains  in 
it  every  curse  to  society.  In  the 
place  of  our  glorious  principles 
and  equal  laws  will  be  a  hideous 
monster  whom  nothing  can  con¬ 
tent  but  the  annihilation  of  the 
British  empire.  And  are  we  under 
such  circumstances  to  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  declare  in  a  firm  and 
manly  tone,  that  we  will  defend 
ourselves  ?  are  we  to  shun  the 
truth,  and  forget  the  energy  which 
belongs  to  Englishmen  ?  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  value  property,  liberty, 
law ;  if  we  value  national  power 
or  domestic  happiness,  we  shall 
resist  these  demands  with  indig¬ 
nation.  There  was  not  a  man 
(he  said),  let  his  enjoyments  be 
ever  so  considerable,  who  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  them 
to  oppose  the  violence  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  nor  one  whose  stock  was  so 
small  that  he  should  not  be  ready 
to  surrender  his  life  in  the  same 
cause.  We  owed  it  in  gratitude 
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to  Providence,  whose  goodness 
had  placed  us  so  high  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  and  caused  us  to  be 
the  admiration  of  Europe,  with 
most  of  the  governments  of  which 
ours  was  a  happy  contrast.  The 
means  of  our  safety  were  still  in 
our  hands;  our  blessings  were 
many  ;  and  the  preservation  of 
them  was  our  highest  duty.  He 
trusted  that  we  never  should  aban¬ 
don  it,  to  whatever  extremity  we 
might  be  driven ;  but  cheerfully 
enter  into  a  pledge  for  the  sincere 
performance  of  it,  declaring  our 
determination  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  laws,  liberties,  and  religion  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Pollen,  after  compliment¬ 
ing  the  minister  on  his  eloquent  and 
able  speech,  professed  his  belief 
in  the  sincerity  on  our  part  during 
the  late  negotiation ;  he  imputed 
its  failure  solely  to  the  French 
government,  whose  power  the 
sudden  return  of  peace  must  ine¬ 
vitably  have  overthrown.  Of 
many  of  the  past  measures  of  the 
ministry  he  had  disapproved,  but  he 
now  felt  the  necessity  of  throwing 
a  veil  over  the  past :  for  when  we 
looked  forward,  the  prospect  was 
too  serious  to  permit  us  to  waste 
time  in  vain  regrets  :  and  we  now 
were  called  to  a  situation  which 
required  all  our  intrepidity  and  all 
our  firmness.  There  was  no  longer 
a  question  whether  we  should  con¬ 
sume  our  strength  in  an  unavailing 
struggle  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  former  system 
of  European  politics.  A  more 
urgent  care  pressed  home  on  our 
feelings,  and  ought  to  engage  our 
whole  attention.  The  danger  was 
imminent,  and  every  thing  valu¬ 
able  was  to  be  defended — our 
laws,  our  liberties,  and  our  con¬ 
stitution,  which  it  was  the  fixed 


object  of  the  enemy  to  overturn 
and  above  all,  we  had  to  depre¬ 
cate  and  prevent  what  would  co¬ 
ver  us  with  inextinguishable  shame 
— the  permitting  the  French  to 
invade  our  kingdom,  violate  our 
females,  and  enslave  our  children. 
The  address  had  his  most  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  Martin  much  applauded 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  was 
more  convincing,  he  said,  than 
any  he  had  heard  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  indeed,  if  the  French  would 
have  acceded  to  any  reasona¬ 
ble  terms,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  they  should  not  be  re¬ 
jected  ;  but  when  he  saw  they 
wrere  determined  to  dictate  the 
conditions,  we  ought  not  to  per¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  be  trampled  on, 
but  evince  the  spirit  which  be¬ 
came  a  great  nation.  He  thought 
the  present  amendment  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  that  the  original  ad¬ 
dress  was  more  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  our  present  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  N.  Edwards  rose  to  say, 
that  in  his  county,  Rutlandshire, 
the  best  possible  disposition  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  lord-lieutenant  of  it 
was  distinguished  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  yeomanry  corps.  In 
many  of  the  villages  he  knew, 
from  personal  observation,  and 
from  repeated  assurance,  that  the 
people  were  ready  to  make  every 
sacrifice  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  There  were  a  body  of 
villagers,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  a  thousand,  prepared  to  come 
forward  whenever  danger  threat¬ 
ened,  and  to  defend  our  fron¬ 
tiers  :  this,  perhaps,  might  be 
deemed  a  piece  of  information  of 
too  private  a  nature  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  house ;  but  he 
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brought  it  as  a  symptom  of  the 
zeal  and  alacrity  which  animated 
that  part  of  England.  — 

Mr.  Lloyd  rose  to  express,  he 
said,  his  detestation  of  the  perfi¬ 
dious  conduct  of  the  directory : 
and  although  the  county  of  Flint, 
as  a  mineral  comity,  suffered  in  a 
particular  manner  from  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  war  (it  having  al¬ 
most  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
lead  trade),  yet  there  would  not 
be  found  in  the  kingdom  a  set  of 
men  more  ready  to  oppose  the 
tyrannic  rulers  of  France,  or  more 
willing  to  repel  their  attacks,  than 
those  men  whom  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  represent. 

Lord  Carysfort  cordially  con¬ 
curred  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
address  :  the  French  system  was 
set  up  for  the  annoyance  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Europe  could  hear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  moderation  and  justice 
of  our  cause.  Our  resistance  was 
pointed  against  the  exorbitant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was 
in  unison  with  the  principles  upon 
which  we  had  acted  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  we  had  uniformly  de¬ 
clared,  that  whatever  form  their 
government  might  assume  we 
would  not  decline  entering  into 
any  negotiation  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  security  of  this 
kingdom.  To  this  pledge  we 
had  strictly  adhered ;  and  the 
system  of  moderation  upon  which 
we  had  proceeded  ought  to  unite  all 
men  of  every  description  in  a  cor¬ 
dial  and  vigorous  defence  of  our 
laws,  rights,  and  constitution. 
Such  an  unanimous  co-operation 
would  have  the  double  good  ef¬ 
fect  of  silencing  the  calumnies 
which  were  circulated  abroad  by 
the  enemy,  and  of  reviving  our 
spirits  at  home,  if  indeed  they 


were  permitted  to  droop.  There 
was  nothing  in  our  situation  to 
excite  despair  ;  and  whence  could 
it  arise  ?  from  the  empty  threats 
held  out  against  us  by  the  French  ? 
We  had  tried  their  strength  in 
many  conflicts,  and  the  trials 
were  crowned  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  France  had  aspired  to  uni¬ 
versal  dominion,  but  their  at¬ 
tempts  had  always  been  repressed 
by  the  valour  of  this  country. 
One  circumstance,  it  was  true, 
seemed  to  justify  our  alarms  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war — it 
was  an  unproductive  contest :  we 
had  much  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
gain ;  nor  could  we  expect  to 
make  any  successful  impression 
on  the  enemy’s  territories  ;  but  we 
had  already  conquered  all  their 
foreign  possessions,  though  any 
attempt  on  France  herself  was 
not  likely  to  succeed :  and  any 
on  their  part  respecting  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  England  would  prove 
equally  impotent  and  ineffectual. 
He  was  sorry  to  -  see  that  Ireland 
was  in  a  different  situation  ;  but 
notwithstanding  its  present  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
French,  he  was  satisfied  they 
would  meet  with  the  same  recep¬ 
tion  as  on  a  former  occasion,  if 
they  endeavoured  to  land  there. 
He  expressed  his  wishes  that  the 
house  would  carry  to  the  throne 
full  and  forcible  assurances  of 
their  united  determination  to  ex¬ 
ert  the  vigour,  and  call  forth  the 
resources  of  a  country,  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  other  nation  in 
Europe. 

Dr.  Lawrence,  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech,  blamed  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  having  offered  so  much 
to  the  French  as  the  price  of 
peace.  If  the  directory  had  ac- 
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cepted  the  terms  which  were  of¬ 
fered,  in  what  a  situation  (he  said) 
should  we  now  have  been  !  Had 
our  project  of  a  definitive  treaty 
been  then  signed,  how  should  we 
now  have  stood?  Did  they  not 
still  profess  the  same  principles 
which  we  so  often  pronounced  fatal 
to  all  regular  establishments  ?  did 
they  not  uniformly  act  upon  them  ? 
were  they  not  as  ready  as  ever  to 
pour  forth  their  hordes,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  with  the  bayonet 
through  every  other  nation  ?  Had 
the  negotiation  succeeded  should 
we  not  now  have  been  left  upon 
the  good  faith  of  a  power  which 
never  had  regarded  any  compact, 
any  obligation,  any  public  law  of 
Europe  ? 

No  peace  with  men  of  such 
opinions  could  be  secure  till  they 
knew  that  we  had  the  ability  to 
resist  and  avenge  every  infringe¬ 
ment  of  it ;  nor  was  that  ability 
to  be  displayed  by  a  passive  sys¬ 
tem  of  defence,  but  by  pursuing 
the  war  with  spirit  and  resolution. 

It  had  been  said,  that  we  had 
better  give  up  for  ever  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  vessels,  and 
make  that  concession  the  ground 
of  a  new  defensive  league,  than 
wait  to  have  it  extracted  from  us. 
But  the  day  in  which  any  such 
treaty  should  be  signed  would  be 
fatal  to  England.  It  was  to  our 
naval  power  that  wye  owed  the  rank 
which  we  held  as  a  nation— -our 
maritime  superiority  which  had 
hitherto  enabled  us  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  European  power, 
not  to  alarm  and  subjugate  other 
kingdoms,  but  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  general  benefit  of  all. 
If  once  we  gave  up  the  clear  un¬ 
doubted  right,  wrhich  even  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  her  present  dispute  with 


France,  had  recognised,  of  stop¬ 
ping  and  searching  the  vessels  of 
countries  in  peace  with  us,  our 
naval  force  would  have  little 
against  which  it  could  operate  in 
any  future  war.  An  enemy  un¬ 
able  to  meet  us  in  arms  on  the 
ocean,  by  surrendering  his  navi¬ 
gation,  might  secure  his  whole 
commerce  in  neutral  ships  from 
our  victorious  force  ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  distressing  his  com¬ 
merce  that  a  naval  power  could  so 
act  as  to  compel  a  peace.  It  wras 
thus  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  Louis  the  XVth  was  con¬ 
tented  to  restore  all  his  conquests 
that  he  might  be  released  from  the 
pressure  of  our  maritime  power 
on  the  trade  of  his  kingdom.  Dr. 
Lawrence  said,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  and  the  nation  to  the  danger 
which  lurked  under  the  specious 
language  of  “  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,”  which  we  have  been  re¬ 
commended  to  acknowdedge,  as 
if  the  right  which  we  had  inva¬ 
riably  exercised  wras  an  act  of 
usurpation  and  injustice.  There 
w^as  one  point  more  which  he 
thought  it  proper  to  notice;  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
called  his  Majesty’s  title  of  King 
of  France  a  harmless  feather.  In 
his  own  opinion,  no  ancient  dig¬ 
nity,  which  for  so  many  centu¬ 
ries  had  shed  lustre  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crown,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  light  unsubstantial  or¬ 
nament.  If  w7e  suffered  that  fea¬ 
ther  to  be  plucked,  he  feared  that 
three,  other  feathers,  which  were 
nearly  connected  with  the  crowm, 
would  soon  follow.  A  great  na¬ 
tion  could  never  safely  submit  to 
be  disgraced.  He  wished  the 
house  to  recollect  the  time  when 
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that  title  was  first  used;  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  then  it  was 
that  we  had  the  first  full  regular 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  par¬ 
liament.  Whether  it  was  from 
the  peculiar  favour  of  Providence 
that  we  might  have  always  before 
us  an  example  to  fix  our  wavering 
courage  in  moments  of  terror ; 
but  so  the  fact  was,  that  the  first 
conferences  of  the  two  houses, 
which  appear  upon  the  rolls,  are 
of  that  epoch,  and  exhibit  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country  far  less  fa¬ 
vourable  than  the  present  in  every 
thing  but  the  spirit  of  English¬ 
men.  Allowing  for  the  relative 
value  of  money,  much  larger  sums 
had  then  been  spent  in  gaining  the 
princes  and  states  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  our  side  than  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  war ;  yet  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  allies  whom  we 
had  so  gained.  No  effectual  aid 
was  derived  from  their  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and,  in  fact,  they  soon  after 
deserted  us.  Commerce  we  had 
none  :  our  revenue  was  not  to  be 
mentioned  ;  then,  as  now,  we  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  an  issue  of 
foreign  coin,  to  supply  our  circu¬ 
lation.  We  had  scarcely  any  spe¬ 
cie  of  our  own.  We  had  acquired 
nothing  from  the  enemy ;  we  had 
lost  our  natural  dominion  of  the 
sea,  our  coasts  were  insulted  and 
plundered.  Harwich  had  been 
set  on  fire,  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
Folkstone,  and  Dover,  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  lightly,  Hastings  more 
severely.  Southampton  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground  :  a  great  part 
of  Plymouth,  with  all  the  ships 
in  that  harbour,  shared  the 
same  fate ;  and  the  isle  of  Jersey 
had  been  conquered  (as  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  house  confessed)  to 
the  great  slander  of  the  land. 
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Within  our  own  island,  the  Scots, 
not  as  now  united  to  us,  but  the 
fast  allies  of  our  enemies,  were 
threatening  our  borders,  whilst  in 
many  of  our  counties  and  cities 
existed  a  desperate  knot  of  con¬ 
spirators,  bound  together  by  oath, 
upon  the  first  intelligence  of  those 
disasters  which  they  wished  to 
their  country,  to  rise  in  a  general 
insurrection  to  rob  and  massacre 
their  peaceable  neighbours.  What 
then  was  the  conduct  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ?  The  commons  resolved  that 
the  government  had  sufficient 
power  to  protect  the  internal  peace 
of  the  land ;  they  proposed  me¬ 
thods  of  external  defence ;  they 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a  large 
supply,  and  they  declared  their 
own  good-will  to  grant  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded. 
But  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
measure,  they  advised  that  another 
parliament  should  be  summon¬ 
ed,  and  promised  on  their  loyalty 
to  retire  each  into  his  own  coun¬ 
ty,  and  there  use' all  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  bring  up  the  public  mind 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
situation.  And  what  was  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  What  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  war  of  twenty  years  ?  A  peace 
dictated  by  Edward  as  he  was 
marching  back  from  the  siege  of 
Paris.  Upon  that  glorious  example 
Englishmen  should  fix  their  eyes, 
and  should  gaze,  till  they  kindled 
into  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  which 
glowed  in  the  hearts,  and  distin¬ 
guished  the  conduct,  of  our  an¬ 
cestors.  What  would  be  the  event 
of  our  present  contest  was  only 
known  to  that  Being  who  sees 
every  thing  in  their  first  causes 
and  ultimate  consequences.  It 
was  our  part  to  discharge  our 
duty  with  fortitude  in  obedience 
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to  liis  moral  law  ;  and  wliat  that 
duty  was  no  man  could  hesitate  to 
pronounce  —  danger  with  glory, 
or  ruin  with  disgrace.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  pointing  out  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet,  who  moved  the 
amendment,  his  total  want  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  joined  in  the  requests 
which  had  already  been  made  to 
him  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  he  co¬ 
incided  in  regretting  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  proposed,  and 
wished  that  nothing  had  been  said 
expressive  of  a  want  of  unanimity. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  with 
this  exception  all  assented  to  the 
address,  though  with  different 
views.  For  himself,  he  must  say, 
that  he  could  not  lament  that  the 
negociation  had  been  commenced, 
nor  rejoice  that  it  was  broken  off ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  sincerely  re¬ 
gretted  with  the  King’s  minister, 
and  the  people  at  large,  that  it 
had  such  an  unprosperous  issue. 
So  far  from  rejoicing  at  the  obsti¬ 
nate  temper  of  the  enemy,  he 
thought  it  matter  of  serious  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  he  looked  out  with 
anxiety  to  the  time,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  returning  reason, 
the  French  nation  would  nego¬ 
tiate  with  an  earnest  desire  of  that 
peace  which  was  still  more  ne¬ 
cessary  to  them  than  to  ourselves. 
In  the  mean  time  he  would  tell 
the  people,  that  they  must  con¬ 
tent  themselves  to  bear  consider¬ 
able  burdens,  because  all  they 


possessed,  and  all  that  was  va¬ 
luable  to  them  in  life,  was  at 
stake ;  that  as  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  proclaimed  that  the  failure 
of  the  negociation  proceeded  not 
from  the  King’s  ministers,  but  from 
their  own  ambition,  Englishmen 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  preserve  their  con¬ 
stitution;  should  reflect  on  what 
their  happiness  depended  ;  and  to 
secure  those  objects,  should  join 
hand  and  heart  together,  pro¬ 
claiming  to  the  world,  that  how¬ 
ever  divided  before,  they  would  now 
unite  for  general  safety.  Of  this 
universal  harmony  of  sentiment 
he  thought  the  unanimity  of  that 
night  a  happy  omen,  and  he  hoped 
the  honourable  baronet  would 
withdraw  his  amendment,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  that  beginning  its  full 
force." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  said,  that  he 
had  not  proposed  it  without  due 
consideration,  but  he  candidly 
confessed  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  he 
had  just  heard.  He  sincerely 
wished  for  unanimity,  and  assured 
the  house  that  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  not  only  his  opinion,  but 
any  thing  else  which  he  possessed, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  ;  and 
would  therefore  cheerfully  with¬ 
draw  his  motion. 

The  amendment  was  then  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  address  passed 
nem.  con. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Continuation  of  the  Restriction  on  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Tierney’s  Opposition  to  the  Measure.  Committee  of 
Supply.  Army  Estimates.  The  Budget.  Triple  Assessment.  De¬ 
bates  in  the  Committee.  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  on 
the  second  Reading.  The  Bill  passes  the  Commons.  Debate  on  the 
second  Reading  in  the  Lords,  It  is  passed.  Amusing  Mistake  of 
Mr.  Nicholls  on  his  Motion  for  the  Reduction  af  Salaries. 


Before  the  production  of  the 
budget,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  continue  the  re¬ 
striction  on  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  the  22d 
of  November,  when  a  bill  to  this 
effect  was  debated  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Hobhouse  opposed  it  on 
the  same  principles  which  he  had 
stated  on  the  introduction  of  the 
first  bill.  Mr.  Pitt  contended 
that  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  Bank  rested  on  the  firmest 
possible  basis ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure  was  suggested  only 
by  the  want  of  a  due  proportion 
between  the  cash  in  hand,  and 
the  outstanding  demands.  The 
deficiency  was  in  cash,  not  in 
general  funds  ;  for  it  appeared  by 
the  report,  that  the  Bank,  at  the 
present  moment,  possessed  five 
times  more  bullion  than  it  did 
last  year.  The  Bank  was  in  a 
state,  which,  in  ordinary  times, 
would  enable  it  to  resume  cash 
payments  on  the  accustomed  scale. 
The  avowal  of  the  enemy  that  he 
intended  to  attack  us  through  our 
finances,  occasioned  the  necessity 
of  the  restriction  for  an  additional 
term :  and  it  w?as  clear,  that  hi¬ 
therto  no  injury  nor  even  incon¬ 
venience  had  resulted  from  its 
adoption. 

VOL.  XL. 


Mr.  Tierney  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sure.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  a  different  code  of  morality 
was  to  be  framed  for  the  Bank 
of  England  and  for  individuals  ; 
why  that  which  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  fraudulent  in  the  one,  was 
to  be  counted  honest  in  the  other. 
In  a  private  trade  the  stoppage 
of  payment  would  be  considered 
at  least  discreditable,  and  so  he 
must  pronounce  it  to  be  in  the 
Bank.  The  causes  at  first  as¬ 
signed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  had  now  ceased.  The 
exchange  with  Hamburgh,  which 
had  been  then  unfavourable,  was 
now  highly  favourable  to  the 
country.  The  Bank  then  found 
it  necessary  to  reduce  its  dis¬ 
counts,  now  it  wfas  extremely  li¬ 
beral  in  this  species  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  No  foreign  powrers  wrere 
now  to  be  supplied ;  no  conti¬ 
nental  troops  to  be  paid.  So  that 
at  the  moment  at  which  ministers 
sought  to  renew  the  measure, 
every  operative  cause  which  ori¬ 
ginally  led  to  it  had  vanished. 
The  Bank  Directors  themselves 
were  the  most  forward  in  urgingthe 
proposition,  and,  strange  to  say, 
they  most  unusually  and  wantonly 
took  upon  themselves  to  suggest 
to  government  a  question  of  poli¬ 
tical  expediency.  If  the  argu- 
N  ° 
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mcnt  upon  which  ministers  sup- 
ported  the  proposition  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  language  which  the 
Bank  was  made  to  hold  to  the 
public  was  no  other  than  this : 
“  We  owe  you  money,  and  here 
we  have  money  in  abundance,  but 
we  will  not  pay  it  you.” 

Was  there  no  inconvenience , 
Mr.  Tierney  inquired,  in  a 
breach  of  faith  pledged  solemnly, 
under  the  hand  of  the  Bank  ? 
was  it  no  inconvenience  to  write 
w  payable  on  demand  ”  on  their 
notes,  and  then  to  refuse  their 
payment  ?  They  might  not  have 
clamorous  duns  at  their  doors, 
nor  bailiffs  to  arrest  them  in  the 
streets :  but  they  must  have  lost 
the  spirit  which  rendered  their 
forefathers,  though  traders,  not 
less  illustrious  than  the  first  states¬ 
men,  they  must  have  lost  that 
manly  integrity  which  raised  the 
character  of  British  merchants 
high  enough  to  cope  with  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world,  if  they 
did  not  find  a  very  heavy  inconve¬ 
nience  in  the  goading  reflection 
that,  under  the  eye  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  were  praying  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  continue  them  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy,  which  themselves 
acknowledged  to  be  unnecessary. 
But  it  was  said  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  was  necessary  as  the  enemy 
warred  upon  our  finances.  How 
whimsical  was  the  expedient  with 
which  we  opposed  him  !  In  or¬ 
der  to  leave  the  enemy  no  credit 
to  attack,  we  ourselves  destroy 
our  own  credit.  Robespierre, 
that  monster,  whose  mind  how¬ 
ever  diabolical,  was  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  fertile,  was  the  author  of 
this  precious  plan.  While  it  was 
unconnected  with  ministers,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  above  all 


Banks  in  the  world.  Hereafter 
men  in  estimating  the  Bank  must 
look  to  the  Court,  and  measure 
the  security  of  the  former  by  the 
stability  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Tierney  did  not  see  how 
even  in  case  of  invasion,  withhold¬ 
ing  cash,  and  consequently  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  credit  of  the  Bank, 
could  possibly  serve  it.  Unless  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  adopt¬ 
ed  the  vigour  of  Robespierre,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  policy,  the  Bank 
was  at  an  end.  He  must  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  Bank-notes  a  legal 
tender. 

The  bill  was  passe4  without 
farther  discussion. 

On  the  20  th  of  November,  the 
house  having  formed  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war  moved  the  usual  re¬ 
solutions  on  the  army  estimates. 
A  charge,  he  said,  had  taken 
place  this  year,  upon  several  arti¬ 
cles  which  was  not  proportional 
to  the  articles  themselves.  This 
circumstance  originated  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  pay  voted  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  preceding  year, 
which  had  created  an  obvious 
increase  of  expense.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  increase  on  the  face 
of  the  estimate,  he  was  happy  to 
state  to  the  house,  that,  compared 
with  the  estimate  of  last  year, 
there  was  in  the  sum  total  a  sa¬ 
ving  of  about  652,0001.  But  to 
ascertain  the  real  difference  of 
the  expense  of  last  year  and  of  the 
present,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
out  of  the  estimate  that  sum 
which  was  classed  last  year  among 
the  army  extraordinaries :  this 
sum  was  300,000/.  so  that  the 
difference  of  the  estimate  amount¬ 
ed  to  952,000/.  This  was  not 
all  ;  another  change  had  taken 
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place,  arising  out  of  the  increase 
of  pay  last  year.  Troops  on  fo¬ 
reign  stations  were  furnished  by 
government  with  provisions,  and 
on  this  account  2d.  per  day  for 
each  man  was  stopped,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  new  regulation  of 
pay.  This  sum  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  100,000/.  ;  making 
in  all,  with  the  former  two  arti¬ 
cles  of  652,0001.  and  300,000/.  a 
saving  of  above  one  million. 

The  whole  of  the  regular  force, 
lie  said,  would  amount  to  78,627 
men.  These  consisted  of  guards 
and  garrisons,  that  is,  the  regular 
forces  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
which  amounted  to  48,609  men, 
and  of  the  troops  in  the  planta¬ 
tions,  including  all  other  regular 
force,  except  that  in  Ireland  and 
the  East  Indies,  amounting  to 
30,018  men.  The  militia  and 
fencibles  had  been  a  little  re¬ 
duced,  and  amounted  to  about 
55,29 1  men.  The  fencible  ca¬ 
valry  would  bear  some  reduction, 
as  several  of  them  had  been 
sent  to  Ireland ;  these,  however, 
amounted  to  about  6911  men, 
making  in  all,  of  regular  and  ir¬ 
regular  force,  140,829  men. 

In  consequence  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
it  was  proposed  to  change  the 
fees  which  had  been  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived  into  fixed  salaries.  For 
his  own  part,  however,  he  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  this  would  be  a  real 
advantage  to  the  public.  It  bad 
been  falsely  represented,  that  the 
fees  at  present  amounted  to  a  per¬ 
manent  and  regular  sum.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  erroneous. 
They  depended  upon  peace  or 
war,  and  varied  even  during  the 


years  of  war.  The  secretary  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  the  first  reso¬ 
lution,  relative  to  the  amount  of  the 
troops  under  the  denomination  of 
guards  and  garrisons. 

Upon  this  question,  Gen.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  arose  and  suggested  a  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  in  the  mode  of  re¬ 
cruiting  the  army.  It  had  often 
been  observed,  he  said,  that  in  this 
country,  where  we  boasted  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  liberty,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soldier  was  worse  than 
in  any  other  place  in  Europe.  Here 
the  soldier  was  bound  to  serve 
for  life.  In  other  parts'  of  Eu¬ 
rope  the  service  was  limited. 
He  urged  several  reasons  why 
the  period  of  service  should  be 
fixed,  the  principal  of  which  was 
humanity,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  men  were  too  frequently  en¬ 
trapped  into  the  service.  This 
idea  was  not  new ;  he  had  voted 
for  such  a  measure  twenty  years 
ago,  when  brought  forward  by 
Colonel  Barre,  and  then  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  service  Was  fixed  at  six 
years  :  if  that  bill  had  then  pass¬ 
ed,  the  nation  would  now  have  felt 
an  additional  security  in  knowing 
that  there  were  spread  over  the 
country  a  large  body  of  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  secretary  at  war  objected 
strongly  to  the  measure  thus  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  honourable  general ; 
and  the  several  resolutions  of 
supply  were  then  moved  and  car¬ 
ried. 

The  house  again  formed  itself 
into  a  committee  of  supply  on  the 
22d  of  November,  when  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
the  following  resolutions  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz.  That  there  be 
voted — - 
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For  the  civil  establishment  of  Canada  . 

For  Nova  Scotia  ..... 

For  New  Brunswick  .... 

For  the  Island  of  St.  John  .  .  . 

For  Cape  Breton  , 

For  Newfoundland  . 

For  Bermudas  «  .  .  .  * 

For  the  Bahama  Islands  .... 

For  Dominica  ..... 

For  New  South  Wales  .... 

For  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of  France 

For  pensions  and  allowances  to  the  American  royalists 

For  secret  service  abroad 

For  bills  that  are  or  may  become  due  for  the  settlement  of 
New  South  Wales  ..... 
For  maintaining  convicts  at  home  .  .  * 

For  bills  on  Douglas  harbour  .  .  .  . 


£, 

7,150 
5,915 
4 ,550 
1,900 
1,840 
1 ,232 
580 
4,100 
600 
6,157 
168,000 
44,000 
150,000 

36,000 

33,325 

2,500 


On  the  24th  of  November,  Mr. 
Pitt  introduced  the  budget.  He 
stated  to  the  committee  the  ge¬ 
neral  outline  of  the  measures 
which  he  proposed  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  raising  the  supplies,  and 
for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
ensuing  year.  As  the  principle 
of  that  part  of  the  intended  plan 
to  which  he  was  most  desirous  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  new  in  the  financial 
operations  of  this  country,  at  least 
for  more  than  a  century,  he  did 
not  then  call  for  a  decision  upon 
the  business,  but  he  would  go,  lie 
said,  fully  into  an  explanation  of  it. 
The  question  was,  by  what  means 
the  house  was  to  provide  for  the 
annual  expenses  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  country  success¬ 
fully  to  resist  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tions  of  an  arrogant  foe  to  destroy 
its  liberties  and  constitution,  to 
cut  off  the  sources  of  its  wealth, 
its  independence,  and  glory  ?  The 
house,  in  pledging  itself  to  sup¬ 
port  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  country  at  every  hazard,  had 


acted  from  the  dictates  of  sober 
reflection,  and  spoken  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  indignant  feeling.  He 
then  stated,  under  the  usual  heads, 
the  amount  of  the  supplies  which 
would  be  required.  He  began 
with  the  sums  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
navy.  There  had  already  been 
voted  for  this  branch  the  sum  of 
12,539,000/.  ;  and  the  estimates 
for  the  present  year  had  been 
made  out  in  a  new  form,  intended, 
with  more  correctness  than  for-* 
merly,  to  present  a  full  view  of 
the  expense  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Instead  of  the  former  al¬ 
lowance  of  41.  per  month,  which 
was  found  to  be  inadequate,  the 
full  expense  had  been  taken  into 
view.  But  even  in  their  present 
shape  the  estimates  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  so  accurate  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  any  ex¬ 
cess.  Besides  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  sum,  there  was  a  navy 
debt,  owing  to  the  excess  of  the 
preceding  year  above  the  esti¬ 
mate,  amounting  to  three  mil- 
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lions.  This,  however,  formed  no 
part  of  the  expense  for  which  it 
was  then  necessary  to  make  a 
cash  provision.  It  would  only  be 
requisite  to  provide  a  sum  equal 
to  the  interest ;  and  in  the  then 
state  of  the  funds,  that  provision 
could  not  be  calculated  at  less 
than  250,000/.  By  a  regulation 
adopted  the  year  before,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  depreciation  of  navy  and 
exchequer  bills,  by  providing  that 
the  period  of  payment  should 
never  be  very  distant  from  their 
date,  there  would  be  on  their 
monthly  issue  of  500,000/.  a 
floating  debt  of  1,500,000/.  to  be 
funded,  arising  out  of  the  excess 
of  the  estimates  for  the  year  1787. 
There  would  likewise  be  a  similar 
sum  of  1,500,000/.  falling  due  in 
the  year  1799  ;  but  for  these  no 
cash  provision  was  necessary,  nor 
were  they  included  in  the  supplies 
to  be  raised.  The  sum  of 
12,589,000/.  wTas  all  that  entered 
into  the  account  of  the  supplies 
under  this  branch  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  expense  for  the  army,  ex¬ 
cepting  only  barracks  and  extra¬ 
ordinaries,  had  likewise  been 
voted.  This  article  he  took  at 
four  millions,  besides  the  vote  of 
credit,  making  an  excess  of  about 
1,300,000/.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  account  of  the  extraordinaries 
was  taken  at  2,500,000/.  The 
charge  under  the  head  of  barracks 
was  estimated  at  400,000/.  The 
expense  of  guards  and  garrisons, 
and  the  general  articles  included 
under  this  head,  had  already  been 
voted,  amounting  to  10,112,000/. 
The  ordnance,  he  said,  might  be 
taken  at  1,300,000/.  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  miscellaneous  ser¬ 
vice  at  673,000/  There  remained 
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only  two  articles  to  be  noticed, 
the  sum  of  200,000/.  appropriated 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  about  680,000/.  arising 
from  deficiencies  of  grants.  From 
the  whole  then,  it  appeared,  that 
the  sum  now  to  be  provided  for 
was  about  twenty-five  millions  and 
a  half.  Supposing  the  statements 
of  the  expense  of  the  army  and 
navy  to  be  correct,  there  would 
be  a  reduction  on  these  branches 
to  the  extent  of  two  millions  and 
a  half;  and  including  the  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  head  of  extraordina¬ 
ries,  the  savings  upon  the  whole 
amounted  to  the  sum  of 6, 700, 000/. 
But  notwithstanding  this  diminu^ 
tion  there  still  remained  the  above-* 
mentioned  sum  of  25,500,000/.  to 
be  provided  for,  as  the  supplies  of 
the  ensuing  year.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  usual  articles 
wrhich  composed  part  of  the  an¬ 
nual  nays  and  means.  These 
wTere  the  growing  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  the  land 
and  malt.  The  former  he  took,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lottery,  at  so  very 
small  a  sum  as  700,000/.  ;  mak¬ 
ing,  wi£h  the  land  and  malt,  the 
sum  of  three  millions  and  a  half. 
There  then  remained  the  sum  of 
twenty-two  millions  to  be  supplied 
by  some  other  means.  After 
considering  the  burdens  which 
had  already  been  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  the  sums  which 
had  been  added  to  the  national 
debt,  it  would  be  found  to  be  no 
light  matter  to  raise  such  a  sum. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  the 
bank  would  agree  to  advance  on 
exchequer  bills,  to  be  repaid  at 
short  periods,  the  sum  of  three 
millions.  According  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  system  of  our  finances,  the, 
ordinary  mode  of  providing  lav 
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the  remaining  19  millions  of  the 
supplies  would  be  by  a  loan.  But 
in  lieu  of  this  he  should  propose 
a  new  mode  ;  namely,  that  of 
raising,  by  a  general  tax,  seven 
millions  of  this  sum  within  the 
year.  The  other  twelve  millions, 
he  said,  he  should  propose  to 
raise  by  the  usual  way  of  loan. 

It  had  been  understood  for  a 
considerable  time  that  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  assessed  taxes  was 
in  agitation.  He  then  went  into 
a  long  detail  of  his  intended  plan. 
Those  who  contributed  to  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  composed  a  number 
of  about  7  or  800,000  house¬ 
keepers  and  masters  of  families, 
including  a  population  of  nearly 
four  millions,  on  whom  the  pro¬ 
posed  sum  would  be  raised.  The 
number  of  those  who  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  at  all,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  he  estimated  at  500,000 
house-keepers  and  masters  of  fa¬ 
milies,  covering  a  population  of 
between  two  and  three  millions. 

The  assessed  taxes,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  amounted  to 
about  2,700,000/.  Therefore  the 
proposed  additional  assessment 
would  amount,  on  the  tvhole  sum 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  treble  contribu¬ 
tion.  If  he  had  not  been  deceived 
in  the  inquiries  he  had  made,  the 
greatest  contribution  would  not 
exceed  a  tenth  of  the  income  of 
the  highest  class  of  those  by  whom 
it  vras  to  be  paid ;  and  no  man 
would  think  such  a  sacrifice  too 
great  for  such  a  cause.  To  pre¬ 
vent  evasion,  he  proposed,  that 
not  future  but  past  assessments 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
new  contribution  :  because,  prima 
facie ,  the  most  impartial  evidence 
that  can  be  obtained,  of  the  abi¬ 


lity  of  each  individual  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
was  the  amount  of  his  expenditure 
of  income  before  he  had  any 
temptation  to  lower  it,  in  order 
to  elude  taxation.  After  having 
given  the  outlines  of  his  plan  for 
the  treble  assessment,  he  adverted 
to  the  remaining  sum  of  twelve 
millions,  to  be  raised  by  loan. 
Four  millions,  he  said,  might  be 
borrowed  without  making  any  ad¬ 
ditional  debt,  for  the  sinking  fund 
would  pay  that  sum. 

For  the  other  eight  millions  he 
proposed  a  different  provision; 
namely,  that  the  increased  asses¬ 
sed  taxes  be  continued  till  the 
principal  and  interest  be  com¬ 
pletely  discharged;  so  that  after 
seven  millions  should  be  raised  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  same  taxes 
in  one  year  more,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  aid  of  the  sinking  fund, 
would  pay  of!  all  that  principal 
and  intermediate  interest.  Ilis 
propositions,  therefore,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  not  only  furnish 
a  current  supply,  but  quicken  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt. 
This  (he  said)  would  speak  a 
language  to  the  enemy  that,  by 
cooling  the  ardour  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  showing  them  the 
absurdity  of  their  designs,  would 
afford  the  best  chance  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  of 
lessening  the  duration  and  weight 
of  our  taxes.  He  acquiesced  in 
what  had  so  often  been  said,  that 
it  would  have  been  fortunate  if  the 
practice  of  fimding  had  never  been 
introduced;  and,  that  it  was  not 
terminated,  was  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  ;  but  if  the  nation  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  moment  which  required 
a  change  of  system,  it  was  some 
encouragement  for  the  people  to 
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look  forward  to  benefits,  which  on 
all  former  occasions  had  been  un¬ 
known,  because  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  them  had  been  neglected. 
He  concluded  with  moving,  “That 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  that  there  should  be  paid  a 
duty,  not  exceeding  treble  the 


amount  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
several  acts  of  Parliament  now 
in  force,  on  houses,  and  windows, 
&c.  &c.” 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  the 
following  recapitulation  is  given 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  calculations. 


Supplies. 

Navy 

Army 

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous  services  . 

Reduction  of  debt 
Deficiency  of  grants 


£. 

.  12,539,000 

.  10,1 12,000 
1,291,000 
674,000 
200,000 
.  680,000 


Total  .  25,496,000 


Ways  and  Means. 

Growing  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund 
Land  and  malt 
Exchequer  bills 

New  loan  ...» 
Increase  on  assessed  taxes 


£. 

750,000 
2,750,000 
3,000,000 
.  12,000,000 
7,000,000 


Total  .  25,500,000 


Mr.  Tierney  rose,  and  declared, 
that  after  having  heard  the  speech 
just  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  could  never  again 
face  his  constituents  with  con¬ 
fidence,  if,  by  remaining  silent, 
he  gave  it  any  sort  of  counte¬ 
nance.  Pie  trusted  that  the  mi¬ 
nister  was  now  become  sensible 
of  his  former  inaccuracies.  He 
had  stated  in  the  preceding  ses¬ 
sion,  that  the  new  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  he  then  proposed  would  not 
only  make  up  for  former  defi¬ 
ciencies,  but  would  amply  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  current  year ; 


and  yet  the  issuing  of  navy  bills, 
one  part  of  his  plan,  had  increased 
the  calculation  one  million  and  a 
half  :  he  had  proposed  five  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  extraordinaries  of 
the  navy  ;  and  yet  with  this  sum 
voted,  which  he  considered  as  a 
most  ample  supply,  it  now  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  formed  erro¬ 
neous  calculations,  to  the  amount  , 
of  three  millions;  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  navy  had  exceeded 
the  estimate  to  the  extent  of  that 
sum.  Pie  opposed  the  minister’s 
proposal  of  the  Bank’s  advancing 
three  millions,  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  he  had  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sure  lately  adopted  by  the  house, 
for  continuing  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Bank.  He  wished  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  upon  what  grounds  the 
Bank  refused  the  people  payment 
in  specie,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  increased  its  advances  to  go- 
vernment.  The  present  measure 
would  occasion  an  emission  of 
paper  to  a  considerable  increased 
extent ;  and  he  was  afraid  it  would 
have  this  tendency,  that  it  would 
be  expected  of  the  Bank  to  ad¬ 
vance  still  more  and  more,  when¬ 
ever  future  demands  were  made 
upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  measure  of 
raising  seven  millions  towards  the 
supply,  by  additional  taxes  within 
the  year,  he  contended  that  it 
would  have  an  effect  upon  the 
enemy,  very  different  from  what 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  supposed  in  his  statement  to 
the  house ;  for  it  would  serve  to 
show  that  our  funding  system  was, 
in  the  opinion  even  of  the  minis¬ 
ter,  approaching  its  end.  They 
would  see  the  same  roan,  who 
had  brought  his  country  to  the 
extremity  of  ruin,  now  virtually 
confessing  his  inability  to  pursue 
former  methods  of  raising  the 
supplies,  and  crouching,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Bank  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulties.  Fie  asked, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  next 
year  of  the  war?  For  with  the 
present  administration,  he  held  it 
impossible  the  country  could  have 
peace;  the  right  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  wanted  the  requisites  to  bring 
about  a  peace;  he  wanted  the 
confidence  and  respect  not  only 
of  France,  but  of  Europe.  It 
was  impossible  that  France  could 
have  any  confidence  in  the  pacific 
disposition  of  the  present  cabinet, 


composed  as  it  was  of  men  avow** 
edly  united  by  no  other  bond  of 
union  than  that  of  hatred  to  the 
French  republic.  In  what  con¬ 
gress  could  an  English  ambassa¬ 
dor  sit,  deputed  by  the  present 
administration,  which  must  not 
present  to  him  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  courts  which  had  either  in¬ 
sulted,  deceived,  or  deserted  his 
employers. 

Every  succeeding  year,  conti¬ 
nued  Mr.  Tierney,  larger  sums 
wall  be  required  ;  for  the  present 
measure  is  not  resorted  to  in  order 
to  close  the  contest  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  So  that  we  are  idly 
invited  to  a  trial  of  strength  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  moment  at  which  all 
our  engines  are  become  languid 
and  decayed.  Mr.  Tierney  con¬ 
cluded  a  speech  of  strong  invective 
by  a  parallel  between  the  finan¬ 
cial  system,  which  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  the  government  in  France, 
and  that  now  adopted  by  the 
English  ministry. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  the  correctness 
of  this  parallel.  The  Bank  ad¬ 
vanced  to  government  certain 
sums  specified  in  the  outset,  to  be 
punctually  repaid  in  a  stated  time. 
The  French  on  the  contrary,  took 
millions  by  requisition,  without 
any  security  for  repayment.  He 
protested  against  the  desertion  of 
England  by  her  allies,  as  a  proof 
that  they  had  no  confidence  in  her, 
and  he  showed  that  it  might  he  ad¬ 
vanced  directly  as  an  opposite  argu¬ 
ment,  namely  that  we  ought  to  have 
no  confidence  in  them.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  government  clearly  pos¬ 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  mo¬ 
nied  interest,  and  that  there  never 
at  any  period  of  our  history,  had 
been  more  wealth  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Curwen 
opposed  the  plan  of  the  minister. 
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The  former  observed,  that  it  had 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  measures,  the  number  of 
stockholders  had  been  increased 
all  over  the  country.  He  allow¬ 
ed  the  truth  of  that  statement ; 
but  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
calamities  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  funding  system  by  which  it 
had  been  carried  on,  that  their 
number  was  increased.  Hence 
no  money  could  be  raised  by  the 
tradesman  for  the  purposes  of  his 
business ;  for  while  the  money  bor¬ 
rowed  by  government  was  enor¬ 
mous  in  amount,  and  borrowed 
at  enormous  interest,  the  trade  of 
the  country  must  be  extremely 
prejudiced.  In  fact,  there  was 
now  instituted  a  monopoly  more 
severe,  more  oppressive  than  any 
monopoly  that  had  ever  prevailed; 
it  was  the  monopoly  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  entirely  vested  in  the  hands 
of  government.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  giving  notice  to 
the  house,  that  if  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  should  persevere 
in  his  present  plan,  he  would  here¬ 
after  make  a  motion,  for  compel¬ 
ling  placemen  and  pensioners  to 
bear  a  very  large  part  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  to  be  imposed  by  it.  Those 
gentlemen  might  recollect  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  no  placemen 
or  pensioner  should  receive  more 
than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
during  the  war.  He  concluded 
by  observing,  that  if  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  plan  was  adopted,  and  seven 
millions  were  raised  within  the 
year,  and  seven  millions  more 
within  a  year  and  a  quarter,  he 
was  convinced  the  consequences 
would  be,  that  the  middle  classes 
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of  house-keepers  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  crushed. 

Mr.  Curwen  contended  that  the 
war  was  no  longer  a  war  of  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  and  it  became  gentlemen 
to  consider,  whether  as  a  war  of 
indemnity,  that  indemnity  was 
worth  the  price  at  which  it  was 
to  be  bought.  Peace  without 
indemnity,  he  believed,  might  have 
been  obtained  long  before.  It 
was  not  a  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  compelled  to  enter 
for  any  injury  sustained  by  her¬ 
self  ;  it  was  merely  on  account 
of  her  allies,  the  Dutch,  and  to 
procure  indemnity  for  them,  that 
we  entered  into  the  war. 

The  former  of  these  gentlemen 
was  severely  answered  in  a  few 
words  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  direct  some  bitter  sarcasms 
against  the  seceding  members. 

Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  V ansittart 
offered  several  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  French  had  been  called 
upon  to  state  their  terms ;  but 
had  absolutely  refused  any  answer 
to  our  projet ;  that  it  was  not  any 
difference  about  terms  that  broke 
off  the  negotiations  for  peace,  but 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  ene¬ 
my  against  this  government  - 
that  they  demanded  indeed  that 
we  should  begin  by  giving  up 
every  thing  that  we  had  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  then 
they  would  condescend  to  tell  us 
what  more  they  had  to  ask. 

The  house  having  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  committee  on  the  4th 
of  December,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  stated  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  plan  for  increasing 
the  assessed  taxes,  of  which  be¬ 
fore  he  had  only  given  the  outline. 
He  began  with  reminding  the 
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committee  that  he  had  stated  the 
product  of  the  assessed  taxes  at 
present  to  be  2,700,000/.  Some 
had  not  been  collected  hitherto ; 
but  he  believed  that  they  would 
not  fall  short  of  their  estimate, 
which  was  taken  at  600,000/. 
These  were  the  additional  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  preceding  session, 
of  which  the  actual  returns  had 
not  then  been  made.  He  ap¬ 
prised  the  committee,  that  the 
assessed  taxes  consisted  of  two 
descriptions,  which  deserved  a 
separate  consideration.  The  first 
comprehended  the  tax  on  houses, 
windows,  the  commutation  tax, 
and  the  two  additional  10  per 
cent,  duties  upon  the  amount  of 
these ;  making  in  all  the  sum  of 
150,020/.  This  was  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  sum  col¬ 
lected  by  the  assessed  taxes  ;  and 
it  showed  that  care  had  been  taken 
to  avoid  too  hard  a  pressure  upon 
those  whose  circumstances  could 
not  bear  it.  The  other  descrip¬ 
tion  contained  all  the  same  charges 
upon  houses,  windows,  the  com¬ 
mutation  act,  and  the  20  per 
cent,  additional  duties ;  while 
1,300,000/.  was  raised  upon  male 
servants,  horses,  carriages,  dogs, 
and  watches.  It  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  therefore,  as  these  were 
chiefly  articles  of  luxury,  to  tri¬ 
ple  the  duties  upon  the  latter,  while 
he  took  care  to  have  the  propor- 

£.  £. 

From  25  to  30  per  an. 

From  30  to  40  per  an. 

From  40  to  50  per  an. 

From  50  and  upwards 


tions  of  the  former  modified.  He 
next  stated  to  the  committee  the 
different  proportions  of  contri¬ 
bution  which  he  proposed  to  affix 
to  the  different  classes  of  those 
house-keepers,  who  came  under 
his  first  description,  of  subscrib¬ 
ing  only  to  the  house,  window, 
and  commutation  taxes  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  stated  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  additional  assessment, 
which  those  were  to  pay  who 
came  under  his  second  descrip¬ 
tion,  of  contributing  not  only  to 
the  house,  window,  and  commu¬ 
tation  taxes,  but  also  to  the  taxes 
raised  upon  male  servants,  horses, 
carriages,  dogs,  and  watches. 

The  following  were  the  outlines 
of  the  bill  when  it  was  passed 
into  a  lawr.  They  were  all  found¬ 
ed  upon  Mr.  Pitt’s  first  proposi¬ 
tions  to  the  committee. 

Persons  paying  assessed  taxes 
were  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  those 
persons  paying  for  male  servants, 
carriages,  and  horses  on  or  before 
the  6th  of  April  1798,  who  were 
to  pay  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  ; 

Where  the  old  duties  were  un¬ 
der  25/.  per  annum,  an  additional 
duty  equal  to  three  times  the 
present  amount;  that  is  to  say, 
the  additional  sum  of  seventy - 
Jive  pounds. 


3  \  times  the  amount. 

4  ditto. 

4-f  ditto. 

5  ditto. 


The  second  class  consisted  of  windows,  dogs,  clocks,  and  watch- 
persons  paying  duties  on  houses,  es. 
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Where  these  taxes  did  not  a-  were  exempt  from  the  additional 
mount  to  one  pound,  the  persons  duty. 

Persons  paying  under  2/.  were  to  pay  an  additional  duty  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  the  present  amount. 

Persons  paying  2l.  and  under  8/.  one  half  the  present  amount. 

Ditto  31.  and  under  51.  three  fourths  ditto. 

Ditto  51.  and  under  71.  10s.  equal  to  ditto. 

Ditto  71.  1 05-.  and  under  10/.  one  and  a  half  ditto. 

Ditto  10/.  and  under  121  10s.  twice  ditto. 

Ditto  12/.  1 0s.  and  under  1 51.  twice  and  a  half  ditto. 

Ditto  15/.  and  under  20/.  three  times  ditto. 

Ditto  20/.  and  under  30/.  three  times  and  a  half  ditto. 

Ditto  80/.  and  under  40 1.  four  times  ditto. 

Ditto  40/.  to  501.  four  times  and  a  half  ditto. 

Ditto  50/.  and  upwards,  five  times  ditto. 


The  third  class  consisted  of 
persons  keeping  boarding  schools 
(not  less  than  ten  boarders),  ready 
furnished  or  lodging  houses,  shops, 
and  licensed  victuallers. 

Those  persons  of  this  class,  the 


amount  of  whose  last  assessment 
for  duties  on  houses,  windows, 
dogs,  clocks  and  watches,  did  not 
amount  to  three  pounds,  were 
exempt  from  the  additional  duty. 


Where  the  amount  of  such  such  taxes  was  three  pounds,  and  under  five 
pounds,  an  addition  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  amount. 

£.  s. 

7  10  an  addition  of  one  fifth. 

10  0  ditto  of  one  fourth. 

12  10  ditto  of  one  half. 

15  0  ditto  of  three  fourths. 

20  0  ditto  equal  to  the  amount  thereof. 

25  0  ditto  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  thereof. 

0  and  under  30  0  ditto  equal  to  one  and  a  half  thereof. 

0  and  upwards,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  twice  the  present 
amount 


£ 

5 

7 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 

SO 


s. 

0 

10 

0 


and  under 
and  under 
and  under 
10  and  under 
0  and  under 
and  under 
and  under 


0 


To  this  bill  there  was  added 
also  a  scale  of  reduction  of  duties 
on  account  of  income. 

Persons  whose  annual  income 
was  less  than  60/.  upon  proof 
thereof  were  to  be  exempt  from 
all  additional  duties. 

Persons  whose  income  amount¬ 
ed  to  60/.  and  under  65/.  were  to 
pay  an  additional  duty  of  only 
120th  part  of  such  income.  Those 


whose  income  was  100/.  and  under 
105/.  to  pay  an  additional  duty 
of  one  fortieth  part,  and  so  on,  in 
an  increasing  ratio,  to  incomes  of 
200/.  per  annum  and  upwards, 
which  were  to  pay  an  additional 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  such  in¬ 
come.  No  abatement  of  the  treble 
duty  was  to  be  allowed  to  persons 
with  an  income  above  200/.  per 
annum,  unless  they  made  a  de- 
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claration  upon  oath,  purporting 
that  the  charge  exceeded  one  tenth 
of  the  party’s  income ;  because 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  his  opening  of  the  business,  had 
declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
burden  an  income  of  2001.  and 
upwards  with  more  than  an  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  of  one  tenth  part  of 
such  income. 

Mr.  Pitt  estimated  the  amount 
of  this  additional  assessment  at 
seven  millions :  and  contended 
that  there  could  not  be  a  plan 
which  embraced  more  necessary 
abatements,  allowed  more  just 
and  necessary  exemptions,  or 
which  regulated  the  proportions 
of  wealth,  circumstance,  and  si¬ 
tuation,  with  more  fair  and  equal 
justice.  The  question  was,  ought 
we,  or  ought  we  not,  to  encounter 
great  and  extraordinary  difficulties 
for  the  defence  of  our  country,  the 
preservation  of  our  property,  the 
safety  of  our  families,  the  security 
of  our  freedom,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  other  privileges  which  we  en¬ 
joy  ?  We  ought  to  make  any  vo¬ 
luntary  sacrifice,  rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  insolent  dominion  of 
an  enemy  who  would  exult  in 
our  destruction  ;  we  ought  rather 
to  consent  to  the  deprivation  of  our 
present  ease,  and  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  our  property,  however  large,  to 
enjoy  repose  in  future  with  the 
remains,  the  whole  of  which 
would  be  otherwise  completely 
swallowed  up. 

Sir  W.  Pulteney  thought  the 
plan  of  raising  the  supplies  of  the 
year  within  the  year  was  very 
proper,  and  therefore  declared 
himself  ready  to  support  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  far  as  it  went.  But 
he  was  afraid  that,  notwithstand¬ 


ing  every  modification  that  could 
be  suggested,  there  would  still  be 
a  considerable  inequality  in  the 
operation  of  the  tax.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  some  men  of  large 
property  spent  less  than  men  of 
inferior  fortunes,  and  consequently 
would  pay  less  to  this  tax. 

He  was  inclined  to  carry  this 
principle  of  providing  the  whole 
supply  farther  than  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  done  ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  burden 
would  be  less  felt  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large,  if  the  plan  had  been 
formed  upon  a  larger  scale.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  whole  sum 
of  twenty-one  millions  had  been 
raised  within  the  year,  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  borrow  any  money  ;  and 
by  that  means  individuals  would 
have  had  it  more  in  their  power  to 
have  raised  money  upon  their 
property  than  they  had  then, 
when  the  high  interest  given  by 
government  precluded  them  from 
borrowing  at  51.  per  cent,  the  le¬ 
gal  interest  of  the  country.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  monied  men  obtaining 
such  large  interest  in  the  public 
funds  was,  that  the  country  was 
in  a  manner  drained  of  money. 
If  the  plan  was  adopted  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  proposed,  this  inconve¬ 
nience  would  be  avoided,  and  a 
great  saving  would  be  made  ;  for 
government  now  paid  8  per  cent, 
lor  money,  and  that  expense  of 
course  fell  upon  the  country  at 
large.  But  it  might,  he  confes¬ 
sed,  with  great  propriety  be  ask¬ 
ed,  what  security  the  public  had, 
that,  after  advancing  so  large  a 
sum  of  money,  it  would  be  better 
disposed  of  than  that  which  they 
had  already  given  ?  The  chan- 
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cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  stated, 
on  a  former  night,  that  great  re¬ 
ductions  had  been  made  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  with¬ 
out  diminishing  its  force.  He 
had  estimated  this  saving  at  six 
millions.  Would  not  the  people 
naturally  ask  why  these  six  mil¬ 
lions  had  not  been  saved  before  ? 
It  followed  from  hence  that  the 
public  gave  their  money  too  rea¬ 
dily  and  too  liberally. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  war ; 
and  allowed  that  the  enemy  had 
spoken  in  a  tone  sufficiently  high 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  but  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  idea  of  a  defensive  war,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  think  it  could  be 
carried  on  longer  with  advantage 
to  this  country.  What  was  the 
reason,  he  asked,  that,  at  such  a 
crisis  as  the  present,  we  had  not 
been  able  to  preserve  one  ally  ? 
He  disapproved  of  the  lofty  and 
imperious  tone  assumed  by  people 
in  office  to  foreign  powers,  and 
was.  not  surprised  at  those  powers 
being  offended  at  it.  Why  did 
we  not  endeavour  at  this  time  to 
stir  up  the  powers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  to  support  a  cause  in  which 
they  were  much  more  interested 
than  we  were?  He  concluded 
with  observing,  that  upon  the 
grounds  which  he  had  stated,  he 
should  support  this  measure ; 
though  he  should  have  done  it 
with  greater  pleasure,  if  it  had 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr.  Nicholls  objected  to  the 
measure,  as  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  either  just  or  necessary.  If 
it  was  considered  as  a  tax  upon 
luxury,  it  was  not  just,  because  it 
was  not  optional ;  the  tax  was 
unjust  because  it  was  retrospec¬ 
tive.  If  it  were  considered  as  a 
tax  upon  expenditure,  it  was  also 


unjust,  because  expenditure  was 
not  proportional  to  property.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
calculated,  that  a  man  who  should 
pay  thirty  pounds,  was  a  man  of 
one  thousand  a  year  ;  the  largest 
sum  proposed  to  be  paid  was  four 
hundred,  and  of  this  there  were 
only  two  instances :  according  to 
this  rule,  then,  there  would  be 
only  two  persons  who  spent  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  a  year  ;  and  surely 
it  would  not  be  contended  that 
there  were  not  any  more  in  this 
country  of  much  more  consider¬ 
able  fortune ;  but  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  said,  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  lighten 
our  unfunded  debt,  and  to  raise 
the  supplies  within  the  year. 
This  declaration  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  gentleman  who  had, 
during  his  administration,  in¬ 
creased  our  national  debt  one 
half,  by  an  addition  of  185  mil¬ 
lions.  The  tax,  he  said,  would 
crush  the  middle  orders  of  the 
people.  He  instanced  the  case  of 
coach-makers,  who  would  lose  a 
considerable  part  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  adoption  of  the  bill ; 
they  would  be  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  as  the  watchmakers  now 
were.  He  boldly  asserted  (not¬ 
withstanding  a  laugh  against  him) 
that  this  tax  was  not  necessary, 
because  the  war  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Mr.  Nicholls  then  alluded 
to  the  insincerity  of  ministers  in 
their  professing  a  desire  for  peace. 
Until  they  disavowed  the  opi¬ 
nions  they  expressed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  he  never 
would  believe  them  sincere  in 
their  endeavours  for  its  discon¬ 
tinuance.  His  reason  was  this, 
some  of  them  coincided  in  opinion 
with  the  late  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  representa- 
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tive  government  of  France  ought 
to  he  annihilated :  for  if  not, 
French  principles  might  be  pro¬ 
pagated  here,  and  the  commons 
might  assume  a  power  they  did 
not  possess  before.  To  prove  how 
far  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke 
went,  he  read  an  extract  from  the 
71st  page  of  that  gentleman’s 
charges  against  Mr.  Fox,  and 
concluded  with  reprobating  the 
unjust  interference  of  peers  in 
elections. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  contended,  that 
judging  from  past  events,  he 
could  not  think  that  the  estimates 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  were  to  be  relied  on.  The 
excess  of  the  preceding  year,  he 
said,  in  the  single  article  of  the 
navy,  amounted  to  3,000,0001. 
For  this  sum  no  provision  was 
now  made  in  the  supplies,  so  that, 
independent  of  any  other  loan 
which  might  be  necessary  during 
the  year,  28,500,0001.  was  to  be 
raised.  As  to  the  ways  and  means, 
he  observed  that  2,750,0001.  were 
to  be  raised  in  the  usual  manner, 
upon  the  land  and  malt  tax.  The 
growing  surplus  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund  and  the  lottery  wrere 
taken  together  at  750,0001.  But 
instead  of  boasting  of  the  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  it  would 
be  more  the  language  of  truth  to 
speak  of  its  growing  deficiency.  By 
the  papers  on  the  table,  it  appeared 
that, in  1796  and  179 7,  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  more  than  250,0001. 
Therefore  some  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  amount  of  the 
deficit.  He  expressed  his  dislike 
of  the  close  connexion  between 
the  bank  of  England  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country,  and 
thought  it  extremely  curious  that 
the  bank  directors,  after  having 


invariably  attributed  all  their  for¬ 
mer  difficulties  to  the  large  sup¬ 
plies  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  make  to  government,  and  after 
having  showm  such  strong  tokens 
of  distrust  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  should  give  such 
renewed  proofs  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  as  to  agree  to  the  farther 
advance  of  three  millions  towards 
the  supplies  of  the  current  year. 
If  they  relied  on  the  promise 
of  the  minister  for  speedy  pay¬ 
ment,  it  appeared  from  their  own 
correspondence  that  they  had 
been  often  disappointed.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  seven  millions 
to  be  raised  by  an  assessment 
upon  the  assessed  taxes.  His 
principal  objection  to  the  plan 
proposed  was,  that  it  would  fall 
unequally.  Large  capitalists  wdio 
lived  upon  little,  and  continued 
from  year  to  year  to  place  the  re¬ 
mainder  out  at  interest,  would 
pay  but  little,  while  the  generous 
man  who  lived  in  a  style  equal  to 
his  rank  in  life,  and  by  his  expen¬ 
diture  promoted  the  subsistence 
and  happiness  of  the  tradesman, 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  large 
quota.  The  inequality  of  this  tax 
was  also  discernible  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  upon  different  classes.  Those 
in  the  middling  walks  of  life 
would  pay  a  full  tenth  of  their  in¬ 
come,  while  those  in  the  highest 
would  not  pay  a  fifteenth  or  twen¬ 
tieth.  The  largest  sum  at  that 
time  paid  by  any  individual  for 
assessed  taxes  was  400k  and  up¬ 
wards.  This  appeared  by  a  pa¬ 
per  which  had  been  laid  before  the 

house  a  few  days  before.  This 
%> 

measure  wrould  also  fall  unequally 
upon  different  trades ;  for  many 
persons  carried  on  trades  in  large 
buildings  with  less  profits  than 
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those  who  carried  them  on  in 
small  counting  houses  ;  although 
the  former  must  contribute  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  next  spoke  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer’s 
plan  of  raising  twelve  millions  by 
loan.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
sinking  fund  would  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1798  be  productive  of 
a  saving  of  four  millions,  which 
sum  wmild  cancel  as  much  of  the 
funded  debt  as  the  four  millions, 
part  of  the  twelve  millions,  would 
have  created.  The  remaining 
eight  millions  he  proposed  to  ex¬ 
tinguish,  by  continuing  the  forced 
assessment  fifteen  months  beyond 
the  year  1798.  This  was  surely 
a  melancholy  prospect  for  the 
country  ;  if  another  supply  should 
be  wanting  during  the  year  1798, 
or  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged 
beyond  that  year,  the  public  would 
be  paying  the  present  assessment 
in  discharge  of  a  past  debt,  and 
have  to  provide  millions  upon 
millions  besides  ;  the  triple  would 
be  tripled,  and  the  quadruple  be 
quadrupled.  He  concluded  a 
long  speech,  by  asserting  that  he 
would  give  a  hearty  negative  to 
the  proposed  resolutions. 

Mr.  Tierney  contended  that  the 
challenge  thrown  out  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  to  accede  to  the  present  plan 
or  to  produce  a  better  themselves, 
was  eminently  unjust.  The  duty 
of  Ministers  was  to  produce  a 
good  plan,  the  duty  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  to  frustrate  a  bad  one. 
He  commented  strongly  upon  that 
part  of  the  system  which  exclud¬ 
ed  the  Royal  family  and  their 
households  from  the  operation  of 
the  assessment ;  and  maintained 
that  however  paltry  might  be  the 
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sum  which  those  individuals  would 
otherwise  contribute  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  country,  neverthe¬ 
less  that  the  principle  of  their  ex¬ 
emption  wras  particularly  odious. 
He  stigmatized  the  retrospective 
effect  of  the  tax  as  unjust,  for 
that,  with  a  spirit  of  plunder, 
every  man  was  called  upon  to  pay 
in  the  ensuing  year  for  luxuries 
which  he  had  enjoyed  during  the 
last,  although  prudence  might 
have  induced  him  to  abandon 
them.  Mr.  Tierney  then  object¬ 
ed  to  the  tax  as  not  falling  in 
equal  proportions  upon  different 
classes.  He  asserted  that  many 
articles  of  expenditure  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  opening  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  full  1,800,0001. 
was  still  to  be  provided  by  taxes. 
The  bad  effects  which  must  result 
to  a  commercial  country  from  the 
disclosures  which  the  bill  called 
for,  formed  the  closing  topics  of 
this  speech.  Mr.  Tierney  assi¬ 
milated  them  to  the  domiciliary 
visits  of  the  Freilch  ;  he  saw  no 
end  to  the  inroad  upon  private 
property,  and  even  if  he  di<}  see 
any  end,  he  must  protest  against 
the  principle  which  exposed  it  in 
any  way  to  invasion.  If  money 
must  be  had  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  it  must,  let  it 
come  from  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  into  the  common  stock  ; 
for  in  order  to  induce  the  mid¬ 
dling  class  to  surrender  much  of 
their  domestic  comforts  with 
cheerfulness,  the  example  must 
be  set  in  the  highest  quarter,  even 
by  Royalty  itself. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time 
on  the  7th  of  December.  The 
farther  discussion  of  the  bill  took 
place  on  the  14th,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
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moved  its  second  reading.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Wigley  said,  he  would 
not  suffer  the  bill  to  proceed  far¬ 
ther,  without  such  opposition  as 
he  was  able  to  give  it.  The 
house  would  remember,  that,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
speech  from  the  throne  (which  he 
considered  as  the  speech  of  the 
minister)  stated  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  ample,  yet  the 
present  measure  went  to  say,  in 
contradiction  to  that  speech,  that 
the  funding  resource  was  exhaust¬ 
ed;  and  that  to  avoid  laying  a 
greater  weight  upon  it  than  it 
would  bear,  the  public  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  novel,  unprecedented, 
vexatious,  and,  to  some  classes, 
oppressive  mode  of  taxation.  As 
the  voice  of  the  country  was  then 
very  loud  against  it,  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  some  hopes  that  the  mi¬ 
nister  ivould  have  abandoned  it, 
and  thought  of  some  means  of  a 
better  kind ;  but  was  sorry  to 
find  that  it  was  his  intention  ob¬ 
stinately  to  persist  in  a  measure 
so  impolitic  and  unjust,  which 
bore  so  heavily  upon  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as 
the  lower  and  the  higher  were  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Thornton  said,  that 
he  had  received  the  particular 
and  unanimous  instructions  of  his 
constituents  to  oppose  the  bill.  At 
a  meeting  which  had  been  held 
for  that  purpose,  not  only  the  par¬ 
ticular  provisions  and  modifica¬ 
tions,  but  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
was  also  unanimously  condemned. 
For  his  part,  were  he  merely  to 
speak  his  own  sentiments,  he 
would  wish  the  bill  to  go  into  a 
committee,  in  order  to  see  how 
far  it  might  be  new  modelled,  and 


rendered  more  palatable  to  all 
classes  of  people. 

Mr.  Yorke  supported  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  reprobated  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  the  doctrine  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  being  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  their  consti¬ 
tuents.  Lord  Hawkesbury  also 
defended  the  bill,  and  contended, 
that  whether  the  war  was  just  and 
necessary  was  not  then  the  subject 
of  inquiry ;  that  question  had 
been  frequently  discussed,  and  the 
house  had  in  that  session  come 
to  an  unanimous  decision  upon 
the  late  negotiation  to  which  some 
gentlemen  had  alluded. 

The  two  great  opponents  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  came  for¬ 
ward,  at  the  desire  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  on  this  day,  and  dis¬ 
played  their  usual  abilities  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  first,  and 
after  making  some  remarks  upon 
the  absence  of  himself  and  his 
right  honourable  friend  from 
the  house,  he  entered  into  a  lonsr 
discussion  of  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the  war  was  just  and  neces¬ 
sary,  or  unjust  and  unnecessary. 
Respecting  the  bill,  he  observed, 
that  the  people  were  now  called 
upon  to  submit  to  great  burdens  ; 
but  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
raise  large  sums,  they  should,  in 
his  opinion,  have  great  examples 
to  encourage  them.  They  were 
told  that  their  private  interest  was 
nothing  ;  the  public  interest  ought 
to  be  their  only  consideration. 
But  with  what  propriety  and  con¬ 
sistency  could  this  language  be 
held  by  some  members  of  admi¬ 
nistration,  when  it  had  been  pub¬ 
licly  stated,  that  in  one  office,  that 
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of  the  secretary  of  war,  the  clerks 
had  fees  and  perquisites  from  the 
amount  of  5,0001.  to  18,0001.  per 
annum.  Some  gentlemen  might 
treat  such  perquisites  as  mere 
“  parings  of  cheese  and  ends  of 
candles”  (alluding  to  a  former 
speech  of  the  right  honourable 
secretary,)  but  the  public  must 
wonder  at  the  immense  size  of 
this  consecrated  cheese,  and  be 
dazzled  with  the  light  of  those 
flaming  tapers,  that  thus  blaze  on 
the  altar  of  corruption.  To 
show  the  impracticability  of  the 
plan  of  taxation  then  before  the 
house,  he  alluded  to  certain  re¬ 
solutions  which  had  been  voted 
that  day  by  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  proved  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  very  numerous 
class  of  householders  ever  to  pay 
the  tax,  should  the  proposed  mode 
of  raising  it  be  unfortunately 
passed  into  a  law.  Another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  plan  was,  that  it 
meant  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  not  upon  the  pro¬ 
perty. 

If  the  system  was  enforced,  he 
contended  that  it  would  go  to 
erect  in  every  parish  a  fiscal  in¬ 
quisition  to  pry  into  the  property  of 
individuals,  to  ascertain  their  gains 
or  their  profits,  and  thus  to  lay 
open  and  expose  the  improvement 
or  decay  of  their  circumstances. 
By  the  bill  it  appeared,  that  per¬ 
sons  overrated  might  appeal ;  but 
to  whom  ?  To  their  own  neigh¬ 
bours  and  fellow-parishioners,  if 
any  description  of  men  should  be 
found  base  enough  to  undertake 
so  degrading  an  office,  If  the 
spies  of  government  should  doubt 
the  word  of  those  who  appeared, 
they  might  then  be  examined  upon 
oath,  and  evidence  upon  oath 
VOL.  XL. 


might  also  be  brought  to  contra¬ 
dict  their  declaration.  They  would 
then  be  reduced  to  this  dreadful  si¬ 
tuation,  either  they  must  incur  the 
suspicion  of  being  perj  ured  men,  so 
strong  were  the  temptations  held 
out  to  them  ;  or,  if  they  made  a 
fair  avowal  of  their  circumstances, 
and  said  that  their  income  amount¬ 
ed  to  200/.  without  taking  into 
account  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  impair  it, 
should  it  be  impaired,  and  the 
next  year  amount  but  to  1502. 
either  such  persons  must  appeal, 
and  divulge  the  decay  of  their 
circumstances,  or  they  must  hold 
up  a  false  front  to  those  with 
whom  they  dealt;  and,  should 
they  fail,  they  would  be  accused 
of  having  held  out  false  pretences, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
their  credit  by  fraud. 

When  Mr.  Fox  rose,  he  avowed 
that  his  attendance  that  night  was 
in  consequence  of  what  was,  to 
him  at  least,  an  important  feel¬ 
ing  ;  the  propriety  of  yielding 
to  the  request  of  his  constituents. 
They  had  desired  him  to  attend 
this  bill,  and  he  held  himselr 
bound  to  state  their  case  to  the 
house.  They  thought  and  so  did 
he,  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  all  the  principles  of  our 
ancestors  were  abandoned.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Fox 
went  over  a  large  field  of  argument 
against  the  bill,  and  fairly  deduced 
a  train  of  strong  objections.  For 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its 
partiality,  he  put  a  very  plain  but 
foicible  case.  He  supposed  two 
gentlemen  of  equal  fortune  to  set 
out  in  life,  the  one  of  them  with 
ten  thousand  pounds,  laying  it 
out  upon  mortgage,  and  living 
upon  the  interest  of  his  money 
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which  would  be  500/.  per  annum. 
According  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  he  would  be  taxed  for  that 
income,  and  no  more :  suppose 
the  second  applied  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  commerce,  and  it 
produced  to  him  1000/.  per  an¬ 
num,  he  would  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  “  What 
was  the  reason,”  he  asked,  “  of 
this  difference  ?”  They  were  both 
equal  in  point  of  real  property. 
But  as  the  minister,  by  this  plan, 
made  income  the  basis  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  a  double  weight  was  imposed 
upon  diligence,  activity,  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  while  those  who  chose  to 
repose  in  indolence  and  supine¬ 
ness  upon  the  produce  of  capital 
paid  but  half.  With  respect  to 
that  part  of  the  bill,  which  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  persons  to 
retrench  their  expences,  by  giving 
up  the  use  of  some  articles  of 
luxury,  such  as  coaches,  horses, 
&c.  but  compelled  them,  even  in 
that  case,  to  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  they  did  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
this  principle  of  injustice,  he  said, 
reminded  him  of  the  illustration 
which  Sterne  gives  of  the  violent 
extortion  of  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernment  of  France.  When  at 
Lyons,  Yorick  resolved  to  change 
his  mode  of  travelling,  and  sail 
down  the  Rhone,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  post.  The  post-master,  how¬ 
ever,  applied  to  him  for  six  livres, 
six  sous,  as  the  price  of  the  next 
post.  “  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
travel  post,”  said  York,  “  I  mean 
to  go  by  water.”  “  That’s  no 
matter,”  said  the  post-master, 
“  you  must  pay  for  the  next  post 
whether  you  have  changed  your 
mind  or  not.”  And  here  said 
Mr.  Fox,  the  word  spirit  or  prin¬ 
ciple  was  used,  as  they  are  al¬ 


ways  used  to  sanctify  injustice ; 
for  says  the  post-master,  “  the 
spirit  of  the  impost  is,  that  the 
grand  monarque  shall  not  suffer 
by  your  fickleness.” 

Fie  remarked  also,  that  to  rouse 
the  energy  of  the  people,  it  was 
necessary  to  hear  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  crown.  It  was  from 
the  highest  place  that  the  example 
ought  to  be  given.  It  would  ani¬ 
mate  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom. 

“  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse 
laborum.” 

He  concluded  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence,  by  declaring  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  would  have  a  seat  high  or  low 
in  any  administration,  until  public 
opinion  shall  have  decided  for  a 
thorough  and  perfect  reform  of  all 
our  abuses,  and  for  a  direct  re¬ 
turn  to  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  British  constitution. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  answer  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  his  opponents.  Fie 
began  by  acknowledging  that  in 
the  present  shape  of  the  bill,  and 
without  any  modification  whatever, 
it  was  liable  to  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  objections.  Very  large  and 
industrious  classes  of  the  people 
might  be  affected  by  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently  i  t  would  admit  of  amend¬ 
ments.  But  the  principle  of  the 
bill  stood  unshaken,  and  the  ob¬ 
jections  might  be  easily  obviated  in 
a  committee.  He  trusted  that  by 
the  conduct  the  house  would  adopt 
upon  this  occasion,  they  would 
show  that  they  were  the  real  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  consulted  their  true  interests. 
His  opponents  had  declared,  that 
no  possible  modification  could 
make  the  bill  unobjectionable,  and 
had  expressed  themselves  hostile 
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to  tine  whole  principle  of  it ;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  but  the  result 
would  prove  them  to  be  in  error. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  he  observed,  had 
begun  and  ended  his  speech,  by 
saying  directly,  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  granting  any  supplies 
towards  the  farther  prosecution  of 
the  present  war,  and  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  grant  the  money 
while  his  Majesty’s  present  minis¬ 
ters  continued  in  power.  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  argument,  both  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  had  branch¬ 
ed  their  speeches  into  a  variety  of 
topics,  which  at  first  view  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  great  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  then  before 
the  bouse.  They  had  asserted 
that  there  was  an  impossibility  of 
the  present  administration  makino* 
peace ;  but  they  bad  neglected  to 
state  the  means  by  which  other 
ministers  would  be  enabled  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  object  which  every  man 
wished  for,  viz.  the  restoration  of 
peace,  upon  secure  and  honour¬ 
able  terms.  Here  Mr.  Pitt  con¬ 
tended,  that  if,  when  the  subject 
of  a  change  in  administration  of 
this  country  was  formally  discus¬ 
sed,  these  gentlemen  had  failed, 
after  a  full  exertion  of  all  their 
abilities,  to  convince  a  majority  of 
tlie  justice  of  their  arguments; 
if  they  had  not  then  clearly  proved 
what  they  had  asserted,  that 
his  Majesty  could  not  find  any 
nine  men,  in  his  journey  from 
Windsor  to  London,  less  capable 
than  the  present  ministers  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  public  affairs,  they 
had  not  much  strengthened  their 
arguments  by  any  thing  which 
had  fallen  from  them  that  night, 
or  by  any  event  which  had  occur¬ 
red  from  the  time  they  had  quitted 
their  duty  in  parliament  to  the 
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present  hour.  With  respect  to 
the  radical  change  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  so  strenuously  insisted  upon, he, 
Mr.  Pitt,  urged  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  what  it  was,  for  that 
part  of  his  speech  was  couched  in 
terms  which  appeared  to  be  stu¬ 
diously  obscure.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  might  easily  be  collected 
from  what  he  bad  said,  that  a  par¬ 
liamentary  reform  was  only  a  part 
of  that  general  change  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  obtain ;  a  change 
from  which  it  appeared  no  part  of 
the  present  existing  government 
was  exempted.  It  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  singular,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  should 
consider  an  unlimited  change  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving  every 
thing  as  it  stood  at  present.  With 
respect  to  a  fact,  advanced  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
ministers  had  declared  that  they 
would  not  make  peace  with  a  re¬ 
public  in  France,  he  could  only 
say,  that  no  such  declaration  was 
ever  made  by  any  ofhis  Majesty’s 
ministers.  Here  Mr.  Pitt  entered 
at  considerable  length  into  the 
defence  of  ministers  in  their  con¬ 
duct  relating  to  the  negociations 
for  peace,  which  naturally  led  to 
the  old  question,  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  war.  He  con¬ 
tended,  that  though  the  war  had 
not  been  entered  into  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  any  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  in  France,  yet  it  did  not 
follow,  that  having  been  forced 
into  the  war  by  the  unjust  aggres¬ 
sion  of  France,  we  were  not  to 
oppose  those  principles  which 
were  so  dangerous  to  every  civi¬ 
lized  government,  and  particularly 
as  they  had  led  to  that  unprovoked 
aggression  against  us.  The  prin- 
o  % 
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ciples  of  those  who  were  so  for¬ 
ward  in  calling  for  peace  with 
France  had  been  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  to  the  present  time ; 
they  now  had  reached  the  point 
of  saying,  that  the  war  was  per¬ 
fectly  just  on  the  part  of  France. 
These  gentlemen  had  now  pretty 
clearly  discovered  their  opinions  ; 
they  said  the  ordinary  mode  for 
raising  the  supplies  was  gone,  but 
they  had  not  stated  what  was 
the  mode  they  themselves  would 
suggest.  They  went,  however, 
to  the  length  of  saying,  that  all 
extraordinary  means  of  raising 
them  were  bad.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  mode  these  gentle¬ 
men  would  recommend,  as  the 
best  and  safest  to  obtain  peace, 
would  be  to  tell  the  enemy,  “  you 
may  ask  wdiat  terms  you  please, 
because  we  are  the  aggressors  ; 
besides  our  finances  are  so  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  we  have  not  the 
means  of  resisting  any  terms  you 
may  think  proper  to  impose  upon 
us.”  He  concluded,  with  hoping 
the  house  would  read  the  bill  a 
second  time,  and  let  it  go  into  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  Combe,  Mr. 
Tierney,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring, 
announced  that  they  had  all  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  their  re¬ 
spective  constituents  to  oppose  the 
bill.  The  words  used  in  the  re¬ 
solutions  entered  into  by  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  Mr.  Mainwaring  were 
so  strong,  that,  he  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  them 
to  the  house.  The  people  de¬ 
clared,  “  that  if  the  measure  was 
enforced,  they  would  either  resist 
or  sink  under  it.” 

The  house  divided — for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  175,  against  it  50. 


The  house  having  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  committee  on  the  18th 
of  December,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and 
stated  the  modifications  he  meant 
to  propose  in  this  bilk  But  as  an  out¬ 
line  of  it,  as  it  was  finally  passed, 
has  already  been  given,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  detail  in  this  place  the 
debates  upon  these  modifications. 

The  third  reading  was  proposed 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1798,  upon 
which  a  long  debate  took  place 1 
between  the  ministerial  and  oppo¬ 
sition  sides  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Nichollssaid,  thathehadnotas yet 
heard  an  answer  to  any  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  wThich  had  been  made  to 
this  tax  when  first  proposed,  and 
in  the  succeeding  stages.  The 
first  objection  made  to  it  was,  that 
it  was  unequal,  and  therefore  un¬ 
just.  If  a  tax  was  to  be  imposed 
on  income,  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
idea,  that  income  was  the  evidence 
of  property.  Let  two  men  draw 
each  100/.  a  year,  one  from  the 
long  annuities,  the  other  from  the 
short  annuities,  their  income  would 
be  the  same ;  and  they  would 
therefore  pay  the  same  tax,  viz. 
10/.  yet  they  had  manifestly  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  property  ;  the 
annuity  of  one  being  worth  twelve 
years  purchase,  while  the  annuity 
of  the  other  was  only  worth  six 
years  purchase.  But  equal  bur¬ 
dens  on  unequal  portions  of  pro¬ 
perty  were  unjust.  The  next  ob¬ 
jection  which  had  been  taken  was, 
that  by  compelling  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  the  middle  class  to  eco¬ 
nomise,  it  would  destroy  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  artisan,  and  dimi¬ 
nish  the  revenue,  by  rendering  the 
taxes  on  consumption  less  produc¬ 
tive.  To  this  some  answer  had 
been  attempted ;  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  he  had  relieved 
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the  lower  orders  by  diminishing 
the  tax  on  their  income.  As  far 
as  the  relief  granted  to  the  lower 
orders  would  occasion  less  money 
to  be  raised,  he  acknowledged 
the  modification  to  be  beneficial ; 
it  was  pro  tanto  an  abandonment 
of  the  bill.  But  as  far  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  was  laid  upon  the 
higher  orders  of  the  middle  class, 
he  thought  the  modification  was 
not  beneficial.  For  the  mischief 
was,  that  the  direct  pressure  on  the 
higher  orders  of  the  middle  class 
would  occasion  an  indirect  pressure 
on  the  lower  orders,  for  it  would 
destroy  their  employment.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spared  the  lower  or¬ 
ders.  He  destroyed  the  life  of  the 
poor  man,  if  he  took  away  the 
employment  by  which  he  lived. 
He  regarded  Mr.  Pitt  as  being 
more  famous  for  his  talents  as  a 
debater  in  that  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  the  members, 
than  for  his  talents  as  a  states¬ 
man  ;  this  reminded  him  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Themistocles  the 
Athenian,  who  said,  “  he  could 
not  play  upon  the  fiddle,  but  he 
could  make  a  little  city  a  great 
state.”  The  Chancellor  was  the 
reverse  of  this,  he  could  play  on 
his  fiddle  and  amuse  that  house, 
but  he  had  reduced  a  great  em¬ 
pire  to  a  little  state.  Even  his 
friends  acknowledged  that  he  was 
no  great  war-minister;  facts  had 
compelled  them  to  make  this  ac¬ 
knowledgement.  Beginning  the 
war  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
on  his  side,  he  had  so  conducted 
it,  that  every  ally  had  either  aban¬ 
doned  him,  or  had  been  subdued, 
while  France  had  been  exalted  to 
a  power  almost  beyond  the  dreams 
of  ambition. 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett  stated  in 
strong  terms  many  objections  to 
the  bill.  He  accused  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  having  passed  decrees 
that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  most  tyrannical  code,  and 
which  were  destructive  of  that 
freedom  of  opinion,  once  the 
pride  and  security  of  Britons ; 
and  he  asserted  that  those  laws  so 
highly  prized  by  our  ancestors, 
for  the  protection  of  general  free¬ 
dom,  had  been  suspended  or  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Pitt  acted.  He  had 
placed,  said  Sir  Francis,  error 
on  the  throne  of  reaon ;  and  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
constitution,  he  had  squandered 
the  wealth,  shed  the  blood,  and 
annihilated  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  These  were 
the  achievements  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  this 
was  the  minister  and  the  system 
the  house  was  then  called  upon  to 
drain  the  blood  of  the  country  in 
order  to  support.  ,  In  conclusion 
he  exhorted  those  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  might  have  been 
frightened  into  a  support  of  the 
present  system,  to  stand  for¬ 
ward  at  length  in  support  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  J ekyll  also  opposed  the  bill ; 
and  on  the  next  day  the  debate  was 
resumed  and  carried  to  a  great 
extent.  The  principal  speakers 
were  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox, 
on  the  opposition  side  of  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Dr.  Lawrence,  on 
the  ministerial  side.  The  argu¬ 
ments  made  use  of  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  related  principally  to  the 
old  question  of  the  justice  or  in¬ 
justice  of  the  war,  and  to  an  ela¬ 
borate  defence  of  the  conduct  of 
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administration  on  one  side,  and  an 
ardent  and  open  reprobation  of 
their  measures  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  in  vindication  of  the 
bill  and  the  measures  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  alluded  to  an  interesting 
letter  which  had  recently  appeared 
in  the  public  prints,  form  the  Earl 
of  Moira  to  Colonel  M  ‘Mahon, 
respecting  a  plan  for  forming  a 
new  administration.  The  right 
honourable  secretary  said  on  this 
occasion,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox 
held  him  out  as  the  only  person 
capable  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  the  great  body  of 

members  alluded  to,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  effect  a  change  of  mi¬ 
nistry,  had  actually  excluded  him 
from  any  share  in  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the 
question  was  put,  on  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Sheridan’s,  for  postponing 
the  bill, 

Ayes  .  .  75 

Noes  .  .  202 


Majority  .  127 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  be 
now  read  a  third  time,  there  ap¬ 
peared, 

Ayes  .  .  196 

Noes  .  .  71 


Majority  .  125 

Lord  Grenville,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  assessed 
tax  bill,  and  for  summoning  the 
house  thereon ;  which  being  read, 
he  rose  and  stated,  “  that  by  the 
address  of  their  Lordships  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  15th.  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  they  had  signified  their  de¬ 
termination  to  defend  with  their 


lives  and  properties  the  govern* 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  ihe  honour  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  British  empire,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make 
the  great  exertions  necessary  for 
that  purpose.”  After  this  address 
had  been  read  to  the  house,  Lord 
Carrington  declared  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  country  required 
great  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  its 
salvation  ;  but  contended,  that  if 
instead  of  raising  the  money  in 
this  indirect  manner,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  had  been  called  upon  to 
contribute,  in  direct  proportion  to 
his  income,  but  the  higher  classes 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  the 
lower,  it  would  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  fewer  inconveniences  than 
the  present  plan.  He  conceived 
that  one  twentieth  of  real  income 
would  produce  a  larger  contribu¬ 
tion  than  one-tenth  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland  rose  and  made 
his  first  speech  upon  this  occasion; 
he  said,  the  address  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  cited  by  the  noble 
secretary  of  state,  as  having  been 
voted  unanimously,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  mere  statement  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  but 
did  not  warrant  any  such  measure 
as  that  which  was  now  before 
them. 

He  contended,  that  under  the 
present  administration,  for  the  last 
five  years,  the  condition  of  this 
country  had  grown  worse  and 
worse  ;  that  when  parliament  was 
called  upon  to  vote  for  a  measure 
which  had  tor  its  object  the  raising 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  was 
then  proposed,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  inquire,  whether  those 
men  to  whom  millions  upon  mil- 
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lions  of  the  money  of  the  people 
had  been  entrusted,  and  who  had 
in  return  for  it,  heaped  upon  them 
distress  upon  distress,  were  about  to 
change  their  system ;  since  the  old 
one  had  produced  such  disastrous 
consequences  ?  When  therefore 
we  heard  of  our  present  situation 
being  such  as  required  the  greatest 
exertions,  he  wished  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  have  a  retrospective  ef¬ 
fect,  that  the  causes  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  calamity  might  be  seen  ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  no 
chance  of  avoiding  future  ruin. 
But  how  could  it  be  expected,  he 
asked,  that  the  people  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  measure  then  before 
their  lordships,  when  it  was 
known  that  in  no  one  instance 
had  that  ministry  answered  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  public  ?  He 
thought  that  this  country  ought 
not  to  grant  any  more  money 
without  a  pledge,  not  only  that 
ministers  should  be  changed,  but 
that  measures  should  also  be 
changed.  He  concluded  with 
pointing  out  several  objections  to 
the  bill,  most  of  which  had  been 
noticed  in  the  debates  of  the  com¬ 
mons  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  also  op¬ 
posed  the  bill :  he  said,  there  was 
a  great  variation  in  the  description 
of  the  measure  then  before  their 
lordships ;  one  noble  lord  had 
said  it  was  a  tax  upon  expendi¬ 
ture;  another  said  it  was  a  con¬ 
tribution  on  property.  The  first 
question  which  occurred  to  him 
was,  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
raise  a  part  of  the  supplies  within 
the  year  ?  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  this  mode  might  have 
been  expedient,  because  it  would 
have  inclined  the  people  to  reflect 
whether  the  objects  for  which  they 
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embarked  in  the  war  were  worthy 
of  such  exertions  and  expenses. 
But  it  was  not  expedient  at  a  time 
when  the  public  funds  were  so  re¬ 
duced,  when  by  the  lawTs  which 
prohibited  individuals  to  lend  to 
individuals  beyond  a  certain  rate 
of  interest,  government  had  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  money,  and  others  had 
no  means  of  procuring  it.  His 
grace  contended  that  the  measure 
would  occasion  a  great  reduction 
of  expenditure,  and  consequently  a 
great  defalcation  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue.  Suppose  a  person  at  this  time 
contributed  to  the  assessed  taxes  a 
sixteenth  part  of  his  income,  the 
quintuple  assessment  would  be¬ 
come  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole.  It 
was  not  only  milliners  and  coach- 
makers,  but,  perhaps,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  persons  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  supported  by  manufacto¬ 
ries  that  wrould  suffer.  The  old 
taxes  were  about  seventeen  mil¬ 
lions  :  if  then  a  tenth  part  of  the 
income  of  the  country  was  required 
by  this  bill,  the  reduction  of  a 
tenth  part  of  this  income  would,  on 
those  seventeen  millions,  create  a 
defalcation  of  1,740,000/. 

The  bill  was  defended  by  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  and  Lord  Auck¬ 
land,  upon  the  same  ground  of  ar¬ 
gument  as  it  had  been  in  the  Com¬ 
mons. 

The  house  divided — Contents 
50,  Proxies  23,  Total  73  — Non- 
contents  6. 

On  the  1 1  th  it  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  six  dissentient  lords  were 
— The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Lord  Plolland,  Lord  King,  and 
Lord  Ponsonby. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  in  pursuance  of 
notice  he  had  given,  moved  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  a  resolution  for  ap- 
plying  certain  parts  of  the  emo¬ 
luments  of  certain  offices  to  the 
public  service,  during  the  war. 
This  was  a  measure  that  was 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  He  pointed  out  two 
kinds  of  places  ;  one  which  was 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  and  the  other  which  was 
independent  of  it.  As  to  offices 
which  were  dependent  on  the 
crown,  they  might  be  said  to  be 
fairly  enjoyed,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the 
talents  of  the  persons  who  enjoy¬ 
ed  them  ;  but  in  time  of  public 
emergency,  he  contended,  they 
might  be  diminished  with  as  much 
justice  as  the  income  of  any  other 
person  was  diminished  by  taxes.  As 
to  the  offices  in  which  the  grantee 
had  a  freehold  interest,  it  was  ob¬ 
servable,  that  in  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  and  those 
that  were  held  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown  ;  but  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinction  :  and  in 
the  resolution,  which  he  should 
submit  to  the  committee,  that  dis¬ 
tinction  would  be  regarded,  for  it 
■would  only  refer  to  those  offices 
which  were  held  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.  Another  difference 
which  he  intended  to  make  was  in 
the  sum  to  which  the  resolution 
should  attach :  instead  of  5001. 
he  should  propose  20001.  With 
these  variations,  his  proposed  re¬ 
solution  would  be  the  same,  in 
every  other  respect,  as  that  which 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary, 
nemine  contradicente ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  which  was  then  given  for  it 
was,  that  owing  to  the  great  ex¬ 


penses  of  the  war,  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  the  public  service.  If  he 
succeeded  in  this  step  he  should 
proceed  to  other  regulations  re¬ 
specting  pensions  and  the  civil 
list.  He  concluded  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  following  purport : 
<£  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  salaries  and 
fees  of  all  offices  under  the  crown 
shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
war,  except  such  as  amount  to 
less  than  20001.  per  annum,  which 
sum  is  to  be  allowed  to  all  officers 
whose  salaries  and  fees  at  present 
exceed  2,0001.  per  annum  ;  and 
also  except  that  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  judges,  foreign 
ministers,  and  commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  fleets  and  armies, 
or  any  persons  who  have  a  free¬ 
hold  interest  in  their  respective 
offices.” 

Upon  the  resolution  of  the  third 
of  William  and  Mary  being  read, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
contended  that  a  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  misapplication  of  a  prece¬ 
dent  never  occurred.  He  shewed 
that  the  'resolution  as  adopted  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  did  not  at  all  mean 
what  the  hon.  member  intended  : 
for  in  fact  it  imported  that  all  sa¬ 
laries  from  20001.  upwards,  are 
to  be  reduced  to  20001.  and  all 
below  20001.  were  to  be  entirely 
taken  away.  This  mistake  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  produced  great  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  House.  If  such  a 
resolution  had  actually  been  agreed 
to,  and  ratified  by  the  House  in 
the  time  of  King  William,  Mr. 
Pitt  continued,  that  to  agree  to 
one  on  that  day  so  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  it  as  that  proposed  would 
indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary 
way  of  showing  respect  for,  and 
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adherence  to,  precedents.  Be¬ 
sides,  though  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  it  so  happened  that  what 
was  so  hastily  admitted  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  when  it  came 
to  be  deliberately  investigated,  on 
the  bringing  up  a  clause  of  a  bill 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  was  rejected 
without  a  division,  as  impolitic 
and  absurd.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  House,  out  of  excessive 
fondness  for  precedent,  would  not 
adopt  a  measure  which  was  never 
adopted  before. 

With  respect  to  the  resolutions 
not  extending  to  salaries  under 
£0001.  a  year,  he  asked,  whether 
it  could  be  said  that  there  were 
no  qualifying  circumstances  which 
kept  pace  with  the  various  gra¬ 
dations  of  salary,  and  rendered 
the  higher  proportionate  to  those 
below  ?  Was  there  no  difference 
in  the  importance  of  trust,  in  the 
labour,  in  the  talents,  in  the  qua¬ 
lifications,  in  the  responsibility, 
and  in  the  class  of  life  in  which 
they  stood?  Would  the  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  say,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
equitable  oeconomy,  that  the  same 
gradations  ought  not  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  taxing  office  as  in  taxing 
property  ?  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  inveighed,  in  an  elevated  tone, 
against  the  disproportion  of  the 
assessed  taxes  to  the  property  of 
the  classes  taxed,  and  yet  he  held 
out  a  plan  of  indiscriminate  taxa¬ 
tion,  sweeping  down  all  to  a  level 
— exacting  from  an  office  of  25001. 
a  year,  one  fifth ;  from  an  office 
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of  four  thousand,  one  half;  and 
from  one  of  six  thousand,  two 
thirds. 

Mr.  Secretary  at  War  observed, 
that  though  the  extravagance  and 
absurdity  of  the  motion  had  been 
successfully  exposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  remark, 
that  as  the  honourable  mover 
had  declared  that  he  looked  not 
to  revenue,  but  to  other  pur¬ 
poses,  those  purposes  must  be  to 
subject  ministers  to  a  fine  while 
the  war  continued !  This  he 
thought  a  whimsical  idea,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  House  and 
of  the  country  had  already  been 
expressed  upon  the  subject ;  and 
when  it  was  manifest  that  peace 
at  present  could  not  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Tierney  reprobated  the  in¬ 
vectives  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House  against  his  hon.  friend  the 
proposer  of  the  resolution.  He 
contended  that  the  resolution 
which,  with  a  mere  error  of  tran¬ 
scription,  formed  the  model  of  the 
present  motion,  had  been  passed 
in  times  fully  as  good  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  by  a  parliament  fully  as 
much  enlightened  :  he  could  not 
see,  therefore,  what  reason  there 
was  for  the  sneer  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  indulged. 
After  some  explanation  from  Mr. 
Chancellor  Pitt,  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  latter 
withdrew  his  motion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

j Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax.  Mr.  Pitt’s  Fifteen  Resolutions.  De¬ 
bate  upon  their  Second  Reading.  Bill  founded  upon  them.  Mr. 
Jolliffe’s  Amendment.  The  Bill  passes  the  Commons.  Debate  upon  it  in 
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the  Lords.  It  is  passed.  Second  Budget .  Repeal  of  the  Tax  upon 
Clocks  and  Watches.  Consolidation  of  the  Duties  on  Houses  and 
Windows.  New  Duties  on  Exports  and  Imports. 


On  the  2d  of  April  Mr.  Pitt 
rose  to  explain  a  plan  which  he 
had  projected  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax.  His  object, 
he  said,  was  to  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  stock,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the 
national  debt  into  a  landed  secu¬ 
rity  :  the  quantity  of  stock  thus 
to  be  transferred  was  to  equal,  at 
least,  in  its  amount,  the  quantity 
of  land  tax  which  should  by  these 
means  be  extinguished,  and  should 
be  applicable  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  He  pointed  out  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  this  operation  would 
produce  a  much  larger  sum  than 
that  which  was  at  present  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  land  tax  ;  and  that 
considerable  gain,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  would  necessarily 
result  to  the  public.  But  this 
was  only  a  collateral  advantage 
attending  the  measure,  and  one 
upon  which  he  laid  die  smallest 
stress.  The  great  and  important 
benefit  which  he  expected  to  arise 
to  the  public,  from  the  adoption 
of  this  plan,  would  be  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  stock,  which  at  that 
moment  pressed  so  hard  upon  the 
public  credit.  He  said  that  the 
amount  of  the  land  tax  was  about 
two  millions  a  year,  which  had  for 
near  a  century  been  annually 
granted,  and  according  to  the 
same  rate  for  different  counties. 
He  proposed  by  this  measure,  to 
reduce  so  much  of  the  public 
debt  as  should  leave  an  income  of 
two  millions  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  applicable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

The  pecuniary  advantages  aris¬ 


ing  from  this  measure  were  obvi¬ 
ous  from  this  statement,  because 
the  public  would  dispose  .of  a  re¬ 
venue  of  2,000,000/.  for  which 
they  would  clear  of  public  debt  to 
such  an  amount,  that  the  interest 
would  produce  a  sum  of 2, 400, 000/. 
leaving  a  clear  gain  of  400,000/. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
situation  of  the  person  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  tax  would  be  that 
of  having  a  landed  security  for  his 
property,  and  that  security  at  a  rate 
so  favourable  as  to  render  it  a  very 
desirable  object ;  the  public  would 
be  a  considerable  gainer,  and 
eighty  millions  of  capital  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  market.  He 
should  not  only  propose  to  place 
a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  under  the 
annual  controul  of  parliament ; 
but  he  should  propose,  that  the 
sum  of  2,400,000/  should  be 
placed  in  that  situation  ;  so  that 
in  fact,  instead  of  losing  any  of 
the  constitutional  checks  which 
parliament  possessed  before,  it 
would  have  a  greater  check  over 
the  public  revenue  than  it  had  at 
this  moment.  It  had  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  plan,  he  said,  that 
the  land  tax,  which  it  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  measure  to  perpetu¬ 
ate,  was  in  many  instances  so  un¬ 
equal  as  to  amount  absolutely  to 
an  abuse  ;  and  to  perpetuate  an 
abuse  was  certainly  a  great  evil. 
Many  gentlemen  had  stated  to 
him,  that  if  the  land  tax  was  at 
present  equal  in  its  operation, 
they  would  consent  to  this  mea¬ 
sure  ;  but  they  could  not  give 
their  consent  to  make  abuses  more 
permanent  than  they  were.  To 
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these  objections  he  answered,  that 
if  gentlemen  had  seen  the  tax 
voted  from  year  to  year,  for  near 
a  century,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  correct  this  in¬ 
equality,  he  thought  it  was  not 
unfair  to  conclude,  that  as  long  as 
the  land  tax  continued,  it  was  as 
likely  to  continue  under  its  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement  by  annual  votes 
as  it  would  be  if  rendered  perpe¬ 
tual.  This  observation  he  wished 
to  put  strongly  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  House.  As  estates  had 
descended  from  hand  to  hand  for 
near  a  century,  with  the  inequa¬ 
lities  originally  instituted  in  the 
land  tax,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  impose  new  valuations 
upon  property.  It  had  been  said, 
that  this  regulation  would  lead  to 
a  new  land  tax.  Suppose  a  new 
land  tax  should  be  imposed ;  it 
was  clear  that  it  could  not  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  any  estate  which  had 
been  discharged  of  the  old,  in  any 
other  proportion  than  it  would  be 
upon  any  other  estate  upon  which 
the  old  land  tax  still  remained, 
except  that  the  amount  of  the 
land  tax,  at  the  time  it  was  re¬ 
deemed,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  estate ;  otherwise  the  operation 
of  it  would  be  unfair.  He  con¬ 
tended,  that  by  this  plan,  all  per¬ 
sons  who  redeemed  their  land  tax 
would  be  fully  as  safe  from  any 
additional  burden  as  those  who 
had  not  redeemed  it.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  operation  which  this 
measure  would  have  upon  landed 
gentlemen,  supposing  that  other 
persons  purchased  the  land  tax 
which  attached  upon  their  estates, 
he  remarked,  that  this  objection 
was  founded  upon  an  idea,  that 
every  gentlemen  possessing  a 
landed  estate  might  not  be  able 
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to  purchase  his  land  tax.  In  the 
plan  which  he  had  to  propose, 
every  advantage  would  be  given 
to  the  owner  of  the  estate,  not 
only  to  induce  him  to  purchase 
the  land  tax,  but  to  facilitate  his 
effecting  that  object.  But  if  with¬ 
in  a  certain  time  (which  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  hereafter  limit)  the 
owner  of  the  land  should  not  be 
able  to  purchase,  provision  would 
be  made,  that  even  in  that  case, 
their  situation,  or  that  of  their 
heirs,  should  not  be  left  entirely 
hopeless  ;  but  that  a  farther  pe¬ 
riod  should  be  allowed  them,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  purchase^ 
With  respect  to  the  terms  of  the 
purchase,  it  was  proposed,  that 
the  payment  should  be  regulated 
by  the  price  of  stock  ;  and  that 
the  payment  should  never  be 
made  in  money,  but  always  in  a 
transfer  of  stock.  This  was  un¬ 
questionably  as  good  a  mode  of 
payment  as  if  it  was  paid  in 
money,  and  would  have  the  effect 
of  saving  the  interest,  and  would 
accommodate  itself  to  every  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  the  stocks.  Suppose 
the  stocks  were  taken  at  50,  which 
was  about  the  price  at  w  hich  they 
now  were,  the  interest  which  a 
person  might  make  of  money  in 
the  funds  was  6  per  cent.  ;  and 
consequently  the  number  of  years 
purchase  was  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years.  He  meant  that 
the  land  tax  should  be  taken  at 
twenty  years  purchase.  From 
this  statement  it  would  appear, 
that  there  would  be  a  transfer  of 
forty  pounds  of  stock  for  every 
one  pound  of  land  tax  redeemed. 
Upon  this  principle,  if  the  stocks 
were  at  75,  then  it  would  be  at 
thirty  years  purchase,  and  so  on, 
always  making  a  difference  of 
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one  year’s  purchase  for  every  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  variation  in 
the  stocks  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  of  this  measure  would  be 
that  the  public  would  gain  one 
fifth,  or  400, 000/.  As  for  landed 
gentlemen,  supposing  them  capa¬ 
ble  of  purchasing  their  tax,  he 
thought  that  giving  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  it  at  twenty 
years  purchase  was  a  sufficient 
temptation  to  induce  them  to  make 
the  purchase ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public  to  sell  the  land 
tax  at  twenty  years  purchase, 
while  others  were  redeeming  the 
stock  at  the  rate  of  between  six¬ 
teen  and  seventeen  years  purchase. 
He  admitted,  that  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  funded  and  land¬ 
ed  security,  in  point  of  value  ; 
landed  property  was  hardly  ever 
sold  for  less  than  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  years  purchase  ; 
whereas  funded  property  was  at 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 
It  was  therefore  obvious  that  great 
advantages  were  given  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  when  he  wras  given  that 
wdiich  was  equivalent  to  landed 
property  at  twenty  years  pur¬ 
chase  ;  the  share,  therefore,  asked 
for  the  public,  was  little,  while  the 
advantage  it  afforded  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  great,  if  it  was  to  be 
called  landed  security ;  but  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  in 
every  respect  the  same,  because 
it  was  an  unimproveable  estate. 
It  was  his  intention  to  give  every 
possible  advantage  to  the  holders 
of  land,  and  of  course  to  exclude 
strangers  from  purchasing  the  tax. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed 
to  give  a  power  to  every  man  who 
had  even  a  temporary  right  to  the 
estate,  to  secure  on  the  estate  the 


money  which  he  might  borrow  for 
that  purpose,  thus  to  put  the 
tenant  in  tail  and  the  tenant  for 
life  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
tenant  in  fee ;  and  it  was  also 
proposed  to  give  a  power  of  sell¬ 
ing  part  of  a  settled  estate  to  free 
the  rest  from  the  burden  of  the 
tax.  If  the  owner  wTas  not  able 
to  redeem  the  tax,  then  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  redeem  it  till  that 
period  when  the  monied  men 
would  have  the  least  objection  to 
return  to  the  possession  of  stock  : 
the  period  he  would  fix  would  be, 
when  the  old  sinking  fund  should 
be  at  what  was  called  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  that  is,  wrhen  the  interest 
was  no  longer  to  go  on  in  a  com¬ 
pound  ratio  ;  this  would  be  wThen 
the  old  sinking  fund  would  amount 
to  4,200,000/.  annually.  If  then 
the  country  should  be  able  to  get 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  they  had  a  right  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  ; 
they  would  soon  arrive  at  a  period 
at  which  they  would  have  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  between  seven  and 
eight  millions,  applicable  annually 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  When  that  happened  there 
must  be  an  end  of  all  difficulties 
respecting  the  public  credit;  there 
would  then  be  an  end  of  all  dif¬ 
ference  between  landed  and  fund¬ 
ed  property.  He  next  spoke  to 
the  fluctuation  to  which  the  land 
tax  on  particular  estates  was  lia¬ 
ble.  By  the  mode  of  division 
pointed  out  in  the  land  tax  act, 
the  charge  on  particular  districts 
continued  unaltered  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  within  the  districts  ; 
there  alterations  would  be  found 
to  take  place.  He  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  most  part  of  the 
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kingdom  the  operation  of  the  re¬ 
partition  of  the  charge  on  indivi¬ 
dual  estates  was  very  little.  The 
places  most  liable  to  variation 
were  towns,  and  parts  where  new 
buildings  were  establishing.  In 
the  metropolis  it  was  very  consi¬ 
derable.  In  Mary-le-bone  the 
tax  was  every  day  lighter.  Where 
a  change  was  likely  to  take  place, 
it  was  thought  most  advisable  to 
suffer  the  proprietor  to  redeem  it 
at  its  present  rate,  and  he  might 
then  wave  the  advantage  in  the 
event  of  an  increase  in  the  tax,  and 
submit  to  the  loss  which  he  would 
sustain  by  an  abatement ;  or  he 
might, if  the  commissioners  thought 
proper,  go  on  receiving  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  present  and 
future  rates  of  the  receiver-gene¬ 
ral,  in  case  of  an  increase,  and 
settling  with  the  parish  in  the 
other  alternative.  It  might  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  purchaser  might  con¬ 
tract  not  only  for  the  land  tax  of 
individual  estates,  but  also  for 
that  of  a  district,  in  which  case  no 
fluctuation  would  arise. 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  pro¬ 
posing  the  fifteen  following  reso¬ 
lutions. 

I.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  several  and 
respective  sums  of  money  charged 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  intituled, 
“  An  act  for  granting  an  aid  to 
his  Majesty  by  a  land  tax,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1798,”  on  the 
respective  counties  and  places  in 
Great  Britain,  in  respect  of  the 
premises  in  the  said  act  mention¬ 
ed,  lying  within  the  same  counties 
and  places  respectively,  to  be 
raised,  levied,  and  paid  unto  his 
Majesty,  within  the  space  of  one 
year,  from  the  25th  day  of  March, 
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1798,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term,  con¬ 
tinue,  and  be  raised,  levied,  and 
paid  yearly,  to  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  from  and 
after  the  25th  day  of  March,  in 
every  year,  for  ever  ;  subject,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  to  the  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  restrictions,  and  conditions 
of  redemption,  to  be  prescribed. 

II.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
contract  and  agree  with  all  and 
every  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  having  or 
holding  any  manors,  messuages, 
or  tenements,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land  tax  charged  upon 
their  respective  manors,  mes¬ 
suages,  or  tenements,  according 
to  the  assessment  and  pound  rate 
to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  act ;  and  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  given  for  such  redemp¬ 
tion  shall  be  so  much  capital  stock 
of  public  annuities,  transferable  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  bearing  an 
interest  after  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  centum  per  annum, 
commonly  called  the  three  pounds 
per  centum  consolidated  annuities, 
and  the  three  pounds  per  centum 
reduced  annuities,  as  will  yield  an 
annuity  or  dividend,  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  land  tax  so  to 
be  redeemed  by  one-fifth  part 
thereof ;  such  capital  stock  to  be 
transferred  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  within  the  period  of  five 
years,  from  the  day  of 

by  four  instalments  in 
every  year ;  videlicit,  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  the  first  day  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  first  day  of  November, 
and  the  first  day  of  February,  in 
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each  year  :  Mie  first  instalment  to 
be  made  on  such  of  the  said  days 
as  shall  next  ensue  after  the  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  contract ;  but  with 
liberty  to  any  person  to  stipulate 
with  the  said  commissioners  for 
the  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the 
said  capital  stock  at  one  time,  or 
within  a  less  period  than  five 
years,  so  that  the  same  be  made 
by  even  instalments,  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals  within  the  period  agreed 
upon,  and  by  not  less  than  four 
instalments  in  each  year  of  the 
said  period. 

III.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  all  bodies  po¬ 
litic,  corporate,  or  collegiate,  cor¬ 
porations  aggregate  or  sole,  and 
all  guilds,  mysteries,  fraternities, 
or  brotherhoods,  and  all  trustees 
or  feoffees  m  trust  for  charities  or 
other  public  purposes,  having  any 
estate  or  interest  in  any  such  ma¬ 
nors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
whatever  may  be  their  estate  or 
interest  therein,  other  than  tenants 
at  rack  rent,  and  all  committees 
of  lunatics  or  ideots,  and  guar¬ 
dians  of  infants,  and  all  executors 
and  administrators,  and  all  other 
trustees  whatsoever,  may  contract 
with  the  said  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  for  the  said  purposes  ; 
and  that  persons  in  the  actual 
possession,  or  beneficially  entitled 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  any 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements 
(other  than  tenants  at  rack  rent), 
shall  be  preferred  in  the  purchase 
of  such  land  tax  to  persons  in  re¬ 
mainder,  reversion,  or  expectancy, 
provided  they  offer  to  contract  for 
the  redemption  of  such  land  tax 
on  or  before  a  day  to  be  specified ; 
but  that  the  persons  in  remainder, 
reversion,  or  expectancy,  shall  be 
entitled  to  redeem  such  land  tax 


in  preference  to  any  other  persons 
having  no  estate  or  interest  there¬ 
in,  according  to  the  priority  of 
such  their  respective  estates  or 
interests,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  respectively 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  said 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements ; 
and  that  in  case  of  demise  at  rack 
rent,  the  persons  beneficially  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  rent  reserved  shall 
(notwithstanding  any  covenant) 
be  considered  as  being  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  possession  of  such  manors, 
messuages,  or  tenements,  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  such  benefit 
of  preference,  with  power  to  add 
the  amount  of  the  land  tax  so 
purchased  to  the  rent  reserved, 
and  to  use  the  same  powers  for 
the  recovery  thereof  as  for  the 
recovery  of  rent  in  arrear  ;  and 
that  on  the  completion  of  any 
contract  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land  tax,  by  the  person  having 
such  title  to  preference,  or  by  any 
other  on  his  behalf,  and  payment 
of  the  first  instalment  thereof,  the 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
comprised  in  such  contract,  shall 
thenceforth  be  wholly  freed  and 
exonerated  from  the  land  tax 
charged  thereon,  and  from  all 
farther  assessments  thereof,  unless 
the  person  contracting  for  such 
land  tax  shall,  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  contract  for  the 
same,  declare  his  option  to  be 
considered  as  on  the  same  footing 
with  a  third  person  purchasing 
the  land  tax  ;  and  that  upon  every 
contract  to  be  entered  into  as 
aforesaid,  upon  which  the  transfer 
of  stock  shall  be  made  by  instal¬ 
ments,  there  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  making  the  second  instal¬ 
ment  upon  such  contract,  and  so 
of  every  subsequent  instalment 
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upon  such  contract,  into  the  hands 
ot  the  cashier  or  cashiers  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (whose  receipt 
shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge)  to 
the  use  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs, 
or  successors,  a  sum  of  money, 
by  way  of  interest,  to  be  com¬ 
puted  from  the  period  of  the  first 
instalment,  equal  to  four-fifth 
parts  of  the  amount  of  what  would 
have  been  the  produce  up  to  the 
time  of  making  such  payment  of 
the  whole  of  the  stock  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  upon  such  contract,  after 
deducting  therefrom  the  amount 
of  the  produce  of  such  part  of  the 
stock  as  shall  then  have  been 
transferred ;  and  in  every  such 
case  the  persons  beneficially  en¬ 
titled  to  any  estate  in  remainder, 
reversion,  or  expectancy,  in  the 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
whereof  such  land  tax  shall  have 
been  so  contracted  for,  shall,  at 
any  time  or  times  after  such  estate 
shall  vest  in  possession,  by  reason 
of  the  determination  of  the  next 
preceding  estate  or  interest,  be 
entitled,  upon  an  assignment  of 
such  contract,  upon  transferring 
to  such  original  contractors  the 
like  amount  of  the  three  per  cen¬ 
tum  bank  annuities  as  wras  trans¬ 
ferred  by  such  original  contrac¬ 
tors  as  the  consideration  for  the 
redemption  of  the  land  tax,  or 
upon  paying  to  such  original  con¬ 
tractors  (at  their  option)  such  a 
sum  as  shall  be  of  equal  value 
therewith  at  the  time  of  such  con¬ 
veyance,  and  in  the  same  option 
to  be  considered  on  the  footing  of 
a  third  person,  with  respect  to 
such  land  tax  as  the  person  or 
persons  first  redeeming  the  same 
might  have. 

IV.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 


this  committee,  that  all  bodies  po¬ 
litic  or  corporate,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  being  in  the  actual  posses¬ 
sion,  or  entitled  beneficially  to  the 
rents  and  profits  of  any  manors, 
messuages,  or  tenements,  may 
sell  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  or  pur¬ 
chasing  such  land  tax,  or  charge 
the  said  manors,  messuages,  or 
tenements,  with  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
redeem  cr  purchase  the  land  tax 
charged  thereon  ;  and  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  repayment  of  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  with  interest,  may 
convey,  surrender,  or  demise  the 
same  by  way  of  mortgage ;  or 
may  grant,  limit,  or  appoint,  any 
yearly  sum  or  sums  of  money,  by 
way  of  a  perpetual  rent  charge, 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
land  tax  charged  upon  the  said 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
to  be  issuing  out  of  and  charged 
upon  such  manors,  messuages,  or 
tenements :  and  every  such  sale, 
conveyance,  mortgage,  or  grant 
of  any  rent  charge,  shall,  after  the 
same  shall  be  duly  enrolled,  be 
good,  valid,  and  effectual  in  the 
law,  to  all  intents,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  defect  of  title  in  any  of 
the  parties  thereto  ;  and  the*  re¬ 
spective  persons  to  whom  any 
such  sale  or  mortgage  shall  be 
made,  or  any  such  rent  charge 
shall  be  granted,  shall  respectively 
hold  the  manors,  messuages,  or 
tenements,  or  the  said  rent  charges, 
freed  and  absolutely  discharged 
from  all  former  titles,  charges, 
and  incumbrances  whatsoever ; 
and  that  wherever  there  shall  be 
any  surplus,  after  paying  so  much 
as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  three  per  centum  annui¬ 
ties,  to  be  transferred  as  the  con- 
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sideration  for  such  land  tax,  the 
said  surplus  shall  he  paid  into  or 
placed  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  the  name  and  with  the  privity 
of  the  accountant-general  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  to  the  intent 
that  such  surplus  money  may  be 
invested,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  under  the  direction,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  said 
court,  in  the  purchase  of  other 
estates  to  be  conveyed  to  the  like 
uses,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  same  stood  settled ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  such  surplus  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  government  or  other 
public  securities,  in  the  name  of 
the  said  accountant-general ;  and 
the  dividends  and  annual  produce 
thereof  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
belong  to  the  person  who  would, 
for  the  time  being,  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  manors,  messuages,  or  tene¬ 
ments  purchased. 

V.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  if,  within  a 
time  to  be  named,  no  contract 
shall  be  entered  into  with  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  for 
the  redemption  or  purchase  of  the 
land  tax,  or  any  part  or  parcel 
thereof,  charged  in  any  parish  or 
place  by  any  person  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  preference,  or  by 
any  person  substituted  in  that 
behalf,  the  said  commissioners 
may  then  put  up  to  sale,  either  by 
public  auction  or  otherwise,  as 
the  commissioners  for  the  treasury 
for  the  time  being  shall  direct, 
the  whole  or  any  part  or  parcel 
of  the  said  land  tax  charged  in 
any  county,  or  division  of  any 
county,  or  in  any  parish  or  place, 
or  any  specific  share  or  shares 
thereof,  or  any  land  tax  charged 
on  any  particular  estate  or  estates, 


or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof, 
which  shall  not  be  redeemed  or 
purchased  within  the  said  period, 
and  to  contract  and  agree  with 
any  persons  for  the  sale  of  the 
same,  subject  to  a  proviso  for  the 
redemption  of  such  land  tax,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  to  be 
provided  ;  and  the  manors,  mes¬ 
suages,  or  tenements  whereon  the 
land  tax  purchased  is  charged 
shall  be  subject  to  a  new  assess¬ 
ment  from  year  to  year  by  an 
equal  pound  rate,  according  to  the 
value  thereof,  in  common  with  all 
other  estates  in  the  same  parish 
which  shall  remain  chargeable  to 
the  land  tax ;  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  transfer  of  stock 
in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities, 
transferable  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  aforesaid,  of  the  like 
amount  as  is  hereinbefore  direct¬ 
ed,  unto  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  to  be  made  within 
the  period  of  one  year  from  the 
time  of  entering  into  such  con¬ 
tract,  by  four  instalments  of  not 
less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  stock  to  be 
so  transferred  as  aforesaid,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  months  from  each 
other ;  the  transfer  of  such  stock 
for  the  first  instalment  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  three  months  from 
the  time  of  entering  into  such 
contract,  but  with  liberty  to  con¬ 
tract  and  agree  with  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  to  be  appointed,  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  stock 
agreed  to  be  transferred  as  the 
consideration  for  such  redemption 
or  purchase  at  the  time  prescribed 
for  the  transfer  of  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  thereof,  or  to  transfer  such 
stock  in  any  greater  proportions, 
and  in  any  less  number  of  instal- 
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merits  than  are  before  prescribed, 
so  as  that  such  instalments  shall 
not  be  made  at  a  greater  interval 
than  three  months  from  each 
other  ;  and  that  such  rate  of  in- 
terest  shall  be  payable  as  in  the 
case  of  land  tax  redeemed  by  per¬ 
sons  having  a  title  to  preference, 
and  such  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  demand  and  receive,  for  their 
own  use,  the  full  amount  of  the 
land  tax  purchased  by  them,  free 
of  all  charges  and  deductions 
whatever,  at  the  respective  times, 
and  in  the  respective  proportions 
at  which  the  same  shall  be  pay¬ 
able,  but  which  shall  be  redeem¬ 
able  by  the  person  or  persons  re¬ 
spectively  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  preference  in  respect  to  their 
tenure  in  the  said  manors,  mes¬ 
suages,  or  tenements,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  be  limited  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  same. 

VI.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  receiver- 
general  of  each  county,  riding,  or 
place,  where  any  such  land  tax 
shall  remain  chargeable  as  afore¬ 
said,  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  purchased,  not  as  a  specific 
charge  on  any  manors,  messuages, 
or  tenements,  in  such  parish  or 
place,  or  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
shall,  before  such  land  tax  shall 
have  become  due  and  payable,  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  September, 
for  the  half  year  ending  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  day  of  September,  and 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March  for 
the  half  year  ending  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  day  of  March  in  every 
year,  upon  demand,  pay,  or  cause 
to  be  paid,  to  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  thereof,  or  the  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  as¬ 
signs,  of  such  purchaser  or  pur¬ 
chasers  respectively,  the  full 
VOL.  XL. 


amount  of  the  land  tax  so  pur¬ 
chased,  free  of  all  charges  and  de¬ 
ductions  whatever,  without  fee  or 
reward,  out  of  any  public  monies 
in  his  hands,  in  the  manner  to  be 
provided  :  and  that  where  any 
purchase  shall  be  made  of  any 
land  tax  as  a  specific  charge  on 
any  manors,  messuages,  or  tene¬ 
ments,  or  where  any  person,  &c. 
entitled  to  preference  shall  have 
made  his  option,  to  be  considered 
on  the  footing  of  a  third  person 
purchasing  the  land  tax,  and  any 
abatement  shall  afterwards  take 
place  in  the  sum  so  charged,  the 
receiver-general  shall,  upon  the 
production  of  the  certificate  of 
such  abatement,  pay  the  full 
amount  thereof,  free  of  all  charges 
and  deductions  whatever,  and 
without  fee  or  reward,  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  in 
like  manner,  and  out  of  such 
monies,  and  at  such  times  of  pay¬ 
ment,  as  is  directed,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  the  land  tax 
purchased  :  and  that  in  default  of 
such  payment  by  the  receiver- 
general  or  his  deputy,  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  the  heirs,  executors,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  or  assigns  of  such 
purchaser,  may  cause  notice  of 
such  default  to  be  given  to  the 
occupier  of  the  manors,  mes¬ 
suages,  or  tenements  on  which 
the  land  tax  so  purchased  shall  be 
charged  ;  and  such  occupier  shall 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  same  upon 
demand,  unless  he  shall  have  pre¬ 
viously  paid  the  same  for  want  of 
such  notice  to  the  collector  of  the 
parish  ;  or  unless  the  yearly  value 
of  the  estate,  whereon  such  land 
tax  shall  have  been  charged  (esti¬ 
mating  such  value  by  the  rack 
rents  and  the  highest  improve¬ 
ments  made  thereof)  shall  be  re- 
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duced  so  that  the  estates  shall  be 
charged  with  a  higher  rate  than 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
such  value ;  in  which  case  the 
occupier  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  any  greater  sum  than 
after  the  rate  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  such  value  ;  or  un¬ 
less  the  land  tax  shall,  by  any 
abatement  thereof,  be  reduced  to 
a  sum  less  than  the  sum  charged 
on  the  same  manors,  messuages, 
or  tenements,  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase ;  in  which  case,  such 
occupier  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  any  greater  sum  than 
the  sum  actually  charged  on  such 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
at  the  time  of  the  demand,  with 
the  like  remedies  for  the  recovery 
as  landlords  may  by  law  have  for 
the  recovery  of  rent  in  arrear : 
and  that  in  case  of  any  diminution 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  any  land  tax,  by  reason 
of  any  reduction  in  the  value  of 
the  estate  charged  therewith,  the 
purchaser  shall  have  the  option 
of  continuing  to  receive  a  sum 
necessary  to  complete,  in  each 
year,  the  whole  annual  amount  of 
the  sum  originally  purchased  by 
him,  or  to  demand  of  and  from 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  so  much  capital  stock  in 
the  three  per  centum  Bank  annui¬ 
ties  as  shall  yield  an  interest  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  amount  of  such  abate¬ 
ment  by  one-fifth  part  thereof. 

VII.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  if  the  receiver- 
general  of  any  county  where  any 
land  tax  shall  be  purchased,  not 
as  a  specific  charge  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  manors,  messuages,  or  te¬ 
nements,  in  any  parish  or  place, 
but  a  charge  upon  such  parish  or 


place  at  large,  or  upon  such  part 
thereof  as  shall  continue  charge¬ 
able,  shall  neglect  to  pay  to  the 
purchaser  of  any  land  tax  the  full 
amount  of  the  land  tax  so  pur¬ 
chased,  the  purchaser  may  cause 
notice  of  such  default  to  be  given 
to  the  collector  of  the  said  land 
tax,  and  of  his  intention  to  receive 
the  land  tax  in  future  from  such 
collector ;  and  on  such  notice, 
every  such  purchaser  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  amount  of 
such  land  tax  from  such  collector 
accordingly  :  or  if  such  receiver- 
general  where  any  land  tax  shall 
be  purchased  as  a  specific  charge 
on  any  particular  estate  or  estates, 
or  where  any  land  tax  shall  be 
redeemed  by  the  person  entitled 
to  preference,  who  shall  have 
made  his  option  to  be  considered 
on  the  footing  of  a  third  person 
purchasing  the  land  tax,  and  any 
abatement  shall  afterwards  take 
place  in  the  sum  so  charged,  shall 
neglect  to  pay  to  the  persons  enti¬ 
tled  to  such  land  tax  the  full 
amount  of  such  abatement,  such 
purchaser  may  cause  the  like 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  collector 
to  entitle  such  purchaser  to  the 
land  tax  so  purchased  from  such 
collector  in  the  manner  before  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  that  every  such  col¬ 
lector,  on  the  production  of  the 
contract  of  purchase,  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  to  such  purchaser,  the  full 
amount  of  the  land  tax  purchased, 
free  of  all  charges  and  deduc¬ 
tions  whatever,  and  without  fee  or 
reward,  out  of  any  monies  in  the 
hands  of  such  collector  arising 
from  the  produce  of  the  land  tax 
in  such  parish  or  place,  unless 
such  collector  shall,  for  want  of 
such  notice  as  aforesaid,  have  paid 
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the  whole  of  the  land  tax  charged 
m  such  parish  or  place  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver-general  of  the  county. 

VIII.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  land  tax 
purchased  shall  not  be  subject  to 
redemption  until  the  period  when 
the  dividends  arising  from  the 
purchases  of  stock  made  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  such  part  of  the  national  debt 
which  existed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war, 
shall,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  acts  now  in 
force,  cease  to  accumulate,  and 
be  considered  as  redeemed,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  parliament ; 
and  that  after  that  period,  and  at 
any  time  during  three  years  then 
next  ensuing,  every  person  being 
in  the  possession  of  or  beneficially 
entitled  to  any  manors,  messuages, 
or  tenements,  charged  with  any 
land  tax  which  shall  have  been 
purchased,  shall,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  respectively  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  redeem¬ 
ing  their  land  tax,  according  to 
the  rate  of  preference  for  such 
redemption,  be  entitled  to  treat 
with  the  commissioners  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  redemption  of 
such  land  tax,  or  any  part  or 
parcel  thereof,  in  such  and  the 
like  manner  in  all  respects  as  he 
might  have  done  within  the  period 
to  be  first  limited  ;  provided  that 
notice  in  writing  be  given  to  the 
receiver-general,  specifying  the 
amount  of  the  land  tax  so  re¬ 
deemed,  who  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  given  to  the  origi- 
nal'purchaser,  his  executors,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  or  assigns ;  and  all 
payments  to  such  original  pur¬ 
chaser  on  account  of  such  land 
tax  shall  cease  and  determine  from 
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the  end  of  the  quarter  of  the  year 
next  ensuing  such  purchase  ;  and 
that  the  commissioners  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt,  on 
application  made  to  them  by  the 
original  purchaser,  his  heirs,  exe¬ 
cutors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
and  on  production  to  the  said 
commissioners  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract  or  purchase,  and  of  the 
notice  given  to  such  purchaser, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administra¬ 
tors,  or  assigns,  by  the  receiver- 
general,  of  the  redemption  of  such 
land  tax,  shall  either  transfer  to 
him  so  much  capital  stock  in  the 
three  per  cent,  annuities  as  shall 
have  been  transferred  by  such 
original  purchaser,  his  heirs,  exe¬ 
cutors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
as  the  consideration  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  land  tax,  or  at  his 
option  so  much  money  as  the 
capital  stock  so  transferred  was 
worth  at  the  time  of  the  first  pur¬ 
chase,  and  such  contract  shall 
thereupon  be  determined,  and  of 
no  effect ;  and  that  whenever  any 
land  tax  purchased  shall  be  after¬ 
wards  redeemed,  the  manors, 
messuages,  or  tenements,  com¬ 
prised  in  such  contract  shall  be 
wholly  freed  and  exonerated  from 
the  land  tax  charged  thereon,  and 
from  all  farther  assessments  there¬ 
of. 

IX.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  non-per¬ 
formance  of  any  contract  shall 
subject  the  party  contracting  to  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  not  exceeding 
part  of  the  purchase 
money.  And  that  the  court  of 
exchequer,  on  the  application  of 
the  person  who  shall  have  incur¬ 
red  such  penalty,  or  any  other 
person  who  may  be  prejudiced 
thereby,  by  petition,  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  in  a  summary  way,  may 
enlarge  the  time  for  the  making 
good  any  subsequent  instalment 
or  instalments,  and  grant  such 
relief  to  the  party  or  parties  as  to 
the  said  court  shall  seem  meet. 

X.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  if  any  assess¬ 
ment  of  land  tax  which  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  charged  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
the  annual  value  of  the  manors, 
messuages,  or  tenements,  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  an  abatement 
in  the  manner  in  such  cases  di¬ 
rected  by  the  act  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament. 

XI.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  where  any 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
which  now  are  rated  together,  and 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of 
one  gross  sum  by  way  of  land  tax, 
shall  be  separated  or  divided,  and 
come  into  the  possession  of  diffe¬ 
rent  persons  prior  to  the  time 
when  such  manors,  messuages,  or 
tenements,  shall  be  exonerated 
therefrom  ;  then  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  land  tax  acting  in  or  for  the 
division  wherein  such  land  tax 
shall  be  charged,  shall  cause  such 
land  tax  to  be  apportioned  as  be¬ 
tween  such  persons  respectively, 
according  to  the  value  of  their  re¬ 
spective  estates,  and  to  assess  and 
charge  the  proportions  in  which 
their  respective  estates  shall  bear 
and  sustain  the  same ;  and  in  case 
any  one  of  such  persons  shall, 
after  such  appointment,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
said  land  tax,  or  more  than  his 
due  proportion  thereof,  such  per¬ 
son  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
person  who  under  such  assess¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  paid  the  same, 
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such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  he 
or  she  shall  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  over  and  above  his  due 
proportion  of  such  land  tax,  with 
the  like  remedy  for  the  recovery 
thereof  as  landlords  have  for  the 
recovery  of  rent  in  arrear. 

XII.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  whenever  in 
any  parish  or  place  the  whole  of 
the  land  tax  charged  upon  the 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
in  such  parish  or  place  shall  have 
been  redeemed,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
nors,  messuages,  or  tenements,  in 
such  parish  or  place  shall  be  exo¬ 
nerated  from  the  payment  of  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  land 
tax,  all  assessments  in  such  parish 
or  place  shall  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine. 

XIII.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  when  any 
capital  stock  of  the  three  pound 
per  centum  Bank  annuities  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  the  interest  or  divi¬ 
dend  which  would  have  been  pay¬ 
able  on  such  stock,  shall,  from 
thenceforth,  cease  to  be  issued 
from  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
or  to  be  charged  on  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund  ;  and  the  money  which 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the 
payment  thereof  shall  remain  and 
be  a  part  of  the  growing  produce 
of  the  consolidated  fund  to  be 
applied  in  such  manner  as  par¬ 
liament  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
direct. 

XIV.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 

this  committee,  that  in  all  cases 

where  the  land  tax  on  anv  ma- 
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nors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
shall  have  been  redeemed  by  per¬ 
sons  entitled  to  preference,  such 
manors,  messuages,  or  tenements, 
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shall  from  thenceforth  for  ever  be 
free  and  discharged  from  any  tax, 
other  than  such  as  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  thereon,  in  proportion  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  same,  in 
common  with  all  other  property 
of  the  same  description  :  provided 
always,  that  in  estimating  the 
value  of  such  property  the  annual 
amount  of  the  land  tax  so  re¬ 
deemed  shall  be  deducted  there¬ 
from,  and  that  in  all  other  respects 
the  value  of  such  property  shall 
be  estimated  in  like  manner,  and 
according  to  the  same  regulations 
as  shall  be  applied  to  property  of 
a  like  description,  the  land  tax  on 
which  shall  not  have  been  so  re¬ 
deemed. 

XV.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  several 
duties  imposed  on  malt,  27  Geo. 
III.  and  on  sugar  by  the  acts  of 
27th,  3 4th,  and  37th  Geo.  III. 
and  on  tobacco  and  snuff,  29th 
Geo.  III.  shall  continue  in  force 
till  the  fifth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  no  longer,  but 
shall  from  thenceforth  cease  and 
determine,  except  as  to  arrears 
due,  or  to  grow  due,  unless  the 
same  shall  be  specially  continued 
by  parliament. 

The  report  of  these  resolutions 
was  brought  up  on  the  16th  of 
April,  upon  which  Mr.  Harrison 
observed,  that  wrong  and  excep¬ 
tionable  as  he  conceived  the  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  in  principle,  he  would 
have  given  it  his  support,  were 
there  any  hopes  of  its  tending  to 
relieve  the  nation  in  its  present 
situation.  If  the  measure  were 
intended  to  relieve  the  country, 
its  operation  ought  to  be  quick 
and  extensive ;  but  the  resolutions 
just  read  tended  obviously  to  nar¬ 
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row  and  retard  any  benefit  that 
might  possibly  arise  from  this 
crude  and  inconsistent  scheme. 
If  the  plan  were  successful  it 
would  only  produce  a  saving  of 
400,000/.  per  annum,  and  this  not 
till  a  period  of  at  least  five  years. 
The  minister  might  soon  realize  a 
much  larger  sum  by  setting  his 
mind  at  work  to  reduce  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  by  lopping  off 
every  unnecessary  extravagance 
and  pernicious  waste  ;  but  what 
was  the  situation  in  which  the 
landholder  must  be  placed  by  this 
plan  ?  He  was  to  be  called  upon 
in  twelve  months  to  say,  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  purchase 
his  land  tax  ?  This  scheme  ap¬ 
peared  so  unlikely  to  answer  the 
end  which  the  author  of  it  held 
out  to  the  House,  that  he  could 
not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
secret  purpose  in  view  ;  it  seemed 
to  him,  that  it  was  intended  to 
give  a  new  kind  of  landed  se¬ 
curity  to  certain  funds.  If 
80,000,000/.  of  three  per  cents, 
were  taken  out  of  the  market  and 
invested  upon  land,  the  measure 
might  be  followed  up  still  farther, 
until  all  that  description  of  stock 
should  obtain  this  new  security, 
and  be  thereby  rendered  more  va¬ 
luable  ;  but  no  act  had  been  pass¬ 
ed  to  implicate  land  as  collateral 
security  for  the  funds,  and  he  was 
therefore  very  unwilling  that  such 
a  new  measure  should  at  once  be 
extended  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
fourscore  millions  of  stock.  For 
these  reasons  he  would  oppose  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  part 
of  the  plan  was  a  pecuniary  gain 
to  the  public,  and  that  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount ;  but  that  was  an 
object  of  a  secondary  nature;  it 
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would  have  an  influence  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  funds,  which 
would  tend  to  raise  the  credit  of 
the  country,  and  by  so  doing  in¬ 
crease  its  resources.  His  mo¬ 
tive  in  this  measure  was  not  to 
raise  the  three  per  cents,  by 
taking  away  the  value  of  land, 
but  it  was  to  raise  the  value  of 
stock  in  the  funds ;  which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  mortgage  upon 
all  the  land,  and  upon  all  the 
commerce  of  this  country  ;  and 
by  raising  that  value,  to  raise  the 
value  of  every  other  species  of 
property  in  the  kingdom,  by  in¬ 
creasing  our  resources.  Land 
was  not  to  be  made  collateral  se¬ 
curity  to  the  funds  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  was  intended  as  a  se¬ 
curity  to  the  public,  in  lieu  of  a 
duty  upon  land.  The  particulars 
of  the  measure  would  come  for¬ 
ward  on  the  detail  of  the  bill ; 
and  he  could  not  regularly  allude 
to  them  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
on  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  observed,  that 
there  was  one  objection  which  at¬ 
tached  to  the  very  principle  of  the 
plan;  namely,  that  according  to  the 
resolutions, the  land-tax  now  grant¬ 
ed  annually  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  perpetuity ;  this  tax  from 
its  first  introduction  in  its  present 
shape,  more  than  a  century  past, 
had  been  sometimes  at  2s.  some¬ 
times  at  3s.  but  never  more  than 
at  45.  in  the  pound.  When  it  was 
raised  by  Lord  North,  in  1775, 
from  3s.  to  45.  it  received  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  country  gentlemen  ex¬ 
pressly  upon  the  ground,  that 
other  taxes  were  scarcely  ever 
lessened,  but  that  the  land  tax  had 
frequently  been  reduced.  But  it 
was  now  proposed  to  make  a  tax 
perpetual,  which  was  only  assent¬ 


ed  to  at  a  period  of  national  exi¬ 
gency,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  see¬ 
ing  it  remitted.  He  then  revert¬ 
ed  to  the  probability  there  was  of 
a  fresh  land  tax  being  imposed. 
The  minister  himself  had  not  de¬ 
nied  that  probability  ;  and  one  of 
the  resolutions  provided,  “  That 
all  lands,  &c.  which  shall  have 
been  redeemed,  shall  for  ever  be 
free  and  discharged  from  any  tax, 
other  than  such  as  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  thereon  in  proportion  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  same  in 
common  with  all  other  property 
of  the  same  description ;  and  that 
in  estimating  the  value  of  such 
property,  the  annual  amount  of 
the  land  tax  so  redeemed  shall  be 
deducted.”  He  contended,  that 
it  might  be  inferred  from  this  re¬ 
solution,  that  the  sale  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  land  tax  might  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  another,  according 
to  the  present  value  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom.  Six¬ 
pence  in  the  pound  upon  the  im¬ 
proved  rents,  would  probably  sub¬ 
ject  every  landholder  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  as  large  a  sum  as  the 
present.  When  the  measure  was 
viewed  in  this  light,  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the 
sacred  right  of  private  property, 
and  deserved  to  be  reprobated  no 
less  than  the  contribution  act ;  by 
which  a  man’s  fortune  was  infer¬ 
red  from  the  quantum  of  his  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  assessed  taxes,  and 
a  portion  of  it  seized  for  the  use  of 
the  state.  He  concluded  with 
hoping,  that  the  house  would  not 
allow  the  resolutions  to  be  read  a 
second  time. 

The  Honourable  D.  Ryder  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury  entered  into  a 
vindication  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  resolutions 
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were  then  read  a  second  time,  and 
bills  ordered  to  be  brought  in  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  same. 

When  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Jolliffe  wished  the  second 
reading  to  be  delayed,  and  moved 
an  amendment  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  against  the  delay,  and 
entered  into  an  argument  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure.  It  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  detain  the  house,  by 
going  over  all  the  various  topics 
which  had  been  urged  before ;  but 
lie  begged  leave  to  bring  to  their 
recollection,  that  the  principal 
point  at  issue  between  him  and 
those  who  opposed  the  bill  was 
this  :  supposing  he  did  succeed  in 
tranferring  such  a  quantity  of 
stock  into  another  description  of 
property,  whether  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  invigorate  public  cre¬ 
dit,  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
funds,  and  reducing  the  national 
debt 'l  They  would  also  recol¬ 
lect,  that  when  he  first  proposed 
the  measure,  he  stated,  that  its 
not  being  successful  in  the  first 
instance  was  no  proof  against  its 
ultimate  advantage ;  though  it  was 
then  rather  uncandidly  urged  by 
his  opponents,  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  prove  of  any  benefit 
to  the  public,  since  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  the  proposition  on  that  day 
had  not  raised  the  price  of  the 
funds.  He  was  happy,  however, 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  assure 
the  house,  that  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  public  had  already 
resulted  from  the  agitation  of  this 
measure.  It  had  happened,  that, 
notwithstanding  a  loan  was  con¬ 
templated  and  even  in  actual  ne¬ 
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gotiation,  the  funds  were  that  day 
higher  than  they  had  been  on  any 
day  since  he  first  proposed  the 
subject  to  the  house  ;  but  upon 
this  circumstance  he  set  the  less 
value,  as  it  was  not  the  ground 
upon  which  he  originally  recom¬ 
mended  the  measure  to  the  house. 
That  recommendation  was  found¬ 
ed  entirely  upon  a  distant  benefit 
• — not  upon  an  immediate  one. 
He  had  that  day  been  treating  for 
a  loan,  and  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  assuring  the  house,  that 
the  monied-men  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  sale  of 
the  land  tax.  In  consequence  of 
the  present  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  had  made  a  bargain  (which 
would  be  known  to  the  house 
in  a  few  days)  more  advantageous 
to  the  public  than  any  he  had 
made  in  times  of  the  greatest 
tranquillity. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  se¬ 
conded  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jolliffe;  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  measure  would 
not  be  of  advantage  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Lord  Sheffield,  who  had  before 
objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  said,  that  after  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  consideration,  he  found  it  so 
unjust,  so  partial,  and  in  every 
respect  so  bad,  that  no  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  execution,  or  even 
any  advantage  that  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  obtained,  could  reconcile 
him  to  it,  because  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  mode  proposed 
could  not  attain  the  object  which 
he  understood  was  to  raise  the 
value  of  certain  funds ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ease  that  property 
which  was  not  taxed  at  all,  at  the 
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expense  of  another  kind  of  pro- 
perty,  viz,  land  and  houses,  which 
were  at  present  overwhelmed  wdth 
taxes.  He  should  never  cease  to 
remonstrate  against  such  conduct 
towards  the  landed  interest.  His 
lordship  said,  that  an  honourable 
baronet,  (Sir  William  Pulteney) 
had  very  ably  stated  the  falla¬ 
cious  expectation  that  was  held 
out  by  the  bill  now  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  secretary  Dundas  support¬ 
ed  the  bill,  and  expressed  some 
surprise  that  gentlemen  should 
be  calling  for  the  delay  of  a  bill, 
the  essence  of  which  had  been 
printed,  and  in  their  hands  above 
a  fortnight  ago,  for  the  essence  of 
it  wras  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
resolutions.  He  thought  it  strange 
also  that  they  wffio  could  argue 
coolly  and  deliberately  enough 
upon  most  topics  which  came  be¬ 
fore  them,  should  mix  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  matter  a  degree  of 
heat  wdiich  certainly  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  it,  for  this  measure  cer¬ 
tainly  required  a  temperate  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  approved  of  the  bill 
on  account  of  its  utility,  as  well  as 
its  fairness  and  equity.  The  land¬ 
lord  was  under  no  obligation  to 
redeem  his  land  tax,  and  he  had 
therefore  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint.  He  supported  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  without  delay 

Mr.  Hobhouse  contended  that 
some  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
to  country  gentlemen  if  they 
did  use  warmth  upon  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  bill,  when  it  wras  con¬ 
sidered  how  great  an  injury  they 
would  suffer  by  the  adoption  of 
the  measure.  He  agreed  in  the 
observations  made  upon  the  bill 
by  Lord  Sheffield.  If  it  wer<§ 
proper  that  an  additional  pound¬ 


age  should  be  laid  upon  the  land 
(which  he  did  not  admit)  it  ought 
to  be  imposed  without  interfering 
with  the  present  tax.  Suppose 
the  landholders,  by  a  rigid  econo¬ 
my,  were  to  effect  the  redemption 
of  the  existing  tax,  the  old  account 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  the  new 
one  only  would  be  remembered. 
The  language  of  the  minister 
wrnuld  then  be.  “  You  gentlemen 
of  landed  property  pay  at  pre¬ 
sent  but  a  very  trifle ;  you  cer¬ 
tainly  can  afford  to  contribute  a 
little  more  in  support  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state.” 

After  Mr.  Bastard  and  Mr. 
Tierney  had  opposed  the  bill,  the 
house  divided, 

For  Mr.  Jolliffe’s  amendment  38 
Against  it  .  .  .153 

Majority  .  .  .  .115 

A  debate  took  place  on  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  in  wdiich  very  few 
additional  arguments  were  urged 
either  for  or  against  it.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  principally  consisted  in  a 
recapitulation  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  had  been 
urged  in  the  former  stages  of  the 
bill.  Lord  Sheffield  persisted  in 
wishing  the,  entire  rejection  of  the 
measure.  He  repeated,  that  the 
house  did  not  know  the  bill ;  and 
that  those  who  brought  it  in  did 
not  understand  their  own  plan ; 
this  wras  clear,  he  said,  from  the 
strange  botchwork  which  they  had 
made  of  it,  adding  every  day 
many  new  clauses,  and  altering 
others,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means 
the  same  as  w7as  first  brought  in, 
and  consequently  wras  unknown  to 
the  country  :  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  proved  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  that 
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Ke  was  unacquainted  with  the  bill, 
by  saying  that  the  clause  relative 
to  the  future  land  tax  of  Scotland 
had  been  inserted  without  his 
knowledge. 

Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn  strong¬ 
ly  supported  the  measure,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  that 
gentlemen  of  high  respectabi¬ 
lity,  and  known  attachment  to 
their  country,  should  so  decided¬ 
ly  and  warmly  oppose  it.  He 
contended,  that  the  country  had 
already  received  much  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  bill.  Previous  to 
the  rumour  of  this  measure,  the 
8  per  cent,  annuities  were  at  47 
per  cent.,  and  many  gentlemen 
conversant  in  the  operation  of  the 
funds  had  given  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  some  measure  similar 
to  this  in  effect  had  not  been 
brought  forward,  the  3  per  cent, 
annuities  must  have  been  sold  to 
the  loan-contractor  at  45  per  cent. 
The  house  would  recollect,  that 
since  the  bringing  forward  this 
bill,  the  minister  had  bargained 
with  the  loan-contractors  for  the 
same  stock,  at  upwards  of  48  per 
cent.  Here  was  a  gain  to  the 
public  of  3  per  cent,  on  every 
100/.  stock,  making  on  the  whole 
loan  a  gain  of  upwards  of  one 
million  of  stock. 

After  Mr.  Sheridan  had  spoken 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury  in  its  favour,  the 
house  divided  upon  the  motion 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  namely,  “  That 
instead  of  the  word  *  now,5  the 
words  *  this  day  three  months,5 
might  be  inserted.” 

Ayes  .  .  33 

Noes  .  .  135 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time. 

This  being  a  money-bill  was 


not  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  several  of  their  lord- 
ships  upon  nearly  the  same 
grounds  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Commons.  Upon  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  motion  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  bill 
was  strongly  contested  by  Lords 
Caernarvon,  Suffolk,  Thurlow,  and 
Holland.  The  arguments  urged 
by  Lord  Thurlow  were — that  the 
bill  was  partial ;  its  provisions 
were  more  favourably  framed  for 
the  Scots  landholder  than  for  the 
English  ;  the  latter  could  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  court  of  chancery  for 
redress  with  the  same  facility  that 
the  former  could  appeal  to  the 
court  of  session.  He  urged,  that 
a  measure  which  entitled  every 
man  to  buy,  and  obliged  so  many 
to  sell,  was  no  other  in  effect 
than  a  requisition  for  the  disposal 
of  an  aliquot  part  of  every  man’s 
estate.  He  considered  it  equally 
necessary  to  tax  the  personal  as 
well  as  the  landed  property  of 
every  individual.  His  lordship 
repeated  a  simile,  which  he  had 
read  in  a  work  respecting  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  where  the  country 
gentlemen  were  compared  to 
sheep,  who  quietly  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  shorn  and  re-shorn ; 
and  the  monied  men  were  com¬ 
pared  to  hogs,  who  always  made 
a  noise  and  bustle  whenever  they 
were  attempted  to  be  touched. 
For  this  reason,  he  supposed,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  latter  de¬ 
scription  of  persons  were  left  un¬ 
touched  ;  but  if  the  landholders 
or  country  gentlemen  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  measure,  they  would 
deserve  every  evil  that  could  be¬ 
fall  them.  After  Lord  Auckland 
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and  Lord  Grenville  had  spoken  in 
support  of  the  bill,  their  lordships 
divided  upon  the  second  read¬ 
ing— 

Contents  (including  proxies)  27 

Non-contents  .  .  7 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
on  the  12th  of  June,  when  a  pro¬ 
test  against  it  was  signed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Leeds  and  Leinster,  and 
Lords  Caernarvon,  Suffolk,  and 
Berkshire. 

But  the  great  financial  business 
which  occurred  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  proceedings  in  1798  was  the 
second  budget,  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  began  by 
reminding  the  committee,  that 
when  he  furnished  an  estimate  of 
the  total  expenditure  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  November,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  he  then  stated  it  at  nearly 
twenty-five  millions  and  a  half,  to 
be  provided  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  him,  and  he  trust¬ 
ed  it  would  be  equally  so  to  the 
committee,  that  what  he  had  now 
to  lay  before  them  differed  but 
little  from  the  estimate  which  he 
had  given  in  before ;  and  that  dif¬ 
ference  arose  from  such  obvious 
circumstances  as  to  make  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  take  up  much  of 
their  time  in  explanation.  The  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  his  second  estimate 
was  28,490,000/.  differing  by  the 
sum  of  three  millions  of  excess 
from  his  first.  This  excess  had 
unavoidably  arisen  from  the  un¬ 
foreseen  and  additional  prepara¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
occasioned  by  the  threats,  and 
produced  by  the  formidable  ex¬ 


ertions  of  the  enemy  against 
us. 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  ex¬ 
penditure  under  each  distinct  head. 
The  first  was  the  navy,  which  he 
had  estimated  in  November  at  the 
sum  of  12,538,000/.  to  which  the 
committee  had  since  added  the 
sum  of  910,000/.  making  a  total 
of  13,448,000/.  The  next  article 
of  supply  was  the  army,  which 
the  committee  would  recollect  had 
been  estimated  at  10,112,000/. 
To  this  sum  there  had  been  since 
added  the  charge  of  1,315,000/. 
for  defraying  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  supplementary  militia ;  and 
130,000/.  for  the  provisional  ca¬ 
valry.  There  was  also  a  sum  of 
350,000/.  for  the  volunteer  corps 
of  infantry,  which,  he  had  the 
happiness  to  remark,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  40,009  men.  The 
next  article  related  to  the  foreign 
corps,  and  made  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  226,000 /.  He  formerly 
stated  that  the  extraordinaries 
incurred  in  1797  were  likely  to 
amount  to  about  1,300,000/. ;  and 
they  had  only  exceeded  that  sum 
by  61,000/.  The  original  ^esti¬ 
mate  of  the  charge  for  barracks 
was  400,000/.  to  which  he  now 
added  the  further  increase  of 
120,000/.  These  were  the  whole 
of  the  articles  which  respect¬ 
ed  the  army,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  700,000/.  for  future 
extraordinaries.  The  extraordi¬ 
naries  he  had  formerly  calculated 
at  2,500,000/.  but  he  now  took 
them  at  3,500,000/.  These  items, 
taken  together,  gave  the  total  sum 
of  12,857,000/.  for  the  army  esti¬ 
mate.  There  had  been  very  few 
additions  to  the  charge  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles,  and  the  total 
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of  the  sums  appropriated  to  this 
branch  he  stated  at  682,000/. 
Upon  the  whole  there  appeared 
an  excess  of  3,674,000/.  in  this 
second  estimate  above  that  made 
in  November.  The  Bank  had 
been  paid  the  sum  of  500,000/. 
by  the  early  product  of  the 
land  tax,  which  otherwise  would 
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have  gone  to  the  consolidated 
fund. 

Besides,  in  the  distribution  pa¬ 
per,  it  appeared  that  of  the  whole 
sum  of  money  granted  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Grenada,  150,000/.  had 
not  been  sent,  and  therefore  the 
gross  sum  of  2,994,000/.  was  left 
as  an  excess. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Supplies  according  to  the  two  Budgets. 


Navy 

9 

V  ts 

9  9 

13,448,888 

Stated  in  November 

12,538,888 

Added  in  April 

910,000 

Army 

9  9 

12,857,315 

Stated  in  November  . 

10,112,950 

Added  in  April 

2,744,365 

Ordnance 

•  9 

1,303,580 

Stated  in  November 

1,291,038 

Added  in  April 

12,541 

v  • 

Miscellaneous 

9  9 

680,608 

Stated  in  November  . 

673,000 

Added  in  April 

7,608 

For  discharge  of  the  national  debt 

9  9 

200,000 

Total  of  the  supplies  £.  28,490,391 


The  principal  variation  which 
appeared  in  the  two  budgets,  in 
the  statement  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year  1798,  was  in 
the  article  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which  the  minister  had  estimated 
in  November  at  seven  millions  ; 
but  from  the  various  modifications 
which  had  been  made  in  what 
was  called  the  Treble  Assessment 
Bill,  he  stated  them  in  April  at 
the  sum  of  four  millions  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Pitt  alluded  to  a  tax,  which 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  pro¬ 
pose  it  on  that  day,  yet  he  thought 
it  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of 


the  house ;  it  had  occupied  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  mercantile  world,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  been  much  discussed  by 
the  public.  Without  entering  into 
a  detail  of  the  particulars,  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  referred  to  a  state 
of  war  only — he  meant  such  a 
tax  upon  exports  and  imports  as 
might  not  tend  in  the  least  to  the 
diminution  of  trade.  As  a  re¬ 
muneration  to  merchants  for  the 
payment  of  this  tax,  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  appoint  strong  con¬ 
voys,  so  as  to  lessen  the  expense 
on  insurance. 
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Summary  of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  1798. 


Annual  produce  of  the  land  and  malt 
Voluntary  contribution  . 

The  assessed  taxes  , 

A  duty  upon  imports  and  exports,  which  Mr.  Pitt  sup¬ 
posed  would  be  saved  to  the  merchant  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  insurance  which  would  take  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  regulations  which  were  to  be  made  respecting 
the  sailing  of  convoys  .... 

Bank  advance  on  exchequer  bills 
The  loan,  exclusive  of  two  millions  for  Ireland 
Lottery 


2,750,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 


1,500,000 

8,000,000 

15,000,000 

200,000 


Total  £.  28,450,000 


The  next  object  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
was  the  loan,  and  the  advantageous  terms  upon  which  he  had  agreed 
for  it.  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Co.  being  the  lowest  bidders  on  the  annuity, 
were  the  purchasers  of  the  loan  on  the  following  terms  :  viz. 

For  every  100/.  subscribed,  the  subscribers  had  150/.  of 

consols  at  48|,  when  the  bargain  was  made,  valued  at  72  11  3 

Also  each  subscriber  of  100/.  had  50  of  reduced  at  47f, 

valued  at  .  .  *.  .  22  16  3 

And  4s.  11c?.  of  long  annuities  at  13|  years,  valued  at  4  4  6| 


99  12  0| 

The  discount  for  prompt  payment  was  taken  at  .  3  0  0 


£.  102  12  0| 


This  bargain,  he  said,  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  eight  shillings  interest 
less  than  the  bargain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  As  eight  millions 
of  the  loan  were  mortgaged  on 
the  general  produce  of  the  in¬ 
creased  assessed  taxes,  the  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  the  national 
debt  was  only  seven  millions.  He 
had  therefore  seven  millions  to 
find  taxes  for  ;  and  adding  to  this 
200,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the 
sinking  fund, and  taking  the  interest 
of  the  whole  sum  of  7,200,000/. 


at  8/.  5s.  percent,  he  had  577,000/. 
to  provide  for  annually.  He  had 
thought  of  funding  two  or  three 
millions  of  the  navy  debt,  but  had 
since  concluded  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  in  its  actual  si¬ 
tuation  until  peace.  In  the  year 
1792  it  amounted  to  2,745,000/.; 
but  at  the  present  time  it  exceed¬ 
ed  6,000,000/.  ;  for  that  the  in¬ 
terest  to  be  provided  for  would 
be  186,000/.  which  added  to  the 
above-mentioned  sum  of  577,000/. 
amounted  to  763,000/.  for  the 
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interest  of  all  the  charges  of  the 
present  year  which  was  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  new  taxes.  The 
first  tax  for  this  purpose  which  he 
proposed  was  an  additional  duty 
of  five  shillings  per  bushel  upon 
salt,  the  produce  of  which  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  502,000/.  annually.  He 
supposed  that  the  salt  consumed 
upon  an  average  annually  in  every 
family  composed  of  the  labouring 
class  of  people  amounted  to  no 
more  than  half  a  bushel.  He 
proposed  therefore,  to  lay  only 
2s.  6d.  on  each  family  of  this  des¬ 
cription.  He  then  proposed  a 
duty  of  five  pounds  per  cent, 
upon  tea  which  sold  for  more 
than  half-a-crown  per  lb.  ;  which 
tax,  he  said,  would  not  touch  that 
species  of  tea  in  general  use 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people.  This  tax  be  estimated,  to 
produce  the  sum  of  111,500/.; 
for  it  was  undeniable  that  the  tea 
valued  at  above  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
had  considerably  increased  in  the 
quantity  of  its  consumption.  The 
next  subject  to  which  he  alluded 
as  proper  for  taxation  did  not 
affect  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
the  persons  paying  would  have  a 
choice  either  to  make  use  of  the 
article  or  not,  which  was  a  princi¬ 
ple  he  wished  to  encourage.  He 
wished  to  impose  a  duty  on  every 
person  using  armorial  bearings. 


He  observed  that  it  might  be 
said,  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the 
system  of  levelling,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  proceeded  upon  very  op¬ 
posite  grounds,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  country,  instead  of  enter¬ 
taining  such  sentiments,  would  be 
found  ready  to  set  a  value  upon 
that  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  links  in  society.  Fash¬ 
ion  and  reason  would  therefore 
concur  in  giving  effect  to  this 
measure.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  a  tax  of  two  guineas  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  all  persons  using  car¬ 
riages  decorated  with  armorial 
bearings ;  one  guinea  on  those 
who  were  housekeepers  and  made 
use  of  plate  decorated  in  the  same 
manner;  and  10s.  6d.  on  all  other 
persons  who  were  not  housekeep¬ 
ers  using  their  armorial  bearings 
in  other  ways.  The  data  upon 
which  he  proceeded  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  this 
tax  were  founded  upon  the  in¬ 
spection  made  by  the  heralds  be¬ 
tween  1615  and  1670,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  the 
heads  of  families,  by  the  last  re¬ 
turn  given  in  the  year  1670, 
amounted  to  8405. — But  allowing 
for  many  who  had  assumed  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  since,  he  took  the 
whole  number  at  9453,  and  the 
whole  tax  he  estimated  at 
150,000/. 


Recapitulation. 

New  duty  on  salt 

On  tea  .  * 

Armorial  bearings 


.  502,000 

.  111,500 

.  150,000 


Total  amount  £.  763,500 


The  interest  for  which  these  new  taxes  were  to  provide  was  the  interest 

on  15,000,000/.  at  8/.  5s. 

On  3,713,000  navy  debts,  at  5  per  cent.  .  .  £.  763,150 
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Mr.  Pitt  concluded  by  moving 
resolutions  pursuant  to  the  state¬ 
ments  in  his  speech. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  and 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  contended, 
that  the  proposed  duty  upon  salt 
would  bear  harder  upon  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  than  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
stated  ;  and  that  by  the  adoption 
of  that  tax,  several  manufacturers 
would  be  obliged  to  enlarge  their 
capital,  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
business.  Mr.  Samuel  Thornton 
thought  that  the  pressure  of  the 
new  duties  upon  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  would  be  much  too  severe 
upon  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  Tierney  made  several  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  subjects  of 
this  second  budget  of  the  minis¬ 
ter.  He  said,  that  if  this  loan 
was  a  proof  of  the  high  and  flou¬ 
rishing  situation  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  confidence  of  monied 
men  in  its  resources,  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  it.  But  he  objected 
to  the  tax  on  salt,  as  falling  too 
heavily  on  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people.  The  tax  on  armorial 
bearings  he  rather  considered  as 
whimsical ;  until  that  moment  he 
never  had  learnt  the  utility  of  the 
right  honourable  gentlemans  hav¬ 
ing  created  so  many  Peers.  He 
advised  him,  however,  to  class  the 
orders  of  distinction  :  to  charge, 
for  instance,  a  certain  handsome 
sum  for  a  coronet,  a  smaller  sum 
for  a  crest,  and  so  on ;  by  which 
the  lower  orders  of  society  might 
be  relieved  from  some  of  their 
burden. 

The  resolutions  were  then  se¬ 
verally  put  and  agreed  to.  On 
the  next  day  the  report  of  the 
committee  upon  those  resolutions 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  bills  or¬ 


dered  to  be  brought  in,  which 
were  afterwards  severally  passed 
into  laws,  with  very  little  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  shape  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  first  proposed  them. 

Another  measure  of  finance 
was  adopted  this  session,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  namely,  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  upon  clocks  and  watch¬ 
es,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
several  duties  upon  houses  and 
windows.  Agreeably  to  notice  he 
had  given,  he  moved  the  repeal 
of  the  above-mentioned  tax  on 
the  14th  of  March.  And  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  required 
that  the  deficiency  should  be  made 
up  by  other  means,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  to  the  house, 
that  the  substitute  he  meant  to 
propose  in  lieu  of  this  tax,  would 
be  such  as  would  afford  as  little 
discontent  as  possible.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  the  watch  and  clock 
duty  had  been  calculated  at  about 
200,000/.  It  was  therefore  re¬ 
quisite  that  whatever  might  be 
adopted  instead  should  at  least 
produce  that  sum  ;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  proposed  an  increase  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  in  such  way 
as  would  nearly  accomplish  this 
object.  The  produce  of  these 
taxes  already  amounted  to  about 
1,400,000/.  if  therefore  the  in¬ 
tended  increase  was  taken  at  a 
seventh  of  the  whole,  the  sum 
thus  obtained  would  amount  to 
the  sum  required.  As  he  could 
not  move  for  a  repeal  of  a  tax, 
and  also  introduce  another  in  lieu 
of  it  on  the  same  day,  the  new 
measure  was  therefore  postponed 
a  few  days.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  he  informed  the  house 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  conso¬ 
lidate,  and  insert  into  one  table, 
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the  various  duties  now  existing 
upon  houses  and  windows,  and  he 
wished  them  to  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  table  which  he  then 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  printed  for  the  inspection 
and  consideration  of  the  members. 

When  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  increasing  the  assessed 
taxes  was  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  21st  of  March — the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated 
to  the  house  the  principle  on  which 
he  had  brought  forward  his  plan. 
The  ratio  which  he  had  adopted, 
was  that  of  laying  an  increased 
rate  on  each  house  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  windows.  But 
in  order  to  prevent  windows  from 
being  stopped  up,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  in  some  parts  of 
the  scale  to  have  a  decrease  in¬ 
stead  of  an  increase.  To  use  an 
uncommon  expression,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  intended  tax  increased 
in  a  decreasing  proportion. 

Mr.  Rose  (the  house  having 
formed  itself  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means  on  the  16  th  of 
May)  remarked  that  the  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  when  open¬ 
ing  the  budget  to  the  house,  and 
stating  the  ways  and  means,  had 
taken  credit  for  various  sums,  and 
among  others,  for  a  sum  to  be 
produced  by  some  proposed  new 
duties  upon  exports  and  imports. 
He  first  proposed  a  duty  of  one- 
half  per  cent,  upon  British  goods 
exported  to  European  markets : 
it  had  been  at  first  intended  to 
have  made  this  duty  much  higher; 
but,  upon  deliberation,  it  had 
been  found  that  it  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  lay  a  large  duty  upon  goods 
for  those  markets,  because  in 
some  instances  it  might  enable 
foreigners  to  undersell  us.  With 
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respect  to  goods  sent  to  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  West  Indies,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  higher  duty,  because 
there  was  no  danger  of  any  com¬ 
petition.  Upon  goods  exported  to 
those  places  he  therefore  proposed 
a  duty  of  two  per  cent.  Goods 
exported  to  Ireland  and  the  East 
Indies  he  meant  to  exempt  from 
any  new  duties.  He  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  the  duty  upon 
exports  to  European  markets 
would  produce  the  sum  of256,000/„ 
including  some  regulations  res¬ 
pecting  sugar  and  coffee.  With 
respect  to  the  imports,  he  meant 
to  propose  a  greater  duty,  viz. 
one  of  three  per  cent.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  imports  from  the  East 
Indies,  he  meant  that  the  duty 
should  fall  upon  those  articles 
which  came  in  competition  with 
our  manufactures,  such  as  cotton, 
&c.  With  respect  to  ’Sugar  and 
coffee,  articles  which  were  re-ex¬ 
ported,  this  addition  would  not  be 
prejudicial,  because  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  competition  with  us 
as  to  those  articles  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  market.  The  whole  of 
these  duties  he  estimated  at  the 
sum  of  1,170,000/.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  proposed  a  duty  upon 
tonnage,  whether  British  or  fo¬ 
reign,  .varying  in  amount  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  place  of  destination.  This 
duty  he  estimated  at  208,000/. 
which,  added  to  the  duties  upon 
exports  and  imports,  would  amount 
to  1,378,000/.  This  sum  was 
short  of  what  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  estimated  these 
duties  at.  This  difference  had 
taken  place  from  imposing  a  less 
duty  upon  the  exportation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  goods  to  European  markets 
than  had  been  at  first  intended. 
Mr,  Rose  concluded  by  saying, 
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that  the  resolutions  he  had  to 
propose  were  exceedingly  nu¬ 
merous,  because  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  merchants  that  the  rates 
should  be  as  specific  as  possible. 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  made 
some  observations  upon  the  pro¬ 
posed  duties  :  the  first  contended 
that  the  West  India  planters,  who 
imported  to  the  value  of  eight 
millions  annually  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  were  so  far  from  having  given 
their  approbation  of  this  measure, 
that  they  did  not  even  know  of  it. 


Sir  Francis  urged,  that  these  du¬ 
ties  would  fall  very  heavy  upon 
goods  sent  to  America ;  this  he 
thought  impolitic,  because  Ame¬ 
rica  was  our  best  customer.  With 
respect  to  the  continuance  of  these 
duties,  Mr.  Rose  assured  these 
gentlemen,  that  as  this  was  a 
war  tax,  it  would  certainly  cease 
with  the  war.  The  resolutions 
were  then  agreed  to,  and  the  re¬ 
port  received  the  next  day ;  upon 
which  a  bill  was  framed,  brought 
in,  and  passed  into  a  law  in  a  few 
days. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Address  for  the  Dismission  of  Ministers,  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 


Such  was  the  financial  business 
of  the  session.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  Commons  a 
debate  of  high  interest  from  the 
speeches  which  it  called  forth,  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Lords.  On  the  22d 
of  March,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
moved  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
praying  his  majesty  to  dismiss  his 
present  ministers. 

It  would  not,  he  said,  require 
much  argument  to  prove  that  the 
present  ministers  had  been  sup¬ 
ported  in  their  career  by  the  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  of  the  house. 
They  had  been  uncontrouled  by 
their  interference,  they  had  been 
strengthened  by  their  concur¬ 
rence,  nor  had  they,  at  any  time, 
been  thwarted  by  an  opposition, 
from  any  quarter  which  could 
obstruct  their  pursuit  of  the 
system  on  which  they  acted, 
or  impede  its  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.  If  ministers,  then,  having 
been  invested  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  which  they  possessed, 


and  enjoying  the  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  them  by  parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  with  which  they  were  en¬ 
trusted,  had,  by  their  incapacity 
and  misconduct,  reduced  the 
country  to  the  calamitous  state  in 
which  it  was  at  present,  their  dis¬ 
mission  was  the  only  remedy  for 
our  distress. 

Without  entering  into  the 
causes  of  the  war,  his  grace  beg¬ 
ged  to  remind  the  house,  that, 
prior  to  its  commencement,  mi¬ 
nisters  had  been  charged  with  pur¬ 
suing  a  line  of  conduct  which  infal¬ 
libly  must  lead  to  hostilities  ;  and 
so  ithad  proved.  Buthis  presentob- 
ject  was  to  remove,  not  to  criminate 
them,  as  the  situation  of  the  times 
rendered  such  a  measure  but  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  and  the 
subject  would  be  better  suited  to 
a  moment  of  tranquillity,  when 
the  absence  of  danger  would  en¬ 
able  them  more  coolly  to  enter 
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into  the  investigation  of  guilt.  It 
was  from  a  conviction  that  our 
only  chance  of  safety  depended 
on  their  removal,  that  he  now 
earnestly  called  upon  their  lord- 
ships  to  support  the  motion  ;  not 
doubting  but,  if  he  could  authen¬ 
ticate  his  statement,  they  would 
feel  themselves  compelled,  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  vote  in  its  fa¬ 
vour. 

With  whatever  sentiments  mi¬ 
nisters  had  been  supposed  to  con¬ 
template  an  approaching  war,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  its  decla¬ 
ration,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
excited  the  most  lively  joy  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  concealed  not  their 
satisfaction,  that  the  French  had 
furnished  a  pretext  for  it;  and  the 
war  was  not  considered  as  a  matter 
of  melancholy  and  regret,  but  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  Those 
persons,  however,  who  thought  a 
rupture  with  France  should  be 
prevented,  left  no  effort  untried 
to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  in  which 
we  were  involved,  and  to  retard 
their  progress.  Remonstrances 
were  made  against  the  measures 
of  the  ministry.  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  declare,  that  this 
country  would  not  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France ;  and 
when  the  hostile  views  of  ministers 
became  less  disguised,  they  were 
entreated  to  enter  into  no  al¬ 
liances  with  foreign  powers,  which 
would  form  an  obstacle  to  peace, 
and  embarrass  its  attainment. 

To  these  remonstrances  no  an¬ 
swers  were  given.  Parliament  af¬ 
terwards  declared,  that  if  Great 
Britain  engaged  in  a  war,  it  should 
merely  be  defensive,  and  entered 
upon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  fulfilling  our  treaties 
with  our  allies,  and  checking  any 
VOL.  XL. 
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views  of  aggrandisement  which 
the  French  might  entertain  at  the 
expence  of  other  powers.  To 
this  no  answer  was  made,  except 
that  since  we  were  embarked  in 
the  contest,  England  could  only 
be  safe  by  weakening  France. 
Again,  to  remove  all  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  objects  and  the 
views  entertained  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  parliament  was 
required  to  testify,  that  the  war 
was  undertaken,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  aggrandizement,  but  on 
the  most  benevolent  principles  of 
general  interest.  When  the  French 
were  defeated,  and  reduced  within 
their  owTn  territories,  ministers 
affirmed,  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  to  come  forward  with  of¬ 
fers  of  peace.  When  they  were 
successful,  it  was  said,  that  we 
ought  to  persevere,  till  their  ex¬ 
isting  government  was  replaced 
by  a  better  system  ;  and  that  their 
prosperity  was  not  the  time  for 
our  reconciliation.  Such  was  the 
language  with  which  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
bloodshed  was  resisted  !  Minis¬ 
ters,  indeed,  had  not  then  deve¬ 
loped  all  their  schemes,  nor  a- 
vowed  all  their  objects.  They 
wished  not  to  alarm  the  country 
with  too  extensive  a  plan  of  war¬ 
fare,  lest  we  should  have  been  di¬ 
verted  from  its  prosecution,  and 
inclined  to  peace.  At  this  time, 
the  debt  incurred  was  seven  mil¬ 
lions  ;  with  an  added  annual  charge 
upon  the  country  of  no  more  than 
250,000  l. 

The  next  session  of  parliament 
opened  with  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  ministers  (for 
the  speech  was  ever  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  that  of  the  minister)  ex¬ 
pressed  a  different  language.  We 
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then  yvere  told,  that  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  contest,  not  merely 
for  the  defence  of  our  allies,  and 
to  repel  aggression,  but  to  re¬ 
sist  the  progress  of  anarchy,  im¬ 
piety  and  irreligion,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  talk  of  peace 
till  the  monarchy  of  France  was 
restored.  Now  it  was  that  the 
most  absurd  plans  were  devised, 
and  the  most  frantic  projects  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  in  the  pride  of  mo¬ 
mentary  success,  ministers  hoped 
to  rival  the  proudest  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  proudest  days 
England  had  ever  seen.  Infatu¬ 
ated  men!  they  imagined  that 
temples  and  trophies  would  be 
erected  upon  the  mutilated  car¬ 
cases  of  their  enemies. 

In  these  wild  and  visionary  ex¬ 
pectations  they  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  their  destructive  ca¬ 
reer  they  were  supported  by  this 
house !  Inflamed  with  indigna¬ 
tion  (continued  his  grace)  you  too 
became  unjust,  and,  as  a  learned 
prelate  has  recently  observed, 
“  assumed  the  right  of  that  ven¬ 
geance  which  belongeth  not  to 
man,  but  to  the  Deity  alone.”  A 
few  indeed  there  were,  unblinded 
by  this  mistaken  zeal  ;  a  few  un¬ 
awed  by  clamour,  undaunted  by 
prejudice,  and  undisturbed  by  ca¬ 
lumny,  who,  as  ardent  friends  to 
their  country,  opposed  the  minis¬ 
ter.  They  contended,  that  if  our 
views  were  directed  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  French,  they  were  chi¬ 
merical;  if  meant  to  sow  dissen- 
tion  amongst  them,  vain  :  for  that 
they  only  confirmed  the  power 
and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
existing  rulers.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  the  same  efforts  were 
renewed,  but  without  effect.  Re¬ 
solutions  were  formed  in  the 


other  house,  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  real  object  of  the  war  i  mi¬ 
nisters  contended  that  it  was  im¬ 
politic  to  state  their  reasons  at 
such  a  moment,  and  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  we  were  to  treat,  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  with  jacobins  ?  with 
men  who  had  embrued  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign, 
who  called  our  king  a  tyrant,  and 
our  parliament  usurpers  ?  fe  No  ! 
let  us  die  with  arms  in  our 
hands !”  was  their  boastful  cry — 
“  Never  can  we  treat  with  jaco¬ 
bins  !”  Rut  did  they  persevere 
in  this  high  tone  ?  did  they  dis¬ 
cover  a  firmness  in  adversity  cor¬ 
responding  to  their  presumption 
in  success  ?  Look  at  their  con¬ 
duct  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  see 
how  these  pretensions  were  justi¬ 
fied.  The  session  closed  ;  and 
if  peace  had  then  been  obtained, 
we  should  not  have  experienced 
the  financial  difficulties  under 
which  we  since  had  laboured,  nor 
should  we  have  to  dread  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  now  impended. 

Next  session  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  had  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change.  The  prospects 
held  out  to  them  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  appearance  of  a  war 
of  extermination  now  threatened 
them,  when  it  was  doubtful  which 
party  would  be  its  victim.  When 
the  French  were  to  be  the  ob¬ 
jects,  the  idea  was  agreeable ;  but 
when  it  turned  against  ourselves, 
its  aspect  changed.  Not  merely 
out  of  doors,  but  in  parliament  it¬ 
self  this  alteration  had  taken 
place.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
to  use  some  management  with 
those  with  whom  the  war  was  not 
popular.  The  distraction  of  the 
French  republic ;  the  disorder 
and  approaching  ruin  of  her  finan- 
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ees  ;  the  cause  of  religion  and  so¬ 
cial  order,  were  insisted  upon. 
Still,  however,  the  desire  of  peace 
gained  ground. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  those 
who  had  uniformly  exerted  them¬ 
selves  for  its  restoration  made 
new  attempts  to  pave  the  way  for 
that  object.  Upon  this  occasion 
ministers  moved  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  we  were 
determined  to  persevere  in  the 
contest  till  such  a  government 
was  established  in  France  as 
might  be  able  to  maintain  the  ac¬ 
customed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  Not  a  word  was  added 
to  explain  when  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  expected,  or  in 
what  it  would  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
sist.  It  was  affirmed  by  the 
friends  of  peace,  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  abandon  that  system 
which  led  to  extermination,  and 
to  treat  at  a  period  wThen,  if  un¬ 
successful,  we  should  be  able  to 
continue  the  war  with  vigour. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  Would 
we  throw  our  country  at  the  feet 
of  France,  and  recognise  her  su¬ 
periority  ?  No — it  wos  replied  : 
but  we  had  reason  to  distrust  the 
capacity  of  those  who  had  invol¬ 
ved  us  in  our  present  difficulties. 
Ministers,  however,  continued  to 
exclaim,  Would  wre  treat  with  the 
republic  ?  would  we  acknowledge 
that  our  king  and  parliament  were 
unfit  to  govern  us  ?  would  we 
surrender  our  West-India  islands 
and  our  commercial  advantages  ? 
They  told  us  also,  that  the  finances 
of  the  enemy  were  exhausted,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  contest.  Amidst  all  these 
topics,  however,  their  lofty  tone  was 
softened  ;  they  no  longer  said  they 
were  fighting  to  restore  the  an¬ 


cient  government  of  France ;  their 
spirit  sank  as  their  difficulties  in¬ 
creased,  their  concessions  advanc¬ 
ed  in  proportion  as  their  embar¬ 
rassments  thickened  ;  but  this  was 
no  advantage  to  their  country,  it 
only  produced  disgrace,  without 
promoting  conciliation. 

In  the  next  speech  from  the 
throne,  France  was  declared  to  have 
come  to  a  crisis  which  might  lead 
to  peace.  Many  doubted  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  steps  taken  to  effect  ' 
it  :  many  suspected  they  were  not 
sincere;  some  advances  to  nego¬ 
tiation,  however,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Wickham  to  Barthelemi,  the 
French  envoy  at  Basle.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  application  was  well 
known,  and  its  object  was  strong¬ 
ly  suspected  to  have  been  merely 
to  satisfy  the  prevailing  inclination 
of  the  people.  The  conduct  of 
lord  Malmesbury,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  proved  also,  that  if  minis¬ 
ters  were  sincere,  they  must  have 
been  the  most  incapable  adminis¬ 
tration  that  ever  existed.  A  mi¬ 
nister  was  sent  with  powTer  to  con¬ 
clude,  and  not  to  treat,  except  for 
the  emperor :  and  that  was  with¬ 
out  his  authority  !  V ain  attempts 
had  been  made  to  obtain  certain 
documents  and  papers,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
velope  the  true  state  of  some  very 
important  points  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  grace  confessed,  that 
lie  was  not  able  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  But  as 
those  documents  were  refused,  lie 
concluded  that  they  contained  no¬ 
thing  which  could  justify  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  demands  of  Belgium  as 
a  sine  qua  non.  Notwithstanding 
the  pretences  upon  which  the  war 
was  said  to  be  undertaken  (as  to 
give  protection  to  the  oppressed. 
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to  check  the  career  of  ambition, 
and  to  defend  property),  what 
were  the  terms  on  which  we  pro¬ 
posed  to  conclude  a  peace  ?  All 
the  greater  powers  were  to  be  be¬ 
nefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller.  Whilst  Poland  wras  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  divided  without  a  re¬ 
monstrance,  schemes  of  parti¬ 
tion  were  devised  by  those  who 
pretended  to  interfere  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weak,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  parties.  France  was 
to  have  retained  some  of  her  con¬ 
quests,  the  emperor  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  compensation  for  his  losses, 
and  Great  Britain  to  have  taken 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  east. 
Upon  this  occasion  (as  a  sine  qua 
non )  Belgium  was  not  to  have 
remained  with  France.  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  first  negotiation 
was  broken  off  upon  this  point, 
though  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
(well  calculated  to  judge)  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  ceded  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  peace. 

This  surrender  would  have  been 
yet  more  necessary  had  it  been 
known  that  the  Bank  was  in  danger 
of  stopping  payment ;  and  wrhat 
must  have  been  the  capacity  of  those 
ministers,  who,  being  warned  of  the 
consequences,  persisted  in  mea¬ 
sures  which  must  induce  them  ! 

The  duke  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  difference  of  our  situation 
now,  and  five  years  ago :  the 
country  was  obliged  to  pay  inte¬ 
rest  for  a  debt  of  160  millions, 
the  most  enormous  that  ever  was 
incurred  in  any  war.  This  was 
the  sum  which  it  was  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  expend  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  jacobins  !  And,  after  all, 
the  jacobin  rulers  still  existed  in 
France,  and  possessed  more  ho¬ 
nour  than  ever  they  did!  Not¬ 


withstanding  this  debt,  another 
vras  to  be  contracted  ;  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  of  nine  millions 

O 

and  a  half  annually  was  to  be  laid 
on  this  country.  A  greater  bur¬ 
den  than  the  wdiole  interest  of  the 
loan  at  the  end  of  the  American 
wrar !  Could  it  be  said  that  no 
blame  attached  to  the  men  who 
had  squandered  so  profusely  the 
resources  of  the  nation  without 
fruit  or  advantage  ? 

The  war  began  in  conjunction 
with  the  greatest  confederacy  ever 
known  in  Europe,  and  wre  were 
now  without  a  single  ally  except 
Portugal !  wre  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inert  self-defence ;  we 
had  no  prospect  to  cheer  our 
gloom,  or  compensate  for  our  sa¬ 
crifices  ;  and  our  exertions  under 
the  present  ministry  were  as  hope¬ 
less  as  they  wrere  incalculable. 
Whilst  this  was  our  outward  situ¬ 
ation,  there  w7as  nothing  in  our 
internal  state  to  afford  us  consola¬ 
tion  ;  whilst  our  burdens  increas¬ 
ed  our  privileges  had  been  abridg¬ 
ed  ;  we  now  were  living  under 
lawrs  w7hich  w7ere  hostile  to  the 
best  principles  our  ancestors  had 
laboured  to  establish.  But  there 
was  another  topic  which  this  re¬ 
view7  suggested  ;  this  was  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Ireland :  did  not  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  this  country,  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  they  pursued,  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  sister  king¬ 
dom  ?  Plis  grace  declared,  that 
if  he  wrere  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  the  atrocities  committed  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  picture  w7ould  appal  the 
stoutest  hearts.  What  could  be 
expected,  indeed,  if  men,  kept  in 
strict  discipline,  were  all  at  once 
allowed  to  give  loose  to  their  fury 
and  their  passions?  Yet  it  was 
not  to  the  military  to  whom  he 
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would  impute  the  blame,  but  to 
those  by  whom  their  excesses  had 

v 

been  permitted  and  encouraged. 
Certain  it  was  that  two  distinct 
and  opposite  orders  had  been  is¬ 
sued  forth  for  regulating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  military  ;  one  by  which 
they  were  restrained  from  acting 
without  the  magistracy,  and  the 
other  by  which  they  were  allowed 
to  act  without  them.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  sanctioned  by  go¬ 
vernment,  and  what  would  be  the 
consequences  ?  the  loss  of  Ire¬ 
land  !  A  reform  in  parliament 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  check 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy:  to 
check  that  enormous  influence 
which  the  minister  had  derived  by 
the  creation  of  peers,  when  peers 
were  sent  into  the  house  by  do¬ 
zens. 

(The  duke  was  here  called  to 
order  by  lord  Fauconberg,  who 
said  he  had  never  heard  such  lan¬ 
guage  poured  forth  in  that  house 
upon  the  members  of  it.) 

His  grace  affirmed  that  he  had 
uttered  nothing  injurious  to  the 
characters  of  those  elevated  to 
the  peerage:  they  were  men  of 
talents,  of  consideration,  and  of 
property ;  but  if  all  men  of  this 
description,  or  rather,  of  great 
landed  property,  were  selected  by 
the  minister  out  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  sent  up  to  that 
house,  the  independence  of  the 
commons  must  ultimately  be  af¬ 
fected.  If  no  country  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  consideration  re¬ 
mained,  the  ministers  would  ac¬ 
quire  the  command  of  every  elec¬ 
tion,  especially  supported  as  they 
were  by  all  the  influence  which 
the  overgrown  revenue  of  this 


country  must  everywhere  place  in 
his  hands. 

His  grace  next  took  notice  of 
the  calumnies  which  were  cast 
upon  all  who  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  administration.  They 
had  been  accused  of  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  people,  of  being  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  constitution ;  nay,  he 
himself  had  been  charged  with  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  success  of  the  French 
against  this  country  !  He  could 
not  help  considering  it  as  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  hold  out  to  the  enemy, 
that  on  landing  here  they  would 
find  supporters  ;  but  in  case  of 
invasion,  who  would  be  the  men 
from  whom  the  directory  might 
hope  assistance  ?  from  those  mean 
sycophants  of  power,  who  readi¬ 
ly  and  servilely  followed  every 
change,  who  had  been  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  every  one  in  authority, 
and  whose  loyalty  depended  on 
the  times  !  Every  Englishman 
well  knew,  that  if  the  French  suc¬ 
ceeded,  we  should  be  the  most  de¬ 
graded  slaves  that  ever  existed  ; 
and  no  reasonable  person  would 
believe  that  the  opposers  of  faulty 
ministers  would  be  the  abettors  of 
the  French.  His  grace  solemnly 
avowed,  that  for  his  own  part, 
though  he  never  would  contribute 
to  keep  the  present  ministers  in 
their  places,  he  would  exert  every 
effort  to  repel  invaders  from  our 
coasts.  He  would  wait  upon  his 
sovereign’s  command  to  take  arms 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  in 
the  foremost  posts  of  danger  prove 
his  loyalty  ;  suspending  all  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  till  the  attack 
was  ended ;  but  if  he  returned 
safe,  he  should  return  with  the 
same  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
the  minister’s  conduct,  and  should 
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vow  eternal  enmity  to  his  system 
— -and,  if  ever  he  contracted  any 
alliance  with  any  administration 
upon  any  other  basis  than  that  he 
had  described,  or  joined  any  set 
ol  men  upon  public  principles  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  he  had  profes¬ 
sed,  he  wished  the  just  indigna¬ 
tion  of  his  country  to  pursue  him, 
and  the  bitterest  execrations  of 
mankind  to  be  his  portion.  The 
duke  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  address : 

“  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  most 
humbly  to  represent,  that,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  to 
the  present  moment,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  have  had  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  be  derived  from 
the  entire  confidence  and  support 
of  parliament;  that  this  confi¬ 
dence  and  support  have  given 
them  the  unlimited  command 
and  disposal  of  the  power  and  re¬ 
venue  of  these  kingdoms  ;  that, 
with  means  profusely  furnished  to 
obtain  success,  the  counsels  which 
have  had  the  direction  of  this 
power,  and  the  application  of  these 
resources, have  been  attended  with 
no  effect  but  to  exalt  France  to 
her  present  formidable  greatness, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  to  im¬ 
pair  the  relative  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  to  expose  her,  with  re¬ 
duced  strength  and  diminished 
resources,  to  all  those  dangers 
which  it  was  alleged  could  be 
averted  only  by  an  early  and  suc¬ 
cessful  combination  to  resist  the 
principles,  as  well  as  the  power, 
of  the  French  government :  and 
after  an  unavailing  expence  of 
blood  and  treasure,  to  compel  his 
majesty’s  ministers  to  open  a  ne- 
gociation  for  peace,  by  a  total  de¬ 
reliction  of  all  the  principles  on 


which  the  war  was  said  to  be  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  by  submitting  to 
abandon  those  safeguards  and  de¬ 
fences,  which,  in  the  early  period 
of  hostilities,  were  insisted  on  as 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  these  kingdoms. 

“  That,  without  looking  back 
to  the  causes  of  the  war,  or  in¬ 
quiring  whether  it  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  avoided,  and  re¬ 
serving  for  another  moment  all 
consideration  of  the  charges  which 
may  hereafter  be  brought  against 
those  persons,  who  originally  ad¬ 
vised  his  majesty  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  republic  of  France,  nor 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation,  we  think  it  our  duty 
humbly  to  lay  before  his  majesty 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  now 
placed. 

“  We  are  awed  by  the  result  of 
the  war  itself,  and  astonished  at 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  who,  with 
all  the  means  of  vigorous  attack, 
have  reduced  us  to  a  state  of  pre¬ 
carious  defence,  yet  still  have  the 
confidence  to  assert,  that  in  the 
same  counsels,  which  have  proved 
so  incompetent  in  prosperity  to 
direct  with  advantage  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  the  best  means  are 
to  be  found  of  relief  and  security 
in  our  present  difficulty  and  dis¬ 
tress,  and  that  we  are  still  to  look 
to  them  alone  for  the  attainment 
of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

“  That  this  house,  and  every 
member  of  it,  is  ready  to  provide 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  not  shrink  from  any 
personal  difficulty  or  danger  that 
may  attend  the  performance  of 
this  dutv ;  that  whatever  differ- 
ences  may  exist,  with  regard  to 
the  principles  and  policy  of  our 
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internal  government,  we  are  de¬ 
termined  and  unanimous  in  our 
resolution  to  resist  all  foreign  in¬ 
terference.  But,  instructed  as  we 
are  by  a  long  series  of  events,  and 
corrected  by  experience,  we  are 
bound  by  our  duty,  and  compelled 
by  necessity,  to  submit  to  bis  ma¬ 
jesty  our  humble  opinion,  that  the 
situation  of  the  country  is  too  cri¬ 
tical,  and  the  dangers  that  sur¬ 
round  it  are  too  serious,  to  admit 
of  any  farther  trial  of  the  same 
counsels  which  have  constantly 
failed,  or  of  the  same  persons  for 
whose  continuance  in  office,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  heavy  and  un¬ 
answerable  charges  which  have 
been  brought  against  them,  even 
themselves  have  nothing  to  plead 
but  a  feeble  unavailing  rectitude 
of  intention  constantly  overpow¬ 
ered  by  the  superior  policy  and 
vigour  of  the  enemy,  or  a  pre¬ 
tended  apprehension,  equally  false 
and  malignant,  of  the  designs  and 
principles  of  those  whom  his  ma¬ 
jesty  might  appoint  to  succeed 
them  in  the  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs — as  if  in  the  present  ca¬ 
binet  were  to  be  found  the  only 
efficient  persons  whose  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  constitution 
were  free  from  all  suspicion  and 
doubt. 

“  That,  lamenting  as  we  do, 
the  failure  of  the  late  negociations 
for  peace,  we  beseech  his  majesty 
seriously  to  reflect,  whether,  when 
conducted  by  his  present  minis¬ 
ters,  there  could  be  any  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  their  success.  We 
have  not  forgotten  their  haughty 
and  supercilious  rejection  of  all 
offers  of  accommodation  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostili¬ 
ties  ;  and  we  too  well  remember 
the  terms  of  inveterate  and  irre¬ 


concilable  enmity  on  which  the 
contest  was  placed  at  the  outset, 
and  on  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  conducted,  to  hope  for  any 
conciliatory  disposition  between 
the  enemy  and  the  original  advi¬ 
sers  of  the  war.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  any  overture  which 
may  now  be  made  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  after  having  wilfully 
neglected  or  insolently  refused 
every  favourable  opportunity  of 
negociation,  should  be  received  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  weakness 
and  distress,  rather  than  as  a 
proof  of  a  sincere  disposition  to 
peace. 

“  Farther,  to  represent  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  is  in  all  respects  pregnant 
with  dangers  unknown  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period  :  our  domestic  distress 
is  great,  and  is  hourly  increasing  ; 
the  principles  of  our  free  constitu¬ 
tion  have  been  violated,  and  some 
of  the  most  essential  securities  of 
our  liberties  destroyed  :  the  con¬ 
nection  with  our  sister  kingdom 
is  threatened  with  dissolution,  and 
all  the  foundations  of  our  import¬ 
ance  and  power  in  Europe  are  ren¬ 
dered  precarious  and  uncertain. 
To  extricate  us  from  such  diffi¬ 
culties  requires  much  fortitude 
and  wisdom ;  for  these  qualities 
we  cannot  look  to  his  majesty’s 
present  advisers  ;  under  them  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  successful  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war,  still  less  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  secure  and 
equitable  peace, 

“  We  therefore  submit  this  our 
humble  representation  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  trusting  that  his  majesty 
will  see,  as  we  do,  the  urgent  and 
indispensable  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  other  persons,  and  of  adopt¬ 
ing  other  counsels.’5 
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Lord  Boringdon  said,  that  the 
proposition  was  of  a  most  plain 
and  simple  nature;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  ;  for  upon  their  lordships’ 
rejection  or  adoption  of  it,  de¬ 
pended  in  his  opinion,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country,  and  the 
existence  of  the  constitution.  The 
duke,  he  said,  in  all  his  ob¬ 
servations  upon  our  present  si¬ 
tuation,  had  wholly  abstained  from 
speaking  of  it,  with  respect  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  He 
bad  made  no  comparison  between 
them  and  us,  and  had,  consequent¬ 
ly,  given  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  our  real  state,  estimated,  as  it 
had  always  been,  by  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  its  relation  to  others. 
The  impression  arising  from  such 
a  discussion  must  have  been,  con¬ 
tentment  and  exultation  at  our 
own  superiority,  at  the  unrivalled 
blessings  we  enjoyed,  at  the  dig¬ 
nified  station  in  which  we  were 
held  by  ail  who  looked  with  hor¬ 
ror  to  the  dominion  of  foreign  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  to  whom  religion,  li¬ 
berty,  and  law,  were  still  objects 
of  veneration  and  love.  Had  the 
situation  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  or  of 
the  neutral  maritime  powers,  been 
stated  :  had  his  grace  talked  of 
the. tranquillity  of  Italy  or  Swis- 
serland  ;  or  had  he  expatiated  on 
the  happiness  enjoyed  even  in  the 
French  republic,  the  effect  must 
have  been  to  raise  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house  those  ministers, 
who,  amid  such  a  general  wreck 
of  empire,  had  preserved  this 
country  in  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  vigour  which  in  no  former 
period  had  been  exceeded.  If 
such  a  sum  as  160  millions  had 
been  added  to  the  public  debt, 


with  all  those  other  calamities  so 
eloquently,  and,  he  must  say,  so 
carefully ,  enumerated  in  a  time  of 
tranquillity,  the  ministers  might 
be  considered  as  weak  and  wick¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  contrary  was  the 
fact :  that  debt  and  those  calami¬ 
ties  had  been  the  consequences  of  a 
war  which  had  desolated  Europe, 
and  they  were  light  when  balanc¬ 
ed  with  those  of  other  nations. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  in 

*/ 

France  had  been  at  one  time  re¬ 
garded  as  a  means  of  peace,  but  he 
would  ever  deny  that  it  had  been 
the  object  of  the  war.  In  taking 
advantage  of  the  royalist  party, 
we  had  acted  according  to  just 
and  sound  policy  at  the  time,  and 
according  to  the  general  practice 
of  civilised  nations.  In  ail  the 
wars  in  Europe,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  the  same  conduct 
had  been  pursued.  Louis  the 
XIVth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  Austria  on  the  other, 
took  pains  to  influence  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  secure  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  what  was  commonly  called 
the  succession-war.  The  same 
principle  occurred  with  regard  to 
the  powers  which  supported  the 
interests  of  Charles  VII.  and  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First,  as  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  :  nor  were  the  repeated  suc¬ 
cours  afforded  by  France  to  James 
II.  and  his  successors,  against 
England,  considered  as  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  might,  he  had  au¬ 
thority  for  saying,  that  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  monarchy  was  not  our 
object  in  the  present  case.  Tal- 
lien  addressed  a  public  paper  to 
the  French  nation,  affirming, 
“  that  it  was  against  France,  and 
not  against  their  republic,  that 
England  was  fighting ;  and  that 
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if  France  was  to  declare  for  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  England  would  support 
the  republic.”  This  was  intelli¬ 
gible  language,  and  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  nothing  more  or 
less  than  that  it  was  not  against 
any  form  of  government  in 
France,  but  against  her  gigantic 
and  ambitious  projects  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  oppose  herself. 

Upon  another  subject  bis  lord- 
ship  said,  he  was  sorry  to  perceive 
the  duke  had  not  observed  that 
strict  delicacy  which  it  demanded  ; 
namely,  the  situation  of  Ireland. 
Could  any  system  of  conciliation 
produce  the  effect  of  tranquillizing 
men  who  had  avowed  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  hear  of  nothing  but 
wliat  came  from  themselves  ?  Fie 
was  much  surprised  also  to  bear 
his  grace  descant  on  the  number¬ 
less  atrocities  committed  by  the 
military  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  be¬ 
lief  with  which  such  accounts  were 
received  by  this  country. 

Lord  Moira  had,  a  few  months 
ago,  brought  forward  this  subject, 
and  bad  been  assiduous  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  instances  he  adduced  :  but 
it  bad  been  proved  since,  that  he 
had  been  extremely  mistaken  in 
some  of  the  principal  cases  which 
lie  had  laid  before  the  house.  No 
one,  continued  Lord  Boringdon, 
could  be  more  friendly  to  plans  of 
conciliation  than  himself :  but  he 
thought  if  the  Irish  legislature  was 
now  to  adopt  the  two  measures 
which  were  comprehended  under 
the  term,  no  possible  good  could 
result  from  it. 

In  proposing  to  the  house  the 
address,  to  remove  the  present  Ca¬ 
binet,  it  was  calling  upon  their 
lordships  to  obliterate  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  former  services  of 
ministers,  to  forget  that  to  them 


we  were  indebted  for  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  commercial  treaty  with 
France  in  1788  :  to  them  we 
owed  the  improvements  which  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  country  had 
derived  from  juries,  and  from  the 
decision  of  the  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  abatement  of  impeach¬ 
ment  ;  the  admirable  system  of 
finance  which  had  raised  the  funds 
to  the  extraordinary  pitch  at 
which  they  had  arrived,  previous 
to  the  year  1793.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  tiie  duke  had  called  for  their 
removal  at  a  period  when  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  even  for  a  week,  must  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences Y*  at  a  time  when  a 
conspiracy  existed  against  all  the 
old  governments  of  the  earth; 
when  the  power  and  animosity  of 
the  enemy  were  increased  ;  when 
common  spoil  would  not  satisfy 
him  :  when  he  was  actually  at  our 
gates ;  when  his  language  was 
clear  and  decided ; 

“  Actum,5’  inquit,  “  nihil  est,  ni 
Poeno  milite  portas 

Frangimus,  et  media  vexillum  pono 
suburra.55 

This  was  precisely  the  moment 
when  his  grace  had  recommended 
to  the  house  to  address  the  king 
to  change  the  whole  executive  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country!  But 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
change  ?  The  British  constitu¬ 
tion  would  be  committed  to  men 
whose  ideas  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  must  necessarily  weaken  our 
means  of  national  defence,  and 
create  disunion  throughout  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Their  lordships  were  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  system  on 
which  this  new  government  would 
act ;  several  of  the  persons,  most 
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likely  to  compose  it,  had  virtually 
declared  the  house  of  commons  to 
be  no  longer  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Would  they  con¬ 
descend  to  resume  their  seats  in 
that  assembly  ?  and  would  their 
first  acts  be  proposed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  parliament,  or  usher- 
dd  into  the  world  through  any 
other  channel  ?  In  short,  their  in¬ 
tentions  were  unknown,  or  how 
far,  in  their  desiring  to  obtain  a 
nominal  peace  with  France,  they 
might  humble  this  country  at  its 
feet,  or  be  carried  beyond  their 
own  plans  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  favourite  object — a  radical 
reform. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  here  rose 
to  explain,  that  the  address  could 
not  have  that  effect :  he  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated,  that  if  there  were 
men  of  integrity  and  talents  in 
that  house,  and  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  removal  of  the 
present  ministry,  they  might  pro¬ 
cure  peace  with  France,  and  con¬ 
ciliate  Ireland.  He  had  not  said, 
that  if  the  present  ministers  were 
dismissed,  they  must  necessarily 
be  succeeded  by  others  who  were 
determined  on  a  radical  reform  in 
parliament. 

Lord  Holland  was  surprised 
that  the  nobles  who  espoused  the 
present  ministers  could  assert,  that 
this  country  was  not  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  calamity  :  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  the  present  administration 
had  brought  us  into  the  war,  and 
their  incapacity  had  rendered  it 
peculiarly  disastrous. 

The  noble  Lord,  indeed,  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  our  situation  was  preg¬ 
nant  with  danger,  whilst  he  boast¬ 
ed  of  the  dignified  state  of  the 
country.  If  then  we  were  “  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  conspiracy;”  if  the 


enemy  was  at  our  gates  ;  did  we 
not  need  the  assistance  of  men  of 
abilities,  fortitude,  and  vigour  ? 
and  did  not  our  situation  require 
the  house  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  those  who  exhibited  through¬ 
out  their  ministerial  office  a  total 
insufficiency  to  discharge  it  pro¬ 
perly  ? 

That  the  present  minister  had 
great  talents  he  did  not  deny ; 
but  they  were  talents  unfitted  for 
the  present  times. 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensorihus 
istis, 

Tempus  eget. 

Lofty  declamation  without  en¬ 
ergy,  boasted  eloquence  without 
vigour,  little  cunning  without  wis¬ 
dom,  feeble  efforts,  or  temporising 
expedients,  would  never  rescue 
us  from  the  impending  evils.  The 
authority  of  Tallien  was  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  France  was  not  our 
object;  it  was  not  the  republic, 
but  the  French  nation,  against 
which  wre  waged  the  war.  This 
was  true  at  one  time,  and  at  ano¬ 
ther  false,  as  it  happened  to  suit 
the  views  of  ministers.  Mr.  Burke 
had  maintained,  that  without  a 
monarchy  was  established  in 
France,  there  was  no  security  in 
Europe ;  and  whilst  he  was  urg¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  overturning 
the  republic,  ministers  thought  it 
a  proper  pretext  for  attacking 
the  nation,  and  thus  unhappily 
contrived  to  enlist  every  man  in 
France,  whether  republican  or 
loyalist,  against  them.  It  was 
to  the  confusion  of  those  two  doc¬ 
trines  that  we  owed  all  the  errors 
and  calamities  of  the  war,  irritating 
and  inflaming  thereby  all  the 
French  against  this  country.  By 
this  confusion  of  principle  and  du- 
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plicity  of  conduct,  and  the  ob¬ 
vious  treachery  of  their  views, 
did  the  allies  enlist  against  them¬ 
selves,  not  only  the  interests,  but 
the  vanity  of  France ;  for  every 
individual  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
resist  the  combination  of  princes. 
England,  as  had  been  stated,  was 
at  that  time  in  a  condition  of  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity ;  yet  flourishing 
as  she  was,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  check  the  progress  of  France  : 
and  might  we  not  presume  that 
such  miscarriages,  so  uniformly 
attending  every  plan  of  ministers, 
could  only  be  owing  to  their  want 
of  capacity  as  statesmen  ? 

They  set  out  with  a  confident 
promise  that  the  war  would  be  of 
short  duration  :  it  had  turned  out 
otherwise  :  and  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  plead,  and  candid  for  us  to 
admit,  that  so  far  they  were  in  er¬ 
ror  :  but  if  a  long  series  of  action 
was  found  to  be  but  one  long  se¬ 
ries  of  error  ;  if,  in  a  period  of 
six  years,  changing  from  principle 
to  principle,  from  expedient  to 
expedient,  they  are  not  once  in 
the  right,  were  we  not  justified  in 
saying  they  were  unfit  for  their 
offices,  and  in  requesting  their  dis¬ 
mission  ? 

But  this,  it  is  answered,  would 
be  ingratitude ;  they  have  render¬ 
ed  services  to  the  country,  and 
raised  its  finances  to  affluence. 
But  should  such  a  paltry  evasion 
be  deemed  a  justification  for  their 
having  destroyed  the  finances  of 
the  country  since  ?  Let  ministers 
restore  them  even  to  the  state  in 
which  they  stood  previous  to  their 
boasted  services :  not  only  have 
they  undone  what  they  themselves 
did,  but  all  that  had  been  done  be¬ 
fore  their  times.  Ought  we,  out 
of  gratitude  fox  a  small  and  tempo¬ 


rary  benefit,  to  devote  our  coun¬ 
try  to  them  and  to  destruction  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  every  ses¬ 
sion  we  were  told,  “  these  are  your 
expenses  for  this  year” — and  con¬ 
stantly  the  sum  had  been  doubled 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 
This  was  called  “  an  unforeseen 
accident.”  Subsidies  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  found  necessary,  and  the 
ordinary  mode  of  supply  was  abo¬ 
lished.  Here  too,  they  pleaded 
error ;  but  were  they  never  cau¬ 
tioned  against  those  subsidies  ? 
were  there  no  men  eminent  for 
virtue  and  capacity,  who  predict¬ 
ed  at  the  time,  that  the  subsidised 
powers  would  desert  the  alliance, 
and  that  the  treasures  of  the  na¬ 
tion  would  be  squandered  in  vain? 

He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
known  desertion  of  Prussia  ;  but 
Austria  and  Sardinia  were  subsi¬ 
dised  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
Dutch  did  not  desire  our  interfe¬ 
rence  at  all ;  and  as  they  began  the 
war,  so  they  continued  it,  merely 
because  we  persuaded  them.  But 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  this 
country  if  ministers  had  subsidised 
these  powers  to  make  peace  in¬ 
stead:  unfortunate  it  was,  that 
Austria  was  not  persuaded  so  to 
do,  before  Belgium  was  lost ! 
When  Sardinia,  in  return  for  our 
subsidy,  concluded  peace  with 
France,  this  was  also  “  an  unfore¬ 
seen  accident.”  The  minister  had 
been  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
‘  unforeseen  accidents  !  ’  It  was 
the  admirable  remark  of  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Lansdowne,  “  that  the  al¬ 
lies,  by  their  conduct  in  the  war, 
would  establish  a  military  repub¬ 
lic  in  the  heart  of  Europe,” — 
and  thus  it  had  turned  out ! 

Of  Ireland,  he  had  but  few  ob- 
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servations  to  offer  •  and  the  chief 
was,  if  conciliation  would  not 
produce  tranquillity,  would  coer¬ 
cion  ?  Was  there  any  instance  of 
such  an  effect  proceeding  from 
such  measures  ?  Had  the  war 
with  France  or  with  America,  both 
of  which  inspired  their  advocates 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  af¬ 
forded  us  any  reason  to  put  con¬ 
fidence  in  force  ?  His  majesty’s 
present  ministers  indeed  were  not 
likely  to  tranquillise  Ireland  by 
conciliation ;  how  could  they, 
when  their  concession  had  always 
been  known  to  proceed  from  fear  ? 
and  when  they  refused  to  suppli¬ 
cation  what  they  granted  to  me¬ 
nace  1  when  they  never  accorded 
any  thing  to  the  Irish  without  the 
preliminaries  of  refusal  and  re¬ 
sistance.  And  it  was  thus  the 
rulers  of  France  argued,  and  hence 
arose  their  reluctance  to  make 
peace  till  they  could  exact  from 
the  fear  and  feebleness  of  admi¬ 
nistration  that  which  they  would 
despair  of  obtaining  from  any 
other  set  of  men.  Observing  in 
our  domestic  policy  the  nature  of 
our  minister,  and  his  jealousy  of 
the  people,  they  reasonably  thought 
he  did  not  ask  for  peace  in  its 
true  spirit,  but  because  he  would 
appease  clamours  at  home  by  the 
pretext  of  negociation.  The  di¬ 
rectory  therefore  had  withheld 
that  peace,  which,  if  any  other 
men  were  our  ministers,  they 
would  have  found  it  their  interest 
to  grant. 

The  British  minister,  who  was 
so  dignified,  that  he  would  hold 
no  terms  with  the  murderers  of 
the  king  of  France,  had  sent  a 
plenipotentiary  over  to  crouch  to 
one  of  the  very  worst  of  his  mur¬ 
derers  :  and  the  enemy  judging  by 


this,  that  by  waiting  longer  they 
would  have  more  ample  conces¬ 
sions,  repulsed  him  ;  for  the  ma¬ 
ins  animus  was  no  more  dead 
amongst  the  rulers  of  France  than 
amongst  ours. 

Lord  Holland  concluded  with 
supporting  strongly  the  address 
for  dismission  of  the  ministers. 

The  Marquess  of  Downshire  af¬ 
firmed,  that  no  conciliation  would 
save  Ireland  :  if,  indeed  thereby 
was  meant,  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should  no  longer  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Ireland,  and  that 
that  country  should  become  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  France,  that  point  might 
be  obtained  by  conciliation :  but  he 
confidently  could  declare,  that  it 
was  the  general  wish  of  that  king¬ 
dom  to  stand  or  fall  by  this. 
Every  syllable  which  a  noble  earl 
had  stated  upon  certain  necessary 
measures  had  been  contradicted 
by  facts.  There  were  indeed  two 
sets  of  people  in  Ireland ;  one 
said  they  wished  only  the  eman-  * 
cipation  of  the  catholics,  the  other 
parliamentary  reform  ;  in  wdiich 
they  were  not  sincere.  They 
made  use  of  these  pretexts  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  vulgar  and  the  ismorartt. 
He  confessed  he  was  not  afraid 
of  the  effects  of  coercion,  although 
he  liked  concession  in  the  right 
place  :  but  not  of  that  kind  which 
must  endanger  the  state.  Ever 
since  our  sovereign  had  ascended 
the  throne,  concession  had  been 
granted  after  concession.  Ire¬ 
land  had  a  free  trade,  as  free  as 
could  be  securely  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  parts  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions.  Every  catholic 
was  free  who  chose  to  be  so — that 
was,  as  free  as  the  safety  of  the 
state  would  admit.  Were  the  ca¬ 
tholics  to  have  an  equal  share  in 
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the  government  as  the  protestants, 
the  government  and  the  country 
would  be  lost.  He  was  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say,  that  coercion 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  to  check  and  prevent  the 
designs  of  the  united  Irishmen. 
But  their  efforts  were  now  becom¬ 
ing  more  feeble,  and  the  deluded 
people  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
duty  and  allegiance  by  these  mea¬ 
sures.  He  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  united  Irishmen  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  committed  such  atrocities 
if  they  had  not  received  support 
from  the  clubs  and  societies  of 
this  country  ;  and  he  was  asham¬ 
ed  to  see  that  too  many  noblemen 
gave  strength  to  these  societies, 
by  belonging  to  them.  The  me¬ 
naces  of  assassination,  and  the 
murders,  so  shocking  to  human 
nature,  which  they  had  perpe¬ 
trated,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
principles  which  had  been  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  the  emissaries  of  France, 
by  the  corresponding  societies,  and 
by  those  who  had  affiliated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  directory.  Believing 
this,  he  had  only  to  add  his  de¬ 
cided  negative  to  the  address. 

Lord  Romney  said,  it  had  been 
observed  by  lord  Holland,  that 
the  two  wars  had  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  parliamentary  reform 
• — now  he  could  affirm  (for  he  was 
in  parliament  during  the  whole  of 
the  American  war)  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  war  ended  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  it  was  that,  to  the  great  joy 
and  exultation  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  see  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  present  motion : 
ministers  possessed  the  public 
opinion  as  much  as  at  any  period 
of  administration,  and  they  de¬ 
served  the  thanks,  not  the  censure 
of  the  house.  This  war  had  not 
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been  unsuccessful ;  in  no  spot 
upon  the  whole  globe  had  we  lost 
a  single  point.  The  enemy  had 
been  blocked  up  in  their  own 
ports,  and  dared  not  attack  us, 
even  within  a  league  of  their 
coasts,  for  they  had  not  attempted 
it  at  Guernsey  or  Jersey.  Dis¬ 
piriting  language  ill  became  us ; 
we  ought  to  remember  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  stood  last  year, 
when  surrounded  with  so  many 
domestic  difficulties,  and  so  many 
domestic  enemies.  How  was  the 
picture  changed !  Men  of  every 
description  were  now  eager  to 
show  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  government  under  which 
they  were  so  happy  as  to  live. 
Respecting  Ireland,  he  referred 
the  house  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Marquess  of  Downshire,  who,  from 
his  connections  in  that  kingdom, 
had  much  better  information  than 
any  other  person. 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  who  were  the  ministers,  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  their  duty;  and 
our  capability  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  more  resources  this  year 
than  last,  he  considered  as  the 
effect  of  the  wise  policy  of  the 
present  administration.  So  dear 
was  his  conviction  on  this  point, 
that  if  this  motion  (which  had  his 
total  disapprobation)  was  not  car¬ 
ried,  he  should  vote  for  approving 
the  conduct  of  ministers  during' 

o 

the  progress  of  the  war. 

Earl  Darnley  rose  next,  and 
argued  for  a  considerable  time 
against  the  proposed  address:  He 
said,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny 
there  might  be  many  men  in  the 
kingdom  competent  to  form  an 
administration  besides  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers,  or  his  grace’s  parti- 
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cular  friends  ;  but  he  ever  should 
maintain  that  it  was  novel  in  the 
practice  of  the  constitution,  that 
the  crown  should  entrust  its  pow¬ 
er  to  men  unknown  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  either  as  to  their  characters  or 
principles,  which  must  be  the  case 
if  neither  any  person  at  present  in 
administration,  or  avowedly  in 
opposition  to  it,  was  admitted. 

The  question  was  called  for, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  began  to 
read  the  motion,  when  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Lansdowne  addressed  the 
house.  He  said,  the  question  be¬ 
fore  them  was,  whether  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  were  capable  or  in¬ 
capable  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  country  at  this  critical 
j  uncture  ?  J udgment  was  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  their  past  conduct ;  for 
there  was  no  other  way  to  judge,  but 
by  the  conduct  and  actions  of  men. 

To  form  an  accurate  opinion, 
we  had  only  to  examine  what 
they  had  promised,  and  what  they 
had  performed ;  and  if  they  had 
promised  any  thing  which  they  had 
not  performed,  what  reasons  could 
be  alleged  for  their  failure  ?  If 
they  had  been  proved  to  have 
acted  as  wise  men  ought  to  have 
acted,  let  them  not  only  be  free 
from  censure,  but  let  them  receive 
applause ;  for  that  man  must  be 
weak  and  wicked  who  could  ad¬ 
vise  the  sovereign  to  dismiss  mi¬ 
nisters  who  had  acted  well.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  suspend 
the  operations  of  government  at 
such  a  time,  even  for  three 
days,  without  an  administration. 
He  spoke  not  with  party  spirit ; 
there  were  men  on  each  side 
whose  talents  he  most  highly  re¬ 
spected. — The  duke,  whose  mo¬ 
tion  was  now  before  the  house, 
possessed  an  integrity  of  mind 


which  could  not  be  appreciated 
beyond  its  value  ;  and  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  ministers  had  re¬ 
duced  the  nation  from  affluence 
to  poverty,  and,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  wealth  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  brought  into  that  very  state 
in  which  declared  often  the  enemy 
to  be,  and  all  this  by  negligence 
or  incapacity,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  their  lordships  to  address 
their  sovereign  with  petitions  to 
dismiss  them. 

The  Marquess  then  referred  to 
the  American  war  ;  he  remember¬ 
ed,  he  said,  how  much  the  pas¬ 
sions  were  interested  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  also,  and  that  every  person 
who  attempted  to  address  the 
judgment  of  the  people  was  stig¬ 
matised  and  calumniated ;  he  lived 
to  see  all  that  false  ardour  abate, 
but  not  until  great  mischief  had 
followed.  Would  to  Heaven  the 
danger  was  not  now  much  great¬ 
er  !  for  the  evils  of  that  war  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  present.  Bold  and  unqua¬ 
lified  assurances  of  success  had 
been  repeatedly  made  in  that  and 
in  the  other  house  :  similar  decla¬ 
rations  were  promulgated  in  the 
time  of  the  American  war ;  yet 
every  one  of  them  were  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  events  which  took 
place  :  and  so  it  had  been  in  this. 
With  regard  to  allies,  it  was  af¬ 
firmed,  they  never  would  forsake 
us ;  when  any  thing  was  urged 
against  them  it  was  considered  so 
dangerous,  that  a  public  discus¬ 
sion  was  said  to  embroil  the  safety 
of  the  country. 

The  coalition  of  the  powers 
against  France  was  represented  as 
an  irresistible  force,  far  above 
that  confederacy  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Nay,  he 
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had  heard  it  called  a  libel  upon  bis 
Imperial  Majesty  to  doubt  the 
solvency  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ; 
for  actions  to  the  amount  of  400?. 
for  every  300?.  were  deposited  in 
the  Bank  to  make  good  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  imperial  loan.  The 
idea  of  the  emperor  making  peace 
without  us  was  so  absurd,  that  its 
statement  was  not  to  be  endured. 
The  French  were  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  penury :  that  in  Paris, 
and  all  the  provinces,  they  were 
reduced  to  their  last  penny  ;  that 
they  had  issued  milliards  in  paper, 
which  had  been  spent  in  a  single 
campaign ;  and  which,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  millions  sterling,  they 
could  never  pay  ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  go  on : 
whereas,  we  had  a  million  surplus, 
besides  our  sinking  fund ;  in  short, 
that  our  property  was  unbounded, 
whilst  they  had  not  any.  The 
war,  also,  was  to  secure  our  pro¬ 
perty,  which  would  be  done  so 
completely,  notwithstanding  the 
war,  that  we  should  never  be 
called  upon  to  go  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  taxation.  Let 
these  promises  be  compared  with 
facts.  Added  to  them,  we  were 
assured  of  great  success  upon  the 
continent;  from  which  we  were 
now  driven,  nor  could  any  thing 
protect  us  from  mischief  there, 
but  the  total  insignificance  to 
which  we  were  reduced.  And 
what  period  had  there  been,  till 
the  present,  in  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  when  Great  Britain  dared 
not  show  herself  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  was  blotted  out  of  the 
map  !  We  had  no  ambassador  to 
see  or  represent  any  thing  res¬ 
pecting  our  balance  of  power, 
which  we  now  had  lost,  and  lost 
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through  the  mismanagement  of 
ministers ! 

Lord  Holland,  (continued  the 
Marquess)  asked,  the  other  day, 
for  some  papers  relative  to  Bel¬ 
gium  being  insisted  upon  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  peace :  had  he 
been  in  the  house  he  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble,  because 
ministers  had  no  such  papers  to 
produce  :  if  they  had,  what  could 
possess  them  to  make  that  absurd 
demand  upon  the  French,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1796  ? 
They  then  insisted  on  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Milanese  and  the 
whole  of  Savoy  ;  and  that  every 
thing  should  be  put  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium . 
In  less  than  four  months  after,  it 
appeared  that  the  emperor  had 
opened  a  negociation  with  the 
French,  stipulating,  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary,  not  to  insist  upon  any  of 
those  points  which  our  ministers 
insisted  upon  for  him.  Could  they 
have  done  this,  had  they  received 
communications  from  the  court  of 
Vienna?  This  negociation  open¬ 
ed  the  17th  of  April,  1797.  But 
what  was  become  of  the  milliards 
of  paper  which  were  to  bear  down 
the  finance  of  France  ?  These  they 
had  got  rid  of,  at  the  expense  to 
their  government  of  only  six  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  ;  and  they  had  also 
contrived  to  continue  the  war,  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  our  mi¬ 
nisters  impossible.  Their  paper  was 
extinct,  instead  of  being  extended. 
But  what  was  our  state  of  finance  ? 
We  were  driven  to  every  des¬ 
perate  resource :  somebody  said 
something  of  swindling,  and 
this  was  very  near  the  truth. 
With  regard  to  subscriptions,  he 
must  repeat  what  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  great 
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weight  with  ministers :  “  It  was 
one  step  towards  the  dissolution 
of  all  property.”  We  were  going 
all  over  the  country,  making  pub¬ 
lic  and  chartered  bodies  apply  the 
property  entrusted  to  them  for 
certain  uses  to  the  exigencies  of 
government.— The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  made  to  give  200,000k 
without  the  advice  of  its  council. 
Why  had  they  a  council  ?  Why 
should  they  throw  away  their  own 
money,  and  the  money  of  others 
at  the  feet  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment?  It  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  law. 

There  was  another  point  which 
demanded  serious  consideration  : 
it  had  been  said,  in  another  house, 
“  that  offices  and  places  were  held 
by  a  stronger  tenure  than  any 
freehold.”  This  was  a  doctrine 
which  should  never  go  unrefuted 
by  him :  to  consider  offices  and 
places  under  the  crown  of  equal 
or  superior  weight  with  freehold 
property  was  a  most  dangerous 
principle.  Offices  wTere  obtained 
by  accident,  intrigue,  or  court 
corruption,  and  ought  never  to 
be  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  free¬ 
hold.  If  property  was  insecure, 
liberty  would  soon  become  so  ; 
indeed,  property  might  sooner  sub¬ 
sist  without  liberty,  than  liberty 
without  property. 

The  Marquess  next  expatiated 
upon  the  folly  of  the  ministers,  in 
endeavouring  to  extend  our  em¬ 
pire  by  conquest :  it  was  pleasing 
to  weak  minds,  because  it  extend¬ 
ed  patronage ;  but,  in  a  national 
view,  it  was  destructive.  We  had 
conquered  islands,  and  given  them 
up.  Corsica  had  been  ours,  at  an 
immense  expense,  and  was  re¬ 
signed;  and  it  would  have  been 


well  if  we  had  abandoned  our 
mad  schemes  of  conquest  in  St. 
Domingo.  Of  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  he  thought  differently  from 
the  Marquess  of  Downshire ;  he 
believed  it  was  held  from  one  end 
to  the  other  by  military  tenure. 
That  very  day  he  had  received  ac¬ 
counts,  not  from  a  politician,  who 
coloured  facts  to  suit  his  system  ; 
not  from  a  man  who  was  paid 
for  writing  news  ;  but  from  a  plain 
individual,  who  affirmed,  that  the 
farmers  in  Ireland  were  declining 
their  tillage !  What  a  scene  of 
calamity  did  this  open!  at  least, 
it  was  the  possibility  of  a  famine 
in  one  part  of  the  empire.  But  to 
look  at  it  upon  a  larger  scale ; 
what  was  the  British  empire  ?  It 
consisted  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  its  dependencies, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  a  consi¬ 
derable  burden  in  any  but  a  com¬ 
mercial  view.  Even  India  was  only 
of  importance  for  its  wealth ;  and 
that  was  little  advantage  com¬ 
pared  with  the  losses  of  life  and 
corruption  of  morals  which  it  oc¬ 
casioned.  Scotland  was  said  to  be 
quiet,  that  there  were  no  distrusts, 
reigning  between  the  gentry  and 
the  labourers,  and  leading  to  dis¬ 
affection  ;  though  the  state  of  trials 
would  scarcely  lead  one  to  this 
conclusion.  But  the  time  might 
soon  arrive  when  England  must 
support  Scotland  to  carry  on  a 
w'ar  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  this  way, 
if  the  country  was  made  of  gold, 
and  men  sprang  up  as  mush¬ 
rooms,  we  could  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  this  system.  If  we  .  were 
secure  from  invasion,  the  want  of 
money  would  destroy  our  efforts. 

He  much  objected  to  coercion ; 
it  required  superior  talents  to  adopt 
measures  of  lenity  ;  we  might  not 
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always  hear  of  a  Richelieu,  or  an 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and,  from  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind,  the 
precedents  were  twenty  to  one  in 
favour  of  gentle  measures.  The 
difference  between  a  wise  and  a 
weak  man  was,  that  the  wise  man 
saw  an  event  three  days  before 
the  other. 

Respecting  the  specific  motion 
before  the  house,  the  Marquess 
said,  though  he  had  always  been 
inclined  against  similar  motions, 
he  was  for  this,  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  1  7  82,  where  he  found  mi¬ 
nisters  called  in  to  make  a  peace, 
and  then  dismissed.  He  called  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  present  minis¬ 
ters  immediately,  because  we  were 
in  a  desperate  situation,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Let  us  but 
have  an  administration  which 
could  procure  tranquillity,  and  it 
would  achieve  great  good,  although 
those  who  were  now  in  power 
should  return  to  it,  and  those  who 
procured  peace  were  to  be  hanged 
for  their  trouble. 

Lord  Mulgrave  defended  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  especially  as 
it  respected  the  finances  of  this 
country.  So  far,  he  said,  had  this 
conduct  been  from  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  swindling,  that  our 
engagements  had  been  most  punc¬ 
tually  and  honourably  fulfilled,  and 
the  capacity  and  uprightness  of  mi¬ 
nisters  thereby  evinced.  The  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  also  was  for¬ 
cibly  proved,  by  the  spirit  and  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  they  now  pressed 
forward  with  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  aid  of  the  growing  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state.  If  there  were 
any  objection  to  be  urged  against 
administration,  it  was,  their  ma¬ 
nifesting  a  desire  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  France  when 
VOL.  XL. 


there  was  no  probability  of  success. 
Respecting  the  last,  he  believed 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  its  termination, 
nor  would  it  admit  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  enemy. 

His  lordship  inveighed  with 
great  force  and  ability  against  the 
principles  of  the  united  Irishmen, 
who,  he  said,  were  prepared  to 
throw  their  country  into  the  hands 
of  France ;  but  if  it  was  ever  so  un- 
fortunate  as  to  fall  under  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  directory,  it  might  now 
anticipate  the  horrors  of  slavery,  by 
reflecting  on  the  situation  to  which 
they  had  reduced  all  who  had 
listened  to  their  invitations  of  fra¬ 
ternity.  These  were  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  which  he  deprecated,  and 
on  these  he  rested  his  resistance 
to  a  conciliation  with  the  rebels 
of  Ireland,  and  his  defence  of  the 
present  ministers ;  for  if  they 
could  not  make  peace,  as  was 
stated  by  the  duke,  nor  conciliate 
Ireland,  as  was  affirmed  by  Lord 
Holland,  was  there  not  reason  to 
apprehend  that  France,  viewing  a 
change  of  ministers,  as  a  change 
of  the  system  of  the  war,  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  we  were  the 
original  aggressors,  would  extend 
her  demands  with  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  new  ambassador,  and 
grow  in  insolence  as  the  ministers 
of  the  new  creation  enlarged  their 
sympathies  and  professed  their 
griefs  ?  He  was  not  for  entrust¬ 
ing  power  to  the  hands  of  any 
men  whom  the  French  would  re¬ 
gard  as  their  friends  ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  either  safe  or  expedient 
to  remove  ministers,  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  to 
make  room  for  those  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  less  objectionable  to  the  di¬ 
rectory  ;  and  under  these  circum- 
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stances  he  could  not  approve  the 
motion  of  his  grace. 

Lord  Grenville  considered  the 
present  motion  as  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  future  interests  of 
the  country,  than  in  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conduct  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  British  na¬ 
tion.  It  related  less  to  these 
than  to  the  system  on  which  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  now  acting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  arms  and  principles 
of  France.  In  order  to  decry  this 
system,  and  induce  the  nation  to 
confess  the  crimes  and  folly,  the 
injustice  and  cruelty,  with  which  his 
grace  had  charged  them,  the  duke 
had  revived  all  the  unfounded  al¬ 
legations  respecting  the  principle 
of  the  war,  so  often  made  in  that 
place,  and  so  often  rejected.  The 
decisive  proofs  upon  this  subject 
were  to  be  found  in  the  journals 
of  the  house,  not  in  loose  recol¬ 
lection  and  in  vague  report.  The 
speeches  with  which  the  King  had 
opened  and  concluded  each  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  afforded  au¬ 
thentic  records  of  the  language  of 
government  concerning  the  ori¬ 
gin,  grounds,  and  progress  of  the 
war.  There  were  many  declara- 
tions  besides  which  the  house  had 
made  at  different  periods,  to  ob¬ 
viate  misrepresentation.  Why  were 
not  these  appealed  to  ?  This  was 
his  defence  of  Parliament  against 
the  imputation  of  its  having  va¬ 
ried  its  language,  or  disguised  its 
objects — of  having  engaged  in  the 
war  for  the  restoration  of  mo¬ 
narchy,  or  having  pursued  it  with 
any  other  view  than  that  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  hono  arable  peace  for 
this  country. 

But,  it  was  asserted,  that  minis¬ 
ters  had  pledged  themselves  that 


the  allies  would  never  desert  them. 
Was  it  possible  such  a  pledge  could 
have  been  given,  or  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  ever  require  it  ?  The 
British  government  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  conduct  of  foreign  pow¬ 
ers.  They  had,  indeed,  alleged, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  various  motives  of  good 
faith,  honour,  and  dignity,  of  inte¬ 
rest,  and  even  of  security,  which 
ought  to  induce  that  power  to 
abide  by  its  engagements  with 
Great  Britain  ;  and  if  they  had 
not  yet  been  taught,  that  by  shak¬ 
ing  the  public  faith  of  their  go¬ 
vernments,  they  had  shaken  the 
foundation  of  their  thrones,  we 
might  regret  the  circumstance  for 
their  sake,  and  lament  it  for  our 
own ;  but  we  could  not,  in  jus¬ 
tice,  impute  the  blame  of  blind¬ 
ness  to  men  who  acted  on  more 
honourable  principles  and  with  a 
wiser  policy.  We  had  also  this 
consolation,  that  if  we  contend 
alone,  it  is  against  an  enemy  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  effects  of  that  very 
system  of  alliance  so  condemned. 
What  able  statesman  would  de¬ 
cline  availing  himself  in  a  just 
contest  of  useful  allies,  because 
there  could  he  no  certainty  of  their 
permanent  assistance  ;  or  would 
refuse  a  powerful  aid,  because  it 
might  possibly  be  withdrawn  be¬ 
fore  the  termination  of  the  war  ? 

In  all  the  statements  of  our 
progress  and  miscarriages,  not  the 
slightest  mention  had  been  made 
of  our  naval  triumphs :  on  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  in  which 
we  had  only  a  secondary  interest, 
opposition  had  dwelt  with  peculiar 
emphasis;  but  on  that  which  was  the 
primary  object  of  Great  Britain, 
not  a  word  had  been  uttered. 
The  house  was  adjured  to  dismiss 
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the  ministers,  without  examining 
the  principal  feature  in  their  cause. 
For  the  system  of  foreign  courts, 
which  we  could  not  direct ;  for 
the  success  of  military  plans  which 
we  could  not  control ;  for  the 
operations  of  distant  armies,  in 
which  we  had  not  the  smallest 
share ;  the  character  and  conduct 
of  ministers  was  attacked.  Of 
that  which  is  immediately  within 
the  sphere  of  British  government, 
which  claims  the  first  duty  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  all  conside¬ 
ration  is  banished.  Against  this 
mode  of  trial,  his  lordship  said,  he 
must  decidedly  protest :  in  that 
part  of  the  war  which  belonged  to 
England,  and  in  which  alone  our 
conduct  could  appear  entire  and 
unmixed,  we  had  obtained  suc¬ 
cesses  which  surpassed  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.  It  was  with  these  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  compare  the 
present  war,  demanding  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  what  other  period  of  our 
history  could  be  found,  in  which, 
after  the  decisive  and  glorious  vic¬ 
tories  gained  over  the  fleets  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the 
British,  navy  had  rid  triumphant 
at  the  same  moment  at  the  mouths 
of  Brest,  Cadiz,  and  the  Texel. 

“  But  we  had  evinced  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  continue  the  war  beyond 
the  time  when  peace  could  have 
been  obtained.” 

It  was  difficult  to  meet  an  as¬ 
sertion  which  did  not  specify  the 
time  to  which  it  referred.  As  a 
general  assertion,  he  denied  it  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  ;  but 
as  far  as  he  could  collect  the  time 
alluded  to,  it  was  that  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  of  whom  he  could  not 
speak  in  terms  of  abhorrence 
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equally  forcible  with  those  used 
by  every  Frenchman.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  to  remind  their 
lordships  of  the  system  of  terror 
then  pursued.  There  was  then 
no  government  in  France,  unless 
a  reign  of  assassins,  butchers,  and 
executioners,  deserved  to  be  call¬ 
ed  so.  There  was  no  tendency  to 
peace,  unless  it  could  be  found  in 
the  reports  of  Barrere,  who  first 
brought  forward  the  comparison 
of  Rome  and  Carthage,  who  then 
first  announced  the  principle  Be- 
lenda  est  Carthago ,  leaving  to  his 
successors  the  first  example  of 
that  language  since  so  completely 
adopted  by  the  French  directory. 

If  other  proof  were  wanting,  it 
might  be  found  in  that  decree  of 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  British 
troops  ;  a  decree,  which  in  justice 
to  the  French  troops,  little  as  he 
was  disposed  to  praise  them,  he 
must  say,  that  even  they  had  re¬ 
fused  to  execute.  So  far  was  he 
from  thinking  that,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  there  was  any  real  chance  of 
negotiation,  that  he  believed,  from 
his  soul,  that  any  British  minister, 
then  sent  to  Paris,  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  guillotine  with 
the  rest  of  the  victims.  From  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  every  op¬ 
portunity  which  pointed  towards 
peace  had  been  eagerly  embraced ; 
the  question  of  the  negotiation  at 
Paris  had  that  night  been  revived 
— often  as  it  had  been  discussed 
before ;  but  his  grace  had  brought 
forward  an  accusation  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
expressing  utter  astonishment  at 
it.  The  duke  had  affirmed,  “  that 
the  plan  of  peace  offered  by  Great 
Britain  rested  on  the  partition  and 
spoliation  of  the  little  powers  of 
Europe.”  Spain  and  Holland  had 
r  2 
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never  before  been  considered  under 
the  description  of  “  little  powers,” 
—nor  would  it  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  proof  of  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition,  if  we  had  announced  at 
Paris,  that  peace  must  be  deferred 
till  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pnissia, 
were  compelled  (by  what  means 
he  knew  not)  to  restore  the  an¬ 
cient  limits  of  Poland. 

We  were  no  parties  to  that  par¬ 
tition  which  we  had  always  repro¬ 
bated,  but  which  we  had  no  means 
to  prevent, much  less  to  rescind  after 
its  completion.  Holland,  when  we 
were  first  driven  into  the  war,  was  a 
friendly  independent  power,  with 
whom  rested  the  defence  of  those 
possessions  which  we  considered 
as  the  keys  of  the  British  empire 
in  India.  We  offered  to  France, 
that  if  she  could  replace  Holland 
in  that  situation  of  independence 
and  amity  towards  us,  we  would 
restore  those  conquests;  adding, 
that  we  would  weigh  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  our  own  safety  would  allow  us, 
to  relax  from  demands  in  which 
that  consideration  had  formed  the 
principal  ingredient. 

So  far  from  plundering  the  lit¬ 
tle  powers,  the  project  had  been 
expressly  framed  to  prevent  such 
a  measure.  If,  by  the  restoration 
of  our  conquests  from  France,  we 
could  have  procured  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  the  emperor,  all  plea 
for  those  extensive  schemes  of 
partition  now  in  agitation  would 
have  been  removed.  The  failure 
of  that  plan  had  led  to  the  system 
now  pursued  at  Rastadt,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  the 
duke  had  found  it  impossible  to 
speak  in  terms  contrary  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  upon  it; 
and  therefore  he  had  contented 


himself  with  blaming  the  choice  of 
the  negotiator.  On  this,  he  should 
only  remark,  that  he  was  now 
censured  for  employing  a  man  on 
whose  conduct,  in  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  situation,  neither  malignity 
nor  faction  could  fix  the  slightest 
imputation. 

The  subject  of  “  radical  re- 
form,”  for  some  reason  of  ma¬ 
nagement  or  intrigue,  seemed  to 
be  put  less  forward  in  this  night’s 
debate  than  formerly :  the  light 
was  thrown  on  other  parts  of  the 
picture,  whilst  this  was  shaded 
over,  and  kept  with  care  in  the 
back  ground.  Still,  however,  it 
was  there  :  the  duke  had  declared 
he  would  never  belong  to  any  go¬ 
vernment  that  did  not  carry  through 
this  radical  reform  ;  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  with  impre¬ 
cations  on  himself  if  ever  he  acted 
with  the  present  ministers  who 
were  hostile  to  it.  Whatever  dis¬ 
like  his  grace  might  feel  to  their 
system,  it  could  not  possibly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  detestation  which  they 
entertained  for  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  radical  reformers. 
Their  opinion,  indeed,  was  the 
same  which  had  been  delivered 
by  Condorcet,  who,  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  with  joy  that  the  patriots 
of  England  were  labouring  in  that 
cause,  added,  that  from  such  re¬ 
form  the  transition  would  be  short 
to  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
plete  republic. 

The  duke,  indeed,  had  con¬ 
sented  that  the  new  ministers 
should  postpone  the  question  in 
England  ;  but  in  Ireland,  he  re¬ 
quired,  that.it  should  be  carried  im¬ 
mediately  :  nor  was  this  all ;  peace 
must  be  procured  with  France 
notwithstanding  her  inveterate 
hostility  to  us  :  and  a  noble  Mar- 
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quess  bad  said,  what  he  seemed  to 
think  a  matter  of  much  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  the  house,  though  to  the 
new  minister  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  some  consideration,  “  that  the 
peace  must  be  made,  though  the 
person  who  made  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  hanged.”  The  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  such  a  peace  was 
likely  to  be  effected  could  easily 
be  collected;  in  addition  to  all 
our  ‘  injustice,'”  in  opposing  it, 
we  must  humble  ourselves  to  the 
directory,  and  confess  our  sincere 
repentance  for  the  bloodshed  and 
carnage  they  had  occasioned.  The 
marquess  had  given  the  house  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  possessions ;  perhaps  the 
directory,  out  of  pity,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  humility,  would 
deliver  us  from  some  part  of  the 
burden  under  which  we  complain¬ 
ed  ;  they  might  possibly  have  the 
goodness  to  relieve  us  of  Jamaica, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  de¬ 
fence  of  our  Indian  possessions  ; 
perhaps  even  to  discharge  us  from 
the  weight  of  Bengal :  and  though 
we  might  lose  the  best  part  of  our 
commerce,  more  than  half  our  re¬ 
venue,  and  the  whole  supply  of 
our  naval  strength,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  remain  a  light,  disburdened, 
well-compacted  power,  peculiarly 
fitted  to  resist  the  future  enter¬ 
prises  of  France,  and  to  defend 
ourselves  against  that  tyranny 
which  even  the  noble  lord  had 
described  as  the  utmost  of  human 
misery.  If  these  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  peace,  he  seriously 
believed  the  marquess’s  prediction 
would  he  verified — “  the  ministers 
who  made  it  would  be  hanged;” 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  de¬ 
serve  to  be  so. 

But  the  house  had  heard  that 


night  another  matter  of’  no  slight 
importance ;  the  corresponding 
societies  had  been  mentioned : 
what  these  societies  were,  their 
publications,  their  meetings,  were 
in  the  memory  of  their  lordships. 

Lord  Downshire  had  told,  them, 
that  even  the  united  Irishmen 
would  not  have  proceeded  to  their 
enormities  without  these  encou¬ 
ragements.  Yet  with  these  very 
societies  the  duke  and  his  party 
were  suspected  to  have  formed  a 
mysterious  enigmatical  connec¬ 
tion.  He  trusted  this  suspicion 
would  be  cleared  up — he  hoped 
no  member  of  that  house  could 
have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
avowing  the  charge,  and  he  so¬ 
lemnly  called  upon  the  duke  to 
do  so. 

For  himself,  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  the  happines  of  be¬ 
ing  connected,  he  had  explained 
the  motives  of  their  conduct ;  it 
was  for  the  house  to  decide  upon 
the  question  ;  it  would  not  affect 
the  principles  on  which  they  act¬ 
ed,  anxious  only  to  bear  their 
part,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  that 
noble  stand  which  placed  this 
country  at  this  moment  in  a  state 
of  greater  consideration  and  res¬ 
pect  in  Europe,  than  ever  she  had 
acquired  at  the  head  of  the  most 
triumphant  league.  If  they  were 
anxious  for  glory,  it  was  the  glory 
of  resistance,  first  in  labour,  first 
in  danger,  and,  he  trusted,  not 
last  in  honour ! 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  in 
reply  said,  the  noble  lord  derived 
no  inconsiderable  aid  from  a  loud 
voice,  a  confident  manner,  and  an 
authoritative  air,  the  usual  conco¬ 
mitants  of  office.  But  nothing 
should  prevent  his  maintaining 
what  no  false  representations  could 
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do  away.  He  denied  the  arguments 
used  by  the  secretary  of  state : 
he  contended  that  it  was  not  the 
interest  of  France,  any  more  than 
of  this  country,  to  divide  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  and  to  dissolve  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  small  independent  states 
which  for  so  many  years  formed 
the  bulwarks,  and  preserved  the 
balance  of  Europe,  and  to  divide 
them,  so  as  to  add  them  to  three 
or  four  great  powers.  To  this 
the  republic  was  driven.  Great 
Britain  had  refused  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace,  which  France  was 
anxious  to  obtain,  and  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  left  to  the  latter  was  to 
hang  round  the  emperor,  and  make 
the  best  terms  she  could  with  him. 
It  was  not  to  the  time  of  Robespierre 
that  he  alluded,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  best  opportunity  of  making 
peace ;  though  even  then  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  might  have  been 
made  ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  w  hy 
peace  might  no  t  be  concluded  at  this 
moment.  His  lordship  concluded 
with  lamenting  the  dangers  of  the 
present  contest,  saying,  that  in  a 
few  months  it  might  create  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  people’s  liberties, 
and  their  lordships’  properties ; 
but  Heaven  forbid  it  should  ever 
touch  the  crown  ! 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  rose  to 
observe,  that  the  secretary  of  state 
had  been  driven  to  his  usual  mi¬ 
serable  shifts,  and  again  assimi¬ 
lated  his  own  fate  with  that  of 
the  country,  to  avert  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  an  irritated  and  injured 
people.  He  felt  no  surprise  at 
being  himself  calumniated ;  and 
be  was  now  determined  to  trouble 
them  no  more,  since  his  conduct, 
and  not  the  distresses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  made  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Their  lordships  could 


best  judge  whether  he  had  form¬ 
ed  any  mysterious  and  enigma¬ 
tical  connection  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  societies,  or  with  any  set 
of  men  who  were  traitors  to  their 
country.  He  was  now  called  to 
answer  a  charge  alleged  in  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  terms,  such  as  “  ma¬ 
nagement,  intrigue,  and  trick,” 
and  it  might  astonish  the  house 
that  to  such  charges  he  made  no 
reply.  There  was  such  a  thing 
as  true  honour,  and  there  were 
characters  who  imbibed  it  from 
their  infancy.  Those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  it  were  as  little  capable  of 
suspecting  others  of  meanness 
“  and  mysterious  enigmatical  con¬ 
nection”  as  they  were  of  prac¬ 
tising  it.  He  should  be  sorry  if 
the  house  imagined  him  capable 
of  descending  to  such  low  and  de¬ 
grading  resources  ;  but  to  those 
who  did  suspect  him  he  should 
make  no  reply,  but  a  declaration 
of  sovereign  contempt  for  them, 
their  character,  their  conduct,  and 
their  opinions ! 

The  question  was  called  for, 
and  the  house  divided,  on  the 
duke’s  motion. 

Non-contents  88,  proxies  25 — 118. 
Contents  11,  proxies  2 —  13. 

As  soon  as  the  division  was 
over,  Lord  Romney  moved  the 
following  resolution : 

“  Resolved, 

“  That  in  a  crisis,  in  which  all 
the  interests  of  the  country  are  at 
stake,  wre  have  seen  the  zeal 
and  public  spirit  of  every  rank 
rising  in  proportion  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  occasion,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  sentiments : 
we  deem  it  an  indispensable  duty, 
instead  of  distracting  the  council 
of  our  sovereign  by  proposals  of 
change,  to  renew  the  declaration 
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of  our  adherence  to  the  principles 
which  have  governed  his  counsels, 
and  in  which  the  parliament  has 
uniformly  concurred  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  these  kingdoms  against  fo- 


reign  attack,  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  religion,  laws,  and 
constitution.” 

The  resolution  was  carried  nc- 
mine  coniradicente. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Proceedings  consequent  upon  the  Alarm  of  Invasion.  Bill  to  enable  the 
Supplemental  Militia  to  enlist  into  the  Line .  Bill  for  ike  better 
Defence  of  the  Realm.  Revival  of  the  Alien  Bill.  Suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Bill  for  manning  the  Navy.  Conversa¬ 
tion  which  led  to  the  Duel  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tierney. 


The  threats  of  invasion  which  the 
enemy  perpetually  held  out,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
which  were  known  to  be  carried 
forward  in  the  ports  of  France, 
called  for  corresponding  defensive 
exertions  in  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1797,  Mr.  Secretary  Bundas  ac¬ 
quainted  the  house  of  commons, 
that  a  great  number  of  men  had 
been  raised  under  the  supplemen¬ 
tal  militia  act,  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  had 
been  employed  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  It  had  happened,  that  many 
of  the  men,  composing  this  mi¬ 
litia,  having  enlisted  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  regular  service,  were  re¬ 
claimed  as  militia  men,  and,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  were  obliged  to  be 
restored,  to  the  manifest  prejudice 
of  his  majesty’s  service.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  bill  which  he  now  intend¬ 
ed  to  move  for,  was  to  remedy 
that  defect,  by  enabling  any  man, 
if  desirous  of  enlisting,  so  to  do, 
without  being  afterwards  reclaim¬ 
ed  as  a  militia-man  :  nor  should 
the  parish  be  obliged  to  replace 
him.  This  plan  would  add  to  the 


general  and  regular  force  of  his 
majesty’s  arms,  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  expence  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Dundas’s  motion,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  this  effect,  was 
agreed  to. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  this  bill,  on  the  third  of 
January,  1798,  general  Fitzpatrick 
expressed  a  wish,  which  he  had 
before  suggested,  to  see  the  bill 
extended,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
the  whole  military.  By  the  pro¬ 
visions,  which  were  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  a  li¬ 
mited  time  was  fixed  for  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  militia  soldier, 
who  should  enlist  in  the  regulars, 
while,  in  all  the  regular  troops', 
the  engagement  of  the  soldier 
ended  only  with  life  :  an  inequal¬ 
ity  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  create  confusion,  and  excite 
discontent. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  whatever 
opinion  he  might  entertain  now, 
or  hereafter  form,  respecting  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  ge¬ 
neral,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
could  lie  as  an  objection  to  the 
present  bill,  which  only  enabled 
militia-men  voluntarily  to  extend 
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the  limits  of  their  service,  without 
extending  its  dw'ation:  and  without 
interfering  at  all  with  their  pre¬ 
sent  engagements.  The  clauses 
into  which  the  bill  was  divided 
■were  read,  one  by  one,  and  agreed 
to.  The  duration  of  the  bill,  by 
one  of  these,  was  limited  to  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace  :  and  the  number  of 
men  to  pass  over  from  the  sup¬ 
plementary  militia  to  the  regulars, 
was  confined  to  10,000,  or  at  the 
utmost  to  one-fifth  of  the  number 
of  that  body.  This  bill,  having 
been  carried  through  the  usual 
stages,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  February  ;  and 
in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  20th 
of  April. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
-March,  1798,  Mr.  secretary  Dun- 
das  moved  the  house  of  commons 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  en¬ 
able  his  majesty  more  effectually 
to  provide  for  the  security  and  de¬ 
fence  of  the  realm,  and  to  indem¬ 
nify  persons  who  might  suffer  in 
their  property  by  such  measures 
as  should  be  thought  necessary, 
The  house,  he  said,  would  go  a- 
long  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  zeal  and  spirit  which,  so  much 
to  the  honour  of  this  country,  did 
exist,  should  be  reduced  to  a  sys¬ 
tem,  that,  when  the  people  were 
called  forth,  to  exertions,  in  the 
cause  of  the  country,  they  might 
act  with  regularity  ;  that,  in  place 
of  that  confusion  which  must  na¬ 
turally  be  the  consequence  of  any 
alarm  of  an  approaching  or  invad¬ 
ing  enemy,  every  man,  desirous 
of  coming  forward  to  repel  that 
enemy,  might  distinctly  know  the 
part  he  was  called  on  to  act. 

Feeling  all  possible  confidence  in 


the  general  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  should  think  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government  did  not  enable 
the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  country 
to  come  forward  most  effectually, 
were  a  measure  like  the  present 
not  adopted  and  pursued.  Many 
reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the 
zeal  which  distinguished  the  pre¬ 
sent  period  ;  however,  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  mention  one,  viz.  that  we 
were  fighting  for  the  deepest  stake 
that  ever  any  country  had  at  is¬ 
sue  in  any  contest.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  wise  men,  even  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  Mr.  Dundas  next  made 
some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
the  French  convention  relative  to 
their  multiplied  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  anarchy  among  the  people 
of  England,  by  the  emissaries  of 
sedition  and  revolt.  Happily, 
however,  he  remarked,  the  evil 
spirit  had  been  discovered  while 
lurking  insidiously  in  the  silence 
of  the  haunts  of  sedition,  and  the 
enemies  of  order.  The  honour¬ 
able  secretary  did  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  to  prove 
that  such  was  the  state  of  things 
at  that  period,  he  thought  it 
enough  to  mention  it  generally. — 
He  said  it  was  now  his  wish  to 
state  the  object  of  the  bill ;  in 
truth,  it  had  two  or  three  objects 
of  importance  connected  with  it. 
Already  some  counties  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  adopt  measures 
in  their  nature  similar.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Dorset,  where  propositions 
were  made  by  the  men  of  proper¬ 
ty,  which  induced  the  sheriff  to 
hold  several  meetings ;  but  as  from 
the  nature  of  his  office,  he  could 
only  call  out  the  posse  comitatus 
in  cases  limited  by  circumstances 
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of  mere  local  urgency,  these  meet¬ 
ings  had  no  other  effect  than  that ' 
of  giving  a  collected  expression 
to  the  patriotism  of  that  county. 
In  other  counties,  the  lord  lieuten¬ 
ants  had  done  more ;  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  they  could 
go  beyond  certain  bounds.  It  was 
the  object  of  this  bill  to  provide 
for  every  possible  emergency,  by 
giving  a  power  to  his  majesty  to 
discover  who  were  the  persons 
prepared  to  appear  in  arms  em¬ 
bodied  for  their  own  defence. 
Another  provision  of  the  bill  was 
to  see  what  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  certain  districts  would  be 
able  to  act  as  pioneers,  or  in  other 
laborious  situations.  He  also  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  the  crisis  of  real 
danger,  some  persons  might  be 
influenced  by  motives  of  personal 
safety,  or  the  natural  wish  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  property,  which 
might  lead  some  to  withdraw  from 
their  country  ;  the  present  bill, 
however,  would  provide,  that 
should  the  property  of  individuals 
be  destroyed  by  a  marching  army, 
or  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  or 
be  taken  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  indemnification  should 
be  rendered  according  to  its  value. 
The  other  provisions  wrere,  that  in 
the  event  of  its  being  necessary 
to  employ  persons  as  pioneers,  to 
remove  stock,  or  assist  in  facili¬ 
tating  the  carriage  of  military 
stores,  proper  compensation  would 
be  made.  The  bill,  he  observed, 
was  intended  to  give  a  power  of 
embodying  also  a  portion  of  the 
regular  militia,  and  employing 
them  in  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try.-— Upon  these  broad  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice,  he  was  confident 
the  spirit  of  the  country  would  be 
exerted ;  and  he  believed  that 
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there  was  nothing  that  could  in¬ 
fuse  confidence  into  a  people,  and 
make  them  feel  that  their  security 
depended  on  the  measures  taken 
for  their  defence,  but  enabling 
them  to  unite  to  defend  them- 
selve.  Mr.  Dundas  next  made 
some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
certain  individuals  in  this  country, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  were  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy  on  subjects 
highly  treasonable.  It  must  be 
obvious,  that,  however  plausible 
associations  for  reform  might  be 
at  other  times,  the  present  was 
not  a  period  fit  either  to  propose 
or  to  discuss  that  question.  After 
making  some  observations  on  the 
conduct  of  the  French  towards 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  Swisserland, 
who  had  announced,  he  said,  to 
their  troops,  that  every  battle  > 
gained,  was  an  advantage  over 
England — such  an  enemy,  he  said, 
it  became  us  to  oppose,  who  sought 
for  nothing  less  than  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  fleet,  the  annihilation 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  our  constitution.  He 
then  moved,  “  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his  ma¬ 
jesty  more  effectually  to  provide 
for  the  security  and  defence  of 
these  realms,  and  to  indemnify 
persons  who  may  suffer  injury  in 
their  property  by  the  operation  of 
such  measures.” 

General  Tarleton  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  motion  ;  but  whatever 
might  be  the  danger  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  ministers,  he  believed  there 
did  not  exist  in  the  country  any 
body  of  men  exclusively  attached 
to  France.  The  country,  how¬ 
ever,  abounded  in  military  re¬ 
sources,  which,  if  rightly  manag¬ 
ed,  would  enable  it  to  resist  any 
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enemy.  In  his  opinion,  the  best  way 
of  providing  for  our  defence  would 
be  to  examine  the  parts  most  vulne¬ 
rable,  and  there  to  put  ourselves  in 
a  situation  to  resist  the  enemy. 
He  could  not  be  so  well  informed 
as  ministers  were  relative  to  the 
preparations  going  on  in  France  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  hign  that 
they  were  such  as  could  induce  a 
beliefin  the  probability  of  a  speedy 
invasion.  That  they  meant  to 
make  an  attempt  was  evident,  by 
the  preparations  in  their  dock 
yards  ;  and  though  much  had  been 
said  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
successful  descent  on  our  coast, 
whatever  was  the  situation  of 
some  places,  he  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  practicability  of  land¬ 
ing.  The  general  observed,  that 
the  military  operations  of  France 
were  conducted  on  a  plan  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power ;  a  plan  which  had 
abolished  the  old  transport  sys¬ 
tem,  while  it  facilitated  the  de¬ 
barkation  of  troops  :  this,  joined 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  spot 
in  which  the  enemy  would  land, 
induced  him  to  recommend  that 
all  the  attention  of  government 
might  be  directed  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  metropolis,  in  the 
environs  of  which,  he  thought 
the  efficient  force  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  concentrated.  Fie 
remarked,  that  it  was  no  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  French,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  in  order  when  he 
stated,  that  between  London  and 
any  part  of  the  coast  there  was  no 
fortified  place  to  resist  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  enemy.  If  they  ef¬ 
fected  a  landing,  it  must  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the 
metropolis,  perhaps  150  miles. 
Six  days  must  elapse  in  per¬ 


forming  this  march,  during  which 
period  an  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  taken  to  defend 
the  capital.  The  general  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  that  he  had 
thrown  out  these  observations 
from  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  the 
house  and  the  country,  but  that 
he  would  not  oppose  the  measure. 

General  Delaney  said  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  general  Tarle- 
ton.  He  remarked  it  was  not 
true  that  no  preparations  had  been 
made  to  put  the  country  in  a  pro¬ 
per  state  of  defence.  The  illus¬ 
trious  commander-in-chief  had,  he 
knew,  with  great  productive  dili¬ 
gence,  applied  himself  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  able  to  draw  out  the 
forces  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  approved 
the  plan  which  had  that  day  been 
offered  to  the  house,  although  he 
could  have  wished  that  a  similar 
one  had  been  brought  forward  at 
an  earlier  moment :  but  it  was  not 
yet  too  late,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  lateness,  the  country  had  only 
to  use  greater  exertions.  Fie  agreed 
with  the  honourable  general,  that 
the  metropolis  ought  to  be  guarded 
with  a  very  great  force ;  and  also 
all  the  other  great  towns  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  With  regard  to 
the  assertion  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Bundas),  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  people 
in  the  country  who  wished  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  designs  of  the  enemy  ; 
for  his  part,  he  was  sure  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  of  such  a  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  if  there  were  they 
must  be  very  few.  Whatever 
opinions  might  have  been  once 
entertained  concerning  the  French, 
he  would  venture  to  say  they 
were  now  changed.  He  knew 
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that  many  persons,  in  a  moment 
of  warmth,  would  say  things  of 
which  they  afterwards  repented, 
and  there  was  no  circumstance 
that  could  serve  to  rouse  the  spi¬ 
rit  and  indignation  of  the  country 
more  effectually  than  the  recent 
example  of  Swisserland. 

Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  rise  to  op¬ 
pose  the  measure,  but  to  declare 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  ail  the  ex¬ 
ertions  which  could  be  made  in 
consequence  of  this  plan  could 
produce  but  little  effect,  if  the 
present  system  of  coercion  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  continued.  There  was 
no  chance  of  making  any  effectual 
resistance  whilst  the  people  of  the 
sister  kingdom  were  kept  down 
and  oppressed  :  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  empire,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  could  be  but  feebly  supported. 
He  made  some  remarKs  on  the 
success  of  the  French,  relative  to 
Austria  and  Rome  ;  and  said,  that 
Naples  and  Spain  were  in  danger 
of  experiencing  the  same  fate. 
No  person  could  lament  the  fate  of 
Swisserland  more  than  he  did.  But 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  calamities 
of  the  Swiss?  It  was  the  divisions 
which  had  existed  among  them, 
which  prevented  them  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  preparations  to 
resist  an  invasion.  Such,  he  said, 
must  be  the  fate  of  this  country, 
if  that  dreadful  division  existed 
between  England  and  Ireland.  It 
was  of  the  most  serious  import¬ 
ance  to  consider  of  lenient  mea¬ 
sures,  and  the  well-wishers  of  the 
British  constitution  should  try  all 
means,  and  do  every  thing  in  their 
power,  to  put  an  end  to  those 
dreadful  divisions. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  conceived  it 
necessary  for  him  to  rise  to  give 
his  support  to  the  present  mea- 
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sure ;  because  he  perceived  there 
were  some  gentlemen  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  house  who,  al¬ 
though  they  pretended  to  support 
it,  yet  gave  it  a  kind  of  secret  op¬ 
position.  In  his  opinion,  it  be¬ 
came  every  man  to  be  unanimous 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
Fie  made  some  remarks  upon  what 
had  fallen  from  the  honourable 
baronet  relative  to  the  measure  not 
having  been  adopted  sooner.  He 
observed,  that  for  these  three  or 
four  years  past,  the  same  plan  was 
acted  upon  in  spirit,  and  that  si¬ 
milar  measures,  all  tending  to  the 
defence  of  the  country,  had  been 
adopted  during  the  whole  of  that 
time.  In  that  county,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  he 
could  say,  that  great  numbers  of 
the  people,  who  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  understanding  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  had  come  forward 
long  ago,  and  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  people  of  Yorkshire  highly 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  present  ministers,  which 
they  knew  to  be  directed  to  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
house  with  any  more  observations, 
he  found  it  necessary  thus  to  de¬ 
clare  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
his  constituents,  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
press  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
hearing  the  present  plan  proposed. 

Mr.  Buxton  said  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  present  measure, 
and  observed  that  he  had  propo¬ 
sed  something  similar  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where 
it  had  been  approved  of ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  carts  and 
waggons  should  be  in  a  state  ot 
readiness  to  carry  away  the  pro- 
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perty  of  farmers  living  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Dundas  rose  to  make  a 
short  reply  to  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet,  relative  to  the  plan  being 
attended  with  no  expense  :  he  said, 
no  gentleman  could  suppose,  that 
persons  being  employed  in  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  being  trained,  &c.  should 
have  no  compensation,  though 
many  of  the  volunteers  had  come 
forward  and  refused  any  pay  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  rose  to  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  persons  under  this  plan  would 
be  forced  to  serve  ? 

Mr.  Tierney  said  he  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  measure,  and  should 
have  contented  himself  with  giv¬ 
ing  it  his  silent  vote,  had  not  an 
honourable  gentleman  thrown  out 
some  ungrounded  assertions  a- 
gainst  gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  house,  by  saying  that  they  had 
made  a  secret  opposition  to  the 
intended  plan.  This  he  observed 
was  an  illiberal  insinuation,  and 
such  as  he  might  naturally  expect 
to  come  from  that  quarter.  “  But 
(said  Mr.  Tierney)  1  will  tell  that 
honourable  gentleman,  that  I  am 
as  animated  in  the  cause  of  de¬ 
fending  my  country  as  he  can  be.” 
When  any  gentleman  in  that 
house,  he  added,  proposed  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  he  conceived  had  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  empire,  he  would  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  that  man  could  be  a  friend 
to  his  country,  or  acted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  becoming  a  member  of  that 
house,  who  from  any  little  petu¬ 
lance  should  sneer  at  what  had 
been  offered  from  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  ?  For  his  part,  he  did  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  give  a 
blind  support  to  any  measure, 


though  he  highly  approved  of  the 
present. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  to  explain, 
and  said,  he  only  meant  to  state 
to  the  house,  that  the  language 
which  had  fallen  from  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  was 
not  like  that  warm  and  cordial  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiment  which  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  cri¬ 
sis  so  essentially  different  from  all 
others  that  had  ever  occurred. 
In  such  a  crisis,  he  thought,  all 
ought  to  be  united,  that  the  people 
of  the  country  without  doors 
might  be  ready  to  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  those  plans  which  the  house 
might  think  proper  to  adopt. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  rose  to  make  some  remarks 
on  what  he  termed  the  unwarrant¬ 
able  language  thrown  out  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  on  tire  other 
side  of  the  house  towards  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce) 
which  he  said  was  the  most  un¬ 
provoked  attack  he  had  ever 
heard.  It  was  rather  extraordi¬ 
nary,  because  his  honourable 
friend  complained  that  certain 
members  did  not  give  their  hearty 
support  to  the  measures  proposed, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  should 
make  a  direct  and  violent  attack 
against  his  honourable  friend,  as 
if  he  had  been  convinced  that  the 
insinuation  had  been  thrown  out 
against  him.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  not  been  so  warm 
in  the  important  cause  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  as  his  honour- 
able  friend,  for  though  he  had  not 
objected  to  the  plan  under  discus¬ 
sion,  one  might,  with  great  con¬ 
sistency,  suppose,  that  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  it  was  too  lukewarm. 
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With  respect  to  the  honourable 
general’s  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
manner  of  defending  the  country, 
he  would  not  pretend  to  discuss 
that  point  at  present.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  general  had  alluded  to 
the  impracticability  of  driving 
away  from  the  coasts  the  cattle  of 
the  farmers ;  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  from  him  that  we  ought  not 
to  drive  away  the  cattle  in  case  of 
an  invasion  ;  but  if  he  meant  to 
say  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  Mr. 
Pitt  said  he  was  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  general  should  en¬ 
tertain  an  opinion  of  that  kind, 
because  from  experience,  as  a  mi¬ 
litary  man,  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  it  was  expedient  and 
necessary. 

The  chancellor  made  also  some 
remarks  on  what  had  fallen  from 
an  honourable  member  relative  to 
the  coercion  in  Ireland,  who  had 
compared  the  state  of  that  country 
to  that  of  Swisserland,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
want  of  unanimity  among  the 
people  of  that  confederacy 
had  produced  those  misfortunes 
in  which  they  were  at  present  in¬ 
volved,  and  had  thus  laboured  to 
prove  that  similar  calamities  im¬ 
pended  over  this  country.  The 
honourable  gentleman,  he  said, 
should  know,  that  the  British  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  during  the  whole  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty’s  reign,  had  shown 
every  indulgence,  and  granted 
every  possible  favour  to  that 
country.  “  The  hon.  gentleman 
speaks  (said  Mr.  Pitt)  of  concilia¬ 
tion  with  Ireland  :  does  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  mean,  that 
we  should  make  every  concession, 
and  every  sacrifice,  to  traitors  and 
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rebels  ?  to  men  who  are  industri¬ 
ously  propagating  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  principles,  and  wantonly  se¬ 
ducing  and  deluding  the  ignorant 
multitude  under  the  specious  pre¬ 
tence  of  parliamentary  reform  ? 
No  !  the  only  measure  of  safety 
we  can  adopt,  is  a  vigorous  sys¬ 
tem  of  opposition  to  those  who 
would  completely  destroy  the 
country.”  Pie  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing,  he  trusted  that  the  example 
of  the  Swiss,  that  brave  but 
unhappy  people,  would  animate 
this  country  to  vigorous  and  ne¬ 
cessary  exertions,  that  we  might 
avoid  those  misfortunes  into 
which  they  had  unfortunately 
fallen. 

Leave  being  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill,  it  was  accordingly  pre¬ 
sented,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  the  next  day. 

On  Wednesday,  March  28,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill,  relative 
to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and 
to  indemnify  persons  who  might 
suffer  in  their  property  by  such 
measures. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  of  the  same 
bill. 

Mr.  secretary  Dundas  said,  that 
since  the  bill  had  been  before  the 
house,  he  had  endeavoured  to  al¬ 
ter  it  according  to  various  sug¬ 
gestions  he  had  received — he  did 
not  know  whether  those  altera¬ 
tions  would  come  fully  up  to  the 
desires  of  those  who  had  proposed 
them.  However,  he  observed, 
that  as  the  service  required  by  the 
bill  was  to  be  wholly  voluntary, 
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he  proposed  to  omit  the  excep¬ 
tions  in  favour  of  particular  per¬ 
sons. 

Mr.  Tierney  declared  himself 
extremely  anxious  not  to  disturb 
that  unanimity  which  appeared  so 
general  in  favour  of  the  measure  ; 
yet  he  could  not  admit  it  to  pass 
precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it 
stood  :  he  approved  of  the  service 
being  voluntary,  but  he  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  bill,  as  it  was 
worded,  would,  without  using  ac¬ 
tual  compulsion,  do  worse  ;  for  it 
would  put  those  who  did  not  en¬ 
ter  in  a  very  invidious  situation. 
There  were  many  situations  in  life 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
men  to  attend  in  order  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  trained  and  arrayed,  who, 
when  real  danger  approached, 
would  be  found  to  be  as  cordial 
and  zealous  as  any  others.  He 
wished  the  service  to  be  voluntary, 
and  that  the  measure  should  go 
so  far,  as  that  the  king  should  know 
what  number,  and  what  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  he  might  call  upon, 
distinguishing  those  who  were 
willing  to  come  forward  immedi- 
ately  ;  as  it  was,  one  man,  he  said, 
would  come  forward  in  glowing 
language  of  zeal  to  offer  his  ser¬ 
vices,  while  another,  not  less  zea¬ 
lous,  would  be  branded  with  the 
imputation  of  coldness  to  the 
cause.  This,  then,  was  the  only 
part  to  which^ne  had  any  positive 
objection,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  create 
invidious  distinctions. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  would 
see,  on  consideration,  that  the 
bill  must  remain  as  it  was,  or  it 
would  have  no  effect.  Having 
said  so  much,  he  would  add,  that 
if  there  was  any  difference  as  to 


the  provisions,  it  was  not  owing 
to  any  difference  of  spirit.  But 
if  the  provisions  were  otherwise, 
the  commanding  officer  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  would  not  know  how  to  apply 
them.  But  in  order  for  a  com¬ 
mander  to  know  what  he  was  to 
expect  from  the  volunteers,  he 
must  first  ascertain  the  nature  of 
their  services ;  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  a  return  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  particular 
county,  that  there  were  such  a 
number  of  persons  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  within  it,  and  so  forth ;  but  if 
the  commander  was  left  at  a  loss, 
as  to  the  distribution,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  benefit  would  be 
lost.  In  order,  however,  to  ob¬ 
viate  Mr.  Tierney’s  objections, 
he  had  left  out  all  that  related  to 
the  publication  of  names  on  the 
church  doors,  with  which 

Mr.  Tierney  now  declared  him¬ 
self  satisfied. 

After  certain  modifications  in 
the  committee,  the  bill  was  carried 
to  the  Lords,  and  passed  on  the 
20th  of  April. 

As  an  additional  security  to  the 
country  the  alien  bill  was  revived, 
and  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  upon  it,  on  April  19,  the 
secretary  at  war  began  by  remark¬ 
ing  several  of  the  vulgar  preju¬ 
dices  which  gentlemen  ought  to 
guard  against  on  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  relative  to  foreigners.  Thus, 
there  was  a  very  prevalent  error 
concerning  every  foreigner,  that 
he  must  be  a  Frenchman,  and  that 
every  Frenchman  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  an  emigrant.  Thus,  it 
had  been  stated  in  the  house,  that 
a  person  had  been  apprehended, 
who  was  neither  a  Frenchman  nor 
an  emigrant,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
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crime.  There  were  other  mista¬ 
ken  opinions  ;  thus,  some  were 
apt  to  see  in  emigrants  nothing 
but  persons  coming  into  this 
country  in  distress ;  and  in  this 
view  it  was  surely  no  light  matter 
to  expel  persons  merely  because 
they  were  distressed,  not  from 
mere  surmise  or  fancied  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger.  But  in  his 
opinion  the  emigrants  ought  to  be 
considered  as  men  who  had  made 
great  sacrifices  for  their  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  their  ancient 
government :  many  of  them  were 
the  respectable  representatives  of 
all  that  remained  of  the  clergy,  no¬ 
bility,  magistracy,  and  proprietary 
of  the  land  ;  therefore  they  had  a 
claim  to  be  considered  not  merely 
as  suffering  individuals,  but  also 
in  their  collective  and  representa¬ 
tive  capacity,  which  was  of  greater 
consequence.  He  thought  the 
country  bound,  not  upon  light 
grounds,  to  withold  that  asylum 
and  assistance  they  had  hitherto 
received  from  this  country ;  for 
that  would  be  putting  them  in  a 
worse  situation  than  if  they  had 
never  been  taken  under  our  pro¬ 
tection.  Those  who  wished  the 
expulsion  of  the  emigrants,  did  so 
merely  from  an  apprehension  of 
danger  to  this  country.  He 
would  ask,  what  instance  could  be 
produced  during  the  long  period 
of  the  present  war  of  these  emi¬ 
grants  proving  untrue,  or  betray¬ 
ing  whatever  trust  was  reposed  in 
them  ?  They  composed  a  part  of 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  York, 
upon  the  continent:  had  they 
proved  betrayers  of  their  trust 
then,  or  been  deficient  in  their 
duty?  He  also  made  some  re¬ 
marks  on  their  conduct  in  the 
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corps  of  Rhoan,  of  la  Chatre,-  of 
Montalembert,  and  of  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  where,  he 
observed,  whole  ranks  were  to  be 
found  composed  of  persons  who 
had  been  loaded  with  honours  for 
their  services.  He  did  not  doubt 
but  some  worthless  characters 
might  be  found  amongst  the  emi¬ 
grants,  as  was  the  case  in  every 
community  ;  but  this  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  general  body,  in  many 
of  whom,  he  meant  the  French 
nobility,  he  could  place  all  pos¬ 
sible  confidence  with  regard  to  his 
own  life,  and,  what  he  did  not 
value  less,  the  safety  and  honour 
of  his  country.  He  concluded, 
by  saying,  he  hoped  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  that  house  would 
not  give  countenance  to  the  im¬ 
pression,  that  in  case  of  invasion, 
the  French  emigrants  would  turn 
upon  their  benefactors.  Were 
this  impression  to  gain  ground,  it 
might  endanger  the  safety  and 
lives  of  this  unfortunate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose  to  repeat  his 
reasons  for  having  voted  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  act,  and  said,  unless  a  mes¬ 
sage  came  from  his  majesty,  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  correspondence  existed 
between  certain  persons  in  this 
country  and  France,  a  man  would 
pause  before  he  voted  for  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  has  the  effect  of  de¬ 
priving  the  public  for  a  time  of 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  free¬ 
dom  :  but  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  country,  he  had 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  wishing,  how¬ 
ever, Hiot  to  strengthen  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Tierney  next  made 
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some  pointed  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  the  secretary  at 
war,  which,  lie  said  was  the 
most  inhuman  he  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  ;  viz.  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
friendship  ;  “  and  I  will  say,  (said 
Mr.  Tierney,)  that  I  never  met  a 
more  intelligent  man  in  my  life, 
or  a  better  friend  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  brother 
of  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  was  con¬ 
fined  in  Ireland  under  a  very  se¬ 
rious  f’harge,  and  who  was  brought 
to  trial,  no  witnesses  appeared, 
nor  was  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
adduced  against  him.  The  learn¬ 
ed  judge  before  whom  he  was 
brought  for  trial,  lamented  that 
no  evidence  was  brought  forward. 
Thank  God,  we  have  no  such 
judge  in  England!”  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  was  proceeding,  when  he  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Carew. 

Mr.  Tierney  acknowledged  that 
he  was  not  speaking  strictly  to 
the  question ;  but  what  he  said 
crew  out  of  what  was  insinuated 
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by  the  secretary  at  war.  He  was 
continuing  his  remarks  relative  to 
Mr.  O'Connor,  but  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  stated  his  reason 
for  calling  the  bon.  gentleman  to 
order,  viz.  that  he  was  making 
his  remarks  on  a  cause  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
which  now  stood  for  trial.  In  his 
proceeding  thus  he  must  do  one 
of  two  things  ;  either  he  must 
make  a  false  impression  upon  the 
public,  and  prejudice  the  public 
mind  against  the  prosecution,  or 
compel  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
disclose  that  which  might  make  a 
false  impression,  and  create  a  pre¬ 


judice  against  those  who  are  char¬ 
ged.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
to  proceed  with  this  discussion 
with  propriety.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  some  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  judge  who 
wras  appointed  to  try  Mr.  O' Connor, 
and  had  said,  that  judge  lamented 
that  no  evidence  was  brought  for¬ 
ward.  This,  he  observed,  was 
not  a  correct  statement.  The  sen¬ 
timent  wras  this  ; — "  that  it  would 
have  given  him  more  satisfaction, 
if  Mr.  O'Connor  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  innocent,  on  a  full  trial 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  instead 
of  there  being  no  witnesses  call¬ 
ed.” 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  he  wrould  re¬ 
tract  what  he  had  said  against  the 
learned  judge,  if  the  facts  were  as 
the  minister  now  stated  them,  as 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  case  but 
wrhat  appeared  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Buxton  said,  he  must  with¬ 
draw  if  any  thing  more  wTas  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  on  respecting  Mr. 
O'Connor,  because  he  was  one  of 
the  grand  jury  who  found  the 
bill. 

Lord  Malden  thought  that 
wiiilst  the  emigrants  conducted 
themselves  with  propriety,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  proscribe  them. 
At  the  same  time  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  removing  them  to 
some  distance  from  the  metro¬ 
polis. 

Mr.  Jones  professed  himself 
wholly  unsatisfied  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  suffering  so  many  emi¬ 
grants  to  remain  in  this  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  made  a  short  reply. 

General  Tarleton  thought  there 
were  some  of  the  emigrants  who 
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might  be  serviceable  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis. 

Mr.  Jefferys  (of  Coventry) 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.  Brown  approved  of  the 
bill,  as  a  proper  measure  of  cau¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  wished  to  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  general  good 
conduct  of  the  emigrants. 

The  solicitor-general  wished  to 
explain  the  object  of  a  new  clause, 
which  he  intended  to  propose. 
By  the  former  act,  captains  of 
ships  were  obliged  to  deliver  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  at  the  port 
at  which  they  arrived,  a  list  of  the 
foreigners  whom  theyhad  onboard; 
but  there  existed  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  landing,  therefore 
lie  wished  to  introduce  a  clause  to 
give  power  to  prevent  them  from 
landing  until  they  had  permission. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  made  some  remarks 
on  the  harsh  language  made  use 
of  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
against  the  enemy,  which  he 
thought  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
the  country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  defended  the  language,  and 
said,  that  tyranny  and  oppression 
were  now  universally  imputed  to 
the  government  of  Robespierre 
by  every  party  in  France. 

The  solicitor-general  said,  he 
thought  the  man  unworthy  the 
character  of  an  Englishman  who 
was  afraid  to  speak  the  language 
of  truth  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  said,  if  the  learned 
gentleman  did  not  retract,  or  ex¬ 
plain  the  observation  he  had 
made,  he  must  expect  to  hear 
from  him  in  another  manner. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
intended  personal  to  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman.  His  learned 
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friend  had  stated  his  proposition 
generally. 

The  solicitor-general  said,  he 
would  so  far  retract  what  he  had 
said.  What  he  said  was  generally 
spoken. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  then  declared  him¬ 
self  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  suggested,  that  it  would  be 
better  that  his  learned  friend 
should  bring  up  his  clauses,  that 
they  should  be  read  pro  forma  y 
and  the  discussion  postponed  till 
another  day.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

On  Friday,  April  27,  the  house 
agreed  to  the  amendmehts  of  the 
committee  on  the  alien  bill. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed  a  clause, 
which  was,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  should  take  a  security  from 
every  alien,  or  French  emigrant  in 
this  country. 

The  secretary  at  war  reproba¬ 
ted  the  principle  of  it,  as  having 
a  cruel  tendency,  and  pronounced 
a  warm  panegyric  on  the  emi¬ 
grants  for  their  attachment  to 
their  sovereign  and  constitution. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  his  main  object 
w as  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad.  He  observed,  that  there 
were  1 0,000  servants,  Englishmen, 
out  of  place,  and  as  many  French 
employed  ;  this  circumstance  he 
thought  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  said,  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  spoke  last  had  taken  a 
very  strange  method  of  separating 
the  good  from  the  bad,  for  his 
method  had  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
found  both  good  and  bad  together. 
He  observed,  that  the  emigrants 
had  offered  to  take  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  this  country,  and  he  was 
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confident  they  would  not  betray 
it.  From  this  consideration  we 
ought  not  to  be  so  ungenerous  as 
to  refuse  protection,  for  which  they 
would  not  be  ungrateful.  As  to 
aliens,  whether  French  or  others, 
on  whom  any  reasonable  suspicion 
fell,  government  would  take  every 
precaution  necessary  for  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  applauded 
the  motives  of  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  proposed  the  clause  ; 
but  hoped  he  had  heard  enough  to 
induce  him  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  he  had  done 
his  duty  in  proposing  the  clause. 

The  clause  was  then  withdrawn, 
after  which  the  alien  bill  was  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  for  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  revived 
during  the  course  of  the  session, 
in  consequence  of  the  connection 
which  had  been  proved  between 
the  united  Irishmen  and  traitors  in 
this  country.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
after  a  message  from  his  majesty 
had  been  received,  stating  farther 
accounts  relative  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  invasion  making  inF ranee, 
the  house  of  commons  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  lords  had  passed  a  bill, 
intituled  “  an  act  to  empower  his 
majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such 
persons  as  he  may  suspect  to  be 
conspiring  against  his  person  and 
government.” 

On  a  motion  from  Mr.  secretary 
Dundas,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
first  time, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  said,  he 
was  so  tenacious  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  that  he  could  not  as¬ 
sent  to  such  a  measure  without 
much  stronger  proofs  of  its  neces¬ 
sity  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
given.  It  might  be  said,  that 
tiiere  were  persons  now  under 


trial ;  and  that  therefore  to  pro~ 
duce  specific  evidence  in  support 
of  the  necessity  of  the  bill  now  be** 
fore  the  house,  would  be  doing 
that  which  might  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  such  accused  persons. 
To  this  he  would  answer*  that  the 
very  passing  of  such  a  bdl  as  this, 
was  in  truth  creating  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  raising  the  highest 
prejudices.  Indeed  there  was  not 
before  the  house  at  present  so 
plausible  a  ground  for  suspending 
the  habeas  corpus  act  as  there  was 
when  it  was  last  suspended.  Then 
a  committee  of  each  house  of  par¬ 
liament  sat  for  several  days,  and 
declared  their  opinion  to  be,  that 
there  existed  in  this  country  a 
conspiracy  against  its  constitution 
and  government,  and  the  legisla¬ 
ture  acted  upon  that  report. 
Here  there  was  no  evidence  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  assurance  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tend¬ 
ed  to  show  that  there  existed  in 
this  country,  at  the  moment  he 
made  it,  a  general  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  therefore  considered 
the  present  measure  rather  un¬ 
necessary  than  otherwise,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  his  decided  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  replied,  that  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy, 
what  he  had  said  had  been  misre¬ 
presented  by  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  Loyalty,  indeed,  he  was 
happy  to  say  was  general ;  but  so 
far  was  he  from  stating  it  to  be 
unanimous,  that  on  the  contrary  he 
expressly  asserted,  that  although 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  was 
favourable  to  government,  there 
were  nevertheless  a  description  of 
persons  too  considerable,  both  in 
number  and  activity,  to  be  passed 
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Unnoticed,  whose  conduct  was  op¬ 
posite  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation.  Was  it  then  to  be  con¬ 
tended  that  because  these  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  plain  as  to  call  forth 
the  zeal  of  almost  every  man  in  the 
country  except  its  enemies,  that 
therefore  we  were  to  take  no  precau¬ 
tion  whatever  for  our  own  safety  ? 

The  honourable  gentleman  had 
said  there  was  a  period  when  we 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
this  precaution,  without  laying 
before  parliament  evidence  very 
different  from  that  which  was  be¬ 
fore  it  now.  There  was  indeed 
a  time  when  evil-disposed  persons 
were  active ;  but  would  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  undertake  to 
say,  that  the  preparations  made 
by  the  enemy  for  a  descent  upon 
this  country  were  at  any  other  pe¬ 
riod  during  the  war  ever  so  ripe, 
so  extensive,  or  so  truly  alarming 
as  at  the  present  crisis.  The 
French  government,  freed  from 
the  perplexities  and  struggles  in 
which  it  had  been  involved  by  the 
military  exertions  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  powers,  was  at  liberty  to  em¬ 
ploy  its  troops  directly  against  us, 
who  had  so  gloriously  opposed 
the  torrent  of  general  anarchy, 
and  so  manfully  continued  the  con¬ 
test  against  all  the  force  and  ma¬ 
chinations  which  the  enemy  could 
employ. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  certain,  he  said,  from 
the  natural  effusion  of  warmth  and 
impassioned  patriotism,  with  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  de¬ 
livered  his  sentiments,  that  he  felt 
that  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
every  individual  was  required  at 
this  important  crisis  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country :  and  surely 
he  would  not  now  attempt  to 
weaken  that  desirable  end  by  bis 


opposition  to  a  bill  which  directly 
went  to  invigorate  the  public 
mind,  by  freeing  every  well-dis¬ 
posed  person  from  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  dismay  to  which  all 
were  liable,  by  suffering  men  taint¬ 
ed  with  principles  hostile  to  the 
constitution  to  remain  at  large,  to 
contrive  and  carry  into  execution 
their  horrid  projects.  That  there 
were  men  disaffected  to  govern¬ 
ment,  no  doubt  could  possibly  ex¬ 
ist,  for  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
was  proved  in  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  by  clear  and  noto¬ 
rious  testimony,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  followed  of  course.  He 
therefore  earnestly  called  upon 
the  house,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  particular,  to  agree 
to  the  bill,  and  not  tardily  to  post¬ 
pone  our  deliberations  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  he 
wished  to  act  on  certainty,  and  not 
on  conjecture.  He  was  told,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  French  had  publish¬ 
ed  their  intention  of  invading  the 
country,  and  that  they  trusted  to 
the  aid  of  traitors  here :  he  did 
not  think  that  much  credit  was 
due  to  that  assertion.  For  the 
French  themselves  had  stated,  that 
they  would  be  joined  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  all  the  friends  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  :  taking  that  as  a 
specimen,  either  of  their  judgment 
or  veracity,  there  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  much  reliance  due  to 
either.  He  was  clearly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  country  ought  to 
be  well  prepared  to  meet  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  that  such  preparation 
could  only  be  made  by  raising 
the  spirit  of  the  people ;  but,  in 
bis  opinion,  to  deprive  them  of 
so  material  a  bulwark  as  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  was  not  the 
s  2 
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way  to  animate  them,  but  would 
have  a  contrary  tendency  to  spread 
discontent  and  division. 

On  the  question  being  put 
“  that  this  bill  be  now  read,”  the 
house  divided, 

Ayes  -  -  -  183 

Noes  -  5 

Majority  178 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  said  a  few 
words  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  the  bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  thought  it  advisable  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  bill  after  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  ;  since  to  limit  its  duration  to 
a  shorter  period  than  that  which 
was  specified  might  possibly  pre¬ 
vent  the  members  of  that  house 
from  being  active  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  manner  they 
might  wish  to  be. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the 
question  relating  to  the  duration 
of  the  bill  could  only  be  discussed 
in  the  committee  ;  and  that  if  the 
bill  had  originated  in  that  house, 
the  part  of  it  which  respected  the 
duration  must  have  been  in  blank. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said  a  few  words 
relative  to  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  and  contended, 
that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Tierney  also  said  a  few 
words  in  justification  of  his  voting 
for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act ;  and  contended  that 
he  voted  upon  much  better  evi¬ 
dence  than  upon  the  word  of  the 
minister,  for  the  preamble  of  the 
present  bill  was  founded  upon  the 
verdict  of  the  grand  jury  ;  and 
said  it  was  upon  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  he  founded  his  vote,  and  he 
thought  that  no  man  ought  to' be 
ashamed  to  give  a  vote  of  confi¬ 


dence  upon  a  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
his  country. 

The  question  was  then  put  for 
the  second  reading,  and  carried. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  asked,  if  any  gentleman  had 
any  amendments  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Tierney  said  lie  saw  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  continuing  the  bill  till 
the  first  of  February,  because  the 
next  session  would  commence 
long  before  that  period  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  wished  that  the  bill  might 
be  limited  to  the  first  of  November. 

The  speaker  suggested,  that 
this  conversation  could  only  be 
regular  in  a  committee. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that 
the  bill  be  committed,  and  it  was 
ordered  accordingly. 

The  house  being  in  a  committee, 
lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  chair  : 

Mr.  Tierney  moved,  that  the 
duration  of  the  bill  should  be  only 
till  the  first  of  November,  or  for 
ten  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  wished  to  know,  whether  the 
honourable  gentleman  intended  to 
fix  it  for  the  first  of  November 
next?  as  there  might  be  a  material 
difference  betwixt  that  and  ten 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Tierney  answered,  that  he 
wished  to  leave  it  to  the  first  of 
November. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  observed,  that  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  bill  would  thus 
be  made  absolute,  when,  perhaps, 
the  personal  services  of  members 
might  be  so  employed,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  assembling  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Tierney  could  not  conceive 
any  situation  of  affairs,  without 
the  whole  country  was  in  the  ene- 
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'  my’g  possession,  in  which  the  par¬ 
liament  could  not  meet. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  doubted  whether  they  could 
meet  with  that  full  attendance  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  without  calling  too  many 
away  from  objects  of  equal  or 
greater  importance. 

Mr.  Sheridan  again  repeated 
his  objections  to  the  whole  of  the 
measure,  and  replied  to  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  relative  to  the  measure  being 
borne  out  by  the  verdict  of  a 
grand  jury ;  and  said,  that  the 
last  suspension,  to  which  he  had 
objected,  was  founded  on  equally 
good  authority,  that  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament;  for  both  the  grand  jury 
and  the  committees  proceeded  on 
ex  parte  evidence.  He  said  he 
could  not  forget  the  consequences 
of  the  last  suspension,  when  a- 
bout  a  hundred  persons  had  been 
apprehended,  and  all  of  them  dis¬ 
charged,  without  a  spot  of  guilt, 
after  a  rigid  and  long  confine¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Tierney  admitted,  that  the 
verdict  of  the  committees  and  of 
the  grand  jury  both  proceeded  on 
ex  parte  evidence  ;  but  that  he 
preferred  the  verdict  of  the  grand 
jury,  as  being  less  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  minister. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  observed,  that  the  persons  to 
whom  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  had  alluded  were 
not  longer  in  custody  than  they 
might  be  by  the  law  of  treason  as 
it  ever  stood. 

General  Tarleton  supported  the 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that, 
with  respect  to  this  country,  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  must  be 
over  by  the  first  of  November, 


though  it  might  be  greater  aS  to 
the  sister  kingdom. 

Ayes  (for  the  amendment)  1 4 
Noes  -  131 


Majority  117 

The  duration  of  the  bill,  there¬ 
fore.  was  fixed  till  the  first  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  it  then  went  through 
all  its  stages  and  was  passed. 

One  other  debate,  arising  out  of 
the  precautions  against  invasion, 
produced  an  event  most  remark¬ 
able  in  parliamentary  annals. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  effectual  manning  of 
the  navy  ;  of  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  this  motion,  he  had 
given  notice  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  object  it  had  in  view  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  with  that  for  which 
a  similar  bill  was  brought  in,  in 
the  year  1779;  namely,  to  sus¬ 
pend  for  a  limited  time  the  protec¬ 
tions  which  various  descriptions 
of  persons  enjoy,  and  which  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  being  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  navy.  If 
the  house  had  felt  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  measure  at  that  time 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
when  Spain  and  Holland  were 
united,  they  would  surely  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  pronounce  the  repetition 
of  it  still  more  justi  fiable  under 
the  present  alarming  circumstances 
of  the  country.  The  house  must 
likewise  be  sensible,  that  if  the 
present  situation  of  the  country 
make  it  fit  that  this  measure  should 
be  passed,  it  must  from  its  nature, 
be  also  necessary  that  it  be  passed 
without  any  delay ;  it  was, therefore, 
bis  wish  that  the  bill  should  this  day 
pass  through  its  different  stages, 
with  a  suitable  pause  at  each,  if 
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required,  and  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords  for  their  concur¬ 
rence.  The  former  bill  was  pass¬ 
ed  and  read  in  all  its  stages  in  the 
proposed  manner  :  but  before  it 
got  into  a  committee,  the  house  had 
continued  debating  on  it  till  past 
12  o’clock,  and  the  debate  was  ad¬ 
journed  till  the  following  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  bill  was  passed. 
He  hoped  this  would  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  sufficient  precedent  for  what 
he  was  about  to  propose.  After 
the  different  acts  had  been  read, 
"which  granted  theabovementioned 
protections,  Mr.  Pitt  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  ef¬ 
fectual  manning  of  his  Majesty’s 
navy. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  that  however 
the  proposed  measure  might  be 
good  and  prudent  in  itself,  the 
very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  called  upon  the  house  to 
adopt  it,  could  not  fail  of  creating 
great  alarm  in  their  minds  ;  such 
at  least,  was  the  effect  which  it 
had  upon  his.  For  his  part,  he 
had  imagined  that  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  navy  was  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  usual  w?ay  ;  or,  that  if 
any  uncommon  mode  was  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object,  some  intimation  of  it 
would  have  been  given  to  the 
house.  When  the  precipitancy 
rvith  which  it  w  as  required  to  pass 
this  bill,  wras  also  required  in  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  condescended  to  adduce 
some  argument  to  proye  its  neces¬ 
sity  ;  but,  in  the  present  case, 
which  any  plain  man  can  hardly 
conceive  to  be  different,  no  reason 
or  argument  whatever  is  attempt¬ 


ed  to  he  urged.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  wdio  may  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  protections  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  secrete  themselves.  The 
manner  of  proposing  this  bill  was 
altogether  so  extraordinary  and 
objectionable,  that  be  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  it 
his  negative.  Fie  had  heard  no 
arguments  that  proved  its  pro¬ 
priety  ;  be  knew  of  no  sudden  emer¬ 
gency  that  urged  its  necessity,  even 
if  he  did  know  such,  some  time 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  him 
to  wreigh  the  force  of  such  argu¬ 
ments,  and  examine  the  nature  of 
such  an  emergency,  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  three  or  four  votes 
on  a  measure  of  which  no  notice 
of  any  sort  had  been  given  ;  and 
of  which  no  idea  had  ever  entered 
his  mind.  If  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  persisted  in  hurrying  the 
bill  through  thehousein  the  man¬ 
ner  proposed,  he  must  give  it  his 
decided  negative,  howrever  reluc¬ 
tantly  he  opposed  any  measure 
that  wTas  said  to  be  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  country.  For, 
from  wFat  he  had  lately  seen,  he 
must  view  all  the  measures  of  mi¬ 
nisters  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  and  the  present 
measure  he  regarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  as  it  went  directly  to  rob 
them  of  the  few  remaining  privi¬ 
leges  they  were  still  permitted  to 
enjoy. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  replied,  that  if  every  mea¬ 
sure  adopted  against  the  designs 
of  France,  was  to  be  considered 
as  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  this 
country,  then  indeed  his  idea  of 
liberty  differed  very  whdely  from 
that  which  seemed  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  The  house  would  recollect, 
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however  that  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  might  say  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  given  notice  of  the 
present  motion,  though  he  had 
not  judged  it  prudent  then  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to 
be  put  into  execution.  Neither 
could  it  be  fairly  supposed  that 
the  present  measure  was  to  be 
brought  forward  as  the  usual  one 
for  augmenting  the  navy.  A  bill 
of  the  nature  of  the  latter  was  in¬ 
troduced  about  ten  days  ago,  and 
at  that  time  he  stated  to  the  house, 
that  if  they  acceded  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  augmentation  of  the  navy, 
they  must  adopt  some  vigorous 
measure  to  make  that  augmenta¬ 
tion  effectual,  as  nothing  but  a 
law  of  a  vigorous  nature  could 
succeed  in  making  the  intended 
number  of  seamen  complete. 
When  the  honourable  gentleman 
complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bill  was  to  be  hurried 
through  the  house,  and  hinted  that 
it  was  too  frequently  resorted  to, 
he  saw  the  suspension  of  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  act  was  lurking  in  his 
mind.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  would  have  a  long  notice 
given  of  the  present  motion,  and 
would  retard  its  progress  through 
the  house.  He  acknowledges  that 
were  it  not  passed  in  a  day,  those 
whom  it  might  concern  might  elude 
its  effect,  thus  himself  assigning  the 
reason  for  its  immediate  adoption, 
But  if  the  measure  be  necessary, 
and  that  a  notice  of  it  would  en¬ 
able  its  effect  to  be  eluded,  how 
can  the  honourable  gentleman’s 
opposition  to  it  be  accounted  for 
but  from  a  desire  to  obstruct  the 
defence  of  the  country  ?  [Mr. 
Tierney  called  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  to  order.  This 
language,  Sir,  said  he,  addressing 


the  Speaker,  surely  is  not  parlia¬ 
mentary,  and  upon  you  only,  Sir, 
can  I  call  for  protection.] 

The  Speaker  observed,  that 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  sentiments  of 
a  member,  if  conveyed  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  clearly  marked  that 
intention,  was,  without  doubt, 
irregular  and  unparliamentary 
but  if  it  argued  no  such  intention 
there  was  no  room  for  censuring 
it  as  disorderly  ;  if,  therefore,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that 
such  was  the  fair  import  of  the 
language  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  they  would  judge  of 
it  accordingly,  but  they  would 
first  wait  to  hear  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  explanation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  said,  that  he  feared  the  house 
must  wait  a  long  time,  if  they 
waited  for  his  explanation  on  the 
present  subject.  The  sense  of 
what  he  advanced  was,  that  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  in  question.  That  if 
notice  was  to  he  given  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  under  consideration,  such  no¬ 
tice  would  only  serve  to  elude  its 
execution,  and  therefore  no  man 
could  be  justified  to  himself  in 
opposing  the  necessary  expedition 
that  made  the  measure  effectual ; 
or  if  he  did,  he  must  surely  appear 
to  obstruct  the  measures  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
unparliamentary  to  state  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  actuated  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen,  bnt  it  was  impose 
sible  to  go  into  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  question,  without  some¬ 
times  hinting  at  the  motives  that 
induced  an  opposition  to  it.  He 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  tha 
house  the  propriety  and  necessity 
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of  the  arguments  he  had  urged, 
and  he  would  not  depart  from  any 
thing  he  had  there  advanced,  by 
either  retracting  or  explaining 
them. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  that 
night,  and  afterwards  passed  :  but 
the  words  employed  by  Mr.  Pitt 


were  considered  to  be  so  person¬ 
ally  offensive  by  Mr.  Tierney, 
that  he  called  upon  his  great  poli¬ 
tical  antagonist  for  satisfaction  in 
the  field.  The  parties  met  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  the  affair 
terminated  as  we  have  related  in 
our  Chronicle  (p.  49.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Comers  a  turns  in  the  House  of  Lords  relating  to  Ireland.  Motions  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster ,  for  Committees  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  Ireland.  Strangers  excluded.  Numbers  on  the 
Divisions.  Copies  of  the  Addresses  moved.  Lord  George  Caven¬ 
dish  s  Resolutions.  Mr.  Box’s  Motion.  His  Majesty  s  Messages. 
Lord  Grenville  s  Bill  to  enable  the  Militia  to  serve  in  Ireland.  De¬ 
bates  upon  it.  Passed. 


The  affairs  of  Ireland  naturally 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Parliament  during  this  session. 

On  the  22 d  of  November,  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  without  making 
any  specific  motion,  entered  large¬ 
ly  into  the  state  of  that  country. 
The  state  of  the  empire  in  gene¬ 
ral,  he  observed,  was  materially 
altered  since  the  preceding  session ; 
many  interesting  political  events 
had  taken  place  ;  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  amongst  these  was  certainly 
the  rupture  of  the  late  negotiation 
for  peace.  This, as  was  declared, by 
the  highest  authority, to  that  house 
and  to  the  country,  was  broken 
off  on  no  trivial  grounds  ;  it  was 
in  consequence  of  no  less  a  cause 
than  a  settled  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  to  subvert 
the  constitution  and  government 
of  this  kingdom.  If  the  statement 
was  just,  he  entreated  their  lord- 
ships  to  look  at  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  which  such  a  prospect 
presented.  Pie  should  argue  upon 
the  supposition,  that  this  represen¬ 


tation  was  just,  though  his  own 
opinion  was  very  different.  If  the 
contest  became  a  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  part  of  both  go¬ 
vernments,  what  was  the  end  to 
which  it  would  lead  l  what  was  to 
be  the  situation  of  the  country 
under  this  protracted  expendi¬ 
ture,  when  its  finances  already  were 
depressed  and  embarrassed  ?  If 
this  event  of  the  negotiation  had 
been  foreseen  (as  had  confidently 
been  asserted),  ought  not  provision 
to  have  been  made  to  support  the 
burdens  which  it  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  ?  ought  not  some  means  to 
have  been  employed  to  enable  us  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  cause  from 
which  the  necessity  of  the  contest 
proceeded '{  If  we  were  merely  to 
stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  if 
the  war  was  to  be  protracted  a 
year  longer  upon  this  footing,  the 
resources  of  this  country  could 
not  sustain  the  embarrassments 
which  would  arise  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  we  endured  already. 
To  judge  of  our  situation,  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the 
recent  events  of  the  war.  No 
person  rejoiced  more  than  he  did 
in  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
Dutch  fleet ;  yet  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  brilliant  exploit  upon 
the  state  of  the  nation?  It  was 
acknowledged  that  some  design 
liad  been  in  agitation,  some  dan¬ 
ger  had  been  threatened  ;  and  the 
impending  mischief  had  for  the 
moment  been  turned  aside  ;  but 
was  the  experiment  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  ?  were  we  to  contend  merely 
to  parry  the  blow  which  aimed  at 
our  existence?  In  such  a  system 
he  saw  nothing  but  ruin  to  our  re¬ 
sources,  nothing  but  complete  de¬ 
struction  to  the  oppressed  and  tot¬ 
tering  fabric  of  our  finances.  They 
had  indeed  been  extolled  as  ade¬ 
quate  to  any  exertions  we  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  ;  but  he 
professed  himself  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover  upon  what  foundation  this 
sanguine  representation  had  been 
built.  He  did  not  deny  that  we 
had  great  means  of  defence  ;  but 
he  must  complain  of  their  impro¬ 
per  application,  and  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  consequences  that  re¬ 
sulted.  There  were  rumours  of 
new  schemes  of  finance,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  ways  of  supporting 
the  efforts  which  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  exert ;  and  this  did  not 
furnish  a  very  encouraging  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  our  situation. 

If,  however,  the  enemy  was  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  the  best  mode  of  repelling 
the  danger  was  to  interest  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  defence  of 
the-  advantages  they  enjoyed,  to 
convince  them  they  had  some¬ 
thing  worth  contending  for,  and 
to  impress  the  nation  with  the 
blessing  which  it  might  lose.  It 


was  necessary  also,  that  every  part 
of  the  countryshould  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  general  defence.  His 
lordship  said, he  feared  that  this  was 
not  the  case  :  he  had  seen  a  paper, 
stating  the  supplies  of  the  present 
year,  which  enumerated,  amongst 
other  articles,  a  sum  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Ireland  ;  and  this  was  set 
down  as  a  reason  for  continuing 
the  restriction  on  the  Bank.  If 
Ireland,  instead  of  being  assisted  by 
England,  was  now  (to  say  nothing 
more)  but  a  dead  weight  upon  her 
in  her  present  embarrassed  state,  it 
was  a  consideration  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  When  our 
resources  were  so  vaunted,  it  was 
a  painful  reflection  to  know,  that 
the  sister  kingdom  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the 
general  cause.  If  Ireland  wras  re¬ 
duced  to  such  a  state  of  wretch¬ 
edness,  that  men  actually  died  for 
want,  without  any  failure  of  the 
natural  supplies  of  subsistence  ;  if 
manufacturers  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  formerly  they  had  been 
most  flourishing,  were  reduced  to 
nothing  ;  if  the  industry  of  the 
people  was  suspended ;  to  what 
cause  was  it  to  be  ascribed  ?  When 
the  increasing  commerce  of  this 
country  was  made  a  subject  of 
exultation,  who  would  rejoice  to 
think  it  was  increased  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  sister  kingdom  ? 
If  the  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  England  found  their 
trade  extended,  he  was  persuaded 
they  were  too  generous,  too  libe¬ 
ral,  too  high  spirited,  and  too  just, 
to  wish  to  engross  profits  in  which 
their  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland 
did  not  participate.  In  the  ad¬ 
dresses  which  had  been  sent  about, 
to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  distressed  manufactur- 
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crs  in  Ireland,  it  was  stated,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  out 
of  employment  and  starving.  He 
referred  their  lordships  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  made  by  the  Lord-mayor 
of  Dublin  for  relief ;  by  which 
document  it  appeared,  that  up¬ 
wards  of  37,000  manufacturers 
were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
distress  in  that  city.  To  prove 
the  fact,  by  another  instance — in 
the  towns  of  Belfast  and  Newry, 
the  customs  had  usually  produced 
150,000L  ;  the  present  produce 
of  them  would  not  amount  to  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  sum.  The 
causes  of  these  unhappy  effects 
therefore  must  originate  in  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  internal 
system  of  the  country.  Last  year, 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  their 
state,  in  vain  he  predicted  the 
consequences  which  our  system 
had  now  produced.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  was  now  more 
urgent;  and  by  every  motive  of 
justice  and  policy,  we  were  called 
upon  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
the  sister  kingdom  suffered,  and 
to  prevent  those  which  might  ul¬ 
timately  extend  to  us.  It  had  been 
said,  that  for  their  lordships  to 
interfere  would  be  to  usurp  an 
authority  over  an  independent 
country  ;  to  which  his  answer  was, 
that  the  circumstances  were  such 
as  might  be  the  foundation  of  an 
address  for  the  recal  of  a  viceroy, 
and,  therefore,  the  house  was  com¬ 
petent  to  the  review  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings.  To  move  this  address 
was  far  from  his  intention  ;  he 
highly  respected  the  character  of 
the  present  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  he  was  convinced  that  he 
used  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  its  distresses ;  but  he 


must  contend,  that  the  plan,  so 
unwise  in  its  application,  and  so 
obstinately  pursued,  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  calamities  which  it  en¬ 
dured.  The  plan  was  a  plan  of  ill- 
judged  severity,  severity  not  only 
against  individuals,  but  against  the 
country  itself.  Nor  were  the  mea¬ 
sures  warranted  by  sound  policy. 
Men,  influenced  by  their  passions, 
which  were  kept  constantly  irrita¬ 
ted  and  inflamed,  might  sometimes 
proceed  to  inexcusable  lengths  ; 
but  this  did  not  justify  a  system  of 
oppression.  In  observing  the  state 
of  Ireland,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  him  was  the  light  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  the  military 
to  view  an  Irishman,  and  the  fatal 
effects  of  encouraging  such  unjust 
prejudices :  in  their  estimation, 
every  Irishman  was  a  rebel  to  the 
English  government,  and  all  kinds 
of  insult  were  exercised  on  this 
supposition,  even  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  things  were 
as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  within 
seven  miles  of  London.  His  lord- 
ship  related  one  circumstance,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  insult  to 
w  hich  every  man  there  was  liable. 
The  curfew  wras  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  been  considered,  as  a  de- 
gradingbadge  of  servitude;  it  had 
been  established  in  Ireland,  with 
all  the  rigour  of  barbarous  times. 
An  instance  had  occurred  within 
his  own  knowledge,  in  which  a 
party  of  soldiers  had  come  to  the 
house  of  a  man  by  the  road  side  ; 
they  insisted  upon  his  extinguish¬ 
ing  his  fire  and  candle ;  the  man 
entreated  that  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain  his  light,  because 
his  infant  daughter  was  in  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  the  mother  hanging 
over  the  child  in  its  bed,  in  agony 
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at  its  distress,  and  waiting  in 
hopes  of  a  favourable  moment,  to 
offer  it  some  relief,  which  she 
could  not  possibly  do  in  the  dark. 
The  party,  however,  insisted  that 
the  fire  and  light  should  be  extin¬ 
guished,  and  all  farther  opposition 
would  have  been  fatal. 

In  former  times  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  Englishmen  to  hold  the 
infamous  proceedings  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  in  detestation :  one  of  the 
greatest  horrors  with  which  it  was 
attended  was,  that  the  accused,  ig- 
norant  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  of  his  accuser,  was  torn 
from  his  family,  immured  in  a  pri¬ 
son, and  left  in  the  most  cruel  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  period  of  his  con¬ 
finement,  or  the  fate  which  await¬ 
ed  him.  To  this  injustice,  abhor¬ 
red  by  protestants  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Inquisition,  were  the 
people  of  Ireland  exposed.  All 
confidence,  all  security,  were  ta¬ 
ken  away.  In  alluding  to  the 
Inquisition,  he  had  omitted  to 
mention  one  of  its  characteristic 
features.  If  the  supposed  culprit 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  be 
was  put  to  the  rack,  to  extort  con¬ 
fession  of  whatever  crime  was  alle¬ 
ged  against  him  by  the  pressure  of 
torture.  The  same  proceedings 
had  been  introduced  in  Ireland. 
When  a  man  was  taken  up  on  sus¬ 
picion,  he  was  put  to  the  torture  ; 
nay,  even  if  he  was  merely  accused 
ot  concealing  the  guilt  of  another. 
The  rack,  indeed,  was  not  at  hand  ; 
but  the  punishment  of  picqueting, 
(which  had  been  for  some  years 
abolished,  as  too  inhuman,  even  in 
the  dragoon  service,)  was  largely 
practised.  He  had  known  a  man, 
in  order  to  extort  confession  of  his 
own  supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of 
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some  of  his  neighbours,  picqueted 
till  he  actually  fainted  ;  picqueted 
a  second  time  till  he  fainted  again  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him¬ 
self,  picqueted  a  third  time,  till 
he  once  more  fainted ;  and  all 
upon  mere  suspicion!  Nor  was 
this  the  only  species  of  torture: 
men  had  been  taken  and  hung  up 
till  they  were  half  dead,  and  then 
threatened  with  the  repetition  of 
this  cruel  treatment,  unless  they 
made  confession  of  the  imputed 
guilt.  These  were  not  particular 
acts  of  cruelty,  exercised  by  men 
abusing  the  power  committed  to 
them,  but  they  formed  a  part  of 
our  system.  They  were  notorious  ; 
and  no  person  could  say  who 
would  be  the  next  victim  of  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  which  he 
saw  others  endure.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  all ;  their  lordships, 
no  doubt,  would  recollect  the  fa¬ 
mous  proclamation  issued  by  a 
military  commander  in  Ireland, 
requiring  the  people  to  give  up 
their  arms.  It  never  was  denied 
that  this  proclamation  was  illegal ; 
though  defended  on  some  suppo¬ 
sed  necessity;  but  it  was  not 
surprising,  that  reluctance  had 
been  shown  to  comply  with  it,  by 
men  who  conceived  the  constitu¬ 
tion  gave  them  a  right  to  keep 
arms  in  their  houses  for  their  own 
defence ;  and  they  could  not  but 
feel  indignation  in  being  called 
upon  to  give  up  that  right.  In 
the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
greatest  cruelties  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  :  if  any  one  was  suspected 
of  having  concealed  weapons  of 
defence,  his  house,  his  furniture, 
and  all  his  property,  was  burnt : 
but  this  was  not  all  ;  if  it  was 
supposed  that  any  district  had  not 
surrendered  all  the  arms  which  it 
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contained,  a  party  was  sent  out  to 
collect  the  number  at  which  it  was 
rated ;  and,  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  thirty  houses  were 
sometimes  burned  down  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  night.  Officers  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  discretionally 
the  quantity  of  arms  ;  and  upon 
their  opinions  these  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  followed.  Many  such  ca¬ 
ses  might  be  enumerated ;  but, 
from  prudential  motives,  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  draw  a  veil  over  more  ag¬ 
gravated  facts  which  he  could 
have  stated,  and  which  he  was 
willing  to  attest  before  the 
privy  council,  or  at  their  lord- 
ships’  bar.  These  facts  were  well 
known  in  Ireland,  but  they  could 
not  be  made  public  through  the 
channel  of  the  newspapers,  for 
fear  of  that  summary  mode  of 
punishment  which  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  towards  the  Northern  Star, 
when  a  party  of  troops,  in  open 
day  (and  in  a  town  where  the  ge¬ 
neral’s  head-quarters  were),  went 
and  destroyed  all  the  offices  and 
property  belonging  to  that  paper  : 
it  was  thus  authenticated  accounts 
were  suppressed.  His  Lordship 
concluded  with  entreating  the 
house  to  take  into  serious  consi¬ 
deration  its  present  measures, 
which,  instead  of  removing  dis¬ 
contents, had  increased  the  number 
of  the  discontented  :  the  moment 
of  conciliation  was  not  yet  pass¬ 
ed  ;  but  if  the  system  were  not 
changed,  he  was  convinced  Ire¬ 
land  would  not  remain  connected 
with  this  country  five  years  lon¬ 
ger. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  reply,  said, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  brought  forward,  on  the 
vague  grounds  and  isolated  facts 


upon  which  it  was  supported. 
The  noble  baron  had  spoken  of 
our  depressed  resources,  and  ill- 
applied  means  of  defence ;  and 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
should  the  war  be  protracted  ano¬ 
ther  year,  its  sure  consequence 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  countrv. 
An  opinion  so  disheartening  and 
unfounded,  he  hoped,  would  be 
singular.  For  his  part,  he  was 
fully  satisfied,  that  we  had  means 
and  resources  abundantly  suffici¬ 
ent  to  prosecute  the  contest,  not 
only  for  one  year,  but  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  the  imagination  of 
any  man  could  suppose  the  enemy 
to  pursue  it.  Our  naval  exploits, 
our  brilliant  victories,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  resulting  from  them, 
were  just  reasons  for  exultation. 
But  what  are  we  told  ? — that  we  had 
only  parried  a  danger  !  Could  the 
house  hear  with  patience  so  low 
a  statement  of  our  important  suc¬ 
cesses  ?  Whatever  our  situation 
was,  be  it  more  or  less  exposed 
to  difficulty  and  danger,  it  admo¬ 
nishes  us  cordially  to  unite  in  the 
defence  of  our  constitution.  For 
the  necessity  of  this  concurrence, 
he  appealed,  not  only  to  England, 
but  to  every  branch  and  member 
of  the  British  empire,  whose  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  and  safety,  as  w7ell 
as  that  of  the  public,  must  depend 
on  this  co-operation.  He  was  far 
from  being  able  to  discern  what 
should  alienate  the  affections  of 
Ireland,  or  indispose  her  from 
this  general  union.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  to  hear  this  govern¬ 
ment  accused  of  hostile  disposi¬ 
tions  towards  the  sister  country,  or 
of  eagerness  to  keep  up  in  it  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  coercion.  He  confidently 
appealed  to  the  house,  whether  we 
had  ever  abandoned  measures  of 
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concession  or  conciliation  ?  For 
the  whole  space  of  thirty  years 
his  Majesty’s  government  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  same 
uniform  tenderness  of  regard,  by 
the  same  adherence  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  mild  system.  Amongst 
the  various  instances  exhibited,  of 
liberality  and  kindness  on  the  part 
of  this  country  towards  Ireland, 
he  adverted  to  the  establishment 
of  its  parliament  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  legislature,  and  a  wide  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  commercial  privi¬ 
leges.  Fie  denied  that  we  could 
enter  into  a  discussion  like  the 
present,  consistently  with  this  in¬ 
dependence  which  wre  had  thus 
sanctioned :  it  would  be  an  un¬ 
due  interference  with  the  Irish 
legislature,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  a  manifest  breach  of  solemn 
compact.  The  agitation  of  the 
question  would  be  an  impropriety 
in  the  house,  and  he  need  use 
no  farther  arguments  to  prove  it. 
But  that  which  had  excited  his  as¬ 
tonishment  in  the  Earl  of  Moira’s 
speech,  was,  the  cruelties  said  to 
be  promoted  by  the  British  mili¬ 
tary,  at  the  instigation  of  our  go¬ 
vernment.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
arduous  task  to  exonerate  the  for¬ 
mer  from  any  charges  of  inhuma¬ 
nity.  Bravery,  clemency,  and  good 
nature,  were  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  English  disposition. 
That  there  might  not  be  individual 
exceptions,  he  pretended  not  to 
say ;  but,  if  such  excesses  were 
perpetrated,  were  there  no  courts 
of  justice,  no  laws,  no  magistrates, 
no  tribunals  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  oppressed  ?  Ireland  had  its 
juries  as  well  as  this  country,  and 
the  same  safeguards  were  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  lives  of  Irishmen  as 
for  those  of  Englishmen.  Indeed, 
if  a  system  so  rigorous  as  was  de¬ 


scribed,  had  been  pursued,  it 
must  naturally  be  resented  by  a 
spirited  and  independent  people. 
But  what  was  the  object  for  which 
these  troops  were  sent  over  ?  To 
protect  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  conspiracy  and  assas¬ 
sination  ;  to  overawe  and  coun¬ 
teract  the  machinations  of  a  set  of 
men,  who  were  actively  plotting 
the  destruction  of  their  country, 
and  favouring  the  designs  of  our 
most  inveterate  enemy.  If  against 
such  men  they  had  been  at  times 
incited  to  acts  of  harshness  and 
severity ;  if  they  had  been  occa¬ 
sionally  warmed  into  a  sense  of 
indignation,  which  broke  out  into 
insults  and  outrages,  no  one,  who 
understood  the  heart  of  man, 
would  wonder.  What  was  more 
natural  than  that  a  large  body 
of  Englishmen  should  be  enraged 
against  the  abettors  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  to  deliver  up  the  country  to 
the  French  invaders  ?  That  such 
a  system  did  exist,  had  been  pro¬ 
ved  :  and  that  large  sums  had 
been  distributed  to  hire  assassins 
to  murder  those  who  were  inimi¬ 
cal  to  their  traitorous  plans  ;  to 
intimidate  all  witnesses,  who  came 
to  give  evidence  against  them  ; 
and  even  to  deter  juries  from  giv¬ 
ing  a  conscientious  verdict.  Were 
not  the  same  terrors  suspended  o  ver 
the  heads  of  the  judges  and  magis¬ 
trates,  in  order  to  scare  them  from 
the  performance  of  their  sacred  du¬ 
ty  ?  Was  this  a  system  to  he  viewed 
with  the  cool  composure,  and  de¬ 
liberate  circumspection,  of  civil 
prudence  ?  Impossible !  But  it 
was  the  cause  which  was  to  be  la¬ 
mented  ;  and  if  it  had  instigated 
some  spirited  individuals  to  acts 
of  cruelty,  they  were  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  those  men  whose  atroci¬ 
ous  conduct  and  evil  designs  had 
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provoked  them.  Keen,  notwith¬ 
standing,  must  be  the  regretwhich 
such  unwarrantable  revenge  had 
excited  in  every  humane  bosom. 
The  same  sensations  must  be 
awakened  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Irish :  and  here  he  could  not 
withhold  joining  the  tribute  of 
praise  paid  by  Earl  Moira  to  the 
present  governor  of  Ireland.  No 
public  man,  placed  in  so  critical  a 
situation  as  Lord  Camden,  had 
ever  displayed  more  exemplary 
moderation  in  the  discharge  of  a 
painful  duty.  If  severe  measures 
had  been  adopted,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  had  required 
them ;  and  if  any  partial  abuses  ex¬ 
isted,  they  had  been  called  out  by 
treason.  He  could  not  therefore 
see  what  utility  could  be  derived 
from  the  removal  of  a  person  whose 
conduct  was  thus  commendable, 
and  whose  only  care  seemed  to  be  a 
punctual  execution  of  the  laws. 
If  any  abuse  attended  the  system, 
on  which  the  government  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  acted,  the  laws  were 
open  to  grant  redress,  and  inflict 
punishment.  No  imputation  could 
justly  be  cast  upon  the  British 
military,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  it,  and  were  paid  by  that  coun¬ 
try  for  defending  its  liberties. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  English  mi¬ 
litary  who  acted  on  these  lament¬ 
able  occasions.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  were  actively 
employed  in  the  same  service ; 
and  to  their  spirited  exertions 
the  Irish  would  owe  their  laws, their 
properties,  and  their  lives.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  press,  which  was  said 
most  unjustly  to  be  abridged  of  all 
its  freedom,  he  held  now  in  his 
hands  a  printed  paper,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  were  too  shocking 


to  be  read  :  its  avowed  object  was 
to  point  out  innocent  men,  by 
name,  to  the  poignard  of  assassins. 
It  loaded  his  Majesty  with  the 
most  opprobious  epithets,  and  it 
reviled  the  English  nation  with 
every  term  of  contumely,  affirm¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
Irishman  to  wrest  from  the  hand 
of  English  ruffians  the  property 
which  those  English  ruffians  had 
wrested  from  their  ancestors.  This 
wa3  no  ambiguous  language ;  it 
developed  the  project  of  separa¬ 
ting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
an  object  which  was  suggested  by 
France :  and  if  this  impious  at¬ 
tempt  should  succeed,  wrhat  would 
be  the  result,  but  that  confusion, 
anarchy,  and  the  public  enemy, 
would  rush  in  upon  this  country  ? 
Such  was  the  situation  to  which 
an  open  conspiracy  had  reduced 
the  sister  kingdom  ;  and  how  could 
it  be  ameliorated  but  by  a  system 
of  vigorous  laws ;  nor  could  such 
laws  be  enforced  without  entrust¬ 
ing  great  power  to  those  on  whom 
we  imposed  the  arduous  task  of 
enforcing  them.  The  question 
was,  would  their  lordships  inter¬ 
pose  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
tell  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  magistracy,  that  we  were 
more  careful  of  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  their  people  than 
they  themselves  were  ;  and  that 
the  English  military  were  not  to 
obey  the  Irish  laws,  but  the  arbi¬ 
trary  instructions  of  the  British 
parliament  ? 

Earl  Moira,  in  reply,  said,  that 
no  sentiment  had  fallen  from  him  to 
that  effect.  He  had  not  reprobated 
the  troops  in  Ireland  for  obeying 
the  law,  but  he  had  reprobated  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  repugnant  to  the 
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feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  British  character, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  real 
interests  of  both  countries. 

He  asked  the  noble  secretary, 
whether  he  knew  of  any  point, 
under  the  general  relation  of  the 
two  countries  to  each  other,  in 
which  any  peer  of  parliament  had 
a  clearer  right  to  address  them 
than  himself  on  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  ?  and,  if  he  were  now  to  move 
an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  re¬ 
move  lord  Camden,  whether  he 
was  not  competent  to  make,  and 
the  house  to  agree  to  such  a  mo- 
tion  ?  He  referred  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  a  reign  when 
no  privileges  of  the  parliament 
were  supposed  to  encroach  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown — 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Xld. 
The  case  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale.  The  parliament  of 
Scotland  was  then  independent  of 
this  country,  and  both  stood  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  situation  that  Ireland 
now  did  respecting  England  ;  and 
yet  the  parliament  here  came  to  a 
vote,  that  the  evil  counsellors 
about  the  king  were  a  grievance, 
and  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale 
was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  any 
office  or  place  of  trust,  whilst  he 
was  in  Scotland  :  which  vote  was 
doubtless  intended  to  have  been 
followed  by  an  impeachment, 
which  did  not  take  place,  owing  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament 
which  soon  ensued.  But  this 
illustrated  the  principle,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  right  of  a  member 
of  the  British  parliament  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  advising  his 
Majesty  to  remove  any  of  his  mi¬ 
nisters  in  such  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  as  were  possessed  of  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  of  its  own.  If,  there¬ 


fore,  from  motives  of  respect  to 
the  high  station  and  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  lord  Camden,  he  forbore 
agitating  the  question,  it  was  not 
because  he  was  not  entitled  so  to 
do,  if  there  existed  a  necessity  for 
so  doing. 

Lord  Grenville,  he  said,  had 
only  taken  notice  of  partial  points 
and  incidental  abuses.  He  had 
stated  facts ;  a  combination,  he 
would  admit,  was  formed  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  a  most  powerful  alarm¬ 
ing  combination  ;  but  coercion  was 
not  the  means  of  dissolving  it.  But 
it  was  said,  had  not  the  course  of 
conduct  adopted  by  the  British  le¬ 
gislature  for  these  thirty  years  past 
been  a  uniform  series  of  concilia¬ 
tory  measures  ?  to  this  he  replied, 
that  it  did  not  become  the  secretary 
of  state  to  lay  much  stress  on  the 
conduct  of  the  British  legislature 
towards  Ireland,  while,  by  his  own 
admission,  it  had  exercised  an  au¬ 
thority  so  unwarrantable,  that  the 
British  legislature  fifteen  years 
since,  on  a  principle  of  justice, 
thought  fit  to  renounce  it  altoge¬ 
ther. 

There  existed  a  conspiracy  of 
united  Irishmen ;  and  many  per¬ 
sons  who  had  joined  that  body 
had  committed  acts  culpable  in 
the  extreme;  but  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  cause  assigned  just  now 
was  the  real  one.  It  was  not  ori¬ 
ginally  with  the  design  of  over¬ 
turning  the  constitution  that  these 
Irishmen  united  ;  it  was  with  the 
view  of  a  parliamentary  reform  ; 
nor  could  they  be  censured  for 
this,  when  the  house  of  commons 
itself  had  come  to  a  resolution  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  was  far  from 
approving  the  outrages  alleged, 
and  some  of  which  he  did  not 
doubt  had  been  committed  ;  but 
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the  odious  detestable  practice  of 
assassination  did  not  arise  from 
any  settled  plan  to  overturn  go¬ 
vernment,  but  from  private  malice 
and  revenge,  the  effect  of  personal 
disputes.  The  state  of  Ireland 
was  most  deplorable  ;  it  was  too 
pressing  to  admit  delay  ;  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  an 
army  was  to  land  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  coercion?  Destruc¬ 
tion — which  would  extend  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  There  could  be  no  reliance 
placed  upon  the  people  unless 
they  had  hopes  of  conciliation  :  he 
again  most  strongly  recommended 
it.  He  stood  there  not  merely  as 
a  peer  of  parliament,  not  as  a 
member  of  a  judicial  assembly, 
but  in  the  capacity  of  an  heredi¬ 
tary  counsellor  of  the  crown.  He 
offered  this  advice  to  his  Majesty 
in  that  house,  he  offered  it  to  their 
lordships,  and  he  offered  it  to  the 
country,  conscious  of  having  per¬ 
formed  an  important  duty  in  these 
arduous  times. 

The  lord  chancellor  rose  to  rec¬ 
tify  an  expression,  he  said,  of  his 
noble  friend,  who  had  stated  that 
it  was  a  point  of  form  for  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  any  interference  with 
the  independent  legislature  of 
Ireland :  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
not  merely  the  form,  but  the  es¬ 
sence  of  public  faith  and  justice  : 
it  was  matter  of  fact,  that  Ireland 
was  as  competent  by  law  to  make 
laws,  superintend  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  enact  any  measure 
for  its  internal  regulation,  in  like 
manner  as  Great  Britain  ever  had 
done  formerly,  or  did,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  for  this  country ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  there 
the  parliament  had  an  unappeal¬ 
able  jurisdiction,  which  there  was 
no  power  in  this  kingdom  to  alter 


or  vary.  The  case  of  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  was  not  applicable, 
for  though  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  government,  it  was 
not  on  any  action  in  his  official 
capacity  that  the  vote  to  address 
his  Majesty  to  remove  him  was 
founded.  It  was  because  he  was 
one  of  the  Cabal  (as  the  famous 
administration  of  that  period,]  673, 
was  then  called,)  no*  on  account  of 
his  conduct  in  Scotland,  that  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  fell  under 
the  animadversion  of  parliament : 
there  was  no  attempt  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  interfere  with  the  Scottish 
parliament. 

It  was  too  true,  that  many  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  assassinated  in 
Ireland,  and  many  more  have  been 
marked  out  for  assassination  :  this, 
though  lord  Moira  thought  it  arose 
from  malice  and  revenge,  was  to  him 
a  proof  that  there  existed  a  strong 
conspiracy  against  all  whose  duty 
it  was  to  preserve  order.  He  was 
calledupon,he  said, to  bear  this  testi¬ 
mony, and  also  to  notice  the  printed 
paper  before  mentioned  ;  by  which 
it  was  too  evident  that  a  number 
of  individuals  were  doomed  to  be 
the  victims  of  destruction  in  future. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  putting 
out  the  lights,  which  had  been 
considered  as  a  badge  of  slavery, 
it  depended  on  circumstances 
whether  it  was  so  or  not :  in  the 
present  instance,  it  was  a  humane 
as  well  as  a  prudent  regulation. 
If  there  was  good  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  there  were  dangerous 
conspiracies  carrying  on  in  the 
houses  in  question,  the  inhabitants 
were  prevented  from  incurring  the 
guilt,  and  rescued  from  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  nefarious  practices, 
by  enforcing  the  extinction  of 
fire  and  candle :  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  its  being  improperly  en- 
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forced ;  it  was  a  measure  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land;  they  had  considered  and 
determined  on  it ;  for  us,  it  was 
useless  to  cavil  at  it,  as  there  was 
no  power  in  this  country  to  put 
an  end  to  that  regulation  :  it  was 
particularly  unfit  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  house,  as  their  lord- 
ships  had  no  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland 
in  the  first  place  ;  and  no  power  to 
redress  them,  if  existing,  in  the 
second.  They  could  not  pass  an 
opinion  on  them  regularly,  nor 
could  they  attempt  to  act,  without 
subverting  law,  and  counteracting 
authority.  But  arms  had  been 
demanded,  when  they  were  retain¬ 
ed  only  for  self-defence.  This 
might  be  a  fact,  and  yet  might 
be  justified  by  the  same  neces¬ 
sity.  Times  of  extraordinary  dan¬ 
ger  required  vigorous  exertions. 
But  was  this  any  proof  that  Ire¬ 
land  was  not  governed  by  law  ? 
Those  who  best  knew  the  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law  there  would 
attest,  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
concerning  the  due  administration 
of  justice  in  that  country.  It  was 
from  misinformation,  or  from  too 
hasty  zeal,  that  any  insinuations 
were  thrown  upon  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament  by  the  noble  lord,  as  if 
it  would  not  take  care  of  the 
welfare  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
a  hope,  that  in  future  a  little  re¬ 
flection  would  take  place  before 
any  observations  were  made  pub¬ 
lic  which  might  irritate  the  minds 
of  men,  and  which,  resting  upon 
bare  assertion,  however  respect¬ 
able,  could  lead  only  to  erroneous 
conclusions. 

VOL.  XL. 


Earl  Moira  said,  that  he  sus¬ 
pected  the  paper  alluded  to  was 
only  an  invention,  to  justify  the 
measures  adopted  and  complained 
of  in  Ireland.  No  printer  of  a 
newspaper  could  have  gained  it 
from  an  authentic  source  ;  for  no 
man  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for 
assassination  would  communicate 
his  own  criminal  intention,  or  that 
of  his  colleagues.  It  wras  not  by 
a  system  of  terror  that  assassina¬ 
tion  was  to  be  prevented :  if  you 
wish  to  prevent  it  (continued  his 
lordship,)  awaken  them  to  the 
sense  of  its  baseness :  by  stating 
to  them  only  that  it  is  cruel,  you 
produce  no  good,  as  they  are  ac¬ 
tuated  by  passions  which  have 
been  worked  up  into  fury,  they 
cannot  be  deterred  by  any  thing 
you  can  say  of  cruelty.  Give 
them  an  elevated  idea  of  their 
own  condition ;  teach  them  to  feel 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  un¬ 
debased  by  guilt,  and  unstained 
by  the  foulest,  as  it  is  the  meanest 
of  crimes,  assassination  ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  convincing 
them  that  they  live  under  a  just 
and  equitable  government. 

Lord  Grenville  protested  that 
he  did  not  take  his  information 
from  any  newspaper,  but  from  a 
printed  hand-bill,  which  bore  at 
its  head  a  description  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  who  were  known 
as  witnesses,  informers,  and  spies, 
and  were  to  be  considered  as  proper 
objects  for  death — the  inference 
was,  that  every  person  concerned 
in  bringing  the  united  Irishmen  to 
justice  was  to  be  assassinated. 
He  trusted  that  he  knew  too  much 
of  the  disposition  of  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  public  assemblies  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  them  all  the  same  motives 
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and  the  same  views ;  but  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  most  of  the  acting  and 
leading  members  of  the  united 
Irishmen  was,  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  that  country,  and 
to  render  it  a  province  to  France. 

The  question  of  adjournment 
was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  after  tins 
discussion,  were  only  incidentally 
noticed  in  the  debates  of  the  house 
of  peers,  until  the  22d  of  March  ; 
when  on  the  duke  of  Bedford’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  dismissal  of  Ministers, 
the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  observed, 
that  every  syllable  which  Lord 
Moira  had  stated  regarding  the 
sister  country  was  contradicted 
by  plain  facts ;  and  added,  that 
so  imperfect  was  the  noble  earl’s 
information,  that  he  did  not  know 
that  even  in  his  own  house  trai¬ 
tors  were  employed  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  arms.  On  the  26th  of 
March,  when  both  the  noble  lords 
were  in  their  places,  the  earl  of 
Moira  rose  to  reply  to  this 
broad  contradiction.  He  opened 
the  subject  by  supporting  his  for¬ 
mer  assertions.  He  had  the  affi¬ 
davits  of  one  hundred  persons,  he 
said,  to  prove  that  terror  had  been 
employed  in  forcing  confessions 
from  individuals  against  them¬ 
selves,  and  against  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  that  torture  had  been  used, 
such  as  picqueting  and  half-hang¬ 
ing  ;  that  houses  had  been  burnt 
most  wantonly,  and  in  prodigious 
numbers,  The  deponents  were 
ready  to  come  forward  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  with  their  testimo¬ 
nies  ;  and  he  had  but  one  reason 
for  not  calling  upon  them,  which 
was,  the  irritated  state  of  Ireland ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  desisted 
from  doing  any  thing  to  exaspe¬ 


rate  :  but  if  he  was  obliged,  by  a 
denial  of  these  assertions,  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  proofs  of  them,  he  must, 
in  his  own  vindication,  make  them 
public  ;  otherwise,  he  would  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  placing  his  affi¬ 
davits  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  woolsack,  without 
stating  their  contents.  He  called 
upon  the  Marquess  to  advance  what 
he  thought  lit  upon  the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Downshire  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  was  well  convinced 
his  lordship  could  have  no  improper 
motive  for  introducing  the  subject, 
though  it  would  have  given  him  pe¬ 
culiar  satisfaction  not  to  have  it  agi- 
tated  here,  since,  lie  conceived,  that 
peers  of  a  British  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  had  no  right  to  discuss  the 
matter  ;  and  the  discussion  led  to 
danger.  Zeal  had  carried  the 
noble  lord  too  far  in  his  resent* 
ments  against  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  some  of  the  army,  per¬ 
haps  the  undisciplined  troops, 
might  have  done  wrong;  but  he 
would  contend  it  was  not  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  orders.  Excesses 
had  been  committed,  but  these 
had  been  exaggerated.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  American  war ; 
and  lord  Moira  might  remember 
(for  he  had  served  in  it  with  as 
much  benefit  to  his  country  as 
honour  to  himself,)  how  often  the 
opposition  newspapers  abused  the 
army  under  his  lordship’s  com¬ 
mand  for  outrages  and  cruelty  ; 
and  when  he  now  expressed  his 
anger  against  military  excesses, 
he  might  recollect  how  difficult  it 
wras  to  restrain  them.  Respect¬ 
ing  coercive  measures,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  them  ;  nor  would  he 
disown,  nor  was  he  ashamed,  of 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  ad- 
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vise  them ;  the  first  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  executive  government  to 
issue  the  proclamation  which  had 
appeared  in  the  county  of  Down. 
He  said  then,  and  he  said  now, 
that  the  united  Irishmen  held 
forth  the  emancipation  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics,  and  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  as  a  stalking  horse,  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant. 
Very  different  sentiments  were 
entertained  by  the  respectable 
and  reflecting  people  of  Ireland. 
He  never  knew  a  catholic  of  edu¬ 
cation  who  was  a  friend  to  what 
was  called  unqualified  emancipa¬ 
tion,  nor  an  enlightened  protes- 
tant  who  was  an  advocate  for  ra¬ 
dical  reform.  The  curfew  was 
the  mere  tolling  of  a  bell,  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their 
lights  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  that  practice  was  en¬ 
forced  only  in  the  proclaimed  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  to  the  proclamation, 
which  was  so  much  complained 
of,  as  an  engine  of  terror,  it  was 
no  terror  to  the  good;  it  was  a 
protection  to  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  in  their  persons  and  proper¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  all  who  did  not  seek  to 
make  Ireland  a  province  of  France. 

The  Marquess  then  read  some 
authentic  documents,  stating  the 
imports  and  exports,  excise  and 
customs  of  Belfast.  The  customs 
in  1795  amounted  to  101,000/., 
and  the  last  decrease  was  no  more 
than  7,0731.  Belfast  and  Cork 
were  the  only  towns  which  had 
suffered  a  defalcation  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  their  customs  since  the 
war  commenced,  whereas  the  city 
of  Dublin  had  benefited  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8,000 1.  Limerick,  Wa¬ 
terford,  and  Newry,  with  some 
other  ports,  had  had  a  proportion¬ 
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ate  increase.  The  principal  cause 
of  decrease  in  Belfast  was  owing 
to  a  less  quantity  of  rum  having 
been  imported  lately,  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  which,  as  an  Irishman, 
he  rejoiced,  and  which  he  consider¬ 
ed  as  an  important  national  advan¬ 
tage,  since  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  increase  of  distilleries  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture. 

Fie  adverted  again  to  the  mis¬ 
behaviour  of  the  military  ;  he  la¬ 
mented  it,  but  exonerated  the  go¬ 
vernment  from  anv  blame,  and 
general  Lake  in  particular,  who, 
he  said,  was  respected  by  the  trai¬ 
tors  themselves.  As  an  instance 
of  the  provocations  which  fre¬ 
quently  urged  the  military  to  act 
with  violence,  he  mentioned  the 
office  of  the  newspaper  printed  in 
Belfast  having  been  destroyed  by 
soldiers  belonging  to  a  regiment 
which  had  been  libelled  by  that 
paper.  The  soldiers  carried  an 
advertisement  expressing  their 
sorrow,  their  shame,  and  their  con¬ 
trition  for  what  they  had  done. 
The  printers  threw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  at  them,  and  refused  to  in¬ 
sert  it.  Upon  which  they  went 
to  the  office  and  destroyed  all  the 
materials,  but  they  submitted  im¬ 
mediately  to  their  officers,  and 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to 
their  outrage.  A  regiment  saw 
eight  or  ten  of  their  comrades  shot. 
These  excesses,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  who  forbade, 
and  who  punished  them. 

Lord  Moira  then  replied,  that 
as  the  Marquess  had  no  intention 
to  contradict  the  statement  he 
had  made,  he  was  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  farther 
in  the  proofs  of  his  assertions, 
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But  he  wished  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  coercion  ?  If  the  case  of 
Ireland  could  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Low  Countries  — — 

Here  he  was  called  to  order  by 
the  earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  hoped 
to  appear  justified  by  the  opinion 
of  both  the  lords  engaged  in  the 
conversation  in  interrupting  them, 
and  thus  putting  an  end  to  a  very  ir¬ 
regular  proceeding.  There  was  no 
need  of  any  proofs.  No  person 
could  doubt  that  the  earl  of  Moira 
was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  he  had  stated,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  he  had  taken  pains  not  to 
be  deceived  ;  but  he  trusted  that 
his  lordship  would  not  think  he 
had  a  right  to  force  every  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  to  an  issue  which 
was  not  necessary,  and  attended 
with,  danger. 

The  earl  of  Moira  said,  he  had 
only  one  observation  to  make  re¬ 
specting  the  documents  ;  that 
they  did  not  relate  to  any  casual 
excesses  of  the  troops  respecting 
which  government  could  not  be 
fairly  blamed.  They  were  of  a 
different  description :  one  parti¬ 
cularly  related  to - Here  his 

lordship  was  stopped  by  the  duke 
of  Athol,  who  disapproved  of 
farther  investigation,  and  wished 
their  lordships  to  recollect  that 
there  was  no  question  before  the 
house.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  house  do  adjourn. 

Lord  Carlisle  said  there  were 
two  ways  in  which  the  informa¬ 
tion  might  be  communicated  ;  by 
reading  the  affidavits  as  part  of 
a  speech,  or  by  laying  them  on  the 
table ;  but  they  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  chancellor’s  hands 
during  the  sitting  of  the  house. 

Lord  Moira  replied,  that  if  he 
laid  them  upon  the  table,  they  must 


be  made  public,  and  the  conse-* 
quence  would  be,  that  they  would 
be  printed.  He  would,  therefore, 
deposit  them  with  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  as  soon  as  the  house  ad¬ 
journed. 

Lord  Grenville  submitted  it  to 
the  noble  lord,  whether,  against 
his  own  opinion,  against  that  of 
the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  and 
against  the  judgment  of  the 
house,  which  was  anxious  to  stop 
the  agitation  of  so  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  subject,  he  wTould 
proceed  in  the  discussion. 

The  earl  of  Moira  acquiesced, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

After  the  actual  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  on  the  14th  of 
June,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  Ireland.  On  this,  as  on  a  si¬ 
milar  motion  in  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  following  night, 
strangers  were  excluded.  In  the 
Commons,  the  motion  wras  sup¬ 
ported  by  lord  George  Cavendish, 
General  Fitzpatrick,  Messrs.  W. 
Smith,  Tierney,  and  Nicholson, 
and  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Lawrence, 
Messrs.  Dundas,  Canning,  and 
Windham,  (Mr.  Pitt  was  not  pre¬ 
sent).  On  a  division  the  numbers 
wrere 

Ayes  -  -  -  43 

Noes  -  159 


Majority  116 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
address  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
in  order  that  it  might  be  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  the  house. 

“  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  sub¬ 
mit  our  opinion  to  his  Majesty, 
that  the  deplorable  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  calls  for  an  immediate  and 
total  change  of  counsels  and  mea- 
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sures  in  that  kingdom  :  that  if  the 
system  of  coercion,  enforced  in 
the  manner  it  has  been,  should 
succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  have  advised  it,  the 
conquest  of  a  desart  is  all  that 
can  be  obtained  by  it  ;  and 
that  Ireland,  so  reduced  and  so 
desolated,  can  in  no  way  be  pre¬ 
served  but  by  a  continued  waste 
of  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  for  which  no  other 
return  from  that  country  can  be 
rationally  expected,  but  impla¬ 
cable  hatred,  waiting  for  revenge  : 
—  That  if  these  measures  fail,  the 
possibility  of  which  no  wise  go¬ 
vernment  would  leave  out  of  its 
calculation,  Ireland  will  not  mere¬ 
ly  be  lost,  but  may  become  an 
accession  to  the  power  of  France, 
and  England  may  be  exposed  to 
the  issue  of  a  contest,  on  English 
ground,  not  for  acquisition  or  do¬ 
minion,  but  probably  for  exis¬ 
tence. 

“  We  should  fail  in  the  duty  we 
have  undertaken,  if  we  did  not, 
at  the  same  time,  express  to  your 
Majesty  our  absolute  conviction, 
that  no  change  of  system  in  Ire¬ 
land  would  be  effectual  to  its  pur¬ 
pose,  without  a  removal  of  those 
persons,  whose  counsels  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  present  calamities,  and 
who  cannot  in  reason  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  capable  of  correcting  their 
own  errors,  or  of  attempting  it 
with  sincerity  ;  and  whose  past 
conduct,  both  in  practice  and  pro¬ 
fession,  renders  it  impossible  for 
them,  even  were  they  to  act  on  a 
sincere  conviction  of  past  error,  to 
raise  an  expectation  in  Ireland,  of 
such  a  government,  on  temperate 
principles,  as  might  dispose  them 
all  to  submit  to  the  regular  and 
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indispensible  restraints  of  justice 
administered  according  to  law,  or 
even  to  accept  of  concessions  with¬ 
out  distrust,  or  of  benefits  with 
gratitude. 

“  Nothing  in  our  opinion,  but  a 
total  change  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
measures,  can  prevent  the  other¬ 
wise  certain  alienation,  and  more 
than  possible  separation,  of  that 
country  from  Great  Britain.” 

The  duke  of  Leinster’s  motion 
was  supported  by  the  dukes  of 
Devonshire,  Norfolk,  Bedford  and 
Leeds  :  the  earl  of  Suffolk  :  lords 
Fitzwilliam,  Moira,  Holland,  and 
Besborough.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquess 
ofTownshend,  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lord 

Grenville.  On  a  division  the 
numbers  were, 

Contents  -  »  18 

Not  Contents  -  -  51 


Majority  S3 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
address,  in  moving  which  the 
duke  of  Leinster’s  feelings,  from 
obvious  circumstances,  were  great-* 
ly  affected. 

44  To  present  an  humble  ad* 
dress  to  his  Majesty,  to  assure  his 
Majesty,  that  this  House  will  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  maintain  by 
all  just  means  in  their  power,  the 
honour,  independence  and  unity 
of  the  British  Empire  ;  that  con¬ 
sidering  his  Majesty’s  kingdom 
of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  empire,  and  the  connection 
of  that  kingdom  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  essential  to  the  general 
safety  and  local  prosperity  of 
both,  we  are  most  unfeignedly  af¬ 
flicted  at  beholding  the  disorders 
now  existing  in  several  parts,  and 
the  discontents  universally  pre^ 
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vailing  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  sister  kingdom ;  that  we  feel 
that  affliction  increased  in  a  very 
great  degree  when  we  reflect,  that 
though  every  member  of  this 
House,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
is  but  too  wrell  acquainted  with 
the  alarming  condition  of  that 
country  ;  yet  his  Majesty’s  Mi¬ 
nisters  have  not  thought  proper 
to  advise  his  Majesty  hitherto  to 
make  any  communication  on  the 
subject  to  this  House,  the  great 
hereditary  council  of  the  Crown. 

“  That,  in  this  state  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unprecedented  igno¬ 
rance,  this  House  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  its  indisputable 
right  of  approaching  his  Majesty’s 
throne,  with  an  humble  but  ear¬ 
nest  prayer,  that  his  Majesty  will 
deign  to  direct  the  proper  officer 
to  lay  before  this  House  a  full 
and  ample  statement  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs, 
and  of  the  measures  which  have 
hitherto  been  pursued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  averting  such  momentous 
evils. 

That  this  House,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  have  obtained  such  necessary 
information,  will  without  delay, 
as  it  is  in  duty  bound,  as  well  as 
by  inclination  willing,  employ 
every  exertion  of  assiduity,  and 
all  the  resources  of  its  best  wis¬ 
dom,  towards  the  discovery  of 
the  true  causes  of  these  disorders, 
their  nature  and  extent,  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  examination  into,  and  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  deliberate  consideration 
of,  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  of  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  country,  to  wdiich 
such  measures  were  applied,  so 
far  as  this  House  may  proceed 
consistently  with  the  acknow¬ 


ledged  relation  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

“  That  however  great  and 
alarming  the  disorders  and  dis¬ 
contents  now  prevailing  in  our 
sister  kingdom  notoriously  are, 
however  imminent  the  dangers 
which  at  this  awful  period  threat¬ 
en  its  future  happiness,  wre  will 
not  despair,  but  that  the  result  of 
such  enquiry  and  discussion  will 
enable  us  to  assist  his  Majesty, 
according  to  our  constitutional 
duty,  with  some  wrell  adapted  re¬ 
medy  of  such  efficacious  but  heal¬ 
ing  counsel,  as  may  tend  to  re¬ 
store  in  that  distracted  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  laws,  by  a  due  and 
impartial  administration  of  them  ; 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government,  by  a  tem¬ 
perate  use  of  its  powrers  ;  satisfac¬ 
tion,  happiness  and  union  amongst 
all  the  descriptions  of  subjects  in 
that  kingdom — in  which  benevo¬ 
lent  attempts  we  are  well  assured 
that  this  House  will  only  second 
the  paternal  wishes  of  our  gracious 
Sovereign.” 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  lord 
Gecrge  Cavendish,  introduced  the 
following  series  of  resolutions,  as 
a  proper  system  to  be  adopted  by 
the  house  for  the  salvation  of  Ire¬ 
land  : — 

“  Resolved, 

“  1.  That  whenever  this  house 
is  called  upon  for  supplies  of  men 
or  money,  to  be  provided  by  levies 
and  taxes  on  our  constituents,  it 
is  our  right  and  duty  to  watch 
over  and  control  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

“  2.  That  this  house  is  ready  to 
make  every  exertion  in  its  power 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  subdue 
all  rebellion  against  his  lawful  au- 
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thority,  trusting  he  will  temper 
severity  with  mercy,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  that  equitable  policy 
which,  by  the  redress  of  real 
grievances,  may  secure  to  him 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his 
people. 

“  3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  house,  although  we  shall  be 
ready,  at  all  times,  by  all  just 
means,  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  British  empire,  and  our  con¬ 
nexion  with  Ireland  as  a  part  of 
it,  yet  we  never  can  believe  it  is 
the  wish  of  his  Majesty  to  sup¬ 
port  the  principle  of  governing 
that  country  as  a  conquered  and 
hostile  country ;  a  principle  no 
less  contrary  to  justice,  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms. 

“  4.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  to  advise  his  Majesty, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleas¬ 
ed  to  repeat  the  recommendation 
which  he  made  through  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  that  king¬ 
dom  in  1793 — seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  of  the  Irish  ca¬ 
tholics,  and  consider  it  with  libe¬ 
rality,  for  the  purpose  of  cement¬ 
ing  general  union  amongst  his 
majesty’s  subjects  in  support  of 
the  established  constitution. 

“  5.  That  such  persons  as  have 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
measures  of  concession,  and  under 
whose  administration  Ireland  has 
been  reduced  to  a  situation  so 
imminently  dangerous  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  happiness  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  cannot  be  effectual  channels 
of  his  Majesty’s  royal  grace  and 
beneficent  intentions  towards  their 
fellow  subjects.” 

His  lordship  concluded  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  first  resolution. 

Lord  John  Russel  seconded  it. 
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Mr.  Canning  opposed  it,  and 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  on  the 
whole  series  of  resolutions. 

Mr.  Fox  then  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  in  case  the  resolutions 
should  be  negatived  ;  Mr.  Dun- 
das  followed  Mr.  Fox  ;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Grant,  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  spoke  against,  Mr.  Grey 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  in  support  of 
the  resolutions. 

Ayes  -  -  -  66 

Noes  -  212 


Majority  146 

The  other  motions  were  then 
severally  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Fox  then  moved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition,  which  he  had 
announced : 

“  Resolved, 

“  That  this  house  (understand¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  the  system  of  coercion  had 
been  enforced  in  Ireland  with  a 
rigour  shocking  to  humanity,  and 
particularly  that  scourges  and 
other  tortures  had  been  employed 
to  extort  confessions)  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  an  immediate  stop 
should  be  put  to  practices  so  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  British  name,  and 
that  our  hopes  of  restoring  tran¬ 
quillity  to  Ireland  must  arise  from 
a  change  of  system,  as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  executive  government, 
together  with  a  removal  from 
their  stations  of  those  persons  by 
whose  advice  those  atrocities  have 
been  perpetrated,  and  towards 
whom  the  people  of  Ireland  can 
feel  no  sentiments  but  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  terror.” 

The  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  colonel  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Adair, 
and  Mr,  Dundas. 
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Ayes  62 

Noes  -  204 


Majority  142 

On  June  12,  lord  Grenville 
presented  the  following  message 
from  his  Majesty  : 

“  G.  R. 

“  His  Majesty,  relying  on  the 
experienced  zeal  and  affection  of 
his  faithful  lords,  and  considering 
that  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  provide  for  such  emer¬ 
gencies  as  may  arise  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  conjuncture,  is  desirous  that 
this  house  will  enable  him  to  take 
all  such  measures  as  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat 
any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his 
enemies,  as  the  exigencies  of  af¬ 
fairs  may  require.” 

His  lordship  was  then  proceed¬ 
ing  to  move  an  address  of  thanks 
to  his  Majesty  for  his  most  gra¬ 
cious  communication,  when  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  rose,  and  request¬ 
ed  the  noble  secretary  of  state  to 
communicate  to  the  house  some 
idea  of  the  object  of  the  message, 
as  the  most  alarming  intelligence 
was,  he  understood,  that  day  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ireland. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  he  did  not 
conceive  it  his  duty  to  detail  the 
news  that  might  arrive  from  Ire¬ 
land  or  from  any  other  country.  As 
to  the  message  he  had  just  deliver¬ 
ed,  he  coud  not  see  any  necessary 
connexion  between  it  and  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Ireland. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said,  he 
thought  it  ill  became  ministers, 
who  had  brought  all  these  cala¬ 
mities  on  the  kingdom,  unconsti¬ 
tutionally  to  shelter  themselves 
under  the  king’s  name,  and  to  re¬ 
fuse  granting  information  to  the 
house  on  a  point  that  so  nearly 
concerned  them. 


Lord  Grenville  made  a  short 
reply,  and  denied  that  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  king’s  name,  in  order  to  shrink 
from  his  responsibility  as  a  minis¬ 
ter.  He  should,  however,  per¬ 
sist  in  refusing  the  information 
called  for  by  the  noble  lord. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  address  was  voted  nemine  dis - 
sentiente. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  rose  to  present  another  mes¬ 
sage  from  his  Majesty,  to  acquaint 
the  house,  that  the  officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  privates, 
&c.  of  different  regiments  of  mi¬ 
litia  of  this  kingdom,  had  made  to 
his  Majesty  a  voluntary  ten¬ 
der  of  their  services,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  aid  of  the  regular  and 
militia  forces  in  Ireland,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  now 
unhappily  existing  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

Lord  Sydney  rose,  and  moved 
their  lordships,  that  the  house  be 
cleared  of  strangers,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

A  bill  to  meet  the  object  of  the 
message  was  produced  by  Lord 
Grenville,  and  read  a  first  time. 

On  Tuesday  June  19,  strangers 
were  again  ordered  to  withdraw. 
The  king’s  message,  relative  to 
the  militia  of  Great  Britain  serv¬ 
ing  in  Ireland,  was  then  read, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
spirited  debate. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  moved 
an  amendment,  upon  which  the 
house  divided. 

Contents  .  .  13 

Non  contents  .  .  45 


Majority  32 

The  house  being  resumed,  the 
address  was  carried,  and  a  bill, 
empowering  his  majesty  to  accept 
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the  offers  of  such  regiments  as 
should  be  willing  to  serve  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  and  passed 
through  the  committee. 

The  subject  was  introduced  to 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  19th 
of  June,  when  a  message  was  sent 
down  from  his  majesty,  of  the 
same  purport  as  that  received  by 
the  lords. 

Mr.  secretary  Dundas  said,  as 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  objection 
that  could  reasonably  be  urged 
against  the  measure  that  was 
recommended  by  the  message,  he 
would  move  “  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty,  humbly  thanking  him  for 
his  most  gracious  communication 
to  the  house.” 

The  address,  which  was,  as 
usual,  an  echo  of  the  message, 
being  read,  Mr.  Nicholls  said, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
address  on  a  variety  of  grounds  ; 
for,  if  the  address  were  adopted, 
the  principle  of  the  militia  bill, 
as  originally  established,  would 
be  completely  abandoned.  The 
militia  would  be  no  longer  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  unconstitutional 
use  which  bad  ministers  might 
make  of  a  standing  army,  in  order 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  un¬ 
constitutional  use,  he  observed, 
of  a  standing  army,  was  dreaded, 
and  anxiously  looked  to  by  the 
jealousy  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  house  not  to 
assent  to  the  measure  proposed, 
as  it  would  have  a  tendency  to¬ 
tally  to  unhinge  the  old  system, 
by  making  the  militia  a  part  of 
the  standing  army,  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  most  religiously  un¬ 
connected.  We  had  been  lately 
told,  that  it  was  necessary  that 


this  country  should  become  an 
armed  nation,  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  in¬ 
vade  us.  Was  it  then  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  this  kingdom, 
after  a  considerable  part  of  the 
regular  forces  had  been  already 
sent  out  of  it,  to  deprive  it  also  of 
the  protection  of  the  militia,  and 
to  confine  its  protection  to  the 
new  volunteer  corps  ?  Besides,  the 
measure  would  be  cruel  and  un¬ 
just  to  those  who,  wholly  unsus¬ 
picious  of  any  such  intention,  had 
entered  bond  fide  into  the  militia 
service.  There  was  another  ob¬ 
servation  to  which  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
house;  and  this  was,  that  the 
house  had  not  as  yet  proceeded 
to  any  act,  or  given  any  pledge, 
with  respect  to  the  causes  and 
origin  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
Such  measures  as  had  been  pur¬ 
sued  to  meet  it  had  been  adopted 
by  virtue  of  his  majesty’s  preroga¬ 
tive.  If  the  army  now  in  Ireland 
was  notable  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  rebellion,  a  great  body 
of  men  must  be  in  arms  ; 
and  there  were,  consequently, 
great  grounds  for  thinking  that 
government  had  acted  wrong  in 
the  system  they  had  pursued 
against  that  kingdom.  But  upon 
this  subject  we  were  now  left  in 
the  dark,  nor  would  an  inquiry 
into  the  discontents  of  that  country 
be  assented  to  by  the  ministers. 
After  making  some  pointed  re¬ 
marks  on  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  removal  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  from  Ireland,  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  that  the  house 
ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  question  before 
it  proceeded  to  give  its  support 
to  the  executive  government,  and 
ought  fully  to  ascertain  the  causes 
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of  the  discontents  that  had  driven 
that  unfortunate  country  into  the 
present  unnatural  contest.  View¬ 
ing  the  measure  in  these  different 
lights,  he  said,  he  would  give  it 
his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  he 
could  not  but  wish  that  ministers 
would  condescend  to  state  a  few 
reasons  why  the  constitution  should 
be  thus  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
The  militia  was  raised  for  the 
defence  of  this  country ;  such 
was  the  nature  of  its  engagement 
when  it  enlisted,  that  it  should 
not  be  compelled  to  serve  out 
of  it.  But  it  might  be  said, 
that  in  the  present  instance  they 
were  merely  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  inclination.  But  if  one 
regiment  offers,  their  example 
would  make  it  compulsory  on 
every  other  to  do  the  same,  other¬ 
wise  their  courage  and  patriotism 
might  be  brought  into  question. 
For  his  part,  he  thought  there  was 
more  courage  in  refusing  to  go 
than  in  going.  In  his  capacity 
of  an  officer  in  the  militia,  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  defend  this 
country,  and  this  country  alone 
would  he  defend.  The  army  had, 
he  observed,  already  experienced 
a  breach  of  faith  in  government  by 
a  number  of  men  being  draughted 
into  different  regiments  in  which 
they  would  not  have  enlisted  ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  breach  of 
faith  was,  that  government  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  recruit  the  army : 
however,  they  attempted  to  recruit 
it  from  the  supplementary  militia, 
but  their  attempts  were  generally 
unsuccessful.  This,  he  remarked, 
was  another  breach  of  faith.  For 
though  the  present  measures  pur¬ 
ported  to  rest  on  a  voluntary  offer, 
yet  this  offer  was  compulsory  in 


truth  and  in  fact.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  secretary  of  state  adduced 
no  reason  or  argument  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  he  only  hinted  that 
some  military  gentlemen  had  vo¬ 
lunteered  their  services.  The 
honourable  gentleman  next  made 
some  observations  on  the  militia 
act,  on  which,  he  said,  he  should 
keep  a  steadfast  eye,  as  the  land¬ 
mark  of  the  constitution,  which 
says,  “  the  militia  shall  not  go 
out  of  the  country.”  Therefore 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Palk  also  op¬ 
posed  the  measure. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  said  a  few 
words  against  the  measure,  and 
contended  that  it  was  a  most  gross 
and  flagrant  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  And  whoever  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers  advised  it, 
they  had  acted,  in  his  opinion, 
with  great  boldness. 

Mr.  D.  Ryder  said,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  astonishment  he  heard 
mention  made  of  the  boldness  of 
ministers  in  advising  the  message 
now  under  consideration.  What 
then  would  not  be  said  of  their 
boldness,  if,  after  having  received 
such  offers  of  voluntary  service 
from  a  great  body  of  men,  minis¬ 
ters  should  have  advised  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  repress  such  a  spirit,  and 
to  repel  such  offers,  at  a  time 
when  a  rebellion  of  the  most  hei¬ 
nous  nature  had  reared  its  head? 
It  was  the  interest  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  that  it  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  crushed.  Could  we  quietly 
sit  down  and  see  our  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  daily  massacred  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  shocking  manner  ? 
He  remarked,  that,  as  great  a 
part  of  the  regular  troops  as  could 
be  spared  had  already  been  sent 
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over.  Did  gentlemen  apprehend  no 
danger  for  this  country  if  it  should 
be  left  without  a  due  proportion 
of  regular  troops  ?  He  was  at  a 
loss,  he  said,  to  see  the  force  of 
the  constitutional  objection  that 
was  urged  against  the  message : 
was  it  more  unconstitutional  to 
-employ  the  militia  in  Ireland,  when 
they  volunteered  their  service, 
than  to  employ  them  in  England  ? 
After  making  some  other  remarks, 
he  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hearty  approbation  of  the  mea¬ 
sure. 

Lord  William  Russel  said,  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Ryder) 
had  expressed  some  surprise  that 
ministers  should  be  accused  of 
boldness  in  advising  a  measure 
like  the  present ;  but  was  it  not 
boldness  to  propose  any  thing  that 
subverted  the  principles  of  the 
militia  laws  ?  The  militia  was 
intended  to  defend  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  and  for  this  only 
was  it  established.  But  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  service  it 
was  now  to  be  inured  to  ?  It 
was  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  upon  Ireland  a  system  of 
government,  which  nine  tenths  of 
its  inhabitants  disapproved  and 
abhorred.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
matter  of  choice  with  it  as  pre¬ 
tended,  but  of  compulsion.  He 
had  often  disapproved  of  the  per¬ 
nicious  svstem  that  had  been  lonff 

*  O 

pursued  in  Ireland  ;  which,  in  fact, 
had  driven  the  unfortunate  people 
of  that  country  to  such  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  nor  would  he  be  now  so 
blind  to  the  example  he  had  before 
him  as  to  vote  a  single  man  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  system. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  though  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  measure 
proposed,  he  could  not  but  repro¬ 
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bate  the  language  held  by  the 
noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down. 
For  his  part,  he  thought  that  no 
rebellion  ever  was  more  unpro¬ 
voked  than  that  now  raging  in 
Ireland.  However,  he  was  afraid 
if  the  principle  of  sending  the 
militia  to  Ireland,  for  the  defence 
of  England,  were  once  admitted, 
there  was  no  species  of  warfare 
in  which  it  might  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  It  might  be  sent  to 
Ostend  or  Quiberon,  on  the 
ground  that  such  measures  were 
in  their  nature  defensive.  He 
concluded,  with  moving  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  leave  out  all  but  the  two 
first  paragraphs  ;  to  express  the 
high  sense  the  house  entertained 
of  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  had  offered  to  come  forward 
with  their  services ;  and  to  assure 
his  majesty  that  the  question  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  message  was  one 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  on 
which  the  house  were  not  in  the 
present  circumstances  prepared  to 
give  an  opinioil. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  given  more 
the  appearance  of  argument  to 
what  he  maintained  than  any  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
One  honourable  gentleman  had 
obscurely  developed  those  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  sending  an 
additional  force  to  Ireland  was 
opposed ;  and  the  noble  lord  who 
had.  spoke  last  but  one,  had 
proved  an  ample  commentator  on 
what  that  honourable  member  had 
only  partly  disclosed.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  he  would  not 
vote  one  man  to  assist  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  in  subjugating 
the  people  of  that  country.  Was 
not  this  the  expression  of  a  wish 
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that  the  rebellion  might  not  be 
suppressed?  (a  cry  of,  hear!  hear  ! 
from  the  opposite  benches).  Mr. 
Windham  said,  it  was  not  by 
any  means  his  wish  to  misrepresent 
the  noble  lord  ;  and,  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  opportunity  would 
presently  occur  of  his  being  set 
right.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
the  house  ought  to  pause  before 
it  agreed  to  the  address  ;  but  were 
honourable  gentlemen  to  pause, 
while  an  actual  rebellion  existed 
in  one  corner  of  the  empire,  while 
the  king’s  troops  and  rebels  were 
fighting,  and  were  they  not  to  assist 
the  former  to  bring  the  latter  to  a 
sense  of  duty  ?  His  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  admitted 
that  the  militia  might  be  reduced, 
and  wished  that  a  corps  might  be 
formed  from  it,  consisting  of 
such  as  were  really  disposed  to 
volunteer  their  services  against 
the  rebels  ;  however,  if  this  were 
once  done,  the  alleged  constitu¬ 
tional  check  would  cease ;  since  if 
the  militia  was  originally  a  check, 
any  reduction  of  it  would  diminish 
that  check.  The  objection  that 
the  militia  had  been  originally 
raised  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  country,  and  never  to  be  sent 
out  of  it,  did  not  appear  to  him 
stronger  than  might  be  urged  in 
the  case  of  the  fencible  corps,  who 
had  been  raised  on  similar  terms. 
It  had  been  said,  that  no  necessity 
existed  for  sending  the  militia  to 
Ireland  ;  but  Mr.  Windham  said, 
the  house  was  in  possession  of 
documents  sufficient  to  show  that 
Ireland  was  in  imminent  danger  ; 
and  the  disaster  to  England  would 
be  great  if  Ireland  was  lost.  With 
regard  to  the  supposition  that 
many  people  would  probably  not 
again  enter  into  the  militia,  if  this 


measure  was  adopted,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  thought  it  impro¬ 
bable  ;  but  even  supposing  it  pos¬ 
sible,  he  should  not  set  that  against 
the  salvation  of  Ireland. 

Lord  William  Hussel  said  a 
few  words  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  asserted  that  the 
motion  which  had  just  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  house  was  the  most 
extraordinary  in  its  nature  that 
ever  was  heard.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  however,  who 
moved  the  address,  seemed  to  have 
considered  the  measure  proposed 
as  one  to  which  no  objection  could 
possibly  be  framed  ;  and  he  in¬ 
troduced  it  as  one  which  demand¬ 
ed  neither  apology  nor  explanation. 
It  was  impossible  to  forget  how 
lately  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  came  down  to  the  house,  and 
stated  the  country  to  be  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  which  required  the 
exertion  of  every  hand  and  heart 
for  its  defence.  It  was  somewhat 
extraordinary  then,  that,  after  that 
statement,  he  should  call  upon 
the  house  to  give  its  consent  to 
strip  the  country  of  the  militia 
forces,  on  which  it  relied  for  its 
defence.  From  the  Lord’s  bill  it 
appeared,  that  the  militia  force 
which  it  was  thus  intended  to  send 
to  Ireland,  was  12,000  ;  but  if 
such  additional  force  was  wanted, 
why  not  send  all  the  regular 
troops  which  wrere  to  be  found 
before  the  constitutional  principle 
was  violated?  Whynotsend  2,000 
of  the  guards  in  town  ;  and  instead 
of  12,000  send  only  10,000  ?  It 
had  been  asked  by  a  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  what  would  have 
been  thought  of  ministers  if  they 
had  concealod  the  offer  made  by 
the  militia  ?  If  ministers  could 
have  done  what  they  now  propose. 
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Without  consulting  the  house,  he 
Would  venture  to  say  that  they 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
offer.  Although  they  might  hold 
in  contempt  the  advice  of  the 
house,  they  were  not  quite  bold 
enough  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
law,  which  he  hoped  would  still 
be  found  too  powerful  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  made  some 
remarks  on  the  expression  of 
his  noble  friend,  who  had  said 
he  would  not  vote  a  single  man 
for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the 
oppressed  people  of  Ireland  ;  great 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  this  as 
being  unconstitutional,  but  surely 
it  was  neither  unconstitutional  nor 
unparliamentary  for  a  member  of 
this  house  to  say  that  he  could  not 
give  his  aid  to  any  system  of  mea¬ 
sures,  or  any  acts  of  the  executive 
government,  till  he  had  examined 
and  approved  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  were  justified  ?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  opposition  were  at  all 
willing  to  give  their  support  to 
extinguish  the  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land.  “  I  am  aware  (said  Mr. 
Sheridan)  that  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  is  desirous  to  lead 
us  into  slippery  ground.  I  would 
ask  him,  whether  he  means  to 
say,  that  in  every  case  this  house 
is  bound  to  take  part  with  a  king 
of  Ireland,  and  an  Irish  house  of 
commons,  against  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  Will  he  maintain  that 
proposition  generally?  This  house 
is  not  bound  to  sanction  the  in¬ 
justice,  and  to  strengthen  the 
oppression  which  the  legislature 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  however 
independent,  might  be  pleased  to 
inflict.”  Mr.  Sheridan  then  went 
into  the  grounds  of  the  dispute 


between  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  remarked, 
that  under  the  government  of  lord 
Fitz  william  the  people  exhibited 
the  most  fervent  and  sincere 
loyalty ;  but,  after  being  deprived 
of  the  government  in  which  they 
could  confide,  and  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a  ruler  whom  they  detest¬ 
ed,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  should  feel  emotions  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  discontent.  “  Every 
man  (said  he)  in  this  house,  too 
well  recollects  the  subscription  set 
on  foot  in  London  to  support  the 
industrious  manufacturers  in  Ire¬ 
land  wholly  without  employment; 
of  this  description  there  were  from 
SO  to  40,000  men  in  Ireland. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  so  many 
indi  viduals  ;  and  when  charity 
was  wearied  out,  unable  longer  to 
supply  their  wants,  it  was  not  the 
poison  of  French  principles,  but 
the  want  of  bread  that  seduced 
them/’  But  to  return  to  the 
measure,  it  had  been  said  by  some 
honourable  gentlemen  that  the 
service  of  the  militia  was  volun¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contended  that  it  was  not. 
The  case  of  the  fencibles  was 
mentioned  asin  point,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  different.  The 
fencibles  were  raised  on  certain 
conditions  between  the  individu¬ 
als,  authorised  by  ministers  ;  the 
militia  was  raised  not  by  contract 
between  individuals,  but  on  a 
compact  of  law  ;  and  it  was  vain 
to  talk  of  a  thing  being  voluntary 
where  no  real  option  was  left. 
“  We  are  now  called  upon  (said  he) 
for  our  last  military  stake,  the 
militia ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
where  we  are  to  look  for  defence  ? 
Is  the  danger,  to  which  the  public 
attention  was  so  forcibly  directed, 
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less  now  than  it  was  before?  Be¬ 
fore  the  trials  at  Maidstone  took 
place,  we  were  informed  by  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Dundas)  that  dangers  of  the 
utmost  magnitude  existed,  and  he 
called  upon  men  to  forget  their 
political  divisions,  and  unite  in 
the  great  object  of  national  de¬ 
fence.  Many  of  those  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  opposing  mi¬ 
nisters  showed  a  zealous  dispo¬ 
sition  to  support  the  great  object 
of  national  defence  ;  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  answered  by 
a  behaviour  highly  discreditable 
to  ministers.5’  As  an  instance,  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  (general  Tarleton), 
who  manfully  offered  his  services 
wherever  they  could  be  employed. 
Notwithstanding  which  offer,  they 
were  rejected  with  contempt. 
After  remarking  some  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  he  concluded 
with  concurring  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  regret  that  he  did 
not  detain  the  house  in  making  his 
motion,  by  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reasons  for  making  it ; 
neither  should  he  even  now  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  much, 
but  for  some  personal  allusions. 
With  respect  to  the  idea,  that  this 
measure  was  unconstitutional, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  militia 
was  established  as  a  check  upon  a 
standing  army,  he  would  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  was  not  upon  this 
ground  that  the  measure  w7as 
moved,  or  adopted.  Relative  to 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  respecting  calling  on  all 
descriptions  of  people  to  prepare 
against  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  ready  to  be  examined  upon 
what  he  then  said,  and  wished  it 


might  be  compared  with  what  he 
now  proposed.  He  admitted  at 
once,  that  at  that  timehe  distinctly 
stated,  in  plain  language,  that  the 
salvation  of  this  country  depended 
entirelv  on  its  own  exertions  ; 
and  he  would  now  say,  that  twelve 
thousand  of  the  militia  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  that  w7as 
the  resolution  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
pose,  should  the  house  agree  to 
the  address  wrhich  he  had  moved. 
He  begged  gentlemen  to  recollect 
the  change  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  time  he  made  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  this  country  must  make 
great  preparations  against  the 
enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  our  militia  were  about  36,000 
men,  now  they  w*ere  100,000  men. 
At  that  time  we  had  cavalry  forces 
of  about  7,000  men,  we  now  had 
about  20,000  :  he  should  be  re¬ 
lieved,  therefore,  from  any  charge 
of  inconsistency,  in  having  at  one 
time  said  it  was  necessary  for  the 
people  to  prepare  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  and  now  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  send  out  of  the  country 
part  of  its  force.  All  he  desired 
gentlemen  to  allow7  was,  that  there 
w7as  now  an  existing  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  And  of  what  nature  was 
that  rebellion?  The  honourable 
gentleman  himself  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  tell  him  that  there  did  not 
exist  a  great  body  of  low  people, 
who  wished  to  separate  that  country 
from  this,  through  the  arms  of 
France.  What  consistency,  then, 
w7as  there  between  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  honourable  gentlemen 
and  his  proposition,  “  that  Ire¬ 
land  should  not  be  a  post  of 
France.”  Need  he  say,  that  to 
give  to  France,  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  all  the  places  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  opposite  to  our  coasts,  was 
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not  so  dangerous  to  Great  Britain, 
as  if  they  had  a  post  in  Ireland. 
To  send  troops  to  Ireland,  there¬ 
fore,  to  quell  the  rebellion  there, 
was  in  other  words  to  send  troops 
to  prevent  the  French  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  post  there ;  and  that  was 
in  reality  defending  Great  Britain. 
Gentlemen  called  for  documents 
that  they  might  know  that  there 
was  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  but  per¬ 
haps  they  rather  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  justifiable  re¬ 
bellion.  Did  they  mean  to  wait  to 
settle  this  point  until  Ireland  should 
become  a  province  of  France  ?  for 
that  might  be  the  effect  of  their 
opposition  to  the  success  of  this 
measure.  Some  gentleman  had 
wished  to  know  whether  there 
were  not  regular  forces  in  this 
country  that  might  be  sent  instead 
of  the  militia.  The  militia  force, 
he  had  already  stated,  was  more 
than  double,  what  it  was  a  short 
time  ago  ;  nor  had  he  any  scruple 
in  saying,  that  if  any  part  could 
be  spared, it  was  out  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  forces,  because  they  could  be 
most  easily  supplied  and  recruited. 
Mr.  Dundas  admitted,  that  the 
measure  before  the  house  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  many  inconveniences,  and 
that  he  felt  great  pain  in  being 
compelled  to  bring  down  the  mes¬ 
sage.  He  admitted  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  said,  viz.  that  many 
would  go  under  this  measure 
either  from  false  pride  or  shame ; 
but  be  hoped  the  bouse  would  feel 
with  him,  that,  of  all  things,  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland  was  the  great¬ 
est  inconvenience.  With  respect 
to  what  had  been  said  of  general 
Tarleton,  he  had  said  nothing 
about  the  propriety  of  employing 
him ;  however  he  had  no  doubt, 
if  he  was  employed,  he  would 


soon  forget  his  politics,  and  be¬ 
come  a  very  good  officer. 

He  did  not  recollect  that  there 
were  any  more  arguments  for  him 
to  answer  upon  this  occasion  ;  the 
simple  question  was,  whether  the 
house  would  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  letting  the  rebel¬ 
lion  go  uncrushed,  when  it  had 
an  opportunity  of  crushing  it  ? — 
Those  who  thought  they  ought 
not  to  allow  his  Majesty  to  have 
that  advantage  without  examining 
into  circumstances,  and  who  chose 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  risking  the  fate  of 
Ireland,  and  eventually  of  Eng¬ 
land  itself,  would  give  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  advice  accordingly. — Thank 
God,  he  was  not  of  that  opinion  ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  a  few  words 
in  explanation,  relative  to  what  he 
had  remarked  respecting  Ireland 
becoming  a  post  of  France. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  if  ever  there 
existed  a  minister  in  the  country 
who  more  than  another  should 
mourn  for  the  country,  it  was  the 
present :  he  should  come  to  the 
house  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  to  find  himself  obliged,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  and  after 
an  expenditure  of  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  money,  to  bring 
down  to  that  house  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  as  the  present.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  no  official  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  house  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  before  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  take  such  an  important 
step ;  this  he  considered  as  a  se¬ 
rious  omission.  He  said  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  form  of 
communication;  for  the  case  of 
communicating  the  American  af¬ 
fair  to  the  house  from  the  throne  was 
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directly  in  point ;  and  he  added, 
that  those  proceedings  were  such 
as  should  have  been  adopted  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  week  was 
at  that  time  allowed  before  the 
king’s  message  was  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  how  different  was 
the  mode  adopted  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  ?  No  communication  what¬ 
ever  was  made  to  parliament  of 
the  existence  of  the  rebellion.  If 
Ireland  was  so  situated,  as  that 
the  presence  of  the  militia  was 
essential  to  its  preservation,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  him  to  watch 
the  interests  of  England.  He 
should  not,  he  trusted,  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  disposition  to  separate 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries ; 
but,  if  the  interest  of  the  one  clash¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  other,  it  be¬ 
came  him  to  recollect  that  he  was 
a  representative  of  England.  If 
the  honourable  gentleman  should 
attempt  to  convince  him,  that  the 
measures  pursued  in  Ireland  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  agency  of  France, 
he  would  have  great  difficulty,  as 
he  could  not  conscientiously  be¬ 
lieve  that  France  had  any  share  in 
them.  Not  having  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reference  to  official  docu¬ 
ments,  he  could  only  form  his 
opinion  from  such  information  as 
he  was  able  to  collect.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  found  that  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  that  his  lordship  had  not 
formed  his  opinion  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  pursued  ;  but  that  he 
now  referred  to  letters  written 
three  years  ago,  in  which  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  concession  to  the 
catholics.  He  (Mr.  Tierney)  should 
feel  himself  as  much  disposed  to 
give  credit  to  the  noble  lord,  as 
to  the  statement  of  the  right  ho¬ 


nourable  gentleman.  Mr.  Tierney 
next  read  the  preamble  to  the 
militia  act ;  and  observed,  that 
the  force  was  intended  not  only 
as  a  body  for  the  defence,  but 
that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country,  from 
which  the  greatest  advantages  were 
derived.  Where  was  a  substitute 
to  be  found  for  this  body  ?  It  was 
evident,  he  said,  from  the  act,  that 
the  men,  even  if  so  disposed,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  the  tenour  of  their  oath 
was  to  serve  faithfully  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  obvious,  that  a 
militia,  embodied  for  five  years, 
was  sufficient  for  all  domestic 
purposes ;  and,  as  there  were 
3,500  guards,  he  thought  the 
militia  was  competent  to  do  their 
duty.  Mr.  Tierney  then  repro¬ 
bated  the  conduct  of  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  concluded  by  expressing 
his  determination  not  to  support, 
by  a  single  man  or  a  single  guinea, 
a  government  so  administered  as 
that  of  Ireland,  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  rebellion  proceeded  from 
French  interference  operating  on 
the  discontented  in  that  country  ; 
nor  would  he  send  12,000  of  the 
militia  of  this  country  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  men,  whose  conduct, 
he  said,  had  been  so  scandalously 
disgraceful. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  giving  a  silent  vote 
on  this  measure,  partly  on  account 
of  its  singularity,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  his  sentiments  and  feelings 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  those 
which  any  gentleman  had  express¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
debate.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  just  spoken  had 
strangely  and  most  unwarrantably 
contended,  that  the  militia-men, 
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by  the  engagement  which  they 
took  on  entering  into  that  body, 
to  serve  any  where  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  were  precluded  from  serving 
out  oi  Great  Britain,  even  by  their 
own  consent.  What  sort  of  an 
argument  was  it,  that  by  engaging 
to  do  a  particular  thing,  or  up  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  person  preclu¬ 
ded  himself  from  doing  something 
more,  or  beyond  that  extent  if  he 
chose  it  ?  He  felt  it,  however,  his 
duty,  to  declare  that  he  considered 
the  measure  as  being  but  too  likely 
to  be  productive  of  lasting  injury 
to  that  most  excellent  institution 
the  militia.  Strong  as  he  felt  this 
objection  to  be,  yet  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  A  rebellion  to  a  most 
alarming  extent  had  broken  out 
in  Ireland,  and  continued  to  rage, 
even  with  increasing  violence.  If 
it  had  grown  into  a  maxim  of  un¬ 
questionable  authority,  u  in  war, 
he  who  gains  time  gains  every 
thing  5”  in  the  case  of  an  insure 
rection  in  a  country,  circumstanced 
like  Ireland,  the  maxim  was  still 
more  clear,  and  of  infinitely  more 
cogent  application.  Gentlemen  ar¬ 
gued  against  the  measure,  because 
they  wished  that  a  conciliat  ry,  rar- 
ther  than  a  coercive  system,  should 
be  tried,  and  that  the  effusion  of 
blood  should  be  spared.  These 
were  precisely  the  very  considera¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Wilberforce  declared, 
which  urged  him  most  powerfully 
to  support  the  present  measure. 
The  force  actually  in  Ireland,  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  in  the  end 
to  reduce  the  rebels  to  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  could  only  be  after 
a  long  and  severe  struggle  ;  and 
if  the  house  wished  to  dispirit 
the  rebels,  and  to  induce  them  to 
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desist  from  their  efforts,  they  must 
strengthen  the  arms  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  powerful  reinforcements, 
in  order  to  convince  the  traitors  that 
all  farther  resistance  would  be  fruit¬ 
less.  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  he 
was  convinced,  that  the  measure 
was  in  itself  objectionable,  yet  he 
must  give  it  his  decided  support 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and 
still  more  on  the  principle  of  its 
being  calculated  to  spare  the  effu¬ 
sion  of  human  blood. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  said  a 
few  words  against  sending  the  mi¬ 
litia  to  Ireland,  as  being  entirely 
unconstitutional. 

Sir  W.  Pulteney  agreed  with 
gentlemen  on  both  sides,  that  this 
was  a  question  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  must  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  militia  in  future.  The  re¬ 
bellion,  however,  was  not  owing 
to  jacobins;  and  lie  was  afraid 
that  sending  the  militia  was  now 
unavoidable ;  but  this  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  those  who  brought  us 
into  the  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Manning  was  anxious  that 
the  measure  should  be  carried  into 
effect  with  as  much  attention  to 
constitutional  principles  as  possi¬ 
ble.  He  wished  that  his  majesty 
should  be  empowered  to  offer  a 
bounty  to  such  militia-men  as 
should  choose  to  enter,  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  skeleton  regi¬ 
ments  ;  that  the  militia-men  should 
have  permission  so  to  do  ;  and 
that  they  should  receive  bounty. 
Thus  not  a  moment’s  delay  would 
be  occasioned  in  sending  troops 
to  Ireland  ;  and  thus,  having  rai¬ 
sed  12,000  men  constitutionally, 
it  would  be  easy  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  militia  from  the 
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supplementary  corps.  He  should, 
however,  vote  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bankes. 

Mr.  Dundas  rose  to  explain,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Ryder  said  a  few  words ; 
after  which  the  house  divided  on 
the  question  for  the  amendment. 
Ayes  -  47 

Noes  -  118 


Majority  71 

The  original  motion  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

When  the  bill  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty  to  accept  the  services  of 
12,000  militia  men  to  be  employed 
in  Ireland,  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  20th  of  June,  General  Tar- 
leton  opposed  it.  He  thought, 
that  before  this  country  was  strip¬ 
ped  of  its  militia,  means  should  be 
taken  for  our  own  defence,  since 
our  situation  was  as  critical  as  that 
of  Ireland.  He  entered  into  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom,  and  concluded,  that  the 
force  to  which  the  defence  of  the 
whole  coast  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  arsenals,  &c.  was  commit¬ 
ted,  was  only  37,000  men,  who 
had  carried  firelocks  a  year.  The 
volunteer  corps  were  not  in  such 
a  state  of  discipline  as  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  and  the  provisional  ca¬ 
valry  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Dundas  made  a  short  reply, 
and  contended  that  the  volunteer 
corps  which  had  come  forward  to 
offer  their  services,  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  officers  of  the  mili¬ 


tia,  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
effective,  if  necessity  required; 
and  the  provisional  cavalry  was, 
in  general,  a  corps  which,  in  case 
of  emergency,  might  prove  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Jekyll  said,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  the  people  of 
England,  he  must  make  all  the 
stand  he  was  able  against  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  flew  in  the  face  of  the 
constitution ;  for  no  information 
had  been  laid  before  the  house  to 
guide  its  judgment  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  motion.  And  until 
proper  documents  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  to  prove  that  an 
unnatural  and  wicked  rebellion 
raged  in  Ireland,  how  could  we 
know  but  that  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  a  right  to  make  this  re¬ 
sistance — (A  murmur  of  disappro¬ 
bation  arose,  and  Mr  secretary 
Dundas  moved  that  the  standing 
order  for  excluding  strangers  be 
enforced,  upon  which  the  speaker 
ordered  the  gallery  to  be  cleared.) 
The  debate  continued  for  some 
time  ;  after  which  the  house  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  bill. 

Ayes  -  43 

Noes  -  -  -  11 

Majority  -  -  32 

The  bill  was  afterwards  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Debates  on  the  Slave  Trade.  Prorogation. 


The  great  question  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  not 
neglected  during  this  busy  and  im¬ 
portant  session  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  humanity,  undismayed  by  their 
repeated  disappointments,  once 
more  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  the  British  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  oppressed  and  suffer¬ 
ing  negroes. 

On  the  3d  of  April  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  addressed  the  house  for 
the  abolition  of  that  abomina¬ 
ble  species  of  commerce  ;  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which,  he  said,  so  many 
new  and  powerful  feelings  rush¬ 
ed  into  his  mind,  as  almost  to 
disqualify  him  for  the  cool  and 
deliberate  discharge  of  the  duty 
he  was  now  undertaking.  It  was 
a  matter  of  solid  comfort  to  him, 
that  whatever  were  the  vari¬ 
ous  feelings  which  the  present 
occasion  called  forth  within  him, 
the  feeling  of  remorse  was  not  of 
the  number.  His  conscience  did 
not  reproach  him  with  having  be¬ 
trayed  or  neglected  this  important 
business ;  and  it  was  because  he 
was  resolved  to  continue  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  this  worst  species  of  accu¬ 
sation,  that  he  was  again  about  to 
bring  forward  the  question.  He 
begged,  therefore,  the  resolution  to 
be  read  which  had  passed  in  1792, 
declaring  that  the  slave  trade 
should  cease  from  and  after  the 
first  of  January,  1796.  This 
being  read — The  circumstances 
he  said,  under  which  the  house 
came  to  that  determination,  were 
well  worthy  of  remark.  All  the 


charges  he  had  brought  against 
the  slave  trade  were  substantiated, 
and  the  truth  of  them  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  his  warmest  opponents. 
The  slave  trade  was  proved  to  be 
the  cause  of  long  and  extended 
wars,  between  nation  and  nation, 
which  produced  innumerable  acts 
of  individual  depredation.  The 
petty  chieftains  were  rendered 
the  oppressors  and  ravagers  of  the 
very  districts  of  which  they  were 
the  natural  guardians.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  then  mentioned  a  most 
striking  fact  in  proof  of  his  asser¬ 
tion:  that  two  gentlemen  being 
employed  by  the  SierraLeone  com¬ 
pany,  had  penetrated  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  in-land,  where 
the  face  of  a  white  man  had  never 
been  seen.  They  found  the  state  of 
society  more  advanced,  by  two  or 
three  centuries  than  upon  the  coast 
where  the  natives  had  intercourse 
with  the  most  polished  nations  of 
Europe  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years  before.  This  proved,  that 
our  interference  tended  only  to 
corrupt,  darken,  and  barbarise  ; 
and  that  it  must  be  the  ardent 
wish  of  these  African  savages  to 
be  left  unmolested  in  their  native 
desarts,  and  not  be  cursed  by  our 
ruinous  intrusion.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  remarked,  that  even  they 
who  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  vote  for  immediate  abolition, 
yet  condemned  the  slave  trade 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  reproba¬ 
tion.  His  right  honourable  friend, 
with  an  extraordinary  minuteness 
of  research,  and  detail  of  calcula- 
u  2 
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tion,  had  established  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  that  the  slaves  actually  in  the 
islands  were  sufficient  in  number 
to  ensure  the  population  being 
maintained  without  any  fresh  re¬ 
cruits  from  Africa.  But  even  they, 
who  contended,  that  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  population  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  could  not  deny  that  these 
had  more  than  been  supplied  by 
the  multitudes  which  had  been 
brought  from  Africa,  from  the 
year  i 792,  to  the  present  period. 

It  might  be  alleged,  that  last 
year  the  house  of  commons  had 
addressed  the  crown,  humbly  re¬ 
questing  his  majesty  to  send  in¬ 
structions  to  the  governors  of  the 
West-Xndia  islands,  directing  them 
to  concert  such  measures,  with 
the  different  legislative  assemblies, 
as,  by  promoting  the  population 
of  the  islands,  might  gradually 
render  the  slave  trade  less  neces¬ 
sary,  and  finally  lead  to  its  total 
extinction.  But  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  very 
contrary  was  the  truth.  The  mea¬ 
sure  adopted  last  year,  without 
that  which  he  was  now  bringing 
forward,  would  be  illusory  and 
unavailing ;  but  associated  with 
abolition,  it  would  be  efficient  and 
complete.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  pro¬ 
posed  an  address  to  the  crown, 
similar  to  that  which  had  been 
adopted  last  year  ;  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  differed  with 
Mr.  Wiiberforce  as  to  the  time  at 
which  this  abolition  should  take 
place  ;  but  concurred  with  him  in 
thinking  that  its  duration  ought 
to  be  limited,  Mr.  Wiiberforce 
then  took  a  view  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  framed  by  the  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  with  respect  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  islands,  and  also  of  the 


food,  religion,  and  necessary  cor¬ 
rection  ;  and  contended,  that  no 
set  of  regulations  would  be  fram¬ 
ed  which  would  be  universally  ap¬ 
plicable.  Considering  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  the  practice  of  these  legis¬ 
lative  provisions,  which  would  go 
to  the  interior  of  every  domestic 
arrangement,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  it  would  be  submitted  to  ? 
For  what?  For  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  accelerating  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  ;  an  event  which 
the  West  Indians  in  general  have 
frankly  confessed  they  consider 
as  in  the  highest  degree  injurious 
to  their  interests.  With  regard  to 
any  regulations  operating  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  protection  of 
slaves,  gentlemen  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  there  is  a  certain  esprit 
de  corps,  which,  varying  in  nature 
and  kind,  naturally  belonged  to 
every  community.  In  the  West 
Indies,  it  was  a  fellow-feeling  for 
the  rights  and  authority  of  mas¬ 
ters  :  some  curious  proofs  of  this 
were  afforded  by  the  papers  re¬ 
cently  transmitted  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  assemblies,  and  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  house.  It  appears 
that  the  committee  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  St.  Christopher’s,  when  this 
esprit  de  corps  was  in  action  for 
the  defence  of  all  the  planters  in 
general,  against  charges  never 
urged  but  against  individuals, 
maintained  that  all  was  perfect  in 
their  management,  yet  that  as¬ 
sembly  frankly  declared,  that  the 
allowances  of  food  given  by 
masters  to  their  slaves  were  too 
small  to  enable  them  to  go  through 
their  work  with  spirit.  Mr.  Wii¬ 
berforce  next  made  some  remarks 
on  the  criminal  courts  of  justice 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  partieu- 
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larly  on  that  of  St.  Christopher’s, 
which  pretended  to  have  taken 
cognisance  of  the  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  of  crimes  of  a  similar  nature 
committed  against  white  men. 
The  act  of  assembly,  which  wras 
passed  in  1783,  expressly  declares 
that  “  any  owner  or  possessor  of 
any  negro,  or  other  slave,  who 
shall  wilfully  or  wantonly  cut  out 
the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye,  slit 
the  nose,  ear,  or  lip,  & c.  &c.  shall 
be  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
imprisoned  for  six  months.”  Mr. 
Wilberforce  then  produced  an  in¬ 
stance  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1784,  where  the  penalty  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  courts  :  for 
two  delinquents  being  convicted, 
were  only  fined,  one  in  1001.,  the 
other  in  501. ;  and  in  neither  case 
was  there  any  imprisonment.  He 
next  mentioned  another  case,  to 
show  that  the  court  did  not  take 
that  cognisance  of  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves  to  which  they  pre¬ 
tended,  and  to  prove  that  negroes 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  legal  right 
and  protection  as  the  white  peo¬ 
ple.  But  in  addition  to  this,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  assem¬ 
blies,  and  particularly  that  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  have  always  plainly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  it  was  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  go  on  importing  until  they 
should  have  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  all  their  barren  lands,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  which  are  now  cultivated. 

He  then  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  extreme  danger  of  in¬ 
surrections,  and  on  the  new 
grounds  of  apprehension  which 
wrere  laid  in  the  emancipating  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  by  the  French 
into  their  islands:  and  said,  could 
we  be  wreak  enough  to  believe, 
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that  our  islands  would  remain  in 
their  present  state  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  French  islands,  in  which 
the  slaves  were  relieved  from  all 
the  galling  marks  of  inferiority  ? 
He  said  he  had  been  at  the  trouble 
to  enquire  into  the  number  of  slave 
ships  taken  on  their  passage  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  which, 
he  said,  were  all  carried  by  the 
French  to  some  port  in  their 
islands,  where  the  slaves  were  made 
free,  and  trained  as  soldiers.  The 
number  was  considerable  :  in  the 
year  1796,  there  were  above  three 
thousand  of  these  ;  in  1797,  above 
1700;  who,  in  fact,  furnished 
our  enemy  with  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  subjugation  of  our 
islands.  Mr.  Wilberforce  then 
made  some  observations  on  the 
petition  which  he  had  that  day 
presented  from  a  body  of  respect¬ 
able  men  (the  Quakers),  whose 
unwearied  efforts  in  this  great 
cause  did  them  the  highest  ho¬ 
nour.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
if,  in  times  like  these  especially, 
we  have  any  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  favour  of  Heaven,  if  we  have 
any  feeling  of  justice  and  huma¬ 
nity,  let  us  no  longer  hesitate  to 
do  that  which  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  but  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  afforded  us  of  res¬ 
cuing  a  great  continent  from  the 
destructive  ravages  to  which  it 
has  been  doomed  for  centuries  by 
our  selfishness  and  rapacity.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  &c, 

Mr.  B.  Edwards  desired  that 
the  address  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Majesty  in  1797, 
concerning  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  might  be  now  read; 
which  being  done,  he  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  show  that  its  object  was 
to  recommend  to  the  colonies  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as 
might  lead  to  a  gradual  abolition 
of  this  trade.  Those  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  address,  as  well  as 
those  who  wished  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  abolition,  were  equally  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  desire  that  such  mea¬ 
sures  might  be  adopted  as  might 
finally  tend  to  abolish  the  trade  ; 
but  they  were  far  from  intending 
that  this  object  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  sudden  violence, 
such  as  he  might  style  the  present 
motion  ;  because  they  prudently 
saw,  that  the  existence  and  limit¬ 
ed  continuance  of  the  trade  in¬ 
volved  a  mass  of  complicated 
interests,  mortgages,  &c.  &c. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  his  motion  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  islands  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  ;  by  which  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  they  all,  except  Barbadoes 
and  Jamaica,  had  acquiesced  in 
the  proposals  that  had  been  made 
to  them,  and  assured  that  house, 
that  they  considered  themselves 
happy  by  discovering  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  means  that  might  lead  to 
a  final  abolition.  This  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  answers  of  the  is¬ 
land  of  St.  Vincent  and  Tobago 
to  the  duke  of  Portland,  which 
showed  they  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  best  measures  for  limiting 
the  causes  that  increase  the  trade, 
and  which  might  gradually  lead 
to  its  total  abolition.  The  Royal 
Gazette  of  Jamaica,  which  he  had 
just  seen,  mentioned  that  similar 
measures  were  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  tax  of  lOi.  was 
to  be  levied  for  all  slaves  above  a 
certain  age,  to  prevent  the  hard¬ 


ships  of  slavery  from  being 
doubled  on  the  old.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  the  penalty  of  5001. 
had  not  been  inflicted  on  some 
masters  who  had  been  convicted 
of  having  mutilated  their  slaves  ; 

- — but  it  was  well  known,  and  it 
was  a  custom  that  prevailed  in 
every  civilised  country,  that  judges 
were  invested  with  a  discretionary 
power  to  mitigate  punishment  as 
the  nature  of  circumstances  might 
suggest  and  require.  But  the 
cases  alluded  to  happened  before 
the  passing  of  the  act,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  penalty  of  5001.  was 
to  be  inflicted ;  and  how  could 
the  law  have  been  violated  before 
it  had  received  existence  ?  How¬ 
ever  fines  of  501.  and  1001.  had 
been  imposed  before  the  act  pass¬ 
ed,  which  proved  at  least  an  ex¬ 
isting  disposition  to  discounte¬ 
nance  and  punish  the  cruelties 
that  were  so  industriously  exag¬ 
gerated.  With  respect  to  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  child  whose  mouth 
was  said  to  be  cut  from  ear  to 
ear,  it  was  well  known  to  be  an 
act  of  insanity,  and  proved  to  be 
such  in  a  court  of  law.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  next  took  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Casson,  who,  in  spite  of  every 
entreaty,  had  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers,  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle, 
ordered  into  his  presence  and  all 
their  throats  to  be  cut.  Instances 
of  this  kind  might  be  collected 
from  Mr.  M.  Parke’s  Journal,  on 
which  Mr.  Edwards  bestowed  the 
highest  encomiums,  and  from 
which  he  inferred  that  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  natives,  and  not  the 
intrigues  of  the  slave  traders,  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  barbarities 
they  exercised.  He  would  ask 
the  honourable  gentleman  whether 
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it  was  better  for  the  Africans  to 
have  their  throats  cut  as  he  de¬ 
scribed,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  ?  By  bringing  in  this  bill, 
the  honourable  gentleman  would 
only  teach  the  negroes  that  they 
were  treated  with  injustice ;  and 
by  this  lesson,  would  pretty  plain¬ 
ly  tell  them  to  rise  upon  their 
masters,  and  murder  them.  Mr. 
Edwards  concluded  by  assuring 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  if 
the  West  India  planters  were 
doomed  to  fall,  he  should  see  they 
should  not  fall  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  a  few 
words  in  explanation,  and  oberv- 
ed  that  he  had  ample  proofs  in 
his  possession  with  respect  to  the 
facts  which  he  had  adduced  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  mutilating  of  the  slaves. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had 
insisted  that  the  cases  of  cruelty 
which  he  had  mentioned  had  not 
taken  place  after  the  act  had 
passed,  but  long  before  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  it;  in  contradiction  to 
which  Mr.  Wilberforce  read  the 
records  of  the  council,  and  the 
words  of  the  act  itself,  which 
fully  established  the  fact.  With 
respect  to  the  master  of  a  child 
cutting  its  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, 
it  was  equally  easy  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated;  and  as  to  the  report  of  the 
master  being  deranged,  no  alle¬ 
gation  of  insanity  had  ever  been 
brought  against  him;  and  even 
the  jury  who  sat  on  his  trial, 
proved  that  no  such  plea  was  ever 
set  up  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  B.  Edwards  acknowledged 
he  had  made  a  slight  mistake  as  to 
the  precise  date  of  the  act  ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  master  of  the 
negro  child,  who  he  said  was  in¬ 
sane,  it  was  notorious  to  all  the 
country. 
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Mr.  Canning  Said,  if  there  ever 
hung  any  doubt  or  hesitation  upon 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  vote  which  he  should 
give  on  the  present  question,  that 
doubt  was  completely  done  away 
by  the  speech  of  Mr.  B.  Edwards. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had 
laid  down  two  propositions  which 
he  Mr.  Canning  was  very  anxious 
should  be  minutely  attended  to  ; 
for,  if  there  were  any  who  enter¬ 
tained  a  doubt  respecting  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  an  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  such  would  do 
well  to  consider,  whether  by  ac¬ 
ceding  to  these  propositions,  they 
wrere  not  going  to  vote  a  com¬ 
plete  perpetuity  of  that  trade  ? 
These  propositions  held  out  to  us, 
that  as  lonsr  as  there  was  a  market 
for  slaves,  there  would  be  found 
buyers  ;  and,  that  as  long  as  Africa 
would  furnish  negroes,  there  would 
not  be  wanting  other  countries  to 
purchase  them.  The  specimens  of 
cruelty  to  which  the  miserable 
Africans  were  exposed  were,  seem¬ 
ingly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,  some  apology 
for  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade ;  and  under  this  persuasion 
he  put  the  question,  whether  they 
would  not  prefer  being  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  having  their 
throats  cut- at  home  ?  For  his  part, 
were  the  question  put  to  him— • 
whether  he  would  finish  his  being 
in  his  native  land,  or  be  sent  in 
slavery  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  might,  at  the  cruel  caprice  of 
a  tyrant  master,  be  ignominiously 
maimed  and  miserably  mangled  ? 
much  rather  he  would  say,  “  May 
I  perish  at  home !  than  yield  up 
my  liberty  and  expose  my  person 
to  such  cruel  and  outrageous  in¬ 
dignities.”  The  honourable  gen- 
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tleman  had  proceeded  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  slave 
trade  as  long  as  there  remained 
uncultivated  lands  in  our  West 
India  islands,  and  the  impropriety 
of  discussing  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  until 
this  object  had  been  accomplished. 
Mr.  Canning  said  he  could  not 
speak  from  local  knowledge ;  but 
he  understood,  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  a  third  of  the  lands  in 
the  islands  still  remained  uncul¬ 
tivated.  On  this  he  would  only 
observe,  that  those  who  did  not 
distinctly  disclaim  this  ground 
for  supporting  the  farther  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  trade,  could  never 
persuade  him  that  they  had  been 
at  all  sincere  in  their  wishes  for  its 
abolition. 

Mr.  Thornton  rose  and  made 
some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Parke’s 
Journal,  from  which  Mr.  Edwards 
had  collected  his  information.  He 
allowed  Mr.  Parke  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  probity ;  but  as  Mr. 
Parke’s  route  was  by  water,  for 
many  hundred  miles  up  the  great 
river  Gambia,  he  had  not  perhaps 
been  in  a  situation  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  observations  and  inquiries  near 
the  sea-coast,  concerning  the  slave 
trade.  Certain,  however,  it  was, 
that  no  part  of  Mr.  Parke’s  infor¬ 
mation  could  invalidate  the  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  had  come  from 
other  quarters.  Mr.  Thornton 
then  read  from  governor  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Journal  some  extracts  con¬ 
cerning  the  mode  of  procuring 
slaves  in  the  Mandingo  country, 
(apart  in  which  Mr.  Edwards  seem¬ 
ed  to  suppose  that  no  enormities 
were  practised,)  which  proved  that 
kidnapping  was  frequent;  and,  that 
it  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
slave  traders  and  the  kidnappers, 


that  none  of  the  natives  round 
should  be  admitted  to  a  siohtof  the 
siaves,  who  were  usually  conveyed 
away  by  the  craft  in  the  night.  Mr. 
Thornton  proceeded  to  describe 
the  sources  of  the  slave  trade  in 
Africa,  which  he  said  were  four, 
viz,  wars,  crimes,  debts,  and  kid¬ 
napping.  At  Sierra  Leone,  there 
were  abundant  proofs,  that  wars 
were  both  fomented  and  prolonged 
by  this  traffic.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Edwards),  that  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  would  cause  many  of 
the  Africans  to  be  butchered,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  no  market 
for  the  prisoners  of  war ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  that  country  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  slave  trade  was 
chargeable,  not  only  with  the  wars 
themselves,  but  with  the  murder 
of  such  prisoners  as  were  unfit 
for  sale.  With  regard  to  slaves 
sold  for  alleged  crimes,  as  far  as 
he  had  learnt,  of  slaves  sold  from 
Sierra  Leone,  not  one  conviction 
was  supported  even  by  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  justice.  The  pretended 
crimes  were  generally  witchcraft 
and  adultery.  Somebody  or  other 
was  accused  of  witchcraft  on  the 
death  of  almost  every  great  man. 
The  person  accused  was  compelled 
to  drink  a  poisonous  draught, 
called  red  water;  if  he  died  his 
relations  were  frequently  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves  ;  if  the  wretch 
survived,  he  himself  was  sold 
for  a  slave — and  there  were  not 
wanting  instances  of  English 
slave-traders  encouraging  this  ini¬ 
quitous  kind  of  superstition.  Mr. 
Thornton  next  made  some  remarks 
on  the  practice  of  seizing  and 
selling  debtors,  &c.  which  he  said 
necessarily  led  to  kidnapping; 
since  when  any  man  was  threat- 
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ened  or  actually  seized  for  debt, 
he  or  his  connexions  were  under 
the  strongest  temptation  to  go  and 
kidnap  some  other  person,  in 
order  to  redeem  him  or  those  who 
were  so  threatened  or  seized.  Mr. 
Thorntorn  next  touched  on  the 
various  obstacles  to  civilization 
which  attended  the  slave  trade; 
and  concluded  by  making  some 
observations  on  the  duty  of  the 
British  legislature  to  abolish  such 
a  traffic  as  he  had  described  on 
the  principles  of  morality,  justice, 
and  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Sewell  said  a  few  words 
against  the  motion,  and  observed 
that  it  would  unsettle  the  legal  te¬ 
nures,  by  which  the  proprietors  of 
W  est  India  estates  held  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  He  would  ask,  was  the 
house  prepared  to  take  such  a  step 
without,  at  the  same  time,  offering 
them  adequate  compensation  ?  He 
objected  also  to  the  motion,  as  it 
wrent  to  counteract  the  address  of 
last  session,  in  which  his  Majesty 
was  requested  to  recommend  to 
the  colonies  to  adopt  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  seemed  necessary  to  me¬ 
liorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

Colonel  Gascoigne  spoke  against 
the  motion,  and  said  it  called  upon 
the  house  to  rescind  its  former 
resolution,  which  was  neither  con¬ 
sistent  nor  prudent. 

Mr.  Buxton  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  said  it  could  not  be 
thought  that  the  negroes  in  our 
colonies  could  be  long  retained 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  they  saw  those  in 
our  enemies’  colonies  emancipated. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  remarked,  that 
in  the  correspondence  with  the 
colonial  assemblies,  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  house,  he 
could  not  see  any  thing  like  a 


serious  disposition  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  house.  The  go¬ 
vernors  of  two  of  the  islands 
had  remained  silent,  and  in  some 
others  no  measures  had  been 
taken,  so  that  he  thought  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  Though  all  agreed  that 
the  traffic  of  slaves  was  cruel,  yet 
he  was  sorry  to  see  that  this  trade 
had  lately  been  on  the  increase ; 
and  here  he  could  not  but  advert 
to  the  encouragement  given  by 
his  Majesty’s  proclamation,  to 
export  slaves  from  our  islands  to 
the  Spanish  colonies,  even  though 
in  a  state  of  war  with  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  he  could  not  let  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass  of  rectifying  the  mis¬ 
understanding  which  had  gone 
abroad  upon  the  subj  ect,  to  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  alluded 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
The  fact  was,  that  a  free  port 
being  established  in  one  of  the 
West  India  islands,  without  any 
provision  at  all  relative  to  ne¬ 
gro  slaves,  it  so  happened  that 
reference  was  made  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  (and  he  was  sorry  to 
say  such  a  practice  should  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Wis- 

o 

lature),  in  which  slaves  were 
enumerated  among  a  variety  of 
articles  of  commerce.  A  proper 
representation  having  been  made, 
instructions  were  immediately  sent 
out,  directing  that  slaves  should 
not  be  included  as  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  This  was  the  simple  state 
of  the  case. 

The  chancellor  then  contended 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  order  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Some  had  contended  he  said  for 
its  farther  continuance  upon  the 
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ground,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  interests  of  the  islands  :  this  at 
best  was  but  doubtful;  however, 
the  balance  seemed  to  incline  the 
other  way;  and  now  the  necessity 
of  the  immediate  abolition  was 
pressed  for  the  salvation  of  those 
very  islands,  which  it  was  argued 
such  a  measure  would  destroy. 
The  contemplation  of  future  ad¬ 
vantages  sometimes  makes  men 
blind  to  present  dangers :  for 
some  distant  improvements,  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  over¬ 
looked  their  real  interests  ;  and 
to  favour  the  false  calculation  on 
which  this  principle  proceeded, 
they  would  have  us  not  only  over¬ 
look  that  very  interest  which, 
whether  they  see  it  or  not,  it  was 
our  business  to  guard.  We  were 
told  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  abolition  till  some  future 
period ;  but  we  hear  of  no  specific 
time  fixed  at  which  the  subject 
may  be  resumed.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Edwards) 
contended  that  all  the  waste  land 
in  the  West  India  islands  must 
previously  be  cultivated.  Upon 
this  point  it  was  impossible  to 
comment  in  more  appropriate 
language  than  that  which  had  been 
used  by  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Canning).  From  his  not  having  do¬ 
cuments  before  him,  there  was  one 
point  which  he  did  not  explain  to 
the  house  so  fully  as  he  (Mr.  Pitt) 
could  wish.  It  appeared  from  a 
statement  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  that  the  quantity  of  uncul¬ 
tivated  land  in  the  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica  was  about  two-thirds  more 
than  that  already  in  cultivation. 
It  appeared  also  that  for  this 
250,000  negroes  were  required. 
To  suffice  for  the  cultivation  of 
other  parts,  the  complete  number 


of  600,000  more  at  the  same  time 
would  be  necessary.  To  procure 
this  supply  then,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  import  not  merely  this 
number,  but  to  import,  with  all 
the  frightful  waste  of  mortality 
with  which  this  importation  is  at¬ 
tended,  till  the  full  number  should 
be  completed.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  importation  necessary  to 
make  out  250,000  employed  in 
the  present  cultivation  of  this  is¬ 
land,  and  taking  into  view  the 
increased  ratio  of  mortality,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  re¬ 
quired,  in  order  to  keep  600,000 
negroes  living  at  the  same  time, 
an  importation  of  between  1 1  and 
12,000  was  necessary.  We  know 
that  in  the  last  hundred  years  the 
cultivation  had  been  going  on, 
till  the  number  of  negroes  amount¬ 
ed  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  to 
250,000.  Upon  the  calculation, 
that  with  600,000  negroes  a  cor¬ 
responding  length  of  time  would 
be  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  supposed 
capable  of  cultivation,  the  period 
of  the  final  abolition,  upon  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  plan, 
would  be  protracted  for  no  less 
than  240  years.  If  this  was  to 
be  the  rule  by  which  the  abolition 
of  this  horrible  traffic  was  to  be 
determined,  he  could  not  but  un¬ 
derstand  it  as  a  declaration  that 
it  was  to  be  perpetual.  It  had 
been  said,  that  as  this  traffic  was 
encouraged  by  the  legislature,  the 
abolition  wrouldbe  unjust  towards 
those  who  had  acted  upon  the 
faith  of  the  existing  laws. — It  was 
well  answered,  that  the  legislature 
often  bestowed  encouragement 
upon  branches  of  commerce, 
which,  in  different  circumstances 
it  was  prudent  to  withdraw.  After 
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some  farther  pointed  remarks, 
he  contended  that  no  partial 
inconvenience  ought  to  weigh 
against  the  undisputed  principle  of 
justice,  and  against  the  safety  of 
the  islands  themselves. 

Sir  W.  Young  spoke  against 
the  motion,  and  said  gentlemen 
were  not  aware  how  difficult  the 
situation  was  of  the  colonial  assem¬ 
blies  with  regard  to  the  subject 
referred  to  their  regulation.  It 
was  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
islands,  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  would  go  toge¬ 
ther.  He  wished  the  house  to 
reflect  on  the  calamities  that  might 
happen,  such  as  war,  conflagra¬ 
tion,  disease,  &c.  to  destroy  the 
population  of  negroes  belonging 
to  an  estate,  without  any  remedy, 
if  fresh  importations  were  prohi¬ 
bited  ;  and  thus  a  fatal  blow  might 
be  given  to  the  property  of  the 
West  India  planters,  whilst  that 
gradual  system  of  meliorating 
their  condition,  which  was  pur¬ 
suing  in  the  islands  by  the  co¬ 
lonial  assemblies,  would  have 
quite  a  different  effect.  He  said 
he  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Guada- 
loupe,  that  when  the  negroes  were 
emancipated,  and  told  they  must 
be  soldiers,  and  give  their  labour 
to  the  state,  many  of  them  refused 
emancipation  on  such  conditions. 
He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
thought  the  British  legislature 
ought  to  wait  a  few  years,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  measures 
now  adopting  in  the  West  India 
islands  produced  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  the 
West  India  planters  had  sufficient 
warning  of  the  abolition  of  the 


slave  trade,  from  the  year  1792 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  when 
it  was  determined  by  a  majority 
that  a  gradual  abolition  should  be¬ 
gin.  Much  stress  had  been  laid,  he 
said,  upon  the  arguments  of  its 
being  the  interest  of  the  planter 
to  render  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  two  colonial  gentlemen  had 
deposed  to  that  effect;  however, 
this  was  contradicted  by  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  assembly  of  St, 
Christopher’s;  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  too  little  attention 
was  paid  either  to  the  food  or  the 
clothing  of  these  unhappy  crea¬ 
tures.  He  contended  that  the 
shocking  accounts  given  of  those 
parts  of  Africa,  in  which  the  traffic 
prevailed,  were  strictly  true,  and 
were  not  even  contradicted  by  the 
traveller,  Mr.  Parke.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
house  to  do  its  duty  by  abolish¬ 
ing  the  trade,  and  not  to  content 
itself  with  paltry  meliorations,  by 
countenancing  a  system  too  exe¬ 
crable  for  the  powers  of  human 
language  to  describe. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  there  was  too 
much  precipitation  in  bringing  on 
the  question.  Gentlemen  should 
have  waited  until  the  legislatures 
of  the  islands  assembled,  when 
their  intentions  respecting  the  bu¬ 
siness  could  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Fox  (who  attended  for  this 
evening  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
friends  of  abolition)  rose  and  said, 
after  the  repeated  discussions 
which  this  subject  had  undergone, 
he  did  not  wish  to  detain  the 
house  long  with  a  tedious  inquiry 
into  the  principles  by  which  the 
question  ought  to  be  decided. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  against 
the  motion  are  extremely  anxious 
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vto  have  it  understood  that  there 
was  but  one  opinion  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  immorality  of  the  slave 
..trade ;  the  only  difference  was, 
what  is  the  best  mode  to  abandon 
it?  To  me  (said  Mr.  Fox)  it  is  a 
matter  of  shame  and  of  lamentation 
that  the  country  should  have  so  de¬ 
generated  from  every  sense  of  vir¬ 
tue,  should  be  so  sunk  in  hypocrisy, 
that  however  convinced  of  the  en¬ 
ormity  of  the  wickedness,  we  have 
not  yet  abandoned  that  course 
which  w7e  so  unanimously  con¬ 
demn.  The  British  Parliament 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  guilt 
and  the  reproach  with  which  the 
nation  has  been  loaded ;  not  two 
opinions  exist  upon  the  subject ; 
and  yet  not  a  single  step  has  been 
taken,  till  last  year,  to  remove  the 
cause.  Those  gentlemen  w7ho  op¬ 
pose  the  motion  say,  we  are  told 
that  the  savage  nations  go  to  wrar 
with  each  other ;  and,  that  as  their 
prisoners  are  brought  to  market, 
it  would  be  inhumanity  not  to 
purchase  ;  and,  as  the  mischief  is 
done,  why  should  not  we  derive 
some  advantage  from  it  ?  If  a 
passenger  is  to  be  robbed,  wrhy 
may  not  we  be  the  first  to  plunder 
him  ?  Such  are  the  arguments 
by  which  one  of  the  greatest 
wickednesses  that  ever  disgraced 
a  nation  is  palliated.  We  are 
asked,  is  it  not  better  to  send 
them  to  the  West  Indies,  than 
to  leave  them  in  Africa  to  have  their 
throats  cut?  Interest,  they  say, 
is  sufficient  to  induce  kindness. 
We  know  (continues  Mr.  Fox) 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  man, 
that  the  idea  of  possessing  an  un¬ 
limited  authority,  so  far  from  in¬ 
spiring  tenderness,  produces  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  object  as  worthless. 
An  honourable  gentleman  tells  us, 


that  we  ought  not  to  be  preci¬ 
pitate,  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
violent,  and  that  we  ought  to  pre¬ 
fer  measures  of  conciliation  to 
measures  of  severity.  Gracious 
God  !  what  severity  are  we  about 
to  commit?  Are  we  to  suspend 
the  trade  for  two  or  three  years, 
till  you  see  whether  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament  be  necessary  to  abolish 
it,  or  will  you  trust  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Mr. 
Fox  said  he  listened  with  great 
attention  to  what  fell  from  the 
minister  in  the  debate ;  and  con¬ 
tended  that  it  wras  impossible  to 
answer  the  arguments  he  had 
urged  in  favour  of  the  motion. 
“He  told  you  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the 
safety  of  the  West  India  islands 
depended  on  your  adoption  of  the 
measure.”  He  (Mr.  Fox)  wTas 
not  often  in  the  habit  of  paying 
implicit  deference  to  his  asser¬ 
tions  ;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
could  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  said.  After  passing 
several  encomiums  on  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  for  his 
eloquence  in  support  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  he  proceeded  by  saying,  what 
should  he  think  of  those  who  had 
acknowledged  the  injustice  and 
inhumanity  of  this  trade,  but  who 
nevertheless  would  vote  against 
the  motion,  rather  than- make  a 
sacrifice  of  their  interests  ?  Mr. 
Fox  remarked,  that  if  he  asked 
those  gentlemen  wrho  were  against 
the  motion,  when  they  would  abo¬ 
lish  the  slave  trade  ?  they  would 
answ7er,  when  the  islands  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  None  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  agreed  in  any  thing  like  a 
definitive  answer  ;  but  each  had 
an  answer  of  his  own,  and  each 
tending  to  the  same  point,  viz.  to 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
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trade  for  ever.  What  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bill  proposed  to  be 
brought  in  ?  Why,  in  its  nature 
it  must  be  a  measure  calculated  to 
give  them  notice  when  the  trade 
shall  be  abolished  :  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  is,  “  That  you  do  now  re¬ 
solve  yourselves  into  a  committee 
to  consider  of  a  motion,  that  the 
slave  trade  be  abolished  at  a  time 
to  be  limited.”  Wdiat  time  do 
these  gentlemen  require  ?  Why, 
till  all  these  objections  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  be  done  away.  Mr.  Fox 
observed,  if  notice  be  the  object, 
this  motion  was  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  gain  that  object ;  and  should 
the  house  give  leave  to  bring  in 
the  proposed  bill,  he  should,  when 
the  blank  came  to  be  filled  up  in 
the  committee,  most  certainly  vote 
for  the  direct  and  immediate  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  trade ;  being  mind¬ 
ful  of  this  ground,  that  the  house 
■was  bound  to  abolish  a  trade, 
which  they  had  declared  to  be  a 
trade  of  injustice  and  immorality ; 
being  mindful  also  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  had  declared  that  the  safety  of 
the  islands  depended  upon  it.  Mr. 
Fox  said  he  had  now  delivered 
his  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
though  he  was  not  sanguine  in  his 
hopes  of  success.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  to-night,  viz. 
that  individuals  might  have  been 
cruel,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
judge  of  the  slave  trade  from  the 
possibility  of  some  persons  having 
misconducted  themselves  in  it — if 
man  had  not  been  cruel,  slavery 
would  never  have  been  complained 
of  in  this  world  ;  indeed  if  man  were 
not  cruel,  slavery  would  not  exist. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  he 
should  not  have  been  induced  to 
trouble  the  house  this  night,  had 
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it  not  been  for  some  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 
He  agreed  with  him,  however,  in 
some  of  his  opinions,  although  he 
could  not  agree  with  him  in  the 
reasons  which  he  assigned  for 
them.  He  observed,  that  he  had 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing,  that  if  the  question  were  now, 
whether  the  slave  trade  should  be 
immediately  abolished,  or  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  the  lands  in  the 
West  Indies  should  be  cultivated? 
his  alternative  would  be  that  of 
voting  for  the  abolition  ;  but, 
whether  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion  now  before  the  house,  or 
leave  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the  is¬ 
lands  ?  to  whom  by  the  last  address 
of  the  house  it  seemed  to  have 
been  entrusted,  was  a  different  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  conceived  that  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  their  care,  was  the  best 
mode  that  could  be  adopted. 
Much  had  been  said  upon  the 
interior  situation  of  Africa,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  depravity  which  must  necessa¬ 
rily  attend  it ;  these  Were  points 
which  admitted  of  no  dispute : 
but  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  spoke  last  asked  a  very 
important  question  :  te  Are  you, 
after  having  acknowledged  the  in¬ 
justice  and  inhumanity  of  the 
trade,  to  agree  to  its  continu¬ 
ance?”  which  he  followed  up  by 
asking, — “  Are  you  to  say,  I  will 
rob,  because  another  man  will 
rob  V  Whatever  may  be  the 
soundness  of  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman’s  judgment,  the  in¬ 
stance  did  not  appear  applicable 
to  the  measure  before  the  house. 
He  allowed  that  inasmuch  as  ex¬ 
ample  operated,  each  person  con- 
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cerned  in  the  trade  must  incur 
some  censure. 

The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  spoke  last  stated,  that 
this  house,  by  continuing  the  slave 
trade,  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty.  Whether  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  duty,  or  not,  he  would 
take  it  upon  him  to  say  was  the 
whole  question.  The  point  then 
would  be,  whether  by  abolishing 
the  trade  now,  we  were  likely  to 
create  a  greater  evil  than  that 
which  we  would  willingly  re¬ 
move  ?  because  our  interest  is  not 
any  consideration  at  all  with  us, 
except  in  a  comparative  sense ; 
and  that  includes  not  only  the 
safety  of  the  whole  of  our  islands, 
but  also  the  happiness  of  the  very 
people  who  now  endure  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  slavery  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  Gentlemen  may  ask,  why 
do  you  not  fix  a  period  beyond 
which  you  will  not  allow  the  traf¬ 
fic  to  continue  ?  He  might  be  told 
that  he  was  acting  inconsistently 
with  his  former  principles,  because 
he  agreed  to  the  address,  consi¬ 
dering  it  as  a  notice  to  the  plant¬ 
ers  to  diminish  the  importation  of 
negroes  ;  to  which  he  should  an¬ 
swer,  that  if  you  consider  the  im¬ 
mediate  abolition  of  the  trade  as  a 
punishment  upon  those  who  were 
interested  in  its  continuance,  the 
reasoning  is  correct ;  but  if  other¬ 
wise,  the  reasoning  is  inconclu¬ 
sive.  Those  who  wish  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  may 
have  very  good  wishes,  but  he  did 
not  know  that  their  wishes  would 
have  the  effect  which  they  expect¬ 
ed.  If  the  planters  go  on  in  a 
system  of  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  negroes,  that  would 
of  itself  have  a  good  effect.  This 


was  the  view  he  had  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state  to  the  house,  although  he 
should  have  forborne  but  for  the 
warmth  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  whose 
erroneous  reasoning  in  some  parts 
of  his  speech  he  could  as  easily  ex¬ 
cuse  on  some  occasions,  as  he 
could  admire  the  force  of  his  ar¬ 
guments  on  others. 

Mr.  Barham  spoke  against  the 
motion :  he  thought  such  mo¬ 
tions  had  a  tendency  to  spur  on, 
instead  of  to  discourage,  the  traf¬ 
fic.  He  said  he  was  not  a  very 
considerable  proprietor ;  but  as 
far  as  he  was  interested,  he  was 
ready  to  forego  any  share  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  himself :  but  neither 
himself  nor  any  other  person  had 
a  right  to  give  away  the  property 
of  others.  Much  had  been  urged 
to  that  house  about  abolishing  the 
trade ;  but  he  wished  gentlemen 
to  put  to  themselves  one  ques¬ 
tion — The  question  wras,  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  had  the 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade  without  the  consent  of  the 
colonial  assemblies  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  made  a  short  reply  relative 
to  compensation,  which  he  said  re¬ 
lated  solely  to  lands,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  which  were 
derived  from  the  crown,  in  those 
islands,  for  valuable  considera¬ 
tions.  In  those  cases,  and  where 
the  conditions  stipulated  for  were 
faithfully  performed  by  the  gran¬ 
tees — he  thought  it  fair  that  cer¬ 
tain  proportionate  compensation 
should  be  allowed. 

The  question  then  being  loudly 
called  for,  the  house  divided,  when 
there  appeared — For  the  motion, 
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83  —  Against  it,  87  —  Majority, 
4. 

Several  fruitless  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  by  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  to  introduce  clauses  in  a 
bill  winch  was  brought  in  to  regu¬ 
late  the  carrying  of  slaves.  The 
merchants  of  Liverpool  petitioned 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
clauses  :  and  on  two  occasions  the 
house  was  counted  out  during  the 
discussion.  After  the  last  ad¬ 
journment,  the  bill  itself  was  post¬ 
poned. 

No  other  debate  of  importance 
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occupied  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  29th  of  June 
this  laborious  session  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  his  Majesty  expressed  in 
strong  terms  his  reliance  upon  the 
firmness  and  constancy  of  every 
class  of  his  subjects,  and  after  no¬ 
ticing  the  financial  measures  which 
had  been  adopted,  and  adverting 
with  hope  to  a  termination  of  the 
disasters  and  dangers  by  which 
Ireland  was  beset,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  to  the  8th  of  August. 


.  ■ 
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;ti,  WESTERDAY  a  Com- 
M  mon-hall  was  held  at 
Guildhall,  for  the  election  of  a 
Chamberlain  for  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Wilkes,  which  was  very 
fully  attended.  The  candidates 
were  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  who  was 
proposed  by  Matthew  Wilson,  Esq. 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Griffiths, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Clarke,  who 
was  proposed  by  Alderman  Skin¬ 
ner.  Upon  the  shew  of  hands  a 
very  considerable  majority  ap¬ 
peared  in  favour  of  Alderman 
Clarke,  who  was  accordingly  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  but  a 
poll  was  demanded  by  the  friends 
of  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  near  two  o’clock,  when 
Sir  Watkin  finding  the  numbers 
much  against  him,  declined  the 
contest.  On  /closing  the  books 
the  numbers  were, 

For  Mr.  Alderman  Clarke  393 
For  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  48 


Majority  345 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Thornhill, 
well  known  in  the  fashionable 
world,  was  last  week  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill  while  at  supper  at  a  gay 
party  at  Bath,  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  immediate  medical  assistance 
was  procured,  died  in  the  course 
of  two  hours. 

A  most  daring  robbery  was  ef¬ 
fected  this  evening  about  eight 
o’clock,  by  three  villains,  who 
under  pretence  of  delivering  a  let¬ 
ter  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
in  Norton-street,  Portland-place, 
rushed  in,  bound  her  and  the  maid¬ 
servant  back  to  back  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  rifled  their  pockets,  took  away 
the  plate-chest,  and  several  va¬ 
luable  articles  of  furniture,  valued 
at  3001.  and  got  off  undiscovered. 

The  Carteret  packet,  from  r  . 
New  York,  sailed  on  the  9th  ®“1 
ult.  On  the  80th,  at  noon,  she 
was  chaced  by  a  ship  which  gained 
upon  her  very  fast.  At  two  P.  M. 
she  was  within  a  mile,  when  the 
Carteret  hoisted  her  colours,  and 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  which  the 
chasing  ship  answered.  Her  co¬ 
lours,  however,  were  observed  to 
be  more  of  a  crimson  than  the 
English  generally  are,  and  her 
manoeuvres,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  worked,  convinced 
every  one  on  board  the  packet  that 
she  was  an  enemy.  A  squall  com¬ 
ing  on,  carried  away  some  of  the 
top-halliards,  &c.  of  the  packet, 
but  she  kept  her  top-  sails,  &c.  se¬ 
cure.  The  same  squall  took  the 
*  A 
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chacing  vessel ;  she  heeled  ex¬ 
tremely,  and  the  people  on  board 
took  in  their  main-top-gallant 
mast  and  spanker,  but  too  late, 
for  she  upset  and  went  down  al¬ 
most  instantaneously.  She  was  full 
of  men,  many  of  whom  appeared 
on  her  broadside  for  a  moment, 
but  were  carried  down  by  the  vor¬ 
tex  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of 
the  ship.  The  Carteret  shortened 
sail  and  put  about  in  the  hope  of 
saving  some  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers,  but  in  vain,  as  not  a 
spar,  nor  a  hat,  nor  a  vestige  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  water. 

The  fate  of  the  Prince  Frede¬ 
rick  extra  ship  from  Bengal,  is 
now  ascertained  beyond  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  doubt,  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Thears,  an  assistant  sur¬ 
geon,  who  partook  of  all  the  dis¬ 
tresses  experienced  by  her  crew 
previous  to  her  sinking  off  Tene- 
riffe.  For  above  ten  preceding 
days,  the  ship’s  company  had  only 
the  scanty  allowance  of  a  bottle  of 
beer  per  day  to  three  men.  All 
hands  during  that  time  had  been 
kept  to  the  pumps,  which  at  length 
were  completely  choaked  by  the 
indigo,  which  oozed  through  the 
sides.  From  the  cargo  bulging  in 
almost  every  direction,  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined  the  ribs  of  the 
vessel  would  be  beaten  to  pieces  ; 
and,  no  hopes  of  succour  remain¬ 
ing,  the  crew  with  that  customary 
idiotism,  which  desperation  in 
these  cases  so  often  produces, 
rifled  every  article  between  decks, 
broke  open  the  officer’s  chests,  and 
pierced  the  casks  of  Madeira.  In 
this  state  of  disorder,  the  crew 
being  for  the  most  part  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  the  Captain  and 
officers  on  the  ninth  day  of  their 
distress,  observed  two  large  ves¬ 


sels  at  a  considerable  distance ' 
guns  were  fired,  when  at  length 
one  of  the  ships  blew  up  ;  the  other 
came  within  two  miles  of  the  de¬ 
lighted  beholders,  and  then  chang¬ 
ed  her  course.  The  following 
morning  another  ship  came  within 
nearly  the  same  distance,  and  as 
suddenly  took  another  track  :  to 
her  succeeded  a  French  frigate, 
the  Insurgent,  to  which  the  Prince 
Frederic  of  course  struck  :  all  but 
two  of  the  crew  were  helped  on 
board,  one  of  whom  fell  over¬ 
board,  and  the  other,  refusing  all 
assistance,  swore  he  would  sink 
with  the  ship  ;  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  the  PrinceFrederic,  one  of 
the  richest  vessels  ever  freighted 
from  the  East,  sunk  with  her  va¬ 
luable  cargo  in  the  deep.  The 
Insurgent  landed  her  prisoners  at 
Port  L’Orient,  whence  Mr.  Thears 
arrived  on  Sunday  last. 

A  letter  from  Edinburgh  g  j 
gives  the  following  curious 
particulars  relative  to  Roderic 
Milesius  M’Cullin,  who  having 
been  found  guilty  of  forgery  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  in  confine¬ 
ment  in  that  city,  and  conducted 
himself,  until  very  recently,  in  a 
manner  highly  becoming  his  un¬ 
fortunate  situation.  One  day  last 
week,  however,  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  he  knocked  with 
his  fetters  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room,  his  usual  signal  for  the 
jailor  to  come  to  him.  The  jailor 
accordingly  went  to  him,  when 
the  prisoner  gave  him  a  letter  to 
read,  and  when  he  saw  him  en¬ 
gaged  in  its  perusal,  he  suddenly 
leaped  from  the  couch,  his  irons 
having  been  previously  filed 
through,  and  seized  the  jailor  by 
the  throat ;  and  immediately  two 
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fellows,  prisoners  at  large  in  the 
jail,  rushed  in  to  assist  in  over¬ 
powering  the  jailor,  whom  they 
violently  thrust  into  a  corner  of 
the  voom.  M{Cullin  with  one 
hand  forced  a  napkin  into  his 
mouth,  and  with  the  other  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  his  throat,  in  which 
he  fortunately  failed,  but  inflicted 
a  deep  wound  in  the  cheek.  The 
jailor,  getting  hold  of  the  knife, 
wrested  it  from  the  prisoner,  and 
used  it  in  his  own  defence,  inflict¬ 
ing  several  wounds  on  his  assail¬ 
ants.  By  this  time  the  noise  of 
the  scuffle  and  the  jailor’s  outcries 
gave  an  alarm,  and  assistance  was 
procured,  the  jailor  relieved,  and 
the  prisoners  secured.  A  sur¬ 
geon  was  immediately  sent  for, 
who  attended  to  the  wounded  per¬ 
sons,  and  M‘Cullin  was  again  put 
in  irons,  and  two  centinels  placed 
over  him.  On  the  following  even¬ 
ing  he  took  a  large  quantity  of 
laudanum,  which  he  had  secretly 
procured,  but  having  been  ob¬ 
served,  a  physician  was  sent  for, 
who  ordered  him  a  strong  emetic, 
which  he  refusing  to  take,  it  was 
forced  down  his  throat,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  threw  up  the 
poison.  He  has  since  undergone 
the  sentence  of  the  law  and  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  decency  and 
propriety  to  the  last.  He  was  a 
very  young  man  of  polished  man¬ 
ners  and  liberal  education.  His 
understanding  and  talents  were  far 
above  mediocrity,  and  his  conver¬ 
sation  and  behaviour  altogether 
were  those  of  a  person  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  best  society.  The 
name  by  which  he  went,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  was  not  that  of  his 
family,  which  he  declared  he  ne¬ 
ver  would  reveal,  on  account  of 
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the  unhappy  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  his  fate. 

This  week,  as  Lord  Berwick’s 
workmen  were  employed  in  dig¬ 
ging  his  Lordship’s  new  piece  of 
water,  between  Ternbridge  and 
the  river  Severn,  in  a  ploughed 
field,  but  at  a  very  little  more 
than  plough  depth,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  came 
to  an  enclosure  of  large  stones, 
within  which  were  ranged  three 
large  glass  urns  of  very  elegant 
workmanship,  one  large  earthen 
urn,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  red 
earth.  Each  of  the  urns  has  one 
handle,  and  those  of  the  glass  urns 
are  curiously  ribbed.  The  glass 
urns  are  about  twelve  inches  in 
height  and  ten  in  diameter.  The 
large  earthen  urn  is  so  much 
broken  that  its  dimensions  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained :  but  on  its 
handle  are  stamped  the  letters 
S.  P.  A.  EL  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  workman’s  mark.  The 
small  urns  are  about  nine  inches 
high.  Within  the  glass  urns  were 
the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and 
fine  mould;  and  in  each  a  fine 
glass  lachrymatory,  consisting  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  urns, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  light 
pea-green.  Near  one  of  them  was 
part  of  a  jaw-bone  with  a  grinder 
quite  perfect  therein.  An  earthen 
lamp  and  a  few  Roman  coins  of 
the  lower  empire,  of  no  value, 
were  discovered  in  the  same  place. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  large 
flat  stones  whereon  was  laid  a 
quantity  of  coarse  rock-stone ; 
from  which  extraordinary  care  to 
preserve  these  remains,  as  well  as 
from  the  fine  colour  and  quality 
of  the  glass,  it  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  burial  place  of  some  fa- 
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mily  of  distinction  resident  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Uricomi- 
un.  One  of  the  glass  urns,  and 
part  of  another,  the  fragments  of 
the  large  urn,  one  of  the  small 
ones,  one  of  the  lachrymatories, 
the  lamp,  and  coins,  are  the  only 
parts  of  this  most  curious  disco¬ 
very,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  the  spades  of  the  workmen. 
These  are  at  present  at  the  Talbot 
inn,  in  Archam,  but  it  is  intended 
to  place  them  in  the  library  at 
Attingham. 

Passports  have  been  sent  off  by 
the  Commissioners  for  French  pri¬ 
soners,  for  a  French  agent  to 
come  to  this  country,  to  superin¬ 
tend  and  have  the  care  of  provi¬ 
sioning  the  French  prisoners.  It 
is  now  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  countries,  that  the  prisoners 
of  each  shall  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments,  the  markets  of  both  being 
open  to  the  agent  residing  therein. 
The  prisoners  are  likewise  to  be 
kept  in  two  or  three  places  of  ge¬ 
neral  rendezvous,  in  place  of  be¬ 
ing  scattered  over  the  country  as 
heretofore.  England  will  save 
near  half  a  million  a  year  by  this 
arrangement. 

A  letter  from  Dublin 
states,  that  Mr.  Justice 
Swan,  who  has,  for  some  time 
past,  been  diligently  seeking  for 
information  respecting  the  enor¬ 
mous  forgeries  of  bank-notes 
which  have  been  detected  lately  in 
that  city,  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  very  extensive  manu¬ 
factory  of  that  kind  carrying  on  in 
Richmond,  on  Tuesday  last  went 
thither  to  a  house  called  Balloon- 
lodge,  kept  by  a  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  Morong, 


a  jeweller,  whom  he  apprehended, 
together  with  an  accomplice,  an 
engraver,  who  lately  lived  in  Fish- 
amble-street.  Mr.  Swan’s  infor¬ 
mation  was  so  correct  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  a  loose  tile  in 
the  floor  of  the  green-house,  which 
being  removed,  discovered  a  hole, 
about  a  yard  deep,  in  winch  was 
a  large  square  wooden  trunk,  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  paper  the 
exact  size  of  bank-notes,  with  the 
water  mark,  some  printed  in  cop¬ 
per-plate,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
various  stages  of  progression  from 
the  blank-paper  to  the  perfect 
bank-note.  Under  a  loose  board 
in  the  drawing-room  was  found  a 
most  curious  and  ingenious  frame 
for  stamping  the  water-mark,  and 
in  an  adjoining  closet  was  a  rol¬ 
ling-press,  on  which  were  three 
copper-plates  for  one  guinea,  one 
guinea  and  a  half,  and  five  guinea 
bank-notes,  so  accurately  done  as 
to  deceive  those  who  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  without  the 
minutest  and  closet  examination. 
Mr.  Morong  has  a  very  elegant 
woman  for  his  wife,  and  five  lovely 
children.  His  house  at  Richmond 
was  fitted  up  in  a  superior  style, 
and  handsomely  furnished  with 
pleasure-garden,  green-house,  and 
every  comfortable  convenience.  It 
is  said  that  these  notes  used  to  be 
bought  at  half  price,  and  circulated 
among  the  unwary.  One  of  these 
accustomed  utterers  will  be  the 
principal  evidence  on  the  trial. 

This  day,  George  Reeves  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  forging 
a  receipt  for  scrip,  and  uttering 
the  same,  well  knowing  it  to  be 
forged,  with  intent  to  defraud 
William  Ashforth.  The  prisoner 
was  a  stock-broker,  and  borrowed 
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6  or  40001.  of  the  prosecutor,  for 
which  he  deposited  receipts  for 
the  first  payment  of  the  loan 
raised  in  1796,  to  the  value  of 
60,000/.  the  conditions  of  which 
loan  were,  that  if  the  subscribers 
did  not  pay  their  subsequent  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  appointed  days,  what 
had  been  paid  was  to  be  forfeited 
to  the  public :  and,  from  its  fal¬ 
ling  to  a  very  considerable  dis¬ 
count,  a  great  number  of  the  first 
payments  were  forfeited.  Mr. 
Ashforth  wishing  some  better  se¬ 
curity,  the  prisoner  went  with  him 
to  the  bank,  and,  taking  the  papers, 
left  them,  some  months  after  the 
day  for  the  second  payment  was 
past,  for  near  two  hours  in  the 
Rotunda :  on  his  coming  back,  he 
returned  six  of  the  receipts  to  the 
prosecutor,  saying,  that  he  had 
got  them  filled  up  to  the  time, 
and  that  they  were  for  70001.  In 
the  beginning  of  October,  Mr. 
Ashforth  employed  the  prisoner 
as  his  broker  to  get  his  money 
changed  into  the  Imperial  Loan, 
and  he  pretended  he  had  done  so  ; 
of  course,  at  the  latter  end  of  that 
month  he  applied  to  him  for  the 
interest,  when  he  pretended  the 
principal  for  whom  he  acted  was 
not  ready  :  but  to  satisfy  Mr.  Ash¬ 
forth,  he  gave  him  another  script 
receipt  for  600/.  together  with  a 
paper,  specifying  the  conditions  of 
the  loan.  October  60,  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
a  great  number  of  these  script  re¬ 
ceipts  being  found  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Ashforth,  among  others 
for  whom  he  had  done  business, 
was  applied  to,  and,  upon  his  pro¬ 
ducing  the  papers,  all  the  receipts 
for  the  second  payment,  signed 
C.  O’Leary,  were  found  to  be 
forged.  In  his  defence  he  said, 


he  had  purchased  them  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  that  he 
was  unable  to  say  from  whom,  it 
not  being  the  custom  in  the  Alley 
to  make  minutes  of  that  kind, 
(which  fact  he  called  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  corroborate) ;  and  he 
trusted  that  his  continuing  pub¬ 
licly  in  business  till  the  minute  in 
which  he  was  apprehended,  would 
be  considered  a  sufficient  proof 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
they  were  forged.  Several  wit¬ 
nesses  gave  the  prisoner  an  ex¬ 
cellent  character,  after  which  the 
learned  judge  summed  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  candour.  The  jury,  after  re¬ 
tiring  for  thirteen  minutes,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of — Guilty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  .  q  , 

1 1  th  inst.  the  Cerberus,  of 
32  guns,  Capt.  Drew,  arrived  in 
Cawsand  Bay,  from  Cork,  having 
under  her  convoy  the  Reynard, 
20  guns,  and  the  Epervoir,  16 
guns,  French  privateers,  which 
she  had  captured  in  November 
last.  During  the  night  of  the 
10th,  and  morning  of  the  1 1th,  the 
wind  blew  from  the  southward 
with  great  violence,  attended  by 
hard  rains,  and  causing  a  very 
heavy  sea.  This  state  of  weather 
continued  till  about  half  past  one 
o’clock  P.  M.  when  the  wind 
abated  considerably,  and  veered  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  south. 
All  the  morning,  till  that  time, 
the  Reynard  was  in  great  danger 
of  driving  on  the  rocks  in  Fire¬ 
stone-bay,  but  she  fortunately  es¬ 
caped,  and  is  now  safe  in  Ha- 
moaze.  As  soon  as  the  gale  abated 
a  little,  Capt.  Drew,  of  the  Cer¬ 
berus,  Mr.  James  Drew,  acting- 
lieutenant  of  the  same  ship,  and 
nephew  to  Captain  Drew  ;  Captain 
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Pulling,  late  of  the  Penguin,  of 
1 8  guns,  now  on  the  Cork  station  ; 
Mr.  Poore,  and  Mr.  Dailey,  mid¬ 
shipmen,  Capt.  Drew’s  cockswain, 
and  a  black  servant  belonging  to 
Captain  Pulling ;  together  with  a 
boat’s  crew  of  six  sailors,  left 
Cawsand-bay  in  the  barge  of  the 
Cerberus,  and  steered  for  Ilamo- 
aze,  Captain  Drew  having  letters 
from  Admiral  Kingsmill,  at  Cork, 
to  the  Port-admiral  at  Plymouth  : 
they  made  their  passage  very 
safely,  though  the  sea  ran  very 
hollow,  till  they  came  abreast  of 
Redding-point,  and  at  the  opening 
of  Harrioaze.  But  about  two 
o’clock  p.  m.  as  they  were  passing 
the  bridge,  a  very  narrow  channel, 
situate  between  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  and  the  island  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  they  found,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  wind  had  much  abated, 
that  the  swell  of  the  sea  was  there 
very  heavy,  occasioned  by  the 
strong  ebb-tide  of  the  harbour 
running  counter  to  the  southerly 
wind  and  sea,  the  ground  beneath 
being  very  rocky,  and  the  water 
shoal.  When  they  got  abreast, 
nearly  off  St.  Nicholas,  a  heavy 
sea  broke  into  the  boat,  which 
rendered  her  situation  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  Captain  Drew  now  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  and  pulled  off  his 
coat  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
at  the  same  time  advising  all  hands 
in  the  boat  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  saving  their  lives,  in  case 
any  still  more  imminent  danger 
should  arise.  His  fears  were  soon 
realized ;  for  the  sea  which  first 
struck  the  boat  was  instantly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  others,  by  which  she 
foundered,  and,  dreadful  to  relate, 
every  person  on  board  her,  except 
two  of  the  sailors,  perished.  Not 
being  able  to  swim,  each  of  them 


had  secured  an  oar,  and  on  these 
they  were  driven  to  the  rocks  at 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  by  which  means 
their  lives  were  providentially 
preserved.  Captain  Drew  was  ob¬ 
served  by  these  men  for  some  time 
combating  the  waves,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reach  the  shore,  but 
his  strength  being  exhausted,  he 
sunk  in  their  sight :  his  coat  has 
been  since  picked  up,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Port  Admiral  found  in 
its  pockets.  Captain  Pulling  had 
been  recently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Post-captain,  and  took 
passage  in  the  Cerberus,  from 
Cork,  to  join  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Hindostan,  of  54  guns,  now  fitting 
up  in  Plymouth  harbour  for  a 
storesliip,  to  the  command  of  which 
he  had  just  been  appointed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  A  short 
time  since,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Admiral  Kingsmill.  Captain 
Drew  was  unmarried,  but  had 
many  very  near  relations  at  Salt- 
ash,  about  four  miles  from  the 
spot  where  he  lost  his  life. 

In  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Hall,  in  the  Market-place  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  is  erected  the  following  de¬ 
vice  in  memorial  of  the  glorious 
actions  of  the  14th  of  February, 
1797  :  an  anchor,  to  the  ring  of 
which  is  suspended  a  yard  and 
sail,  supposed  to  be  torn  in  action, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  “  the  sword 
of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Xa¬ 
vier  Winthuysen,  who  died  of  the 
wrounds  he  received  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  British  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  the  14th  of  February, 
1797,  which  ended  in  the  most 
brilliant  victory  ever  gained  by  this 
country  over  the  enemy  at  sea; 
wherein  the  heroic  valour  and  cool 
determined  courage  of  Rear-Ad- 
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miral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.  B. 
had  ample  scope  for  their  display. 
He,  being  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
honoured  the  city,  by  presenting 
this  sword,  surrendered  to  him  in 
that  action.”  From  the  flukes  of 
the  anchor  the  sword  is  suspended  ; 
underneath  is  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Sir  H.  Nelson,  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  King.  The  crest  is 
the  stern  of  a  man  of  war,  and  the 
supporters  a  sailor,  bearing  a  Bri¬ 
tish  lion  trampling  on  the  Spanish 
colours.  The  motto,  “  Faith  and 
Works.”  The  whole  is  neatly  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Mr.  Windham,  of  Nor¬ 
wich. 


.  r  ,  On  Sunday  morning,  a 
*  duel  was  fought  in  Hyde 
Park,  between  the  Earl  of  Lons¬ 
dale  and  Sir  Frederic  Vane,  Bart, 
in  which  the  latter  was  wounded, 
this  is  the  second  time  they  have 
met  on  the  same  quarrel. 

Yesterday,  John  Perring,  Esq. 
of  Broad-street,  merchant,  was 
elected  Alderman  of  Broad-street 
ward,  in  the  room  of  Richard 
Clarke,  Esq.  resigned. 

A  young  woman,  of  the  name 
of  Carver,  liouse-maid  to  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Pearson,  of  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital,  proves  to  be  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Carver,  of  great 
transatlantic  celebrity,  who  ac¬ 
quired  a  vast  tract  of  country  in 
the  back  settlements  of  America  : 
this  the  Indians  have  faithfully 
guaranteed,  and  preserved  for  his 
legal  representative,  who  is,  at 
length,  indisputably  discovered  in 
the  fortunate  young  woman  above- 
mentioned.  This  territory,  in  times 
of  peace,  is  estimated  at  the  value 
of  100,000/.  sterling. 

The  following  particulars  of  the 
mutiny  on  board  his  Majesty’s  fri¬ 


gate  Hermione,  Capt.  Pigot,  are 
taken  from  the  American  papers  : 

When  about  three  days  out 
from  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  on  a 
cruize,  part  of  the  crew  were  en¬ 
gaged  handing  the  mizen  topsail ; 
the  Captain  speaking  sharp  to 
them,  two  of  the  men  fell  from  the 
yards ;  when  the  others  came  down 
they  were  reprimanded  in  severe 
terms  by  the  Captain,  and  several 
of  them  threatened  with  punish¬ 
ment  :  this  occasioned  much  dis¬ 
content,  which  continued  until  the 
next  evening,  when  the  mutiny 
broke  out  by  the  crew,  throwing 
double-headed  shot,  &c.  about  the 
ship,  and  other  disorderly  conduct. 
The  First  Lieutenant  went  down  to 
enquire  what  they  wanted,  and  was 
soon  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  toma¬ 
hawk  ;  he  retreated,  and  upon 
again  advancing  was  knocked 
down,  his  throat  cut,  and  thrown 
overboard.  After  which  the  sailors 
proceeded  to  the  cabin  in  search 
of  the  Captain,  who  had  locked 
himself  in,  but  was  soon  dragged 
out,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
defend  himself,  in  which  he  wound¬ 
ed  two  or  three  with  his  sword, 
he  shared  the  fate  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lieutenant ;  they  then  seized 
upon  and  murdered  every  officer 
in  the  ship,  except  a  master’s 
mate,  and  two  midshipmen.  They 
then  directed  their  course  to  La 
Guira,  where  they  arrived  under 
Spanish  colours,  and  delivered  the 
ship  up  to  the  Spanish  governor 
there,  pretending  that  they  had 
turned  their  officers  adrift  in  the 
jolly-boat. 

The  mutiny  was  headed  by 
William  Farmer,  master’s  mate. 
The  captain,  nine  officers,  and  a 
lieutenant  of  marines,  were  mur- 
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dered  and  thrown  overboard.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them  :  Cap¬ 
tain  Pigot,  Lieutenants  Spriggs, 
Douglas,  andFanshaw  ;  Mr,  Per¬ 
cy,  purser  ;  Dr.  Sansom ;  Man¬ 
ning,  captain’s  clerk  ;  Mr.  Smith, 
midshipman ;  Mr.  Martin,  boat¬ 
swain  ;  and  a  lieutenant  of  marines. 
On  the  ship’s  arrival  at  La  Guira, 
the  governor  gave  each  man  25 
dollars.  She  was  afterwards  fitted 
out,  and  is  now  cruizing,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Farmer  is  second  captain, 
with  a  great  number  of  her  old 
crew,  the  principal  part  of  which 
were  Frenchmen,  and  they  assign 
as  cause  for  the  mutiny,  the  great 
severity  of  Captain  Pigot,  who  was 
constantly  flogging  the  men.  The 
lieutenant  of  marines,  though  sick 
in  his  cabin,  was  taken  out  and 
thrown  overboard  ;  the  other  offi¬ 
cers  wTere  cut  to  pieces. 

25th  Yesterday,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Mr.  Fox,  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others,  to  the  amount  of  near  two 
thousand,  met  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  for  its  celebration.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  the  chair  ; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earls  Lau¬ 
derdale  and  Oxford,  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Erskine, 
and  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  were  pre¬ 
sent  ;  together  with  all  those  who 
have  heretofore  thought  that  Mr. 
Fox  had  not  sufficiently  explained 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  par¬ 
liamentary  reform.  Captain  Mor¬ 
ris  produced  three  new  songs  on 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Howell,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Dignum,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  gentlemen  in  the  different 
rooms,  sung  songs  applicable  to 
the  fete.  After  the  dinner  was 
removed,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  made  a  speech  to  the  com¬ 


pany  assembled  in  the  great  room 
in  nearly  the  following  terms  : 

“We  are  met,  my  friends,  in 
times  of  unparalleled  difficulty  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  a  man  most 
dear  to  every  sincere  lover  of  free¬ 
dom.  I  shall  only  recall  to  your 
memory,  that,  not  twenty  years 
ago,  the  illustrious  George  Wash¬ 
ington  had  not  more  than  two 
thousand  men  to  rally  around  him 
in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  America  is  now  free. 
This  day  full  two  thousand  men 
are  assembled  in  this  single  place. 
To  yourselves  I  leave  the  applica¬ 
tion.  I  propose  to  you  the  health 
of  Charles  James  Fox.”  The 
toast  was  drank  with  the  greatest 
fervour  and  enthusiasm.  The 
noble  duke  then  gave ; 

The  rights  of  the  people. 

A  speedy  and  effectual  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament. 

The  genuine  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

The  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  may 
they  be  speedily  restored  to  the 
blessings  of  law  and  liberty ! 

The  chairman’s  health  being 
then  drank  with  three  times  three, 
and  unbounded  applause,  the 
noble  duke  warmly  returned  his 
thanks,  and  then  added,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  give  me  leave  to  drink 
your  health,  and  before  I  seat  my¬ 
self  to  call  upon  you  also  to  drink 
the  health  of  our  Sovereign  : 

The  Majesty  of  the  People.” 
This  was  followed  by  the  most 
rapturous  applause.  Mr.  Tooke 
said,  he  had  approved  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Fox  ever  since  that 
respectable  character  had  declared 
himself  the  advocate  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform.  There,  all  their  dif¬ 
ferences  were  at  an  end. 
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The  seditious  and  daring  ten¬ 
dency  of  these  toasts  have  not 
passed  unnoticed.  In  consequence 
of  them  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  his  regiment  in  the 
militia. 

The  following  adver¬ 
tisement  which  is  copied 
verbatim  from  a  New  York  paper 
of  September  the  7th,  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade. 

FOR  SALE.  “  A  healthy 
negro  wench,  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
she  is  capable  of  the  hardest  work, 
and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash ; 
or  would  be  exchanged  for  a 
fashionable  riding  chair ,  or  for 
merchandize,  as  the  owner  is  about 
to  leave  the  State.  Apply  at  No. 
2,  Cedar-street,  from  eight  to  nine 
a.  m.  or  from  three  to  four  p.  m.” 

A  letter,  dated  Jan.  1, 
S  '  179  8,  from  Harbour  Grace, 
Newfoundland,  gives  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  account  of  the  loss  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  frigate  La  Tribune,  44- 
guns,  Captain  S.  Barker,  and  the 
following  particulars  of  this  most 
melancholy  circumstance  may  be 
implicitly  depended  upon.  La 
Tribune  was  captured  by  Captain 
Williams,  of  the  Unicorn,  she  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  frigates 
in  the  service.  She  sailed  from 
Torbay  as  convoy  with  the  Quebec 
and  Newfoundland  fleets,  which 
she  was  separated  from  on  Octo¬ 
ber  the  10th,  lat.  46.  16.  long. 
32.  11.  A  few  days  after  she 
approached  Halifax  harbour,  and 
the  wind  blowing  very  strong, 
Captain  Barker  proposed  lying  to 
for  a  pilot,  but  the  master  hav¬ 
ing  been  frequently  there  before 


thought  it  unnecessary,  as  the  wind 
was  fair.  About  twelve  mid-day 
the  ship  drew  so  near  the  Trum 
Cap  shoals,  that  the  master  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  but  before  Captain 
Barker  could  return  to  the  deck, 
which  he  had  quitted  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  ship  struck.  Signals 
of  distress  were  immediately  made 
and  answered  from  the  shore  and 
the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  nume¬ 
rous  boats  put  out  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  but  notwithstanding  every 
effort,  the  wind  blowing  directly 
contrary,  very  few  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  vessel.  Having  been 
lightened  by  every  possible  sacri¬ 
fice,  she  began  to  heave  at  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  at  nine 
got  off  the  shoals,  with  her  rudder 
lost,  and  seven  foot  water  in  the 
hold.  All  hands  instantly  fell  to 
the  pumps,  but  the  violent  gale 
from  the  S.  E.  kept  encreasing, 
and  by  ten  o’clock  the  water  gain¬ 
ing  fast  on  the  ship,  little  hope  re¬ 
mained.  At  this  time,  Lieute¬ 
nants  Campbell  and  North  took 
to  one  of  the  boats.  Dunlap,  one 
of  the  survivors,  speaks  of  the 
horror  of  the  scene  as  beyond 
every  power  of  description.  When 
the  vessel  began  to  sink  he  as¬ 
cended  the  shrouds,  and  saw  Capt. 
Barker  standing  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  immediately  after  he  heard 
him  call  to  the  jolly  boat,  which 
had  been  previously  let  down  with 
men  in  her,  but  the  ship  took  a 
lurch  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  af¬ 
ter  which  neither  the  captain  nor 
any  other  of  the  officers  were  to 
be  seen.  Dunlap,  who  had  gained 
the  foretop,  now  looked  around 
him,  and  saw  the  waves  covered 
by  the  struggling  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  many  of  the 
former  clung  to  the  shrouds  and 
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different  parts  of  the  wreck  which 
remained  above  water ;  but  from 
the  great  length  of  the  night,  and 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  storm, 
nature  became  exhausted ;  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers  continued  several  hours, 
but  when  morning  appeared  their 
number  was  reduced  to  eight.  The 
first  exertion  made  for  their  relief 
was  by  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  old, 
from  Herring  Cove,  who  ventured 
off  in  a  small  skiff  by  himself, 
about  eleven  o’clock  the  next  day  ; 
and  this  truly  heroic  young  lad, 
with  great  exertions  and  extreme 
risk  to  himself,  ventured  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  wreck,  and  backed  in 
his  little  boat  so  near  to  the  fore¬ 
top  as  to  take  in  two  of  the  men 
which  was  all  it  would  hold  ;  and 
here  a  trait  of  generous  magnani¬ 
mity  occurred,  which  deserves  to 
be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 
Dunlap,  and  another,  named  Mun- 
roe,  had,  through  this  dreadful 
night,  providentially  preserved 
their  strength  and  spirits  beyond 
their  unfortunate  companions,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  en¬ 
courage  them  as  they  found  their 
spirits  sinking ;  they  were  now 
both  of  them  near  enough  to  step 
into  the  boat  and  put  an  end  to 
all  their  sufferings,  but  two  of  their 
companions,  though  alive,  were 
unable  to  help  themselves ;  they 
lay  exhausted  on  the  top,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  and  perish  as  they  lay. 
But  these  generous  fellows  lifted 
them  up,  and  by  the  greatest  exer¬ 
tions  got  them  into  the  boat,  and 
the  youg  hero  rowed  them  trium¬ 
phantly  into  the  cove,  and  got 
them  conveyed  to  a  comfortable 
habitation.  After  shaming  by  his 
exertions  older  persons  who  had 


larger  boats,  he  put  off  again  in 
his  little  skiff,  but  the  wind  having 
freshened  he  could  not  with  all  his 
efforts  again  approach  the  wreck. 
His  example,  however,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  men  in  La’T  ribune’s 
jolly  boat,  (which  had  reached  the 
shore  in  safety  with  four  persons) 
and  by  some  of  the  boats  of  the 
cove,  and  by  their  joint  exertions 
the  eight  survivors  were  preserved, 
who,  with  the  four  men  who  es¬ 
caped  in  the  jolly-boat,  make  all 
that  remain  of  this  fine  ship’s  com¬ 
pany.  An  instance  occurred  which 
although  it  may  seem  too  ludi¬ 
crous  after  the  distressing  events 
we  have  been  narrating,  is  yet  so 
descriptive  of  that  cool  thought¬ 
lessness  of  danger,  which  so  often 
distinguishes  a  British  sailor,  that 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
it.  Daniel  Munroe  had,  as  well  as 
Dunlap,  got  into  the  fore-top.  Af¬ 
ter  a  while  he  disappeared  and  his 
companions  concluded  he  had  been 
washed  away  with  many  others ; 
after  an  absence  of  above  two  hours 
he  suddenly  popped  his  head  up 
the  lubber-hole,  to  the  surprise 
of  Dunlop,  who  inquired  where  he 
had  been ;  he  said  he  had  been 
cruizing  about  in  search  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  birth  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
after  swimming  round  the  wreck 
for  some  time,  he  had  returned  to 
the  fore-shrouds  and  crawled  in  on 
the  cat-harpins,  where  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  sleeping  more  than  an 
hour,  by  which  he  said  he  was, 
and  appeared  to  be  considerably 
refreshed. 

A  most  tremendous  and  de¬ 
structive  fire  broke  out  yesterday 
evening  in  the  extensive  cotton 
.  manufactory,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Brumell,  situate  on  the 
west  side  of  English-street,  Car-> 
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lisle,  which,  in  the  space  of  three 
hours,  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  and  stock ;  a  few  bales 
of  cotton,  and  some  broken  pieces 
of  machinery,  being  all  that  es¬ 
caped  its  ravages.  Amongst  other 
things  to  be  deplored  in  this  great 
great  calamity  is  the  circumstance 
of  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  being  thereby  thrown 
out  of  all  employment. 

On  the  13th  inst.  died  at  Eng¬ 
lish  Harbour,  Antigua,  Charles 
Peterson,  Esq.  first  lieutenant  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Perdrix.  This 
event  was  caused  by  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  deceased  and  Lord  Ca¬ 
mel  ford,  upon  the  right  of  com¬ 
manding  at  English  Harbour.  Lord 
C.  commanded  his  Majesty’s  sloop 
of  war,  the  Favourite,  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  or  order  from  Admiral 
Harvey;  and  Mr.  Peterson  (though 
an  older  officer  than  Lord  Camel- 
ford),  had  lately  served  on  board 
that  ship  under  his  command ; 
but  having  been  removed  to  the 
Perdrix,  and  his  lordship  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  commission  as  master  and 
commander,  Mr.  Peterson,  being 
then  at  English  Harbour,  sup¬ 
posed  himself  to  be  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  under  that  idea, 
issued  some  orders  to  Lord  Ca- 
melford,  which  were  answered  by 
other  orders  to  himself  from  his 
lordship.  Upon  Mr.  Peterson’s 
refusal  to  obey  these  orders,  a 
lieutenant,  with  a  party  of  ma¬ 
rines,  were  sent  to  put  him  under 
arrest,  when  he  prepared  for  re¬ 
sistance,  and  ordered  the  crew  of 
the  Perdrix  to  arm  in  his  defence. 
But  before  any  conflict  took  place, 
Lord  Camelford  himself  arrived, 
went  up  to  Mr.  Peterson,  de¬ 
manded  if  he  would  obey  his  or¬ 
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ders  or  not,  and  upon  his  refusal, 
shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  An 
inquest  was  taken  by  the  coroner 
the  next  day;  but  the  jury  not 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  determination  of  the  question 
upon  whom  the  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Harbour  had  devolved,  found 
only,  “  that  the  deceased  had  been 
shot,  by  Lord  Camelford,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  mutiny.”  A  court- 
martial  has  since  been  held,  on 
board  his  Majesty’s  ship,  the  In¬ 
vincible,  which  having  heard  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  adduced 
on  the  occasion,  and  what  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  to  say  in  his  defence, 
was  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
“  the  very  extraordinary  and  ma¬ 
nifest  disobedience  of  Lieutenant 
Peterson,  both  before,  and  at  the 
instant  of  his  death,  to  the  lawful 
orders  of  Lord  Camelford,  the  su¬ 
perior  officer  at  English  Harbour  at 
that  time,  and  the  violent  measures 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Peterson  to 
resist  the  same,  by  arming  the 
ship’s  company  of  the  Perdrix, 
were  acts  of  mutiny,  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  discipline  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  navy.  The  Court  therefore  do 
adjudge  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Camelford  to  be  honorably  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  and  he  is  hereby  honorably 
acquitted  accordingly.” 

Died — Aged  52,  the  Viscount 
D’Anteroche,  a  French  nobleman, 
of  high  distinction.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  on  the  9th  inst.  in  St.  Pan- 
eras  Church,  attended  by  many 
foreigners  of  high  rank.  On  his 
coffin-plate  was  the  following 
inscription:  “Claire  Viscompte 
D’Anteroche ;  Chevalier  de  l’Ordre 
Royale  et  Militaire  de  St.  Louis, 
Lieutenant  des  Marechaux  de 
France,  au  service  du  Roi  de 
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France.  Habitant  son  Chateau 
de  la  Dubertie,  pres  Cautien  en 
Limousin.” 

At  Oxford,  in  bis  74th  year, 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Neve,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  Geddington,  County  of 
Oxford,  Prebendary  of  Worces¬ 
ter  and  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  Author  of  “  Animadver¬ 
sions  on  Philips’s  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pole “  Eight  Sermons  preached 
at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  1781 
A  Sermon  “  on  the  Comparative 
Blessings  of  Christianity,”  and  Six 
Letters  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica  vol.  2.  part  i. 
p.  417-435. 

At  Barcaldine,  in  Scotland, 
aged  108,  John  M‘Gregor.  He 
ended  his  days  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  Christmas-day,  O.  S. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
mair,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
Scots  brigade  in  Holland.  He 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
family  of  Barcaldine  upwards  of 
50  years.  He  retained  the  use 
of  his  limbs  and  faculties  till  the 
last  day  of  his  life. 


FEBRUARY. 

^  ^  In  the  late  mutiny  at  the 
Cape,  the  ships  lay  so  near 
to  the  batteries,  that  the  red  hot 
shot  must  have  completely  des¬ 
troyed  them  if  the  mutineers  had 
not  submitted.  The  council  of 
war  had  seriously  resolved,  that 
if  once  the  batteries  had  orders  to 
lire,  no  after  submission  should 
be  accepted.  The  most  refrac¬ 
tory  ships  had  sent  their  officers 
on  shore.  All  the  batteries  were 
manned,  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon  pointed  at 


the  flag  ship,  the  Tremendous, 
which  was  at  anchor  before  the 
Amsterdam  batteries,  the  furnaces 
were  heated,  and  red  hot  balls 
were  ready  to  pour  into  and  sink 
her,  in  the  case  the  mutineers 
should  refuse  to  deliver  up  the 
ringleaders,  with  the  delegates, 
and  return  to  obedience.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued  at  7  a.  m. 
and  only  two  hours  allowed  for 
the  mutineers  to  consider  whether 
they  would  return  to  their  duty 
or  not.  When  they  found  that  it 
was  positively  determined  to  sink 
the  ship  in  case  of  a  refusal,  the 
signal  of  submission  was  hoisted 
ten  minutes  before  nine  by  the 
Tremendous,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  other  ships. 
The  Sceptre,  64  guns,  Captain 
Edwards ;  and  the  Crescent,  36 
guns,  Captain  Springer,  were  the 
worst  ships.  The  Raisonnable, 
64  guns,  Captain  Boyle,  and  the 
Sphinx,  24  guns,  Captain  Alexan¬ 
der,  scarcely  joined  in  the  muti¬ 
ny  ;  they  only  hoisted  the  red 
flag  ;  no  delegates  were  appointed, 
nor  an  officer  sent  out  of  either 
ship,  but  their  officers  restored 
order  before  the  proclamation  was 
sent  out.  The  ships  companies,  of 
their  own  accord,  gave  up  their 
delegates ;  there  were  altogether 
thirty  to  be  tried,  of  whom  seve¬ 
ral  had  suffered  at  the  yard-arm 
when  our  advices  left  the  place. 

The  Jupiter,  50  guns,  Captain 
Lowsack,  was  the  only  ship  that 
took  no  kind  of  share  in  the  mu¬ 
tiny  ;  a  circumstance  which  re¬ 
flects  the  highest  honor  both  on 
the  officers  and  seamen. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  has  recently  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  military  order : 
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“  I  learn,  with  mnch  displea¬ 
sure,  that  officers  of  the  army, 
particularly  young  gentlemen,  af¬ 
fect  to  value  themselves  on  their 
privileges  which  they  imagine  ele¬ 
vate  them  above  civil  life.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  maintain  due  respect 
for  a  soldier,  in  every  thing  that 
may  relate  to  his  essential  advan¬ 
tage  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  business 
of  war,  during  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  defend  his  fellow  citizens  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  But  no  sol¬ 
dier  whatever,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  shall  be  permitted  to  ill  treat 
the  people.  It  is  they,  and  not  I, 
who  support  the  army.  The 
military  are  paid  by  them.  The 
troops  are  merely  entrusted  to 
my  command.  Imprisonment, 
cashiering,  and  death,  are  the  pu¬ 
nishments  which  await  those  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  so  criminal  an 
excess. 

“  Frederic  William.” 

A  lamentable  accident  happened 
a  few  days  since  at  Bath.  An 
elderly  gentlewoman,  returning 
from  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel, 
and  being  as  it  is  supposed,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  reflections,  walked 
over  the  precipice,  which  is  at 
some  distance  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  fell  into  a  mud-pool 
below.  Being  discovered  by  some 
chairman,  she  was  taken  first  to  a 
surgeon’s,  and  afterwards,  her 
person  being  unknown,  to  the  ca¬ 
sualty  hospital,  where  she  died  of 
the  injuries  she  had  received,  on 
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the  following  morning.  It  was 
after  some  time  discovered  that 
this  unfortunate  sufferer  was  Miss 
Mackworth,  sister  to  Sir  Herbert 
Mackworth,  Bart. 

Hustings  having  been  . 
erected  in  the  square  of  tl* 
the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accommodating  such  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  and  principal 
tradesmen  of  the  city  of  London, 
as  wished  to  meet  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  now  going  forward,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  a  very 
large  and  respectable  meeting 
took  place  in  consequence  this 
morning.  Alderman  Curtis,  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  and  several  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  spoke  upon  the  subject  of 
the  present  state  of  the  country, 
strongly  setting  forth  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  opposing  vigorous  exer¬ 
tions  to  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
an  implacable  foe,  of  patriotically 
supporting,  by  every  sacrifice  in 
our  power,  the  Executive  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  defence  of  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  us  as  Britons  and  as 
freemen.  These  speeches  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  universal  applause,  and 
four  books  were  opened  in  which  a 
great  number  of  names  were  imme¬ 
diately  subscribed.  Mr.  Boyd  put 
his  name  down  for  3000/.  and  the 
other  subscriptions  were  propor- 
tionably  liberal.  Previous  to 
meeting,  the  committee,  who  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  day,  met  at  the  Mansion 
House,  where  upwards  of  20,000/. 
was  subscribed. 


The  principal  Contributors  up  to  the  present  moment  have  been — • 

His  Majesty,  from  the  Privy  Purse  -  £20,000 

Her  Majesty  -  -  -  -  5,000 

The  Duke  of  York  -  -  -  5,000 

The  Duke  of  Portland  ------  5,000  A. 
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The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  -  6,000 

The  Duke  of  Queensbury  -----  5,000 

The  Lord  Chancellor  -  6,000  A. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  being  the  annual  profit  of  his 

Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  -  10,000  A. 


Marquis  of  Stafford  -  -  - 

- 

4,000 

Earl  Camden,  from  the  profits  of  his  Tellership 
Exchequer  -  - 

of  the 

7,000  A. 

Earl  of  Carlisle  ------ 

- 

4,000 

Lord  Romney  - 

- 

2,000  A. 

Lord  Kenyon  -  -  -  - 

mm 

2,000 

Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry 

- 

1,000 

Cabinet  ministers,  each  - 

- 

2,000 

Sir  Pepper  Arden  ------ 

mm 

14,000 

Admiral  Colpoys  - 

Mr.  Peale’s  House  at  Manchester  - 

- 

1,000 

»■ 

20,000 

Two  other  Manchester  Houses,  each 

- 

7,500 

Together  with  vast  numbers  of  smaller  subscriptions.  The  sum 
total  of  the  contributions,  already  received,  amounts,  at  this  early  pe¬ 
riod,  to  near  one  million  of  money. 


T  Sentence  of  death  has 
1*  been  passed  by  the  Re¬ 
corder,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  upon 
William  Graves,  Charles  Frewin, 
George  Bowers,  and  Thomas 
Hunter,  for  burglary.  Hezekiah 
Swaine,  for  horse-stealing ;  and 
Peter  Declerk,  for  uttering  a  bank 
note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
Ten  men  and  one  woman  were 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years,  and  one  man  for  four¬ 
teen  years. 

A  most  gallant  and 
praiseworthy  defence  has 
been  made  against  the  rebels 
in  Ireland,  by  George  Henry 
Bell,  Esq.  of  Lissen  Hall,  near 
Swords.  The  house  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  by  a  numerous  body  of 
armed  men,  who  began  their  ope¬ 
rations  by  dashing  the  back  door 
to  pieces  with  sledges,  and  firing 
shots  into  the  windows.  Mr. 
Bell,  however,  having  a  number 
of  arms  ready  loaded,  kept  up  a 


constant  fire  on  the  ruffians,  as¬ 
sisted  only  by  two  men-servants, 
and  Master  Irvine,  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  boy  only  thirteen  years 
of  age.  By  incessant  firing  for 
an  hour  and  twrenty  minutes,  they 
were  repelled  without  a  man  en¬ 
tering  the  house.  Mrs.  Bell  took 
an  active  part  in  the  defence,  by 
priming  and  loading  the  pieces  as 
fast  as  they  were  discharged,  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  intre¬ 
pidity. 

This  day  the  unfortu-  1 ,  , 
nate  Louis  XVIII.  left  1Ul1* 
Blackenburg  for  Mittau,  in  Cour- 
land,  where  he  is  to  reside  in  fu¬ 
ture.  If  any  thing  can  alleviate 
the  bitter  feelings  of  this  ill-fated 
monarch,  the  princely  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  towards 
him  must  surely  have  that  effect. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  transmitted 
to  him  100,000  rubles  in  gold, 
(about  20,000/.  sterling) ;  two 
Russian  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
wrere  sent  to  attend  him  on  his 
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journey,  and  two  commissaries 
are  charged  with  supplying  with 
provisions,  &c.  the  hundred  Life¬ 
guards  who  compose  his  escort. 
His  Majesty  took  with  him,  in 
his  carriage,  the  Dukes  of  A  vary 
and  de  Villoquier,  and  the  Count 
de  la  Chapelle.  The  other  per¬ 
sons  of  rank,  attached  to  his  per¬ 
son,  have  taken  the  same  road,  or 
at  least  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  This 
sacrifice  which  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  has  been  compelled  to  make 
to  existing  circumstances,  from 
considerations  of  great  moment, 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of 
French  emigrants,  of  inferior  rank, 
obtainining  a  tacit  permission  to 
remain  in  the  Brunwick  domi¬ 
nions.  But  it  is  not  alone  to  the 
titular  King  of  France  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  extends  his 
munificence ;  the  Prince  de  Conde 
has  lived  at  St.  Petersburgh  for 
some  time,  in  a  style  that  reflects 
the  highest  honor  on  his  imperial 
benefactor.  He  found,  on  his 
arrival,  a  palace  near  this  city  su¬ 
perbly  fitted  up  for  his  reception  ; 
pages  in  his  uniform,  footmen  in 
his  livery,  a  stud  of  horses,  with 
six  beautiful  Arabians  for  his  own 
carriage,  and  in  short,  a  complete 
establishment,  in  every  respect, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  similar  to 
what  his  own  was  at  Chantilly. 
He  was  received  with  royal  ho¬ 
nors,  a  state  dinner  and  ball  were 
given  on  the  occasion,  at  court, 
and  he  has  had  a  town  residence 
fitted  up  for  him  on  a  much  grander 
and  more  magnificent  scale  than 
Carlton  House,  with  “  Hotel  de 
Conde,”  inscribed  over  the  gal¬ 
lery  to  the  court-yard,  in  the 
French  style.  His  royal  highness’s 
whole  army  have  entered  into  the 


Russian  service.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  public  were  gratified 
by  the  grand  spectacle  of  the 
Prince  receiving,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Russian  co¬ 
lours  in  exchange  for  the  French, 
on  the  parade  before  the  palace. 
He  is  likewise  created  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
established  in  Russia. 

Letters  from  most  re-  j 
spectable  sources  in  Ve¬ 
nice,  speak  in  the  most  lamenta¬ 
ble  terms  of  the  fate  of  that 
unhappy  city,  where  the  French 
were  received,  in  virtue  of  a  so¬ 
lemn  contract,  in  a  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace.  These  merciless  visi¬ 
tors  quitted  their  unfortunate  en¬ 
tertainers  on  the  19  th  ult.  after 
having  drained  them  to  their  last 
livre.  Previous  to  their  depar¬ 
ture,  from  that  ancient  and  beau¬ 
tiful  city,  the  French  army  ran¬ 
sacked  every  dwelling  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  purposely  destroying  the 
valuables  which  they  could  not 
carry  away ;  7000  cannon  at  the 
arsenal  were  either  sunk  or  spiked ; 
the  Bicentoro  was  burned  in  the 
great  square  with  all  its  orna¬ 
ments;  public  and  private  libraries 
were  stripped  of  every  valuable 
book  or  curious  manuscript  which 
could  be  taken  away ;  all  pictures 
from  churches,  palaces,  and  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  are  gone.  They 
have  even  borne  off  with  them  the 
four  famous  horses  on  St.  Mark’s ; 
and  literally  were  trying  to  remove 
the  large  statues  in  the  Piazetta 
the  night  before  their  departure, 
but  the  national  guard  hindered 
them,  and  said  there  was  no  time. 
The  beautiful  staircase,  however, 
so  richly  inlaid,  did  not  escape, 
but  being  irremoveable  they  used 
every  species  of  violence  to  crush 
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and  destroy  it,  and  the  fine  gal- 
lies  stationed  off  the  Piazetta,  with 
several  feluccas  upon  duty,  were 
sunk  before  the  eyes  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  with  a  perfidious  triumph 
worthy  only  of  utter  barbarians. 
Thus  has  fared  Venice,  the  “  Queen 
of  the  sea,”  and  such  will  be  the 
fate  of  all  who  trust  to  republican 
faith  and  republican  honour ! 

14th  ^  cause  of  a  singular 
nature  came  on  this  day  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  be¬ 
fore  Chief-justice  Sir  J.  Eyre,  in 
which  a  Mr.  Simpson  was  plaintiff 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Opera-house,  defendant.  The 
complaint  was  that  Mrs.  Maria 
Johnson,  to  whom  Mr.  Simpson 
had  lent  his  silver  opera  ticket, 
had  been  refused  admission,  upon 
presenting  it  at  the  pit  door  of 
that  theatre ,  and  the  defence  set 
up  was,  not  that  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  either  in  the  ticket 
or  in  its  transfer  to  another  person, 
but  that  in  this  instance  the  per¬ 
son  by  whom  it  was  presented  was 
publicly  and  notoriously  known  as 
a  most  exceptionable  character, 
and  unfit  to  be  admitted  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  The  lady  in 
question,  who  was  of  a  very  stylish 
and  fashionable  appearance,  with 
very  little  mauvaise  honte  either 
in  her  manner  or  countenance, 
underwent  a  very  strict  cross  ex¬ 
amination  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  She 
confessed  that  she  had  kept  a  large 
house  in  Jermyn-street,  for  twenty 
years ;  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
letting  it  out  to  ladies,  and  to  a 
curiously-worded  question  of  the 
learned  Serjeant’s,  she  admitted, 
that  these  ladies  were  very  gene¬ 
rally  admired  and  considered  hand¬ 
some  ;  she  also  acknowledged  that 


she  likewise  received  single  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  lovers  and  admirers  of 
these  handsome  ladies,  but  beyond 
these  admissions  no  ingenuity  could 
induce  her  to  advance,  and  upon 
her  appealing  to  his  lordship,  he 
held  her  not  bound  to  answer  any 
questions  tending  to  self-c-  anima¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  in  a 
masterly  speech,  then  put  it  both 
to  the  judge  and  jury,  whether 
the  defendant,  instead  of  incurring 
any  culpability,  did  not,  in  fact, 
merit  public  thanks  and  commen¬ 
dation  in  thus  refusing  to  admit  a 
shameless  and  notorious  woman 
into  a  meeting  composed,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  of  the  highest  or¬ 
ders  of  society.  He  concluded 
by  saying,  that  he  left  the  case  of 
his  client  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  his  lordship  and 
the  jury,  secure,  as  he  trusted  of  a 
verdict  being  awarded  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  good  taste  and  pure 
morality.  The  Chief  Justice  paid 
some  handsome  compliments  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  the  action  was 
not  maintainable  in  point  of  law. 
He  had  felt,  he  said,  the  highest 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff  from  the  beginning,  but 
had  waited  patiently  during  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  order  to 
discover  whether,  upon  any  legal 
plea,  the  plaintiff  might  have  the 
smallest  claim  to  a  verdict,  in 
which  case  it  would  have  been  his 
unpleasant  duty  to  direct  the  jury 
accordingly,  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  own  feelings  and  opinions  ; 
but  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  no  le¬ 
gal  grounds  whatever  to  support 
so  disgraceful  a  case,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  had  clearly  proved  the  sole 
objection  to  be  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  presented  the  ticket, 
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without  any  attempt  to  infringe 
the  plaintiff’s  rights.  In  all  cases 
of  this  nature  his  lordship  observ¬ 
ed,  a  condition  was  necessarily 
attached  to  the  ticket,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  person  of  respectability,  it 
was  tacitly  supposed  that  the  pri¬ 
vilege  annexed  to  it  should  not  be 
abused  by  lending  or  letting  it  to 
persons,  who,  either  from  their 
appearance  in  point  of  dress  or 
immoral  notoriety,  were  improper 
to  be  admitted  into  a  theatre  where 
any  offence  against  public  morals 
should  be  as  carefully  guarded 
against  as  any  opposition  to  public 
taste  in  the  pieces  submitted  for 
representation.  The  jury  imme¬ 
diately  found  a  verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  with  costs  of  suit. 

About  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  house  of  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Harris,  of  Purleigh,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire  by  one  of  the  men 
and  an  apprentice,  who  alarmed 
the  family ;  but  not  in  sufficient 
time  for  more  than  the  elder 
daughter  to  escape,  who  saved 
herself  by  leaping  from  a  window  ; 
Mr.  Harris  was  absent  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  and,  dreadful  to  relate,  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  his  family, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Harris,  two 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  perished 
in  the  flames.  Their  bodies  were 
dug  out  on  the  following  day  not 
much  disfigured. 

Lord  Camelford  has  returned 
to  Antigua  and  resumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  ship,  since  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  acquittal  from  the  court- 
martial.  Lieutenant  Peterson  wras 
a  native  of  Nevis,  of  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  family,  and  two  of  his 
brothers  are  now  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  for  the  purpose 
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of  seeing  what  can  be  done  against 
his  lordship  in  a  civil  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Lord  Camelford  appears  to 
be  a  new  character  in  his  class. 
His  person  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  late  Lord  George  Gordon, 
when  he  was  of  the  same  age,  and 
he  resembles  him  in  some  of  his 
eccentricities.  He  provides  a  good 
table  of  fresh  meat  every  day  for 
the  sick  on  board  his  ship,  but  is 
very  severe  on  any  breach  of  duty, 
and  a  man  is  seldom  tied  up  but 
he  gets  six  or  seven  dozen  lashes, 
which  is  a  much  more  severe  pu¬ 
nishment  in  a  West  Indian  climate 
than  in  this  country.  Although 
his  lordship  is  a  master  and  com¬ 
mander,  he  does  not  set  an  ex¬ 
pensive  example  by  wearing  ex¬ 
travagant  clothes.  His  dress  is, 
indeed,  extremely  remarkable.  All 
the  hair  is  shaved  close  from  his 
head,  but  he  does  not  wear  any 
wig :  his  hat  is  immensely  large, 
cocked,  and  from  its  tarnished 
gold  lace  and  antique  appearance, 
looks  as  if  it  had  first  seen  service 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  lieutenant’s 
plain  coat,  without  shoulder-knots, 
the  buttons  of  which  are  as  green 
with  verdigrease  as  the  ship’s  bot¬ 
tom,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  appa¬ 
rel  is  correspondingly  mean  and 
shabby. 

Edmund  Lovel,  servant  to  Miss 
Davis,  of  Lowrer  Grosve-  .  7  , 
nor-street,  was  tried  this  *  1‘ 
day  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a  charge 
of  having  forged  and  altered  two 
bank-notes,  and  having  uttered 
one  of  them,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  forged. 

James  Linders,  a  young  lad, 
wdiose  mother  keeps  a  shop  of 
haberdashery,  &c.  in  Oxford- 
street,  said,  that  the  prisoner  came 
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to  the  shop  on  the  20th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  bought  some  stockings 
and  other  articles  to  the  amount 
of  13s.  for  the  payment  of  which 
he  offered  a  2 1.  bank  note.  Not 
having  silver  enough  to  give  him 
change,  the  witness  went  to  a 
neighbour’s  to  get  cash  for  the 
note,  when  perceiving  the  person 
who  was  giving  him  change  about 
to  write  his  mother’s  name  on  the 
back  of  the  note,  he  begged  him 
not  to  do  so  lest  it  should  not  be 
a  good  one,  saying,  that  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  he  had  it  was  a 
chance  customer,  a  total  stranger 
to  his  mother  and  himself,  and 
was  then  waiting  in  their  shop  for 
the  change.  Upon  this  the  man 
examined  the  note  more  closely, 
and  perceiving  it  to  be  of  suspi¬ 
cious  appearance  from  having- 
been  cut  and  patched,  he  proposed 
to  the  witness  to  go  for  a  consta¬ 
ble,  and  have  the  person  taken 
up ;  he  did  so,  and  returning  to 
the  shop  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  found  the  prisoner  still  there, 
when  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  ‘ 
the  constable,  who  took  him  to  the 
watch-house,  where  the  other  note, 
purporting  to  be  for  10/.  was 
found  upon  him. 

A  clerk  of  the  bank,  whose  of¬ 
fice  it  is  to  sign  notes  under  ten 
pounds,  swore  that  the  two  pound 
note  had  originally  been  a  one 
pound,  and  the  ten  a  two  pound 
note  ;  which  was  corroborated  by 
the  engraver  belonging  to  the 
Bank. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Bank  de¬ 
posed,  that  he  went  to  the  house 
of  Miss  Davie,  in  Grosvenor- 
street,  and  found  in  a  drawer  which 
had  always  been  used  by  the  pri¬ 
soner,  a  book,  containing  Ger¬ 
man-text,  which  were  the  same 


with  those  characters  which 
marked  the  value  of  a  note ; 
a  small  bottle  of  gum;  a  cup, 
containing  a  black  composition ; 
a  cake  of  blue ;  and  a  cutting 
instrument.  The  person  who 
printed  notes  for  the  Bank  said 
the  composition,  when  rubbed  on 
paper,  resembled,  in  colour,  the 
marks  upon  a  note.  On  being 
cross-examined,  he  said,  this  com¬ 
position  was  the  same  as  people 
sometimes  used  for  drawing. 

A  servant  belonging  to  Miss 
Davie  gave  the  prisoner  an  excel¬ 
lent  character ;  he  was  an  inge¬ 
nious  man,  and  used  to  draw  pic¬ 
tures,  which  he  frequently  shewed 
to  the  servants. 

Miss  Francis  Davie  also  spoke 
highly  to  the  character  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  her  brother,  Sir  John  Davie’s 
family,  from  seven  years  old. 
Witness  frequently  drew ;  had 
given  the  prisoner  pencils,  and  the 
gum-bottle  found  in  his  drawer 
was  very  like  one  which  she  had 
used. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
stated,  that  he  had  found  the  bank¬ 
notes  in  question  sometime  since 
in  the  street,  in  an  open  letter, 
and  had  been  to  a  public-house 
every  day  since  to  look  in  the 
newspapers  to  see  if  they  were 
advertised. 

The  letter  he  spoke  of  was  pro¬ 
duced,  having  been  found  at  Miss 
Davie’s  ;  it  had  some  dirt  upon  it, 
and  was  merely  a  blank  cover, 
with  a  French  name  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

The  mistress  of  the  public- 
house  proved  his  daily  visits  to 
read  the  paper,  and  two  of  his 
fellow-servants  swore  they  had 
seen  him  using  the  cutting-instru- 
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ment  in  shaping  the  corners  of  a 
tea-chest. 

Mr.  Baron  Thompson  read  over 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  the 
jury,  and  commented  upon  its 
several  bearings  with  great  can¬ 
dour  and  perspicuity.  After  con¬ 
sulting  a  few  minutes,  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  —  Not 
guilty . 

20th.  ^e  maj°r  and  officers  of 
the  1  st  regiment  of  the  West 
York  militia  have  sent  an  address 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  respectfully  entreating 
him  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
regiment,  vacated  by  the  recent 
dismission  of  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  which  his  Royal  Highness 
has  returned  a  very  handsome 
answer,  declining,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
in  the  most  flattering  terms,  a  pro¬ 
position  which  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  expresses  himself  convinced 
was  suggested  by  a  well-meant 
zeal  and  sense  of  duty  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  Majesty  and  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  a  very  kind  partia¬ 
lity  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Since  the  reception  of  the 
Prince’s  answer  the  regiment  have 
requested  Lord  Fitz william,  who 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  York¬ 
shire,  to  appoint  himself  as  their 
commander,  which  having  been 
declined  by  his  lordship  on  the 
plea  of  his  total  ignorance  of 
all  military  duty  ;  they  then  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  lordship  the  appoint¬ 
ment  either  of  Sir  Thomas  Gas¬ 
coigne,  their  lieutenant-colonel, 
who  had  recently  resigned,  or 
should  any  objection  arise  from 
the  resignation  of  that  gentleman, 
of  Major  Milner,  a  most  exem¬ 
plary  and  meritorious  officer,  un¬ 


der  whom  they  should  be  happy 
to  serve.  Lord  Fitz  william  did  not 
return  any  positive  answer,  and 
the  point  still  remains  undecided. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  re¬ 
collect  the  public  meeting  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corres¬ 
ponding  Society  on  the  31st  of 
July  last,  in  a  field  near  Pancras, 
at  which  Sir  W.  Addington  took 
into  custody  a  young  barrister  of 
the  name  of  Fergusson,  who  chose 
to  appear  there  in  a  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  situation.  For  this  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  brought  an  action  against 
Sir  William,  which  has  been  tried 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
Mr.  F.  conducted  his  own  cause ; 
and,  after  a  very  long  speech, 
brought  forward,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  some  evidence  of  the 
transactions  of  the  day,  previous 
to  producing  a  copy  of  the  notice 
served  on  Sir  William,  of  Mr. 
F.’s  intention  to  commence  the 
action.  This  irregularity  was 
slightly  objected  to ;  but  when  the 
notice  came  to  be  produced,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  young 
barrister  himself,  it  appeared  that 
it  was  informal ,  and  he  was  non¬ 
suited. — Mr.  Fergusson  laid  his 
damages  at  five  thousand  pounds. 

This  evening,  a  fire  broke  , 
out  in  the  village  of  Great 
Chishall,  Essex,  near  Barkway, 
occasioned  by  putting  on  a  blower 
to  a  fire  of  shavings  in  a  new  / 
house,  which  spread  through  the 
place  with  such  rapidity,  that  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  houses  (al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  the  village), 
were  consumed,  and  the  inside  of 
the  church  damaged.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  above  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  between  fifty  and 
sixty  families  of  the  poorer  suf¬ 
ferers  are  reduced  to  the  miserable 
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necessity  of  seeking  refuge  in 
barns  and  other  outhouses* 

Some  labourers  dio-einsr  for 
limestone  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff, 
near  Penarth  Point,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  have  discovered  the  remains 
of  four  human  bodies,  lying  about 
five  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  :  two  large  stones  were 
placed  edgeways,  one  on  each 
side ;  and  a  third  on  the  top, 
forming  something  like  a  coffin. 
How  long  they  may  have  lain  there 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  se¬ 
veral  teeth  were  perfect,  but  the 
bones  mouldering  into  dust.  The 
appearance  of  four  skulls  certifies 
that  there  were  four  bodies  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  one  coffin.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  following  days 
three  more  bodies  were  found 
near  the  same  spot.  By  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Thomas  Brydges,  Esq. 
of  Rymmies  Cottage,  the  bodies 
have  been  all  carefully  collected, 
deposited  in  a  wooden  case,  and 
decently  interred  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Penarth. 

On  Monday,  the  crim.  con.  cause 
of  Ricketts  versus  Taylor,  came 
on  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
before  Lord  Kenyon.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted,  on  the  part  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Garrow, 
and  Mr.  Jervis  ;  and  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant,  by  Mr.  Dallas  and 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Ricketts  is  a  nephew  of 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  as  that 
nobleman  has  no  issue,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  some  of 
liis  children  may  be  his  lordship’s 
heirs.  He  was  married  in  1790, 
to  his  present  lady,  who  was  the 
Hon.  Miss  Twissleton,  daughter 
to  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  She  was 
then  only  fifteen,  and  had  received 
a  religious  and  virtuous  educa¬ 


tion,  and  they  lived  together  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
happiness  till  she  wTas  seduced  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  one  of  the 
members  in  parliament  for  the 
city  of  W ells. 

The  marriage,  &c.  w7as  proved 
by  proper  witnesses,  and  their 
domestic  happiness  and  unanimity 
spoken  to  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
by  Lord  Northesk,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  her  sisters,  Mr.  George 
Ricketts,  uncle  to  the  plaintiff', 
Dr.  Croft,  who  attended  the  lady 
in  all  her  confinements,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  witnesses  of  the  highest 
respectability.  The  witnesses  to 
prove  the  adultery  were  Ann 
Brownsmith,  housekeeper  to  Lady 
Say  and  Sele,  and  Samuel  Crook, 
a  taylor,  who  resides  opposite  to 
the  house  of  the  defendant,  wrhi- 
ther  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Ricketts 
several  times  repair  with  much 
appearance  of  caution  and  se¬ 
crecy,  during  the  month  of  May 
last,  when  it  seems  that  Mr.  Rick¬ 
ets  was  absent  from  her  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Dallas  made  a  very  elo¬ 
quent  speech  more  in  extenuation 
than  defence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whom 
he  described  as  a  young  and 
thoughtless  man  not  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plaintiff,  and 
consequently  no  violator  of  friend¬ 
ship,  confidence,  or  hospitality. 

Lord  Kenyon  addressed  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  in  a  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner ; 
after  lamenting  the  frequency  of 
that  species  of  crime  upon  which 
they  were  now  called  to  give  judg¬ 
ment,  he  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  the  case  and  the  evidence 
produced  in  its  support.  No  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  prove 
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any  thing  like  neglect  or  unkind- 
ness  on  the  part  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  husband,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  host  of  irreproachable  and 
uncontradicted  testimony  had  es¬ 
tablished  his  character  for  affec¬ 
tion  and  tenderness  towards  the 
wretched  woman  who  had  thus  de¬ 
ceived  him.  Several  children  had 
been  the  fruits  of  this  union  :  chil¬ 
dren,  upon  some  of  whom  the  fa¬ 
ther  could  not  in  future  look  upon 
without  suspicion,  and  to  whom 
the  name  of  their  mother  will  ever 
affix  a  stigma  and  disgrace.  The 
defendant  was  a  gay  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  too  thoroughly  initiated  in 
the  profligacies  of  a  fashionable 
and  dissipated  life  to  be  able  to 
rest  any  plea  upon  the  artifice  or 
seduction  of  his  partner  in  guilt, 
who  is  two  years  his  junior,  and 
had  conducted  herself  with  un¬ 
deviating  propriety  and  decorum 
until  she  unfortunately  formed  his 
acquaintance.  In  support  of  this 
observation  the  jury  would  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  evidence  of  Samuel 
Crook  proved  the  defendant  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  visits  of 
a  similar  nature  to  those  of  Mrs. 
Ricketts,  from  another  young  fe¬ 
male,  the  daughter  of  a  respect¬ 
able  tradesman,  of  whose  seduc¬ 
tion.  he  must  have  been  guilty. 
His  lordship  now  called  upon  the 
jury — not  to  make  reparation  to 
the  plaintiff,  by  their  verdict ;  for 
the  injury  which  he  had  received 
did  not  admit  of  such  a  possibi¬ 
lity  ;  but  by  their  verdict  to  in¬ 
flict  some  punishment,  inadequate 
though  it  must  be,  upon  this  de¬ 
liberate  destroyer  of  domestic 
happiness ;  this  daring  violator 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  !■— 
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The  jury  retired  for  a  short  time, 
and  returned  with  a  Verdict  for 
the  Plaintiff — Damages  fee  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

A  very  extraordinary  Q7  , 
circumstance  has  trans-  * 

pired  respecting  the  General  El¬ 
liot  East-Indiaman.  This  ship 
not  having  been  taken  up  last  sea¬ 
son,  was  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Ja¬ 
maica.  She  was  on  her  passage 
home,  and  was  on  Saturday  last 
discovered  off  Yarmouth  by  some 
boats  belonging  to  the  Veteran 
64,  and  the  Astrea  frigate.  Upon 
their  boarding  her,  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  she  had  been  deserted 
by  all  her  crew,  and  was  drifting 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  She  is  worth  100,000k 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  through  the  Downs  in  the 
late  heavy  gales,  and  to  have 
struck  on  the  Lock  Sands,  as,  on 
examining  her,  she  appears  to 
have  been  aground,  and  had  lost 
her  rudder.  It  is  thought  that  she 
must  thus  have  been  quitted  by 
her  crew,  who  it  was  at  first  feared 
had  all  been  lost,  but  the  super¬ 
cargo  and  some  other  officers  ar¬ 
rived  in  town  yesterday,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  were  all  taken  up 
and  saved  by  a  Danish  vessel. 
Their  manner  of  leaving  her  be¬ 
cause  she  made  a  few  feet  water 
is  considered  very  strange  and 
culpable  conduct.  The  boats’ 
crews  who  took  possession  of  her 
are  entitled  to  a  salvage,  which 
will  amount  to  10,000k 

This  day  came  on  to  be  0Q  , 
heard  before  Sir  William  ~bth' 
Scott,  a  cause  that  much  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  inas=* 
much  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  new  law  of  divorce  in  France* 
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This  suit  was  instituted  by  Mr. 
Woodmason  against  his  wife,  to 
obtain  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
on  a  charge  of  an  adulterous  in¬ 
tercourse  with  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Freeborn.  The  plaintiff 
and  his  wife  were  both  natives  of 
France,  but  left  their  country  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  and  came 
to  England.  In  1771,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  paid  his  addresses  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  they  soon  after  mar¬ 
ried.  This  marriage  was  proved 
by  a  witness  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  ceremony,  and  also  by 
the  admission  of  the  defendant 
herself.  Mr.  Woodmason  was 
much  older  than  his  wife.  For 
some  time  after  their  marriage 
they  resided  at  Battersea,  and 
thence  removed  to  Leadenhall- 
street.  In  1789,  the  defendant 
left  England,  and  went,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  relation,  to  Paris, 
where  she  resided  with  her  father 
and  mother  for  some  years,  du¬ 
ring  all  which  period  she  had  a 
separate  maintenance  allowed  her 
by  the  plaintiff,  who  continued  to 
reside  in  London.  In  1795,  she 
returned  to  London  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  from  the  plain¬ 
tiff  an  additional  allowance.  On 
this  occasion  she  continued  seven 
weeks  in  London,  but  did  not  for 
any  part  of  that  time  cohabit  with 
the  plaintiff.  She  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  in  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  sent  a  letter  to  a  relation  in 
England,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  she  was  going  to  be 
divorced  from  her  husband  by  the 
French  law,  and  to  marry  a  Mr. 
Freeborn.  Proceedings  for  a  de¬ 
cree  of  divorce  were  soon  after 
had  in  the  Marriage  Court,  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  a  sentence  of  separation 


pronounced  accordingly.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  also  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  and  Mr.  Free¬ 
born  cohabited  together,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  above  sen¬ 
tence  she  always  acknowledged 
him  to  be  her  husband.  After 
the  civilians  were  heard  on  both 
sides,  the  learned  judge  observed, 
that  the  evidence  adduced  in  this 
case  had  satisfactorily  proved  that 
Mrs.  Woodmason  had  lived  in 
France  on  the  footing  of  a  matri¬ 
monial  connection  with  Mr.  Free¬ 
born,  and  that  a  divorce  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Woodmason  had 
actually  taken  place  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  lawTs  of  that  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Sir  William 
Scott  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  plaintiff  had  established  a 
case  which  entitled  him  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  divorce  from  bed  and 
board,  which  the  learned  judge 
according^  pronounced  in  the 
usual  form. 

Died.— On  the  12th,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  of  apoplexy,  Stanis¬ 
laus  Augustus  Poniatowrski,  late 
King  of  Poland  and  Great  Duke 
of  Lithuania.  He  had  for  several 
days  complained  of  a  head-ache  ; 
but  was  relieved  by  medicine,  and 
on  the  lltli  found  himself  much 
better,  when  he  wras  suddenly 
seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 
head,  and  great  feebleness  and 
illness.  His  attending  physician, 
Privy  Counsellor  Bockler,  and  his 
Chaplain  Jurewicz,  hastened  to 
his  assistance ;  he  was  conveyed 
to  bed,  and  notwithstanding  every 
effort  and  attention,  breathed  his 
last  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  was  born  Jan.  17, 
1 732.  (See  Appendix  to  the 
Chronicle.) 
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j  This  being  St.  David’s  day, 

the  honourable  society  of  An¬ 
cient  Britons,  preceded  by  their 
president,  Lord  Gwidir,  went  to 
St.  James’s  church,  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  Welsh  Cha- 
rity,  where  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  from  the 
First  Epistle  General  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  xi.  27.  The  prayers  were 
read  in  the  ancient  British  lan¬ 
guage,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Alban, 
chaplain  to  the  society.  In  the 
course  of  the  service,  Te  Deum 
Jubilate,  and  an  Anthem,  were 
sung  by  a  society  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Portland  chapel. 
The  Prince  of  Wales’s  annual  do¬ 
nation  of  one  hundred  guineas 
was  given,  and  the  stewards  made  a 
liberal  subscription  at  the  church. 

This  day,  Arthur  O’Connor, 
Esq.  John  Binns,  William  Alley, 
John  Favey,  alias  Colonel  Mor¬ 
ris,  alias  Capt.  Jones,  &c.  and 
Patrick  Leary,  entered  town  from 
Margate,  in  four  postchaises,  and 
a  post-coach,  in  the  custody  of 
two  Bow-street  officers,  and  es¬ 
corted  by  a  party  of  light-dra¬ 
goons.  In  the  evening  they  un¬ 
derwent  a  private  examination  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  King,  the  under  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Ford.  It 
appears  that  these  persons  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  French 
government.  O’Connor  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  newspaper,  and  Binns, 
a  well-known  and  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Corresponding  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  stated,  that  they  quitted 
town  on  Sunday  last,  in  a  Whit- 
stable  hoy,  but  imagining  that  they 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  at 


that  place,  they  hired  a  cart  to 
convey  their  luggage,  which  they 
accompanied  themselves  on  foot 
across  the  country  to  Margate, 
where  they  arrived  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  put  up  at  a  small 
public-house,  called  the  King’s- 
head,  where  Favey  introduced 
himself  as  Colonel  Morris,  and 
the  others  passed  for  his  servants. 
Here  they  engaged  with  a  fisher¬ 
man  to  take  them  to  the  nearest 
French  port,  offering  him  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  leave  three  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  more  as  a  security 
in  case  the  boat  should  be  taken 
by  the  enemy.  But  the  fisher¬ 
man  refusing  to  embark  so  late  in 
the  evening,  they  were  detained 
that  night,  and  early  the  next 
morning  Fugion  and  Kevett,  the 
Bow-street  officers,  who  had  heard 
of  their  route  at  Gravesend,  came 
to  the  house,  and  having  four  of 
the  light  dragoons  to  assist  them, 
took  them  into  custody,  and  se¬ 
cured  all  their  baggage,  which  en¬ 
tirely  filled  one  post-chaise.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  small 
trunks,  boxes,  and  parcels,  packed 
extremely  close,  and  very  heavy, 
supposed  to  be  ready  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sinking  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Some  fire-arms,  cutlasses, 
and  between  seventy  and  eighty 
guineas  were  found  in  the  personal 
possession  of  the  prisoners.  From 
Favey,  or  as  he  called  himself. 
Colonel  Morris,  the  officers  took 
a  very  sharp  dirk  or  dagger ;  on 
Binns  were  found  a  pair  of  loaded 
pistols,  and  in  the  pocket  of  a 
coat  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
former,  was  found  a  treasonable 
document  in  the  shape  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  a  Secret  Committee  in 
Ireland  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
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tory  of  France.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever  they  one  and  all  disclaimed 
any  knowledge,  and  were  care¬ 
ful  not  to  own  any  part  of  the 
baggage  but  such  things  as  they 
were  sure  would  not  criminate 
them.  The  parcels  have  not  yet 
been  examined,  but  several  of 
them  evidently  contain  papers. 
All  the  prisoners,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Favey,  declined  an¬ 
swering  any  queries  during  their 
examination,  and  he  merely  said 
that  he  went  to  Margate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  air,  where  he 
intended  taking’his  passage  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  some  trading  vessel.  They 
were  all  committed  for  further 
examination,  and  each  lodged  in 
separate  confinement. 
r  i  On  Wednesday  last,  while 
James  Forrest,  ofHartfield, 
in  the  parish  of  Cambusnethan, 
North  Britain,  was  crossing  a 
lock  on  the  ice,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Hatfield,  the  ice  gave 
way  and  he  fell  in,  but  sup¬ 
ported  himself  for  some  time  from 
sinking  by  stretching  out  his  arms. 
Alarmed  by  his  cries,  several  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  carrying  out 
dung  at  a  little  distance,  ran  to 
his  assistance,  when  the  ice  again 
gave  way,  and  in  attempting  to 
save  each  other,  no  less  than  four 
of  the  number,  besides  Forrest 
himself,  were  unfortunately  drown¬ 
ed.  What  renders  this  accident 
the  more  distressing  is,  that  three 
of  the  sufferers  are  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  who  had  four- 
other  children,  now  left  to  bewail 
their  loss,  one  of  whom  had  nearly 
shared  the  fate  of  his  unhappy 
relatives. 

Messrs.  O’Connor,  Binns, 
Favey,  and  Allen,  were  yes¬ 
terday,  at  eleven  o’clock,  brought 


before  the  Privy  Council  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Warrants  were  on 
Monday  night  issued  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  several  persons  who 
were  thought  to  be  implicated  with 
the  above-mentioned  prisoners, 
and  a  Mr.  B.  of  Charterhouse- 
square  ;  a  Mr.  Burnham,  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  a  Mr.  Evans,  of  Plough- 
court,  Fetter-lane,  were  taken  into 
custody.  The  officers  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Evans  yesterday 
morning,  who  appears  to  be  the 
Secretary  to  the  Corresponding 
Society,  and  at  whose  house  they 
generally  held  their  meetings. 
The  prisoners,  Favey,  Binns,  and 
Allen,  also  lodged  there  ;  the  two 
latter  in  the  apartments  of  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  were  ex¬ 
amined  to  prove  their  having 
lodged  in  the  apartments  which 
they  occupied  of  Mrs.  Evans. 
This  house  having  been  searched, 
several  letters  were  found,  di¬ 
rected  to  Favey,  alias  Colonel 
Morris,  who  then  went  by  the 
name  of  Jones,  but,  during  his 
absence  from  England,  while  in 
Ireland,  to  which  place  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  brother  of  Binns,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Captain,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Colonel.  The 
papers  seized  were  examined,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  till  seven 
in  the  evening.  On  the  council 
assembling  again,  Mr.  B.’s  pa¬ 
pers,  of  Charter-house-square, 
were  examined,  and  himself  call¬ 
ed  in ;  but  nothing  appearing 
against  this  gentleman  his  papers 
were  returned  to  him  and  he  was 
discharged.  At  eight  this  morn¬ 
ing,  O’Connor,  Binns,  Favey,  and 
Allen,  were  conveyed,  under  the 
care  of  bis  Majesty’s  messengers 
and  several  police  officers,  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  received 
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by  four  wardens  and  a  serjeant’s 
guard,  and  placed  in  separate 
apartments.  Leary,  the  servant 
of  Mr.  O’Connor,  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  in  Cold-bath-fiekls,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  O’Connor  appeared  much  de¬ 
jected,  and  scarcely  spoke  while 
he  was  being  conveyed  to  the 
state  prison.  He  is  nephew  to 
Lord  Longueville,  and  heir  to  his 
lordship’s  vast  estates  in  Ireland. 
The  boxes  in  which  the  papers 
were  deposited  are  mahogany,  and 
of  a  singular  construction,  having 
at  the  sides  and  bottom  several 
concealed  drawers ;  in  other  re¬ 
spects  they  resembled  medicine- 
chests  ;  and  the  locks  were  of  such 
excellence,  that  no  key  or  pick- 
lock  could  be  found  to  open  them, 
and  the  boxes  were  nearly  broken 
to  pieces,  in  order  to  get  at  their 
contents. 

Mr.  Viotti,  the  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin,  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  by 
an  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Office,  notwithstanding 
very  powerful  interest  was  made 
to  obtain  permission  for  him  to 
remain  in  England :  before  he  left 
London  he  advertised  a  declara¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  asserts  upon  his 
oath  to  the  truth  of  which  he  calls 
upon  the  Almighty  to  witness, 
that  during  the  six  years  he  has 
resided  here,  he  never  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  interfered  in  any 
political  question,  or  wrote  a  syl¬ 
lable  connected  with  the  politics  of 
England,  or  any  other  country. 
He  concludes  by  saying,  that  his 
own  innocence  assures  him  he 
must  in  course  of  time  be  com* 
pletely  cleared  and  justified. 


Last  week,  Colonel  Sinclair  was 
indicted  at  the  Guildhall-sittings, 
before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special 
jury,  for  wilful  and  corrupt  per¬ 
jury.  The  prosecutor  in  this  in¬ 
dictment  was  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
lonne,  formerly  minister  of  France, 
under  its  monarchy.  In  1792, 
this  nobleman  was  at  Coblentz 
with  the  French  princes,  and  the 
defendant  was  also  there  as  a  co¬ 
lonel  in  the  French  service.  M. 
de  Calonne  purchased  an  English 
stallion  of  Colonel  Sinclair  for  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  iouis  d’ors, 
which  he  sent  him  by  his  valet  in 
two  rouleaux  of  fifty  louis  each, 
and  heard  no  more  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  until  some  years  after,  when, 
upon  coming  to  this  country,  he 
was  astonished  by  Colonel  Sin¬ 
clair’s  demanding,  not  only  this 
hundred  louis,  but  a  further  sum 
of  6251.  which  he  said  M.  de  Ca¬ 
lonne  owed  him  on  account  of  the 
army.  The  Colonel  instituted  a 
civil  suit  against,  M.  de  Calonne, 
who  filed  a  bill  of  discovery  against 
him  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  defendant,  in  answer  to  that 
bill,  positively  swore,  that  M.  de 
Calonne  had  never  paid  him  the 
hundred  louis  for  the  horse,  nor 
had  he  ever  given  a  receipt  for  the 
sum.  The  perjury  was  assigned 
on  that  part  of  the  answer. 

On  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
M.  de  Calonne  was  heard  himself, 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
an  abridgement,  and  produced 
Colonel  Sinclair’s  receipt  for  the 
money.  James  Macmary,  who 
was  the  valet  who  carried  the  rou¬ 
leaux,  swore  to  that  part  of  the 
Marquis’s  statement,  and  to  the 
paper  produced,  which  he  saw 
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Colonel  Sinclair  write,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  hundred  louis  d’ors. 
The  Marquis  de  Beaupoil,  who 
had  seen  Colonel  Sinclair  write, 
and  had  corresponded  with  him 
for  some  time,  examined  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  and  said,  that  to  the  best 
of  his  belief  he  could  pronounce 
it  to  be  the  writing  of  Colonel 
Sinclair.  The  Chevalier  de  Mo- 
lier,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  regiment  to  which  the  Co¬ 
lonel  belonged  at  the  period  in 
question,  said,  he  was  very  fami¬ 
liar  with  his  writing,  and  upon 
having  the  receipt  handed  to  him 
positively  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  not  only  the  signature,  but 
the  whole  of  it  was  in  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  hand-writing. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  then  called ;  the  first  was  a 
Mons.  de  Bouvery,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  Colonel  Sinclair,  while 
he  was  at  Coblentz,  and  whose 
evidence  went  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  statement  made  by  M.  de 
Calonne,  and  to  prove  the  receipt 
a  forgery ;  but  this  witness  preva¬ 
ricated,  contradicted  himself  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  gave  the  whole  of 
his  testimony  in  a  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  manner.  Capt.  Drummond, 
Gen.  Drummond,  Mr.  Sheldon, 
and  Mr.  Playfair,  were  the  other 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  but  their 
evidence  was  not  material,  and 
went  chiefly  to  general  character, 
and  they  all,  though  with  some 
variation  of  opinion,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  resemblance  which  the 
writing  in  the  receipt  bore  to  that 
of  Colonel  Sinclair. 

M.  de  Calonne,  and  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  were  heard  again  in  de¬ 
cisive  contradiction  of  some  of 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the 


defence,  and  after  a  most  able  and 
impartial  speech  from  Lord  Ken¬ 
yon,  the  jury  pronounced  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  Guilty . 

There  is  reason  to  be-  ^2th 
lieve  that  government  is  in 
possession  of  a  clue  to  a  widely 
extended  conspiracy.  Warrants 
have  been  issued  to  apprehend  se¬ 
veral  more  persons,  some  of  whose 
names  are  well  knowm.  A  letter 
from  Dublin  states,  that  upon  in¬ 
formation  having  been  received 
there  of  the  recent  proceedings  in 
this  country,  the  whole  of  the 
materials  and  papers  connected 
with  the  Press,  the  newspaper 
of  which  O’Connor  is  proprietor, 
have  been  seized.  Alderman  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  at  the  office,  62,  Abbey- 
street,  found  a  quantity  of  sedi¬ 
tious  papers  in  manuscript,  with 
some  ball-cartridges,  which  a  wo¬ 
man  was  endeavouring  to  convey 
out  of  the  house  in  a  clandestine 
manner.  Among  the  persons  in 
the  house  were  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Counsellor  Sampson,  and 
Mr.  Swift,  sen.  this  latter  gentle¬ 
man  has  recently  had  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  in  the  New  Gaol 
remitted  to  him  by  government, 
for  a  libel  upon  some  of  the  Fel¬ 
lows  of  Trinity  College,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  director  of  the 
Press  newspaper  some  time  since. 
None  of  these  persons  were  de¬ 
tained  that  night,  having  pledged 
themselves  to  be  forthcoming  on 
the  following  morning  to  answer 
any  charge  which  might  be  al¬ 
leged  against  them. 

A  tremendous  skirmish  occur¬ 
red  on  Sunday  night  last,  between 
a  great  number  of  Irishmen  who 
were  following  a  funeral,  in  which 
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several  were  desperately  wound¬ 
ed.  Three  are  since  dead,  and 
a  fourth  is  not  expected  to  sur¬ 
vive;  they  fought  with  blud¬ 
geons  and  any  instrument  of  of¬ 
fence  they  could  collect  on  the 
spot;  and,  although  almost  too 
absurd  to  be  credited,  it  is  a  lite¬ 
ral  fact,  that  the  quarrel  arose 
from  a  difference  in  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  some  trifling  particular  as 
to  the  interment  of  the  corpse 
they  were  attending. 

,  This  morning,  about  ten 

o’clock,  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
7  2,  Cheapside,  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  the  Manchester  line,  was  ap¬ 
prehended  by  a  city  officer  on  a 
charge  of  having  forged  several 
bills  on  the  house  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
field,  in  Watling-street,  who  is  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  Upon 
being  first  apprehended  he  denied 
his  name,  but  resigned  himself 
when  identified  by  a  person  who 
knew  him.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  Poultry-compter,  he  sent  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  requesting  he 
would  indulge  him  with  a  private 
hearing,  to  which  his  lordship  im¬ 
mediately  consented.  His  exami¬ 
nation  came  on  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  previous  to  which 
two  officers  were  sent  to  his  house 
to  seize  all  his  papers  and  letters, 
as  it  was  expected  that  some  im¬ 
portant  matters  would  be  deve¬ 
loped  respecting  the  forgeries  in 
which  Messrs.  Adamson,  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  Kavanna,  are  involved, 
which  expectation  was  fully  an¬ 
swered.  Several  letters  were 
found  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  Mr.  Barrett,  threaten¬ 
ing  him  with  immediate  apprehen¬ 
sion  if  certain  bills  were  not  taken 
up,  which  were  suspected  to  be 
forgeries.  It  is  lamentable  to  re¬ 


late  the  different  and  numerous 
bills  that  appeared  from  these  and 
other  documents  to  be  in  the  due 
course  of  circulation,  payable  and 
accepted  by  persons  who  have  no 
existence,  the  most  part  of  which 
are  directed  to  be  paid  at  No.  3 4, 
New  Change,  the  late  residence 
of  Kavanna ;  but  almost  every 
bill  is  accepted  by  a  different 
name. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Mr. 
Barrett  was  brought  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  when  Mr.  Stanfield  attend¬ 
ed  his  examination,  and  the  bill 
was  produced  on  which  the  pro¬ 
secution  was  founded,  the  amount 
of  which  was  5U.  Is.  and  it  bore 
the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Barrett, 
from  whom  Mr.  Stanfield  made 
oath  he  had  received  it.  The  bill 
purported  to  be  drawn  at  Bristol, 
in  America,  by  Andrew  Moxam, 
on  Richard  Griffin,  24,  Old 
Change,  but  no  such  person  was 
to  be  found.  Mr.  Stanfield  fur¬ 
ther  deposed,  that  he  was  the 
holder  of  two  other  bills  which 
had  been  shewn  to  Mr.  Barrett, 
who  informed  him  they  would  not 
be  honoured  as  they  were  both  in 
fictitious  names.  He  also  gave 
information  which  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  son  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  that  he  had  drawn  seve¬ 
ral  bills  which  were  not  filled  up 
with  any  names.  His  lordship 
then  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be 
remanded  till  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  city 
marshalman,  by  whom  he  had 
been  apprehended  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  again  took  him  under  his 
care,  accompanied  by  the  Turn¬ 
key  of  the  Poultry-compter,  to 
which  place  they  purposed  to  con¬ 
duct  him. 
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The  two  officers  each  took  hold 
of  an  arm,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  Compter,  when  the 
turnkey  went  forward  to  open  it, 
and  left  the  prisoner  with  Law¬ 
rence.  Mr.  Barrett,  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  so  much  quiet¬ 
ness  as  to  lull  all  suspicion,  took 
advantage  of  this  moment,  re¬ 
leased  his  arm  by  a  sudden  spring, 
and  effected  his  escape.  The  cry 
of  “  stop  thief,”  resounded  from 
every  quarter,  in  which  he  very 
judiciously  joined  more  violently 
than  any  one,  and  such  a  confusion 
ensued,  no  one  laying  hold  of  the 
right  person,  though  several  were 
stopped,  that  he  got  clear  off. 
He  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  has  always  borne  a  re¬ 
spectable  character.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
make  his  way  out  of  the  country, 
and  officers  have  been  dispatched 
in  all  the  directions  most  likely  to 
intercept  him  in  his  flight, 

Colonel  Despard,  formerly  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Bahama  islands,  has 
been  apprehended  on,  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  has  been  several  times  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  friends 
have  retained  Mr.  Erskine  as  his 
counsel. 

A  coroner’s  inquest  sat  recently 
on  the  body  of  Emanuel  Gus¬ 
man,  a  hair-dresser  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  when,  after  a 
long  and  careful  investigation,  it 
being  clearly  proved  that  he  died 
from  excessive  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  a  verdict  was  found  of  felo 
de  se,  and  his  remains  have  been 
buried  in  the  high  road  near  the 
place  where  he  died. 

Letters  arrived  from  Bencoolen, 
Japonooly,  and  Padang,  of  the 


5th  and  7th  of  March,  1797,  by 
the  schooner  Providence,  Captain 
Weatherall,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
some  days  previous  to  the  late 
fleet  from  thence,  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  relation  of  an  earthquake 
which  happened  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  20th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  The  vibratory  shocks  of 
this  earthquake  are  stated  upon 
undoubted  authority  to  have  last¬ 
ed  three  minutes,  and  to  have  re¬ 
curred  at  intervals  during  a  space 
of  three  hours,  from  its  begin¬ 
ning,  till  the  shocks  had  com¬ 
pletely  ceased.  At  Padang,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  al¬ 
most  totally  destroyed,  and  the 
public  works  much  damaged  ;  a 
vessel  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river 
was  thrown  by  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  sea  upwards  of  three  miles  on 
the  shore,  where  she  still  remains. 
The  number  of  lives  lost  at  Pa¬ 
dang  exceeded  three  hundred;  of 
these,  some  were  crushed  under 
the  ruins  of  the  falling  houses, 
others  were  drowned  by  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  many  were  literally  entombed 
alive  by  the  earth  closing  upon 
them.  At  Natal,  very  consider¬ 
able  damage  was  sustained,  and 
several  houses  thrown  down,  but 
no  lives  were  lost.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  to  be  feared,  that, 
when  the  particulars  are  collected 
from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
West  Coast,  where  the  earthquake 
was  felt,  the  sum,  both  of  lives 
and  property  destroyed  will  be  even 
greater  than  there  is  now  reason 
to  suppose. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  con¬ 
sidered  certain  of  being  elected 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  ensuing  year,  has 
been  unexpectedly  opposed  by  the 
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nomination  of  Lord  Somerville, 
one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  Peers, 
who  gained  his  election  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  one. 

We  regret  to  state,  that  there 
lias  been  considerable  disturbance 
at  Manchester  among  the  cotton- 
spinners.  Upon  some  disagree¬ 
ment  respecting  wages,  the  mas¬ 
ters  engaged  other  workmen  at 
reduced  prices ;  when  the  dis¬ 
charged  men  assembled  in  a  rio¬ 
tous  manner,  breaking  windows, 
and  committing  other  acts  of  mi¬ 
nor  mischief ;  it  is,  however,  ex¬ 
pected,  that  a  speedy  and  ami¬ 
cable  termination  to  these  misun¬ 
derstandings  will  restore  the  place 
to  tranquillity. 

Mr.  Adamson,  a  gentleman  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
late  forgeries,  was  apprehended 
at  his  own  house  last  Monday, 
and  taken  to  Clerkenwell-prison, 
whence  he  has  been  since  removed 
to  Newgate :  he  has  been  married 
little  more  than  three  quarters  of 
a  year  to  an  amiable  and  lovely 
young  lady,  who  is  now  in  the  fifth 
month  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  we 
regret  to  add,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  friends  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband’s  situation  from  her  for 
two  or  three  days,  in  order  to 
break  it  to  her  more  gently,  her 
distress  at  the  dreadful  intelli¬ 
gence  was  such  that  it  is  feared  a 
total  derangement  of  her  mental 
faculties  must  inevitably  be  the 
consequence.  It  appears,  that  the 
first  instance  of  the  commission 
of  these  forgeries  was  effected 
successfully  about  nine  months 
back,  since  which  the  practice  has 
never  ceased,  and  the  bills  now  in 
circulation,  which  are  still  unpaid, 
amount  to  something  more  than 
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30,000/.  The  circumstances  of 
the  detection  were  as  follows ;  a 
bill  to  a  considerable  amount  was 
drawn  on  Bowles,  Beachcroft  and 
Co.  (Adamson’s  bankers),  and 
their  acceptance  forged,  which 
became  due  on  the  13th  of  March, 
but  on  the  twelfth  an  application 
was  made  at  the  bank  to  take  it 
up.  This  application,  coming,  as 
was  pretended,  from  a  banker , 
created  a  suspicion  which  led  to 
the  discovery. 

The  20,000/.  prize  recently 
drawn,  is  divided  entirely  among 
poor  persons  ;  a  female  servant, 
in  Brook-street,  Holborn  ;  a  wo¬ 
man  who  keeps  a  fruit-stall  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Gardens ;  a  Chelsea 
carrier  of  vegetables  to  Covent- 
garden,  and  an  inferior  servant  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  each  pos¬ 
sess  a  sixteenth ;  one-eighth  be¬ 
longs  to  a  poor  family  in  Rutland¬ 
shire;  and  the  remaining  shares 
are  distributed  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  day,  as  Lieutenant  9n  , 
Cooper,  of  the  artillery, 
at  Colchester-barracks,  with  a 
serjeant,  and  five  privates  of  the 
East  Essex  militia,  were  sailing 
from  Harwich  to  Languard-fort, 
the  boat  upset,  by  which  unfor¬ 
tunate  accident,  that  officer,  the 
waterman,  and  three  privates, 
were  drowned ;  the  rest  saved 
themselves  by  swimmingon  shore. 

Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  whose  house 
in  Dublin  was  the  principal  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  of  United  Irishmen,  sitting 
in  that  city,  has  been  taken  into 
custody,  and  among  his  papers 
was  found  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Provisional  Committee 
of  Leinster.  “  Resolved,  That 
we  will  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
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by  either  House  of  Parliament,  to 
divert  the  public  mind  from  the 
grand  object  we  have  in  view,  as 
nothing  short  of  the  complete 
emancipation  of  our  country  will 
satisfy  us.”  The  following  per¬ 
sons  have  been  apprehended  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  Jackson,  father-in- 
law  to  Oliver  Bond,  and  young 
Jackson,  his  son.  Counsellor 
Everett,  Dr.  M‘Neven,  John 
Sweetman  Brewer,  George  Cum- 
ming,  Agent  and  Secretary  to 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the 
Delegates  from  the  Queen’s 
County,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Cork, 
Kildare,  Carlow,  County  of 
Dublin,  and  City  of  Dublin. 

Yesterday  a  Lighter  belonging 
to  the  King’s  Brewhouse  at  South 
Down,  which  had  been  alongside 
the  Sampson  prison-ship  in  Ha- 
moaze,  after  discharging  her  beer 
and  water  and  taking  in  a  quantity 
of  empty  casks,  returned  to  the 
above  place.  In  unloading,  it 
was  observed,  that  two  of  the 
butts  were  extremely  heavy,  which 
excited  some  curiosity,  and  upon 
tumbling  them  over  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
some  animated  being  within.  The 
officers  drew  up  the  different 
gangs  of  men  in  battle  array,  and 
with  due  precaution  ordered  the 
heads  of  the  casks  to  be  knocked 
in;  when  out  crept  two  French¬ 
men,  to  the  surprise  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  They  had  provisions 
with  them,  and  having  hoped  to 
have  remained  longer  undisturbed, 
they  had  intended  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  seizing  a  boat 
in  the  night,  and  making  their 
escape. 

|  The  largest  Vessel  ever 
built  at  Southwick  near 
Sunderland,  was  launched  last 


week,  in  the  presence  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  spectators.  This 
magnificent  ship  is  named  the  Lord 
Duncan :  She  was  built  in  Mr. 
Hanelock’s  yard,  measures  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  tons,  and  is 
completely  adapted  to  the  East 
India  trade. 

Letters  from  Dublin  are  gQ  j 
continually  detailing  to  us 
instances  of  barbarism  and  atro¬ 
city,  as  painful  to  humanity  to 
relate  as  to  listen  to.  A  farming 
man  at  Newcastle,  County  Dublin 
has  been  murdered  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  cold  blooded  cruelty 
which  are  too  dreadful  and  too 
distressing  to  recount.  The  crime 
of  this  unfortunate  man  was  his 
having  consented  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  against  some  of  the  In¬ 
surgents  at  the  Naas  Assizes. 
Mr.  Doolan  a  Gentleman  of  good 
property  at  Babech  between  Bin 
and  Boscrea  King’s  County,  has 
been  also  butchered  in  his  own 
house,  and  (like  the  poor  man 
above-mentioned)  in  the  presence 
of  his  family.  Some  of  this 
gentleman’s  servants  must  have 
been  parties  in  this  horrible  trans¬ 
action,  or  the  murderers  could 
not  have  gained  admission  into 
the  house. 

Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  Esq. 
has  been  liberated  from  Dorches¬ 
ter  Castle  after  four  years  con¬ 
finement.  When  the  Sheriff 
brought  the  intelligence  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  the  lan eruaffe  of  V irsril : 

o  o  o  7 

“  Libertas  quae,  sera  tamen,  respexit 
inertem, 

Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  post  tem¬ 
pore  venit.” 

He  has  paid  a  fine  of  2001.  and 
entered  into  sureties  for  20001. 

At  the  York  Assizes  which  con¬ 
cluded  last  week  Peter  Buck,  a 
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tanner  of  respectable  connections 
at  Ripley,  was  indicted  for  rob¬ 
bing  Richard  Terry,  Esq.  Banker 
of  Ripon  on  the  30th.  of  last 
August,  of  15001.  in  notes,  and 
150  guineas,  as  the  said  Terry 
was  returning  from  Knaresborough 
market  to  Ripon.  Many  most 
respectable  witnesses  who  had 
known  the  prisoner  from  eight 
to  twenty  years  gave  him  a  high 
character.  The  defence,  if  such 
it  could  be  termed,  was  simply 
this:  “  I  am  very  sorry,  appear¬ 
ances  may  be  against  me,  but  I 
am  not  the  person  who  committed 
the  robbery.”  The  evidence 
against  him,  however,  was  too 
circumstantial  not  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  he  was  found  guilty, 
but  recommended  to  the  clemency 
of  the  Court,  both  by  the  Jury 
and  Prosecutor.  Andrew  Bern, 
and  John  Hill,  the  first  one  and 
twenty,  the  last  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  suffered  death  at 
Stafford  for  a  highway  robbery. 
A  most  distressing  occurrence 
took  place  immediately  previous 
to  their  execution  from  the  falling 
of  the  scaffold,  by  which  both 
the  unfortunate  young  men  wrere 
much  hurt,  and  one  of  them  was 
taken  up  insensible  ;  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  undergo  the  sentence 
of  the  law. 

At  Bury  Assizes  last  week,  one 
Haycroft  a  noted  publican  of 
Sudbury,  obtained  three  verdicts 
of  401.  each  for  assaults",  against  as 
many  Officers  of  the  44th.  Regi¬ 
ment  of  foot,  for  tumultuously 
breaking  open  his  door  to  get  into 
their  quarters,  after  ten  o’clock 
at  night ;  and  also  another  verdict 
to  nearly  the  same  amount,  against 
the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  that 
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Borough,  for  aiding  and  abetting 
them  therein. 

At  the  Salisbury  Assizes,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  John  Cassel, 
a  Brewer’s  servant,  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  assisting  some  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  to  escape  out  of 
Porchester  Castle.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  conveyed  two  French 
Captains,  inclosed  in  two  casks, 
out  of  the  prison  on  his  dray,  by 
which  means  they  escaped  out  of 
the  country. 
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On  Friday  Morning  last,  .  . 
Mr.  John  Mellish  (of  the 
house  of  Gore  and  Company, 
Bishopsgate  Street),  Mr.  W. 
Bosanquet,  and  Mr.  Peter  Pole, 
left  town  for  Windsor,  intending 
to  take  a  few  days  diversion  in 
hunting  with  His  Majesty’s  stag 
hounds ;  they  remained  there  two 
or  three  days,  and  yesterday 
after  dinner,  set  off  upon  their 
return  in  Mr.  Mellish’s  carriage 
with  post  horses.  About  half 
past  8,  as  they  were  crossing 
Hounslow  Heath  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  three  footpads,  who 
rushed  out  of  a  hedge  ;  one  of 
them  ran  to  the  heads  of  the  horses 
commanding  the  Post  boy  to  stop, 
while  the  others  went  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  and  without  speak¬ 
ing  fired  a  pistol,  the  contents  of 
which  passed  through  the  two 
side  windows  immediately  across 
the  carriage.  The  glasses  were 
then  lowered  and  the  assassins 
demanded  their  fire  arms,  and 
upon  being  informed  they  had 
none,  discharged  another  pistol 
into  the  carriage  and  ordered  an 
immediate  surrender  of  their 
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money,  Mr.  Mellish  gave  his 
watch ;  Mr.  Pole  a  pocket  book 
containing  some  notes,  and  Mr. 
Bosanquet  all  the  money  he  had 
in  his  pocket ;  all  this  was  done 
without  a  word  or  movement  which 
could  imply  any  idea  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
one  of  the  robbers  fired  a  third 
time  into  the  carriage,  and  then 
with  a  most  horrible  oath  told 
the  post-boy  to  proceed.  They 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  a 
few  yards,  when  Mr.  Bosanquet 
asked  his  companions  if  they  had 
received  any  injury,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Mr.  Pole  had  received 
the  gunpowder  in  his  face  and 
eyes  where  it  lodged,  depriving 
him  for  a  few  minutes  of  sight ; 
and  that  Mr.  Mellish  had  been 
wounded  in  the  head.  On  arri¬ 
ving  at  the  Magpies  he  was  taken 
out  covered  with  blood  and  carried 
up  stairs  ;  and  medical  assistance 
sent  for  from  Hounslow ;  Mr. 
Frogley  an  eminent  Surgeon  and 
Apothecary  of  that  place,  imme¬ 
diately  set  out,  and  on  his  way  to 
the  Magpies  was  stopped  and 
robbed  by  the  same  gang.  On 
examining  the  wound,  Mr.  Frog- 
ley  found  that  the  ball  had  entered 
the  forehead  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  left  eye,  and  perceiving 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman,  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  London  for  Messrs. 
Blizard,  Jones,  and  Bush,  by  whose 
unite^  aid  however  the  situation  of 
the  bullet  could  not  be  discovered, 
whence  it  was  supposed  to  have 
found  its  way  down  towards  the 
back  of  his  neck,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any 
surgical  skill  to  succeed  in  ex¬ 
tracting  it.  Mr.  Mellish  made 
his  will,  and  appeared  perfectly 


composed  till  late  on  Saturday 
night,  when  a  violent  fever  and 
delirium  came  on,  and  continued 
till  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  died.  Mr.  Mellish 
lost  his  lady  only  a  twelvemonth 
since,  and  has  left  one  child,  an 
infant  daughter  but  two  years 
old.  Mr.  W.  Mellish,  M.P.  for 
Great  Grimsby,  is  his  brother. 
Every  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  take  the  murderers,  but  hitherto 
without  success. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  the  Pallas, 
32  guns,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Captain  Curzon,  arrived  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sound  from  a  cruize,  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Soon  after 
she  anchored,  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  the  South  by  West, 
came  on  attended  with  a  most 
tremendous  sea,  which  continued 
with  increasing  violence  till  seven 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  she  parted  from  one  of  her 
anchors,  and  drove  much  nearer 
the  shore  before  her  other  anchors 
could  bring  her  up.  The  yards 
and  topmast  were  then  struck, 
and  she  rode  with  an  apparent  de¬ 
gree  of  safety  till  half  past  eight, 
when  she  again  began  to  drive. 
The  crew  made  every  possible 
effort,  but  notwithstanding  their 
exertions,  she  struck  on  the  rocks 
in  the  bay,  between  Wethy-Hedge 
and  Mount-Batten  Point.  Though 
quite  aground  abaft,  the  sea 
raised  her  fore  part  so  much,  that 
the  cables  which  had  remained 
unbroken,  parted  and  the  surf 
heaving  her  broadside  round,  beat 
against  her  with  so  much  fury, 
that  she  was  every  minute  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  from  the  view  of 
the  spectators.  While  she  lay  in 
this  situation  every  hope  of  saving 
the  crew  seemed  at  an  end,  but 
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providentially,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  her  drawing  less  water  for¬ 
ward  than  abaft,  every  succeed¬ 
ing  surf  forced  her  bow  round 
nearer  to  the  land,  until  she  got 
again  nearly  end  on  with  her 
stern  to  the  sea.  The  hope  of 
the  ship  holding  together,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  chance  that  the 
crew  might  be  able  to  save  their 
lives,  were  now  revived,  especially 
as  the  tide  wras  ebbing  very  fast. 
The  ship  being  quite  aground, 
fore  and  aft,  she  was  thus  made  to 
heel  towards  the  shore,  and  by 
the  latter  fortunate  circumstance, 
the  crew  were  sheltered  from  the 
violent  beat  of  the  sea  and  exposed 
only  to  the  spray,  which  every 
instant  formed  a  cloud  over  them. 
In  this  state  she  lay  till  eleven 
o’clock  when  the  crew  were  out 
of  danger,  and  by  noon  the  tide 
had  left  her,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  get  on  shore  in  safety.  The 
gale  abated  about  one,  and  the 
sailors  with  the  people  from  the 
Dock-yard,  began  to  get  out  the 
stores,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
saved.  A  more  melancholy  scene 
for  two  hours  could  not  have  been 
witnessed,  as  no  other  prospect 
appeared  during  that  time,  than 
the  loss  of  the  whole  crew,  be¬ 
cause,  in  their  situation,  no  assist¬ 
ance  could  possibly  be  given 
them,  either  on  the  land  or  sea 
side :  Only  one  man  on  board  lost 
his  life,  and  he  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  the  main  mast.  A  boat 
belonging  to  the  Canada,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
Pallas  was  upset,  and  Mr.  Massey, 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  Canada, 
and  three  seamen  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned. 

On  the  first  inst.  a  Courier 
arrived  at  Rome  from  Paris,  with 
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orders  for  all  the  Members  of  the 
Holy  College  to  quit  the  Roman 
Republic,  with  permission  to  go 
wherever  they  wished.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  all  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  who  have  been  detained  at 
Civita  Vecchia  were  liberated,  and 
after  having  obtained  passports 
from  the  Neapolitan  Consul,  they 
embarked  for  Obitello. 

At  Brussels,  several  of  the 
most  beautiful  Churches  are  now 
brought  to  the  hammer,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  of  sale  is,  that 
they  are  to  be  demolished  by  the 
purchaser. 

This  morning  at  five  „  , 
o’clock,  Arthur  O’Connor,  c  * 
Esq.  with  Messrs.  Favey,  Binns, 
and  Alley,  were  removed  from 
the  Tower,  and  conveyed  in  four 
post  chaises  to  Maidstone.  The 
Gentleman  Gaoler  and  two  War¬ 
dens  accompanied  Mr.  O’Connor  ; 
the  other  prisoners  were  each 
attended  by  two  Wardens,  all 
armed  with  pistols.  The  carriages 
were  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Cavalry  as  far  as  Foots-cray ; 
they  were  there  met  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Kentish  Yeoman 
Cavalry,  who  escorted  them  to 
Maidstone.  The  prisoners  re¬ 
ceived  no  intimation  of  their  in¬ 
tended  removal  till  eleven  o’clock 
last  night. 

The  cause  between  the  Q  , 
University  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  Downing 
Estate,  of  which  they  have  had 
possession  above  thirty  years,  is 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  the 
University;  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
having  in  a  late  decree,  ordered  a 
Receiver  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  to  be  appointed  im¬ 
mediately.  The  arrears  of  the 
*C 
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Estate,  due  to  the  University, 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
build  a  new  College,  which  is  to 
be  founded  according  to  the  will 
of  Sir  John  Downing,  under  the 
title  of  Downing  College. 

East  year,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  French 
were  in  full  march  to  attack 
V  ienna,  the  mass  of  the  people 
took  up  arms  to  defend  the  City, 
and  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor. 
The  anniversary  of  that  day  has 
been  recently  kept  in  that  City 
with  great  solemnity,  and  every 
thing  went  on  with  the  greatest 
order  and  unanimity,  till  a  little 
before  sun  set,  when  the  display 
of  the  tri- coloured  flag  from  the 
balcony  of  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  Hotel,  caused  much  mur¬ 
muring  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  populace.  One  of  the  chief 
Commissioners  of  the  Police  im¬ 
mediately  waited  upon  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  pressed  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  order  the 
removal  of  the  flag,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  which,  he  said  had  so 
much  exasperated  the  people,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  answer  for 
the  consequences,  if  it  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  received  this  intimation  very 
haughtily,  and  pointing  to  his 
sword,  declared  his  determination 
to  defend  the  flag  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  people  had  by  this 
time  collected  in  crowds  round 
the  house  with  loud  cries,  from 
which  they  proceeded  to  throwing 
stones,  till  all  the  windows 
were  destroyed,  and  a  boy  as¬ 
sisted  by  those  who  wTere  nearest 
the  hotel,  mounted  on  the  balcony 
and  pulled  down  the  flag  which 
was  instantly  trampled  to  pieces  ; 
they  then  forced  admission  into 


the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel,  where 
every  article  of  furniture,  & c.  was 
demolished  in  a  few  minuted;  and 
some  of  them  getting  hold  of  two 
of  the  Ambassador’s  carriages, 
they  quitted  the  house  in  a  body, 
and  tumultuously  followed  those 
who  were  dragging  the  carriages 
to  a  neighbouringSquare,  in  order 
to  make  a  bonfire  of  them.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  thus  employed,  a 
considerable  body  of  military  ar¬ 
rived,  and  by  guarding  every 
avenue  to  the  Ambassador’s  house 
which  they  completely  surrounded, 
effectually  prevented  the  return 
of  the  mob,  and  placed  his  Excel¬ 
lency  in  a  state  of  perfect  security. 
On  the  following  morning,  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  Ambassadors 
in  compliance  with  General  Ber- 
nadotte’s  request,  waited  upon 
him  at  his  Hotel,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  quitting 
Vienna;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
M.  Godin,  first  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy,  attended  by  an  Austrian 
corporal,  passed  through  the 
crowd,  which  had  again  assem¬ 
bled  in  great  numbers,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  letter  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  but  the  National  cockade 
in  his  hat  giving  offence  to  the 
people,  they  became  so  tumultu¬ 
ous  that  he  could  not  proceed 
farther  than  the  Guard-house, 
whence  one  of  the  Officers  in 
waiting  conveyed  the  letter  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  The  contents  of 
this  letter  were  todemand  as  the  con¬ 
ditions,  upon  which  alone  General 
Bernadol  te  would  consent  to  remain 
at  Vienna  :  1st.  the  dismissal  of 
the  Minister,  Thugut, — 2nd.  the 
immediate  and  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Police, 
and  of  the  commanding  Officer 
of  the  military,— 3rd.  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  privileged  quarter 
in  Vienna,,  (which  had  been  be¬ 
fore  demanded  and  refused)  for 
the  French  Mission  and  its  Com¬ 
patriots,— 4th.  that  the  Emperor 
should  at  his  own  expence,  re¬ 
pair  the  flag  and  flag-staff,  and 
the  emblazonment  of  the  French 
arms,  (which  had  been  placed  over 
the  door  of  the  Ambassador,  and 
which  had  of  course  suffered  in 
the  general  destruction).  The 
whole  of  these  demands  were 
immediately  and  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused.  Upon  which  Bernadotte 
has  quitted  Vienna,  breathing  no¬ 
thing  but  vengeance  against  the 
Austrians. 

i  The  Hon.  Colonel  King 
litn.  i  t 

was  this  day  arraigned  at 

Cork,  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  (see  our  Vol.  for  1797 
page  81)  and  acquitted.  As  was 
likewise  John  Hentney,  a  person 
connected  with  the  Earl  of  King- 
stone’s  family.  When  Colonel  King 
appeared  in  Court,  a  sense  of  the 
peculiar  and  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances,  under  which  he  was  making 
his  public  appearance  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  visibly  embarrassed  and  agi¬ 
tated  him.  The  Court  was  much 
crowded.  The  fact  of  the  murder 
could  not  be  brought  home  to 
either  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Pope  has  definitively  de¬ 
cided  to  repair  to  the  Abbey  of 
Meleek,  on  the  Danube,  there  to 
end  his  days.  He  is  allowed 
twenty-four  Cardinals  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  who  are  to  appoint  a  new 
Head  of  the  Church  at  his  de¬ 
cease.  His  Holiness  is  to  have 
during  his  life,  a  revenue  of 
300,000  florins. 

Mr.  Roger  O'Connor  has  been 
apprehended  at  his  apartments  in 


Craven  Street,  Strand.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office,  where  a  warrant 
was  made  out  for  conveying  him 
back  to  Dublin;  for  which  place 
he  set  out  last  night  in  the  charge 
of  Sylvester  the  messenger,  and 
two  police  officers. 

The  Commissioners  for  trying 
O’Connor,  Favey,  Binns,  Allen 
and  Leary,  under  a  charge  of 
High  Treason,  opened  this  day  at 
Maidstone  at  half  past  eleven 
o’clock.  The  Grand  Jury  being 
sworn,  Mr.  Justice  Rulier  de¬ 
livered  to  them  an  excellent 
Charge,  when  they  withdrew  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the 
bill  presented  to  them.  A  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  witnesses  were 
then  sworn,  and  the  Court  ad¬ 
journed.  The  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Garrow,  are 
the  Counsel  for  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Plomer  is  to  conduct  the  de¬ 
fence.  (See  Appendix  to  Chroni¬ 
cle.) 

A  curious  helmet  and  vizor,  a 
standard,  and  sundry  sacrificing 
instruments  have  been  recently 
discovered,  at  the  Roman  sta¬ 
tions  of  Ribchester,  in  Lancashire, 
by  the  ground  giving  wTay  under 
a  boy,  as  he  was  sliding  down  a 
bank.  A  cube  of  eight  feet  of 
natural  soil  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  space  filled  with 
dry  sand,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  various  articles  had  been 
carefully  deposited.  The  helmet 
appears  to  have  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  reigns  of  Septimiua 
Severus,  and  Constantine ;  the 
design  of  the  figures  which  deco¬ 
rate  it  is  grand,  and  superior  to 
the  execution,  and  the  vizor  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  Grecian  workman¬ 
ship,  representing  a  head  of 
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Bacchus  or  Medusa.  These  anti¬ 
quities  are  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  Townly,  Esq.  and  they 
have  been  exhibited  to  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Antiquaries  who  have  or¬ 
dered  drawings  to  be  made  of 
them. 

.  .  ,  The  lady  of  the  late  un- 

1*  fortunate  Mr.  Mellish,  lost 
her  life  about  a  twelvemonth  since, 
by  the  following  distressing  acci¬ 
dent.  Being  alone  in  her  apart¬ 
ment,  about  six  w’eeks  previous  to 
the  time  in  which  she  expected  to 
be  confined,  her  sister  and  servants 
were  alarmed  by  her  violent 
shrieks,  and  hastening  to  her  re¬ 
lief  found  her  enveloped  in  flames. 
By  immediate  assistance  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  so  speedily  ex¬ 
tinguished,  that  no  fatal  effects 
would  have  resulted  from  the 
accident,  but  for  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Mrs.  Mellish,  to  whom 
the  alarm  brought  on  a  premature 
confinement,  which  terminated  her 
life  in  a  few  hours.  The  child 
survives  both  its  ill-fated  parents. 

.  About  nine  o’clock  on 
'  Tuesday  evening  Terence 
Shiel,  Clerk  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  M’Auley  and  Hughes, 
George’s  Quay,  was  found  welter¬ 
ing  in  his  blood,  at  the  corner  of 
Great  George  Street,  Dublin. 
The  body  was  examined  by  Sur¬ 
geon  Hume  on  the  spot,  when  it 
was  found  that  life  was  totally 
extinct,  the  unhappy  man  having 
received  a  stab  from  some  sharp 
instrument  in  the  back  under  his 
left  shoulder,  which  passing 
through  directly  to  the  heart,  must 
have  caused  immediate  death.  A 
Coroner’s  jury  having  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  “  wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown,” 
a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 


St.  Andrew  was  summoned,  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  to  take  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  discovering  the 
murderer.  Several  persons  who 
were  present,  reported  many  in¬ 
stances  of  violent  conduct  in  the 
Officer  of  the  patrol  guard,  which 
passed  just  before  the  deceased 
was  discovered,  but  none  could 
speak  positively  as  to  the  regi¬ 
ment,  or  knew  wTho  was  the  Of¬ 
ficer.  A  Committee  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enquire  into  this  melan¬ 
choly  transaction,  and  make  a 
report  thereon  to  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  At  this  period  of  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of 
the  employers  of  the  deceased, 
came  and  informed  the  meeting 
he  was  just  come  from  Lord 
Fitzroy,  the  chief  in  command, 
who  told  him  that  the  murderer 
was  identified  in  the  fullest  proof; 
that  his  name  is  J.  J. — an  officer 
in  the  Fermanagh  Militia ;  and 
he  had  been  put  under  arrest,  but 
contrived  to  escape  from  the 
guard ;  orders  had  been  imme¬ 
diately  issued  to  search  the  pack¬ 
ets,  and  hinder  his  escape  that 
way,  and  that  it  was  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  Government  to  use  every 
means  "to  bring  the  offender  to 
the  most  exemplary  punishment. 
A  subscription  was  then  opened, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the 
sum  of  4001.  was  subscribed  in  aid 
of  the  purposes  above-mentioned, 
which  is  offered  as  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderer. 
The  following  garrison  orders 
were  issued  the  same  evening, 
with  a  promptness  highly  hono¬ 
rable  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  : — “  Garrison  orders,  April 
12,  1798.  A  suspicion  of  an 
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inhuman  murder  having  fallen 
upon  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  Fermanagh  patrole  on  Tuesday- 
night,  Major-General  Lord  Charles 
Fitzroy  was  induced  to  order  him 
to  close  confinement,  till  further 
inquiry  should  be  made.  The 
officer  had,  however,  absconded 
before  the  order  could  have  got 
to  him,  by  which  he  has  clearly 
proved  the  suspicion  against  him 
was  not  ill-founded  ;  and  no  steps 
will  be  left  untried  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  to  bring  him 
to  justice,  and  to  the  punishment 
such  unsoldierlike  conduct  de¬ 
serves.  Though  we  lament  the 
loss  of  a  fellow- creature,  and  feel 
ashamed  at  the  behaviour  of  a 
brother  officer,  let  us  hope  that  it 
may,  in  some  degree,  act  as  a  cau¬ 
tion  to  others,  and  lead  us  seri¬ 
ously  to  reflect  upon  our  situation 
and  the  duties  of  an  officer.  True 
bravery  has  no  connection  with 
wanton  cruelty,  and  if  youth  is 
sometimes  an  excuse  for  ignorance 
of  duty,  it  is  none  for  barbarity. 

Yesterday  evening  about  nine 
o’clock,  Mr.  Lavender,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clerk  at  Bow-treet,  attended 
by  a  party  of  peace-officers,  went 
to  search  a  house,  No.  19,  Great 
Suffolk-street,  Haymarket,  against 
which  an  information  had  been 
laid  as  a  receptacle  of  gamblers. 
It  cost  them  near  an  hour’s  siege 
before  they  could  effect  an  en¬ 
trance  ;  two  very  stout  doors, 
strongly  bolted  and  barred,  ob¬ 
structing  their  way  in  the  passage, 
which  circumstance  gave  all  the 
gamesters  an  opportunity  of  es¬ 
caping,  except  one,  who  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  secured  as  he  was 
getting  over  to  the  yard  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  house.  His  companions 
made  good  their  retreat,  by  a  sub¬ 


terraneous  passage,  through  a  long 
range  of  cellars,  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  terminating 
in  a  house  in  Hedge-lane,  from 
whence  their  leader,  having  the 
keys  of  every  door,  conducted 
them  safe  into  the  street ;  so  that 
they  were  out  of  danger  long  be¬ 
fore  the  officers  could  force  ad¬ 
mittance.  A  Rouge  et  Noir  table 
with  its  appendages  was  brought 
away,  and  produced  before  the 
Magistrate,  who  judging  that  and 
the  other  circumstances  to  give 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  being  a 
gaming  house,  committed  the 
porter  for  trial  accordingly,  and 
bound  the  other  person  over  as  a 
witness  ;  these  being  the  only  tw  o 
individuals  found  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises. 

By  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  were  under  arms  during 
the  whole  of  yesterday  and  last 
night,  and  patroled  different  parts 
of  the  New  River,  to  guard  against 
the  mischievous,  intentions  of  dis¬ 
affected  persons.  A  division  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  kept  guard 
over  the  water  of  Hackney,  and  a 
party  pf  military  were  also  set 
over  the  works  of  London  Bridge. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  21st  of 
next  month  was  the  day  appointed 
by  the  conspirators  to  set  fire  to 
the  principal  towns  in  England, 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  14th  instant,  the  County 
Court  at  Cork  was  crowded  in 
every  part  to  witness  the  trial  of 
John  Haye,  and  Timothy  Hickey, 
for  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Co¬ 
lonel  Manzer  St.  George  and  Jas¬ 
per  Uniacke,  Esq.  The  counsel 
for  the  crown  opened  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  first  witness  was  the 
miserable  widow  of  the  latter  gen 
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tleman.  She  appeared  with  her 
eldest  son,  a  boy  not  ten  years  of 
age,  the  oldest  of  six  orphans,  but 
no  sooner  had  she  been  placed  on 
the  table  than  she  fainted  dead 
away,  and  remained  a  long  time 
insensible*  During  the  examina¬ 
tion  which  followed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  attention  which  the  most 
delicate  and  respectful  sympathy 
could  offer,  she  repeatedly  fainted. 
To  convey  an  idea  of  the  emotion 
this  melancholy  scene  excited  in 
the  court  and  spectators  would  be 
impossible,  and  when  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  and  with  many  sad  inter¬ 
ruptions,  the  story  of  her  suffer¬ 
ings  was  drawn  from  her,  no  one 
could  feel  surprise  at  the  state  of 
dreadful  agitation  into  which  she 
was  plunged,  nor  at  the  traces  of 
premature  decay  visible  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mrs.  Uniacke,  as  we 
have  heard  from  her  intimate 
friends,  was  a  short  time  since  a 
very  handsome  woman  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  blessed  with  vi¬ 
gorous  health  ;  she  is  now  emaci¬ 
ated,  almost  bent  double,  and 
looks  at  least  twenty  years  older 
than  she  is.  She  swore,  “  that  on 
the  night  on  which  the  banditti 
attacked  her  husband’s  house,  she 
was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  her  boy 
with  her,  and  an  infant  at  the 
breast.  Mrs.  Uniacke  had  at¬ 
tended  Colonel  St.  George  to  his 
bed-room  ;  and  while  they  were 
talking  up  stairs,  the  house  door 
was  suddenly  forced  open,  and  a 
man  entered  brandishing  a  pistol, 
followed  by  many  others ;  that, 
not  finding  the  gentleman  in  the 
parlour,  they  took  a  candle  and 
proceeded  to  the  bed-room  ;  that 
they  seized  Mr.  Uniacke,  dragged 
him  down  stairs  and  stunned  him 
by  several  blows  ;  that  when  they 


brought  him  into  the  parlour,  she 
threw  herself  with  her  infant  child 
upon  him,  entreating  them  to 
spare  the  best  of  husbands  and  of 
fathers ;  a  man  then  gave  her  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  pistol, 
which  covered  her  with  blood ; 
and  two  wretches  seized  her  hus¬ 
band  by  the  legs,  while  others 
stabbed  him  in  several  places. 
During  this  time,  some  of  the 
party  had  been  engaged  with  Col¬ 
onel  St.  George,  and  bringing 
down  his  mangled  body  threw  it 
upon  her  and  her  infant  as  they 
lay  upon  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Uni¬ 
acke  ;  upon  which,  scarcely  know¬ 
ing  how  she  effected  it,  she  crawled 
to  her  own  bed-room  with  the 
child.”  Question  by  Mr.  Quin, 
“  Which  of  the  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  this  horrid  transac¬ 
tion  does  Mrs.  Uniacke  think  she 
can  recollect  ?” — “  The  man  who 
entered  with  the  pistol,  and  him 
from  whom  I  received  the  blow  : 
the  next  morning  several  persons 
were  brought  before  me  ;  but  in 
the  eleventh  man  I  instantly  re¬ 
cognised  one  of  the  murderers  of 
my  dear  husband,  and  in  the  sixth 
after  him  the  man  who  struck  me. 
I  think  I  had  seen  them  before, 
but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  posi¬ 
tively  swearing  that  these  were 
the  men.”—- Mr.  Quin.  “  One 
question  more  is  all  I  shall  ask ; 
pray  Madam  turn  round  and  see 
whether  you  cannot  point  out 
those  persons.” — It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  words  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  scene  which  now 
took  place.  Mrs.  Uniacke  had 
not  seen  these  merciless  destroyers 
of  all  her  earthly  happiness  since 
the  time  when  she  identified  them, 
and  then  only  for  a  moment.  The 
instant  in  which  she  beheld  the 
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prisoners  a  cold  shivering  seized 
her  from  head  to  foot,  and  she 
fell  apparently  bereft  of  life. — 
After  a  long  interval,  she  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  again  in  a  chair  to  com¬ 
plete  this  most  material  part  of  her 
evidence ;  but  she  was  in  such  a 
state  of  nervous  depression,  that 
it  was  long  before  she  could  raise 
her  eyes  to  look  around ;  and 
though  her  efforts  to  conquer  her 
fears  were  evidently  made  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power,  yet  her 
dread  of  seeing  the  wretches 
seemed  almost  unconquerable. 
At  length  she  started  suddenly 
from  her  chair,  and  pointing  out 
the  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  That  is  the  man  who 
murdered  my  dear  husband — this 
is  the  man  who  nearly  murdered 
me.”  She  then  sunk  back  again 
on  her  seat  and  moaned  in  the 
most  piteous  manner,  apparently 
insensible  of  all  surrounding  ob- 

•  o 

jects ;  but  her  agonising  task 
was  now  concluded,  and  she  was 
taken  away  by  her  friends.  Mas¬ 
ter  Uniacke’s  evidence  was  not 
material.  The  prisoners  made  a 
vague  and  fruitless  attempt  to 
prove  an  alibi,  but  their  story  was 
discredited  by  an  honourable  jury. 
Both  were  found  guilty,  and  sent 
off  for  execution  at  the  place 
where  the  murder  was  committed. 

Patrick  Haynes  was  afterwards 
capitally  convicted  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  same  murders,  and 
sentenced  to  undergo  a  similar 
punishment.  Three  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Mr.  Dolan  were  also 
convicted. 

On  Easter  Monday  last,  infor¬ 
mation  was  given  at  the  Excise 
Office,  that  a  party  of  Smugglers, 
"with  three  loaded  carts  would 


reach  town  that  day,  (by  way  of 
Croydon),  together  with  one  full 
of  small  arms ;  and  that  they 
would  no  doubt  make  a  desperate 
resistance.  A  party  of  officers, 
and  a  troop  or  dragoons  were 
sent,  and  met  them,  as  described, 
near  Croydon  ;  but  only  found  in 
company  with  the  carts  (besides 
the  drivers),  two  men  of  the 
names  of  Johnson  and  Tapsell, 
who  are  well  known  in  the  smug¬ 
gling  trade,  the  others  having  re¬ 
turned,  supposing  the  goods  to  be 
out  of  danger.  'I  he  carts  were 
seized,  and  the  men  apprehended 
and  lodged  in  the  New  Gaol  in 
the  Borough ;  where  they  were 
confined  in  an  apartment,  the 
window  of  which  faces  a  court¬ 
yard  which  leads  up  to  the  door 
of  the  gaol.  About  eleven  o’clock 
this  morning,  some  one  requested 
to  see  the  prisoners,  and  it  appears 
that  this  person  had  previously 
put  fire-arms  through  the  iron 
grates  of  the  window  to  the  pri¬ 
soners.  He  remained  some  time 
conversing  with  them,  when  John¬ 
son  requested  the  turnkey  to  go 
to  the  apartment  where  he  slept, 
and  fetch  him  his  sleeve  buttons  ; 
and  while  he  was  gone,  the  visitor 
asked  the  other  turnkey  to  let 
him  out.  The  outer  door  bein^ 
opened  for  that  purpose,  Johnson 
and  Tapsell  burst  suddenly  out  of 
their  room,  and  each  presenting  a 
blunderbuss  to  the  turnkey,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  shutting  the 
door;  he  permitted  them  there¬ 
fore  to  pass,  supposing,  as  they 
had  irons  on  their  legs,  he  should 
be  able  with  assistance  to  overtake 
and  secure  them.  But  the  plan 
was  too  well  laid  ;  for  a  man  had 
been  waiting  for  two  hours  near 
the  prison,  with  three  very  capital 
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horses  to  assist  the  escape,  and  he 
also  was  well  provided  with  arms. 
These  horses  they  mounted, 
threatening  with  instant  death  any 
person  who  offered  to  molest 
them.  They  then  set  off  full 
speed  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  a  number  of  spectators ;  but 
the  man  who  held  the  horses  was 
secured,  while  they  were  mount¬ 
ing,  and  committed  to  the  New 
Gaol,  after  undergoing  an  exami¬ 
nation  at  Union  Hall. 

9()  ,  The  seizure  of  the  Di¬ 
visions  of  the  London  Cor¬ 
responding  Society,  and  their  pa¬ 
pers  at  Clerkenwell,  led  to  farther 
discoveries ;  and  last  night  about 
eleven,  a  large  party  of  Bow-street 
officers  arrested  the  head  body, 
called  the  executive  committee, 
which  had,  it  seems,  long  met 
with  great  secrecy,  in  a  large  old 
building  in  the  passage  leading 
out  of  Newcas tie-street,  Strand, 
into  Craven  Buildings,  next  door 
to  the  back  entrance  of  a  Public 
House,  called  the  Queen  of  Bohe¬ 
mia’s  Head.  In  this  place  six¬ 
teen  members  of  the  society  were 
last  night  found  sitting,  with  a 
box,  books,  papers,  &c.  and  se¬ 
veral  desks,  as  if  the  Secretaries 
of  the  different  divisions  were 
there  to  take  down  the  minutes  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  executive 
committee.  There  was  also  an 
elevated  seat  like  a  pulpit.  The 
members  found  on  the  spot,  were 
taken  into  custody,  and  all  the 
papers,  &c.  seized. 

Yesterday,  Robert  Reeves,  the 
stock-broker,  who  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  last  January  Sessions, 
of  forging  scrip  receipts  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud  a  Mr.  Ashworth, 
but  whose  judgment  had  been  re¬ 
spited  on  account  of  a  defect  in 


the  indictment,  was  again  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  an  offence  pre¬ 
cisely  similar,  with  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud  a  Mr.  Parry.  The  circum¬ 
stances  as  stated  by  Mr.  Garrow, 
and  afterwards  proved  were  as  fol¬ 
low.  The  prisoner  had  acted  as  Mr. 
Parry’s  broker,  and  had  obtain¬ 
ed  from  him  nearly  10,000/.  for 
which  he  had  deposited  scrip  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  loyalty  loan  of 
7,500/.  all  of  which  turned  out  to 
have  been  forged.  These  facts 
were  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt.  An  objection  was 
taken  on  a  point  of  law  and  disal¬ 
lowed  by  the  court. 

The  prisoner  called  witnesses 
to  his  character,  which,  prior  to 
this  transaction,  appeared  to  have 
been  in  every  respect  upright  and 
honourable.  Lord  Kenyon  sum¬ 
med  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury 
immediately  found  the  prisoner — * 
guilty . 

A  Magistrate  from  Bow-street 
went  with  a  party  of  officers, 
about  twelve  o’clock  last  night,  to 
a  Public  House  in  Compton-street, 
Clerkenwell,  and  seized,  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  Office,  fourteen  persons, 
a  division  of  the  London  Corres¬ 
ponding  Society.  They  were 
conveyed  in  six  coaches  to  Clerk¬ 
enwell  Sessions  House,  where  they 
underwent  an  examination,  and 
whence  three  of  them  made  their 
escape :  the  others  were  sent  to 
the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  0- 
Bone,  Bookseller  of  Lower  ~  S  * 
Holborn,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
examination.  Several  proposals 
for  printing  books  of  a  seditious 
tendency,  were  found  in  his  house. 
Mis.  Evans  was  also  taken  up 
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with  the  following  persons. 
Messrs.  Philips,  More,  Keir,  jun. 
Daw,  Humphreys,  Edsworth,  Ox- 
lade,  and  Savage.  The  Privy 
Council  met  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
examined  several  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  afterwards  remanded 
into  custody,  and  sent  to  Tothill- 
Fields  and  Clerkenwell  Prisons. 

The  scientific  men  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Expedition  which 
the  French  are  about  to  make  into 
Egypt  are  as  follow: 

Astronomers. — M.  Dargos,  Due 
la  Chapelle,  Noiret,  and  Mechein, 
jun. 

Engineers. — Molard,  Compt, 

Clouet,  Broguet,  jun.  and  Richer. 

Naturalists. — Thoulin,Geoffroi, 
and  Delille. 

Mineralogists.'—  Dolorieu,  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  Dupuis. 

Chemists. — Bertholet,  Discatils, 
Samuel  Bernard,  and  Le  Grand. 

Geometrician. — Coromeez,  jun. 

Botanist.— Nectour. 

Zoologist. — Savigny. 

Chirurgeons. — Dubois  and  La- 
batte. 

Surveyors. — Millecat,  Redoute, 
and  Rigaut. 
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Their  books  and  instruments 
have  already  been  sent  off  from 
Paris. 

Letters  from  Rome  state  9  .  , 
that  the  private  Library  of 
the  Pope,  rich  in  books  of  the 
15th  Century,  has  been  bought 
by  a  Bookseller  for  36,000  pias¬ 
tres.  A  considerable  treasure  in 
gold  and  jewels  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  it.  The  French 
Commissary,  Roessner,  a  Sicilian 
by  birth,  has  bought  the  cele¬ 
brated  Raphael’s  tapestry  for 
30,000  piastres ;  Piranesi,  the 
former  Minister  at  Rome,  has  re¬ 
signed  a  pension  of  600  scudi, 
granted  him  by  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.  On  the  29th,  all  the  ex¬ 
nobility  who  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  badge  of  any  public  order, 
will  repair  to  the  Capitol,  and 
commit  their  insignia  to  the 
flames. 

The  loan  was  taken  this  , 
day  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 

Boyd,  Solomons,  Goldsmid,  and 
Ward.  The  terms  are  the  most 
advantageous  that  have  ever  been 
obtained  by  the  public.  They  are 
as  follow : 


150£.  3  per  cent  Consols,  at  48  g  £72  11  3 

50  Reduced  -  -  -  at  47y  23  15  0 

Long  Ann.  4s.  \\d.  -  -  at  1 31- 

Years  purchase  3  4  6| 

£99  10  9£ 


> 


The  bonus  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  discount  on  prompt  payment. 


Eight  officers  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  Dragoons  appeared 
at  Court  on  this  day,  with  the  gold 
chains  and  medallions  presented 
to  them  by  the  Emperor,  in  gra¬ 
titude  for  thejr  having  rescued 
him  from  the  French  by  their 


bravery  in  a  skirmish  in  Flan¬ 
ders. 

About  twelve  at  noon,  one  of 
the  Battle  powder-mills,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Harvey,  and  a  drying 
house  and  store  room  nearly  ad¬ 
joining,  were  by  some  unknown 
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and  accidental  communication  of 
fire,  blown  up,  with  two  tremen¬ 
dous  explosions,  and  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  Three  men  employed  in 
the  mill  were  forced  into  the  air 
with  the  works  ;  and  one  of  them 
rent  to  atoms,  different  parts  of 
his  limbs  having  been  picked  up 
at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other :  the  other  two  fell, 
dreadfully  lacerated,  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  piece  of  water,  whence 
they  were  taken  out  alive,  but  ex¬ 
pired  soon  after.  Seven  separate 
buildings  were  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  damage  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  five  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Harvey’s  house  situate  at 
some  distance  is  so  shaken  and 
disjointed,  that  it  must  be  entirely 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  before  it 
can  again  be  resided  in  with  safe¬ 
ty.  The  quantity  of  powder  which 
exploded  exceeded  fifteen  tons 
weight.  A  heavy  sand  stone  from 
the  mill  was  carried  several  yards 
over  Mr.  Harvey’s  house,  and  a 
variety  of  pieces  of  timber  into  a 
large  wood,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  mile. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Derry  in  Ireland,  has  been  lately 
arrested  at  Tedo,  a  post  town 
between  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  as 
a  spy :  his  lordship  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  Ferrara,  and  is  to  be 
tried  by  a  council  of  war.  It  is 
said,  in  the  foreign  papers,  that 
two  large  portmanteaus  were  found 
in  his  apartments  filled  with  va¬ 
rious  documents,  comprising  re¬ 
flections  on  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  correspondence  with  emi¬ 
grants  ;  a  plan  of  the  campaign 
in  Italy ;  an  exact  account  of  the 
French  force  in  the  Adriatic  and 
the  islands  in  the  Levant ;  a  plan 
of  an  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the 


emigrants ;  and  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy,  with 
a  proclamation  on  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject. 

About  one  o’clock  this  OQ  , 
morning,  the  watchman  in  ~  1# 

Bond-street  was  alarmed  by  re¬ 
peated  and  violent  screams  issuing 
from  the  house  of  a  Milliner,  but 
before  he  could  succeed  in  rous¬ 
ing  the  family  the  shrieks  had 
ceased.  However,  on  going  to  a 
back  yard  they  discovered  the 
premises  to  be  on  fire,  and  dread¬ 
ful  to  relate,  found  a  human  body 
almost  entirely  consumed,  which 
on  investigation,  proved  to  be  that 
of  a  French  young  lady  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  who  it  is  supposed, 
was  sitting  up  either  to  work  or 
read,  and  fell  asleep  with  the  can¬ 
dle  too  near  her.  The  fire  was 
extinguished  without  injuring  any 
part  of  the  house  but  the  room  of 
the  unhappy  sufferer. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Williams  who 
was  convicted  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1797,  of  a  libel  on  the 
Christian  religion,  by  publishing 
Paine’s  “  Age  of  Reason,”  was 
brought  up  in  the  custody  of  the 
Keeper  of  Newgate  to  receive 
judgment  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst 
pointed  out  the  great  enormity 
of  this  species  of  offence,  and  the 
circumstances  which  had  aggra¬ 
vated  the  guilt  of  the  present  de¬ 
fendant  in  particular, and  concluded 
by  saying,  that  if  the  Court  did 
not  pass  so  severe  a  sentence  as 
the  flagrancy  of  the  case  required, 
it  would  be  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Erskine’s  interference  in  his  be¬ 
half.  The  learned  Justice  then 
sentenced  the  defendant  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion  for  one  year,  there  to  be  kept 
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to  hard  labour,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  term,  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

Died. — On  the  4th  inst.  in  the 
117th  year  of  his  age,  John  In- 
gleby,  who  had  been  upwards  of 
95  years  a  domestic  in  the  Web¬ 
ster  family,  of  Battle  Abbey,  Sus¬ 
sex.  He  retained  his  faculties 
till  within  a  very  short  period  of 
his  death,  and  was  accustomed  to 
walk  out  every  day,  supported 
latterly  upon  a  short  walking- 
stick  in  each  hand.  Notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  the  earnest  wish 
of  the  present  Lady  Webster  to 
pay  this  extraordinary  old  man 
every  attention  which  his  age  and 
long  services  deserved,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  remove  his 
abode  from  an  ancient  out-build¬ 
ing  near  the  Abbey  gate,  so  nearly 
filled  with  billet  wood  that  there 
was  barely  room  for  a  table  and  a 
bench  by  the  fire  upon  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  recline.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  a  nurse  solely  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  him,  and  his  table  was 
furnished  with  delicacies  from 
that  of  her  ladyship.  His  usual 
dress  was  a  full  bottomed  wig, 
and  a  dress  suit  of  chocolate  co¬ 
lour  with  vellow  buttons,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  which  gave  the  idea  of  his 
being  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
age  of  man,  except  for  the  last 
few  years  a  falling  of  the  under 
jaw,  which  had  a  singular  and 
unpleasing  effect  on  the  general 
expression  of  his  countenance. 
Mr.  Ingleby  had  a  very  strong 
sense  of  religious  duty,  and  till 
within  a  very  short  period  of  his 
decease  was  in  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  prayers  twice  a  day  to  his  at¬ 


tendant,  and  any  others  who 
chose  to  make  part  of  his  congre¬ 
gation. 

Capt.  Alexander  Hood, 
commander  of  the  Mars 
man  of  war,  nephew  of  Lords 
Hood  and  Bridport,  and  brother 
to  Captain  Samuel  Hood,  of  the 
Audacious.  This  gallant  hero  re¬ 
ceived  his  death-wound  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  engagement  with  L’Hercule, 
a  French  man  of  war,  off  Brest, 
soon  after  the  action  commenced, 
but  lived  to  receive  the  news  that 
the  enemy  had  struck.  He  ex¬ 
pired  with  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
Captain  Hood  has  left  a  widow 
and  five  children.  As  his  remains 
were  passing  through  Taunton  in 
the  way  to  the  family  burial  place, 
the  archdeacon,  who  was  holding 
a  visitation  of  the  Clergy,  went 
out  with  them  in  a  body  to  meet 
the  hearse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  accompanied  the  pro¬ 
cession  quite  through  it ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

At  Paris,  after  a  few  0(,  , 
days  illness,  Mancini  Ni-  l' 
vernois,  ci-devant  Due  de  Niver- 
nois,  born  December  16,  1716, 
and  formerly  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain.  His 
Grace  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
besides  collecting  many  valuable 
works  in  this  country,  translated 
into  French  Lord  Orford’s  “  Es¬ 
say  on  Gardening,”  and  wrote  a 
panegyric  on  Captain  Cook.  These 
and  his  other  miscellaneous  works, 
( CEuvres  MUees  du  Citoyen  Man¬ 
cini  Nivernois )  were  printed  at 
Paris,  1797,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Aged  84,  John  Little,  Esq.  a 
man  who,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
denied  himself  all  the  luxuries 
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and  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  through  eccentricity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  passion  for  accumu¬ 
lation.  After  his  death,  173  pair 
of  breeches,  184  wigs,  and  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  pro¬ 
portionally  numerous,  were  found 
in  a  room  which  had  not  been 
opened  for  14  years. 


MAY. 

q  ,  This  night,  about  ele- 
r  ‘  ven,  as  Mr.  Barry,  of 
Great  Queen  Anne-street,  Bar¬ 
rister,  was  passing  through  War- 
dour-street,  he  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  women  of  the  town, 
one  of  whom  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  in  the  groin,  which  deprived 
him  of  breath  for  an  instant,  and 
caused  him  to  stagger  against  the 
wall.  The  other  wretch  in  the  mean 
time  robbed  him  of  his  pocket- 
book,  containing  notes  to  the 
amount  of  70£..  Mr.  Barry  on 
recovering  from  the  blow,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  women  into  a  house, 
the  door  of  which  was  instantly 
shut  on  him,  and  two  ruffians 
rushed  from  the  back  parlour, 
who,  after  knocking  him  down, 
beat  him  in  a  most  shocking  manner 
with  a  quart  pot  and  a  bludgeon. 
His  cries  at  length  alarmed  the 
neighbourhood,  but  for  whose 
timely  interference  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  murdered.  On 
forcing  open  the  street  door,  Mr. 
Barry  was  found  on  the  floor  of 
the  parlour  weltering  in  his  blood, 
having  received  several  severe 
cuts  on  the  head,  and  being  terri¬ 
bly  bruised  in  various  parts  of 
his  body.  The  ruffians,  on  the 
breaking  open  of  the  house-door, 
locked  themselves  into  a  parlour, 


from  whence  they  made  their  es¬ 
cape  through  the  window.  The 
two  women  who  had  attacked  and 
robbed  Mr.  Barry,  and  afterwards 
assisted  in  holding  him  down, 
were  taken  into  custody  on  the 
spot. 

Yesterday  evening  between  8 
and  9  o’clock,  Henry  Hastings 
was  arrested  under  the  authority 
of  a  warrant  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
Fetter-lane,  by  one  of  the  Bow- 
street  officers  :  he  wras  just  step¬ 
ping  into  the  Yarmouth  mail 
coach,  whence  he  was  going  to 
Hamburgh,  on  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  house  in  Bread-street. 
His  papers,  &c.  were  seized,  and 
he  was  securely  lodged. 

This  night  the  Privy  ^ 
Council  met  at  8  o’clock  1# 
to  examine  Henry  Hastings.  The 
examination  continued  till  half 
past  one  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  remanded  into  custody. 

Early  this  morning,  Mr.  Coxe 
the  Messenger,  with  two  Bow- 
street  officers,  went  to  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  a  Dr.  Watson,  a  person 
well  known  in  the  Corresponding 
Societies.  The  bird  had  however 
flown,  but  his  papers  were  seized, 
which  are  understood  to  be  very 
explanatory  of  the  views  and 
transactions  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  connected. 

This  morning  about  four  ^ 
o’clock,  a  most  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Bull,  a  tallow-chandler  in 
Gerard-street,  Soho.  A  servant- 
maid  had  set  up  for  her  master,  a 
Major  in  the  army,  who  lodged 
on  the  first  floor  ;  but  he  not  re¬ 
turning  as  soon  as  she  expected 
she  went  to  lie  down  in  the  gar¬ 
ret,  in  the  next  room  to  that  in 
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which  Mrs.  Bull  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  slept,  leaving,  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  the  candle  and  fire  burning 
in  the  kitchen.  In  less  than  two 
hours  after,  Mrs.  Bull  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  hearing  a  loud  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  street  door,  and  suppo¬ 
sing  the  Major  had  returned  called 
out  to  the  maid  to  rise  and  let  her 
master  in ;  but  she  was  soon  un¬ 
deceived  by  the  cries  of  “  fire ! 
fire  !”  which  succeeded  ;  and  she 
instantly  hurried  down  with  her 
children  calling  upon  the  servant 
to  follow  also.  The  unfortunate 
woman,  however,  anxious,  perhaps, 
to  save  some  of  her  little  property 
neglected  to  obey,  and  the  fury 
of  the  flames  increased  by  the 
current  of  air  rushing  through 
the  hall,  as  Mrs.  Bull  made  her 
escape,  entirely  cut  off  her  re¬ 
treat.  The  upper  part  of  the 
house  was  so  secured  that  she 
could  not  get  upon  the  roof,  and 
the  fire  gaining  rapidly  upon  her, 
she  had  no  resource  but  to  throw 
herself  out  of  a  window  in  the 
two  pair  of  stairs  front.  A  watch¬ 
man  standing  below  in  an  effort  to 
break  her  fall  caught  her  by  the 
leg,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her 
body  from  coming  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  ground  that  she  was 
carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where 
she  soon  expired.  Noth  withstand¬ 
ing  every  exertion  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  fire,  it  soon  com¬ 
municated  from  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bull  to  that  adjoining  it  on  the 
right  side  :  but  all  the  inhabitants 
were  alarmed  in  sufficient  time  to 
make  their  escape  :  one  of  them  a 
Mr.  Croziers,  an  Engraver,  who 
lodged  in  the  second  floor,  unfor¬ 
tunately  returned  with  a  hope  to 
save  three  copper-plates  on  which 


he  set  much  value.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Mr.  Hyde  (with  whom 
he  had  been  spending  the  night 
until  that  late  hour,)  to  the  very 
door  of  the  apartment ;  but  the 
heat  was  so  great,  that  Mr,  H.  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Cro¬ 
ziers  who  ventured  in  lost  his  life. 
Mr.  Bull’s  house  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed,  and  all  the  property  it  con¬ 
tained  destroyed  ;  but  it  was  for¬ 
tunately  insured  :  the  other  house 
was  not  entirely  consumed,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  property  was 
saved. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  who  ^  ^ 
was  taken  prisoner  in 
April,  1796,  arrived  this  day  at 
the  Admiralty  at  one  o’clock.  He 
has  been  since  that  period  of  his 
capture  a  prisoner  at  the  Temple 
at  Paris,  under  the  most  rigorous 
confinement;  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rectory  having  made  him  a  parti¬ 
cular  object  of  their  revenge,  re¬ 
fusing  every  overture  for  his  re¬ 
lease,  unless  four  thousand  seamen 
were  given  in  exchange.  Hap¬ 
pily  this  gallant  officer  has  reached 
this  country  without  being  in¬ 
debted  to  Republican  indulgence ; 
and  we  trust  he  will  live  to  add 
fresh  lustre  to  the  British  name. 
Finding  that  all  hopes  of  an  ho¬ 
norable  exchange  had  vanished, 
from  the  rancour  which  the  Di¬ 
rectory  continually  manifested  to¬ 
wards  him,  a  plan  was  formed  to 
effect  his  escape  which  happily 
succeeded  in  every  particular;  and 
was  so  well  conducted,  that  al¬ 
though  Sir  Sydney’s  release  was 
effected  on  the  24th  of  April,  it 
was  not  known  to  the  Directory 
till  the  4th  of  May,  when  he  was 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
about  five  this  morning,  having 
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been  picked  up  off  Havre,  by 
the  Argo  frigate,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  detached  from  Captain 
Wolley’s  squadron  to  land  Sir 
Sydney  at  Portsmouth,  where, 
after  taking  some  refreshment,  he 
immediately  set  off  for  London. 
(See  Appendix  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cle.) 

Monsieur  Bergeret,  Captain  of 
La  Virginie  frigate,  which  was 
captured  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
had  been  allowed  by  government 
to  go  to  France  to  negociate  an 
exchange  between  himself  and  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  ;  but  being  unable 
to  succeed,  he  returned  to  En¬ 
gland  about  a  month  since.  He 
received  a  letter  this  evening  from 
Mr.  Dundas,  stating,  that  "as  the 
object  of  his  journey  to  France 
was  attained  by  the  fortunate  es¬ 
cape  of  Sir  Sydney,  his  Majesty 
in  consequence  of  the  trouble  to 
which  he  had  been  put,  and  as  a 
mark  of  the  satisfaction  his  con¬ 
duct  had  afforded,  restored  him 
to  his  liberty,  and  permitted  him 
to  return  to  his  country  without 
any  restriction  whatever. 

14th  4  “is  night,  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Parker,  was 
brought  to  the  Admiralty  Office, 
guarded  by  a  party  of  the  20  th 
Dragoons,  from  Welling  in  Kent, 
to  which  place  be  had  been  brought 
under  a  similar  escort  from  Mar¬ 
gate.  The  prisoner,  it  appears, 
had  acted  as  Master’s  Mate  in  the 
Navy,  and  obtained  permission  to 
serve  on  board  Admiral  Peyton’s 
ship  at  Deal ;  but  instead  of  which, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
lieutenant,  and  went  on  board  the 
Terror  bomb,  where  he  told  the 
commanding-officer  he  must  re¬ 
sign,  as  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  The  commander,  how¬ 


ever,  ordered  him  into  custody, 
and  sent  him  to  Chatham,  where 
he  underwent  a  long  examination 
before  Gen.  Fox,  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  had  also  endea¬ 
voured  to  assume  a  command  in 
Lord  Barrington’s  regiment  in  a 
military  capacity.  He  has  been 
since  committed  to  the  new  pri¬ 
son,  Clerkemvell. 

As  the  Hon.  Colonel  Finch  was 
on  Friday  morning  exercising 
some  companies  of  the  Guards  on 
Barham  Downs,  and  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  giving  the 
word  of  command,  he  was  dange¬ 
rously  wounded  in  the  left  groin, 
a  little  below  the  hip  bone,  by 
some  combustible  matter  from  a 
musqtiet,  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tracted.  As  the  troops  were  all 
firing  it  could  not  be  discovered 
by  whom  the  wound  was  inflicted, 
and  as  there  is  not  the  least  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  it  was  preme¬ 
ditated,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  soldier  who  committed  the  act 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  The 
last  accounts  of  the  situation  of 
Colonel  Finch,  reported  him  to 
be  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  He  is 
brother  to  Lord  Aylesford,  mem¬ 
ber  for  Cambridge,  and  Colonel 
of  the  2nd  regiment  of  Guards. 

This  morning  a  duel  was 
fought  in  Hyde  Park,  be- 
tween  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  of 
the  Irish  brigade,  and  Captain 
Brown.  They  were  both  wyounded 
in  the  first  round,  the  former  in 
the  breast,  the  latter  in  the  neck ; 
the  seconds  then  interposed,  and 
through  their  means  the  parties 
became  reconciled.  The  affair 
originated  in  a  dispute  between 
them  while  serving  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  fought  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  five  paces. 
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Thursday  evening  as  Captain 
Moore  of  Sloane-street,  and  ano¬ 
ther  gentleman  in  a  curricle,  were 
turning  at  the  corner  of  the  road 
near  Chelsea  College,  the  vehicle 
became  entangled  with  a  cart,  in 
consequence  of  which  Captain 
Moore  was  thrown  out  and  killed 
upon  the  spot. 

On  Sunday  night  an  inhuman 
murder  was  committed  by  some 
unknown  person  on  the  body  of 

- Watts,  a  journeyman  tailor, 

who,  it  appears,  was  passing  by 
the  end  of  Prince’s-court  about 
12  o’clock,  when  he  was  assaulted 
by  a  man  who  stabbed  him  in  three 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  then 
throwing  away  the  weapon,  which 
was  a  large  dagger,  ran  down  the 
Court,  where  he  was  stopped  by  a 
young  man  who  heard  the  scuffle, 
but  from  whom  the  murderer  es¬ 
caped  by  the  part  of  his  coat,  by 
which  he  was  caught,  tearing  off. 
The  dagger  was  picked  up  by  the 
watchman.  The  deceased  re¬ 
ceived  two  large  wounds  on  the 
breast,  and  one  in  the  side,  and 
died  instantaneously. 

Last  Monday,  the  servant  of 
Jesse  Arthur,  Esq.  a  Norwegian 
gentleman  of  noble  connections, 
partner  in  an  eminent  mercantile 
house  at  Christianstadt,  went  as 
usual  to  call  his  master  in  the 
morning,  and  being  desired  by 
him  to  tell  the  landlord  of  his 
lodgings,  (which  were  on  the 
North  Parade,  Bath)  that  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  speak  to  him,  went  down 
stairs  for  that  purpose ;  but  ere 
he  had  reached  the  bottom,  he 
returned  in  haste  from  hearing 
the  report  of  a  pistol  in  the  room 
he  had  just  quitted,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Arthur  quite  dead, 
weltering  in  his  blood,  the  ball 


having  passed  through  both  tem¬ 
ples.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
resident  in  Bath,  wdiere  he  was 
much  liked  and  respected;  but 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  beloved  wife,  about  two  years 
since,  his  spirits  became  unsettled 
and  he  took  to  gambling,  in  which 
he  lost  at  various  times  considera¬ 
ble  sums,  but  not  sufficient  to  in¬ 
jure  his  property,  which  was  very 
large ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  cash,  notes,  and  valuables 
to  a  great  amount  were  found  to 
have  been  in  his  possession ;  a  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  when  added  to  the 
non-existence  of  any  debts,  that 
the  fatal  act  was  not  committed 
from  any  embarrassment  in  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Coroner’s  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  Lunacy , 
founded  upon  the  representations 
which  were  given  in  evidence  of 
the  frequently  agitated  state  of 
the  unhappy  gentleman’s  mind. 
Indeed  his  most  intimate  and  par¬ 
ticular  friends  all  testified,  that 
since  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Arthur  lie  had 
often  appeared  to  be  plunged  into 
the  deepest  despair,  and  was  scarce 
ever  known  to  pass  an  hour  with¬ 
out  speaking  of  her,  frequently 
with  the  most  pitiable  agitation 
and  great  wildness  of  language 
and  manner. 

Three  prisoners,  two  men  and 
one  woman,  received  sentence  of 
death  on  Saturday  at  the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley  :  thirteen  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years :  six 
were  sent  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Newgate,  and  nine  in  the  house 
of  correction  at  Clerkenweil ;  four 
to  be  publicly,  and  five  privately, 
whipped,  and  one  to  be  fined  one 
shilling  and  discharged. 

Tuesday,  Admiral  Lord  0  , 
Duncan  waited  upon  the  ^ 
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Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  at  one  o’clock,  and  was  made 
free  of  the  city,  and  received,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sword,  richly 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  voted 
to  him  by  the  Courts  of  Common- 
council  and  Aldermen,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portant  services  rendered  bj  his 
lordship  to  this  country,  by  glo¬ 
riously  defeating  the  Dutch  fleet 
on  the  11th  of  October  1797. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy 
Council  of  Ireland  have  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
1000/.  sterling  to  any  person  who 
shall  discover  and  apprehend  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Whig 
Club  yesterday,  Mr.  Fox  made 
an  open  avowal  of  some  very  bold 
and  extraordinary  sentiments  ;  he 
commenced  with  giving  as  a  toast 
“  The  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,”  and  then,  in  a 
speech  fully  declaratory  of  his 
opinions  in  these  critical  times, 
condemnedministers  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  for  their  Irish  measures, 
which  he  said  we  should  soon  see 
adopted  in  England  also.  He 
then  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the 
probability  of  an  invasion,  but 
concluded  his  speech  by  patrioti¬ 
cally  announcing  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  join  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  should  the  enemy  be  so 
infatuated  as  to  attempt  it,  and 
his  conviction,  that  they  would 
soon  be  driven  away  in  confusion 
and  disgrace  by  the  spirit  and 
heroism  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
has  resigned  his  lord  lieutenancy 
in  consequence  of  some  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  a  county  meeting, 
by  the  deputy  lieutenant’s  censur¬ 
ing  his  grace  for  not  taking  a  more 


active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
county  :  which  resolutions  having 
been  forwarded,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  through  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  that  nobleman 
thought  proper  to  send  in  his  re¬ 
signation  ;  but  he  has  since  given 
instructions  to  the  bailiffs  of  his 
different  manors  to  lay  proposals 
before  his  tenantry  and  their  la¬ 
bourers  for  forming  armed  corps 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  be 
under  the  immediate  command  of 
his  grace,  who  proposes  to  furnish 
clothing  and  horse-furniture  at 
liis  own  expence,  and  to  pay  one 
shilling  per  day  to  those  who 
chuse  to  accept  it,  for  each  time 
of  exercise. 

Advices  from  Dublin  2^th 
state,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th  inst.  information  was 
officially  received  of  the  place  in 
which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
had  concealed  himself,  when  Mr. 
Justice  Swan,  Major  Sirr,  and 
Captain  Ryan,  with  a  small  guard, 
went  in  two  coaches  to  the  house 
of  one  Murphy,  a  feather  mer¬ 
chant,  in  Thomas -street.  Major 
Sirr  instantly  proceeded  to  plant 
sentinels  at  the  principal  outlets  of 
the  house,  while  Mr.  Swan  and 
Captain  Ryan,  rushed  in,  and  ran 
up  to  a  room  two  pair  of  stairs 
backwards.  Mr.  Swan  having 
first  reached  the  apartment  opened 
the  door,  and  told  Lord  Edward, 
who  was  on  the  bed  in  his  dres¬ 
sing-gown  and  breeches,  that  he 
had  a  warrant  against  him,  ad¬ 
ding,  “  You  know  me,  my  lord, 
and  I  you— you  must  see  the  folly 
of  resistance,”  to  which  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
firing  a  pistol,  which  fortunately 
did  not  hit  Mr.  Swan,  who  ap- 
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pfoached  nearer  the  bed,  from 
whichhis  lordship  instantly  sprung 
and  attacked  him  with  a  dagger, 
with  which  he  wounded  him  des¬ 
perately  above  the  shoulder-blade ; 
Mr.  Swan  fired,  but  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  wounded  him  a  second  time 
in  the  ribs,  when  he  staggered 
back,  exclaiming  that  he  was  kil¬ 
led,  just  as  Captain  Ryan  entered, 
for  the  whole  was  the  business  of 
a  few  seconds  only.  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  no  sooner  beheld  Captain 
Ryan  than  he  fell  upon  him  with 
such  determined  fury,  that  with 
one'  cut  he  opened  his  belly  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  bowels  pro- 
traded,  but  lie  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinued  to  struggle  with  him,  and 
they  grappled  together.  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  stabbing  and  eluding  the 
grasp  of  Capt.  Ryan,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  wrest  the  dagger  from 
him.  In  this  state  entwined  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  ground,  they  were 
found  by  Major  Sirr,  who  rushed 
up  on  hearing  the  reports  of  the 
two  pistols  ;  the  major  fired  and 
wounded  Lord  Edward  in  the 
shoulder,  who  was  then  easily  over¬ 
powered,  and  they  conveyed  him 
to  the  Castle,  where  he  underwent 
an  examination,  and  from  thence  to 
Newgate.  The  weapon  with  which 
this  desperate  young  nobleman 
has  done  so  much  mischief,  is  of 
a  very  unusual  construction,  and 
specially  formed  for  the  most 
bloody  purpose  :  the  handle  is  in 
the  middle,  with  a  blade  right 
and  left,  which  cuts  and  thrusts  ; 
and  of  course  cuts  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  it  may  be  held. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  dis¬ 
arm  a  man  of  such  a  weapon  with¬ 
out  depriving  him  of  life,  or  dis¬ 
abling  him.  Mr.  Swan’s  wounds 
■are  severe  but  not  dangerous,  and 
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those  of  Lord  Edward  are  said  to 
be  slight ;  but  we  lament  to  add, 
that  Captain  Ryan  died  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  :  he  had  received  no  less 
than  fourteen  desperate  wounds. 
Murphy,  the  owner  of  the  house 
in  which  Lord  Edward  lodged, 
was  conveyed  to  Newgate  at  the 
same  time.  His  lordship  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  in 
disguise  at  night,  and  sleeping 
during  the  day,  and  was  traced  by 
some  orders  issued  by  him  to  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen. 

In  consequence  of  some  expres¬ 
sions  made  use  of  bv  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  Mr.  Pitt,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Rider ;  and  Mr.  Tierney, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Wal¬ 
pole,  met  upon  Putney-heath,  and 
after  some  ineffectual  attempts  by 
the  seconds  to  prevent  farther  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  parties  took  their 
ground  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
paces.  A  case  of  pistols  was 
fired  at  the  same  moment  without 
effect ;  a  second  base  was  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Pitt 
firing  his  pistol  in  the  air  :  the  se¬ 
conds  then  jointly  interfered  and 
insisted  that  the  matter  should  go 
no  farther,  it  being  their  decided 
opinion  that  sufficient  satisfaction 
had  been  given,  and  that  the  bu¬ 
siness  had  terminated  with  equal 
honour  to  both  parties. 

The  trials  for  high  treason  have 
finished  at  Maidstone.  O’Coigley 
is  the  only  prisoner  found  guilty. 
O’Connor,  Binns,  Allen,  and  Leary, 
being  all  acquitted.  (Vide  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Chronicle.)  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  passing  oi 
sentence,  Mr.  O’Connor  conceiv¬ 
ing  himself  at  liberty  to  go  away 
after  his  acquittal,  put  one  of 
his  legs  over  the  box  where  he 
D  '  ' 
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had  been  standing,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  the 
court.  Several  of  his  friends  near 
him  took  an  active  part  in  his  as¬ 
sistance,  by  placing  themselves 
in  the  way  of  the  Bow-street  offi¬ 
cers,  who,  with  several  peace-offi¬ 
cers,  rushed  towards  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  and  the  court  was  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confuson.  Two 
swords  which  lay  on  the  table, 
(part  of  the  prisoner’s  baggage), 
were  seized  upon  and  drawn  by 
some  persons,  one  gentleman  was 
knocked  down,  and  the  tumult 
seemed  to  forebode  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences.  By  this  time  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  seized  and  dragged 
back  again  to  the  bar,  when, 
silence  being  restored,  he  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  court  for  protection, 
and  to  know  by  what  right  he  had 
been  seized,  when  cleared  of  all 
charge  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 
A  warrant  was  then  produced  by 
the  Bow-street  officers,  signed  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  dated 
the  22d  of  March,  to  arrest  Ar¬ 
thur  O’Connor,  Esq.  for  high 
treason.  His  counsel  submitted 
to  the  court,  that  he  had  been 
tried  and  fairly  acquitted  on  that 
charged ;  and  moved  that  he 
might  be  forthwith  liberated.  The 
court  said  they  had  no  power  to 
do  that ;  their  authority  having 
terminated  with  the  commission. 
They  hinted  that  an  affidavit  might 
be  filed  in  the  King’s  Bench,  which 
would  force  the  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  shew  why  he 
should  not  be  liberated.  Mr. 
O’Connor  said,  he  conceived  that 
when  he  was  acquitted  he  was 
of  course  discharged.  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Buller  said,  he  did  not  doubt 
Mr.  O’Connor’s  word,  who  might 
be  easily  so  mistaken  if  such  was 


the  practice  in  Ireland,  but  he 
must  acquaint  him,  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  was  otherwise  ;  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  country  being,  that 
the  gaoler  had  the  calendar  re¬ 
turned  to  him  marked,  and  thus 
he  acted  according  to  it.  Mr. 
O’Connor  then  with  much  agita¬ 
tion  of  manner,  asked  if  he  might 
be  permitted  to  speak  a  few  words 
—Mr.  Justice  Buller,  “What  have 
you  got  to  say,  Mr.  O’Connor  ?” — 
Mr.  O’Connor — “  Will  the  officers 
take  their  hands  off?  My  lords, 
I  am  surrounded  with  drawn 
swords !  I  am  prepared  to  die  and 
it  would  be  better  for  the  court 
to  doom  me  to  death  at  once,  than 
that  I  should  linger  out  my  life  in 
a  jail !  Have  the  goodness  to  send 
me  to  the  dungeon  ■where  my 
brother  is  in  confinement,  after 
having  been  acquitted  of  a  charge 
of  high  treason  in  Ireland.  At 
all  events,  will  your  lordships  or¬ 
der  that  my  agent  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  come  to  me  ?”  The  court 
said  they  could  make  no  such  or¬ 
der.  Their  commission  ended  with 
the  trial.  The  court  then  ordered 
all  the  prisoners  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  gaol,  and  the  judges  went 
away  from  the  court. 

This  day,  a  terrible  earth-  25th 
quake  took  place  at  Sienna. 

The  shock  was  felt  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  one  o’clock  p.  m.  A 
noise  similar  to  a  discharge  of 
cannon,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
dnlatory  motion  of  the  earth,  is 
the  description  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  event  given  by  those  to  whom 
terror  allowed  any  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation.  It  was  observed  in  the 
country,  that  the  shock  was  less 
sensibly  felt  towards  the  sea  than 
southward.  No  extraordinary 
phenomena  preceded  it:  but  it 
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had  been  remarked  for  some  days 
previous  that  the  air  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  thick  and  cloudy,  and  that 
the  temperature  passed  suddenly 
several  times  from  excessive  heat 
to  intense  cold.  Almost  all  the 
churches  have  been  damaged ;  the 
dome  of  a  lecture-room  in  the 
college  of  Boromeno,  fell  in,  and 
seventeen  young  students,  who 
were  assembled  there,  were  all  ei¬ 
ther  killed  or  dreadfully  wounded : 
the  son  of  the  governor  of  Leg¬ 
horn,  who  was  one  of  them,  has 
lost  both  his  arms.  The  number 
of  persons  killed  in  different  parts 
of  Sienna  is  more  than  fifty,  and 
that  of  die  wounded  considerably 
more.  A  part  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Barno,  where  the  Pope  re¬ 
sided,  is  destroyed.  Fortunately 
for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  was 
then  in  the  gardens  of  the  Salio- 
rani  family.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Sienna  fled  to  the  country, 
where  as  many  as  could  procure 
such  an  accommodation  erected 
tents  to  sleep  in.  A  slight  shock 
Occurred  during  the  night;  and 
between  three  and  four  the  next 
morning,  a  more  violent  one  re¬ 
newed  the  general  consternation. 
Even  on  the  27th  the  people  did 
not  think  themselves  safe  in  the 
churches,  and  an  altar  was  erected 
in  the  grand  square,  where  divine 
worship  was  performed. 

Yesterday  morning,  Daniel 
Deklerck,  a  Dutch  skipper,  con¬ 
victed  of  uttering  a  forged  Bank 
of  England  note,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged,  and  Thomas  Hunter, 
alias  Ravanna,  convicted  of  for¬ 
gery,  were  executed  in  front  of 
Newgate  prison.  The  case  of  the 
Dutch  Captain  powerfully  inter¬ 
ested  the  public,  as  it  had  become 
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a  general  opinion  that  he  had  er¬ 
red  through  ignorance,  and  his 
protesting  his  innocence  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  has  un¬ 
fortunately  confirmed  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  in  his  favour, 
although  it  may  in  common  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  be  believed  that 
his  fate  was  not  unmerited,  as 
notwithstanding  the  strongest  re¬ 
presentations  made  at  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  office  by  several 
persons  of  high  respectability, 
neither  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
interposed  in  his  favour,  nor  would 
the  Duke  of  Portland  submit  his 
case  to  his  Majesty’s  re-considera¬ 
tion.  The  body  was  taken  away 
in  a  hearse  by  his  friends. 

Died. — 23d.  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam  Giffard,  aged  20.  He  was 
travelling  in  the  mail-coach  from 
Limerick  to  Dublin,  and  was  the 
only  passenger.  As  they  passed 
through  Kildare,  a  party  of  rebels 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  town  that  morning,  stopped 
the  coach  and  demanded  his  name 
and  profession.  Upon  hearing 
that  he  was  an  officer,  they  made 
him  get  out  of  the  coach,  and 
proposed  to  him  as  an  alternative 
to  save  his  life,  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  their  cause,  put  him¬ 
self  at  their  head,  and  lead  them 
against  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Monasterevaro.  To  these  offers  the 
gallant  and  unfortunate  young  man 
returned  an  immediate  and  per¬ 
emptory  refusal,  and  fell  the  next 
moment  pierced  by  an  hundred 
pikes.  In  two  days  the  brave  Sir 
James  Duff,  and  the  royal  Dub¬ 
lin  regiment  entered  the  town  of 
Kildare :  to  this  regiment  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  young  Giffard  had  be¬ 
longed  ;  it  was  that  in  which  he 
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had  himself  his  commission,  and 
many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
had  known  him  from  his  infancy, 
and  he  was  deservedly  beloved  by 
every  man  in  the  regiment.  On 
entering  the  town  the  first  object 
which  struck  their  eyes  was  his 
mangled  and  unburied  body,  their 
rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  the 
signal  victory  gained  the  same  day 
at  Kildare,  by  Sir  James,  in  which 
500  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces, 
must  be  fresh  in  every  one’s  re¬ 
collection.  Lieutenant  Giffard  was 
a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Gif- 
fards  of  Devonshire,  a  long  race 
of  heroes ;  and  his  great-grand¬ 
father  spent  liis  fortune  and  sa¬ 
crificed  his  life  for  his  unhappy 
Sovereign  Charles  the  First. 

At  his  house  in  Canon-row,  Is¬ 
lington,  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
above  forty  years  an  useful  mi¬ 
nister  among  the  Dissenters,  and 
the  author  of  the  following  well- 
known  literary  works,  “  An  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Authenticity  (with 
an  intent  to  disprove  it),  of  the 
first  and  second  Chapters  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel.”  “  Thoughts 
on  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.”  “  A  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Testament.”  “  An  Enquiry 
and  Observations  respecting  the 
Discovery  of  America.”  And  some 
single  Sermons.  He  engaged  in 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Bell,  Prebendary  of  Westminster. 

At  Broughton  Loan,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Lewis  Bisset,  aged  109 
years.  He  was  born  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  and  was  a  baker  and  brewer 
till  within  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life,  which  he  spent  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  principally  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  charitable 
persons. 


JUNE. 

This  day,  Sir  Edward  ^ 
Crosbie,  bart.  was  executed 
under  a  sentence  of  martial-law, 
at  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  criminal  acting  in 
the  rebel  cause  and  intercourse 
with  the  rebel  army.  Fie  was  the 
head  of  a  very  ancient  family,  but 
of  an  impaired  fortune,  and  him¬ 
self  and  family  received  from  the 
bounty  of  the  crown,  pensions  to 
the  amount  of 400/.  per  ann.  His 
head  has  been  set  on  a  pike  on 
Carlow  Market-house. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  ^  ^ 
died  of  his  wounds  at  two 
o’clock  this  morning:  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
jury  ;  “  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  deceased  came  by  his  death 
by  an  effusion  of  water  in  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  of  that 
side,  occasioned  as  it  appeared  to 
us  upon  the  testimony  of  four 
eminent  surgeons,  by  fever  brought 
on  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  aid¬ 
ed  by  two  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
right  arm  by  two  pistol-balls  found 
lodged  over  the  scapula  of  that 
side.”  Flis  lordship  was  brother 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  fifth  son  of  James,  first  Duke 
of  Leinster,  by  Emilia-Mary  Len¬ 
nox,  sister  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  was  born  in  1763, 
and  married,  in  1792,  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  Pamela,  natural 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
by,  as  it  is  asserted  by  some,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis ;  but  others  say 
that  lady  was  only  her  governess. 
Lady  Edward  is  inconsolable,  and 
at  times  delirious ;  she  is  under  the 
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care  of  her  husband’s  two  noble 
relatives,  the  Dukes  of  Leinster 
and  Richmond. 

The  widow  of  Captain  Ryan, 
who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received 
at  the  time  of  taking  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald  into  custody,  has 
been  provided  for  by  government, 
and  all  the  debts  of  her  deceased 
husband  paid.  She  is  to  have 
2Q(R.  per  ann.  during  life,  one 
year  paid  in  advance ;  at  her 
death  this  annuity  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  her  daughter  for  her  life 
also,  and  her  son,  who  is  about 
eight  years  old,  is  to  be  provided 
for  either  in  the  army  or  navy,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  arrive  at  a  pro¬ 
per  age. 

/».  i  This  morning,  Mr.  Reeves, 

1  *  Mr.  Adamson,  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  were  executed  for  the 
crime  of  forgery  in  the  front  of 
Newgate.,  The  respectability  of 
the  situation  held  in  life  by  these 
gentlemen,  their  widely  extended 
connections,  and  the  great  extent 
to  which,  by  the  aid  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  they  had  been  enabled 
to  carry  on  a  long  course  of  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud,  had  excited 
so  general  a  desire  to  see  the  last 
awful  punishment  of  the  law  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them,  that  above  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  on  the  occasion ;  a 
great  proportion  of  them,  we  la¬ 
ment  to  add,  were  women,  and 
very  many  with  the  dress  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  rank  in  life  which 
should  have  taught  them  better 
feelings.  The  houses  opposite  to 
the  gaol  had  all  their  windows 
taken  out,  and  places  were  regu¬ 
larly  let  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  curious.  Every  indulgence 
that  was  at  all  consistent  with 
proper  caution  was  allowed  to  the 


unhappy  gentlemen,  whose  fami¬ 
lies  were  permitted  to  remain  with 
them  till  a  late  hour  last  night, 
and  a  Methodist  clergyman,  at 
their  own  request,  was  permitted 
to  attend  them.  Mr.  Reeves  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  were  composed 
and  resigned  ;  but  about  five  this 
morning  it  was  discovered  by  the 
state  of  Mr.  Adamson,  that  he 
must  have  contrived  to  secrete 
some  opium  which  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  in  the  night :  proper  medi¬ 
cal  help  was  immediately  called 
in,  and  by  the  aid  of  medicine  he 
was  able  to  join  with  the  others 
in  taking  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
but  with  constant  support  and  at¬ 
tention.  The  awful  scene  com¬ 
menced  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in 
the  morning  :  Mr.  Reeves  mount¬ 
ed  the  platform  first,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  followed;  both  with 
unshaken  fortitude  and  the  most 
impressive  solemnity  of  manner. 
Mr.  Adamson  was  then  led,  or 
almost  carried  forward  by  two 
men :  his  countenance  wras  per¬ 
fectly  vacant,  and  had  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  upon  it,  from  the  effects  of 
his  recent  dose.  After  the  usual 
preparations  they  were  all  three 
launched  into  eternity  at  the  same 
moment,  and  died  without  a  single 


struggle. 


The  inhabitants  of  Lewes 


7th. 


were  tills  day  much  alarm¬ 
ed  by  a  storm  of  rain,  hail, 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  from 
its  violence  and  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture,  greatly  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  known  to  have 


happened  there,  by  the  oldest  per¬ 
sons  living.  The  hail  in  the  space 
of  five  minutes,  demolished  glass 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  cost  more  than 
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a  thousand  pounds  to  repair ;  the 
smallest  of  the  stones  were  as  big 
as  musket-balls,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  from  four  to 
seven  inches  in  circumference.  In 
the  gardens  and  corn-fields,  the 
devastation  is  inconceivable ;  575 
panes  of  glass  were  broken  in 
the  Barracks  of  Bletchington ;  a 
number  of  ducks  were  killed  in  a 
pond  at  Seaford ;  many  birds  were 
found  dead  under  their  nests,  and 
at  Beddingham  a  large  tract  of 
pease  was  totally  spoiled  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Yesterday  afternoon  it  was 
intimated  to  Mr.  O’Coigley,  that 
his  execution  was  to  take  place 
this  morning.  He  received  the 
information  with  much  fortitude, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  a  calm 
and  serene  manner.  At  a  quarter 
past  eleven  this  morning  he  was 
brought  out  of  prison,  and  placed 
upon  a  hurdle  drawn  by  two 
horses,  preceded  by  the  Sheriff’s 
men,  and  escorted  by  a  company 
of  the  Maidstone  Volunteers. 
The  procession  moved  slowly  to 
the  place  of  execution  on  Pen- 
rienden  Heath,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Town  of  Maidstone.  When 
arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destina¬ 
tion,  he  had  a  short  conversation 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
who  attended  him  and  read  some 
prayers  aloud  from  a  Latin  Prayer- 
book.  He  then  took  out  an 
orange  and  desired  a  gentlemen 
to  cut  it  for  him,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  he  presented  him  with  a  pen 
knife  which  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  possessed  the 
means  of  self-destruction  but  that 
he  would  not  deprive  himself  of 
the  glorious  death  he  was  about 
to  die !  Mr.  O’Coigley  then  turned 


round  and  spoke  kindly  and  grate¬ 
fully  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison, 
praying  God  might  bless  him  for 
the  humane  attentions  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him.  Immediately 
after  he  ascended  the  scaffold  and 
was  tied  to  the  gallows,  in  which 
awful  situation  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  surrounding  multitude  ;  of 
such  a  nature,  that  it  would  be 
merciful  to  his  memory  to  let  it 
rest  in  oblivion  for  ever.  It  was 
of  considerable  length,  and  of  a 
very  inflammatory  nature,  assert¬ 
ing  his  entire  innocence  of  every 
charge  brought  against  him,  which 
of  course  after  the  evidence  on 
which  he  was  condemned,  could 
only  be  supported  by  accusing  the 
Jury  as  partial,  and  charging  the 
witnesses  with  perjury,  which  he 
did  not  scruple  to  do  in  the  broad¬ 
est  terms.  He  spoke  firmly  and 
calmly  to  the  last.  When  he 
concluded  the  board  w7as  let 
down  as  at  Newgate,  and  he 
remained  suspended  twelve  or 
thirteen  minutes  ;  the  body  was 
then  taken  down  and  the  head 
taken  off  by  a  surgeon,  after  which 
it  was  held  up  to  the  populace  by 
the  executioner  saying,  “  This  is 
the  head  of  a  traitor.”  Both 
head  and  body  were  then  put 
into  a  shell  and  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows.  The  number  of 
persons  who  attended,  did  not 
much  exceed  a  thousand,  which 
was  probably  owing  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  matter  not  having 
been  made  very  public.  Even 
at  Maidstone  very  few  people 
knew  anything  about  it,  till  the 
procession  appeared  in  the  streets. 

Lord  Henry  Paulet  com-  ,  Q  , 
mander  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ship  Thalia,  has  been  dismissed 
his  Majesty’s  service  by  sentence 
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of  a  Court  Martial,  for  publicly 
striking  a  Lieutenant  of  the  same 
ship,  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

The  officers  of  the  15th  Light 
Dragoons,  who  have  received  his 
Majesty’s  permission  to  accept 
and  wear  the  gold  medals  and 
chains  presented  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  are  Major 
William  Aylett;  Captains,  Robert 
Pocklington,  and  Edward  Michael 
Ryan;  Lieutenants,  Thomas  Gran¬ 
by  Calcraft,  William  Keir,  and 
Thomas  Burrell  Blount ;  Cornets, 
Edward  G.  Butler,  and  Robert 
Wilson.  The  affair  of  which 
these  medals  are  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1794,  when  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  15th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  without  any  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance,  attacked  the  enemy  who 
greatly  outnumbered  them,  routed 
and  dispersed  them  and  took 
three  pieces  of  cannon ;  which 
act  of  gallantry  rescued  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  from  impending 
captivity,  he  being  at  that  time 
actually  cut  off  by  the  patroles  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  road  from 
Valenciennes  to  Catillon,  on  his 
way  from  Brussels  to  the  army. 

Rr*  Esmond,  brother  to 
the  Baronet  of  that  name, 
convicted  of  affording  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  has  been 
executed  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  him.  He 
conducted  himself  on  the  awful 
occasion  with  great  firmness  and 
dignity  :  the  only  words  he  spoke 
were  just  previous  to  being  turned 
off.  “  God  forgive  me  as  I  for¬ 
give  the  world.”  He  was  a  re¬ 
markably  handsome  and  elegant 
young  man,  and  an  universal 
favourite  in  the  highest  circles  of 


fashion  in  Dublin.  He  has  left 
a  widow  with  whom  he  had  a  large 
fortune. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  proprietors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Governor  in¬ 
formed  them  that  he  had  received 
the  following  letter  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Downing  Street ,  June  14. 

“  Gentlemen, 

It  being  intended  to  propose  to 
Parliament  a  clause,  authorizing 
the  Bank  of  England  to  receive, 
in  payment  of  the  three  millions 
of  Exchequer-bills,  charged  on 
the  loan  for  the  present  year,  as 
the  several  instalments  become 
due,  other  Exchequer-bills  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  to  be 
charged  on  the  supply  to  be 
granted  for  the  services  of  the 
ensuing  year,  I  have  to  request 
you  to  communicate  such  intention 
to  your  Court ;  and  to  state  that, 
if  the  clause  should  be  approved 
by  Parliament,  their  consenting 
to  receive  payment  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer-bills,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed,  will,  at  this  period,  afford 
an  important  accommodation  to 
Government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

William  Pitt.” 
He  then  stated  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  had  taken  this  letter 
into  consideration,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  accommodation 
might  be  granted;  and  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  : 

“  Resolved,  that  the  letter  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
be  laid  before  a  general  Court  of 
Proprietors,  and  that  the  Gover¬ 
nors  be  authorized  to  declare, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
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of  Directors,  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  requested  by  Government 
may  be  granted,  on  depositing  in 
payment  of  the  three  millions  of 
Exchequer-bills,  secured  on  the 
loan  of  the  present  year,  other 
Exchequer-bills,  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
first  instalment  of  the  supply  to 
be  granted  next  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament.” — The  question  was  put, 
and  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
unanimously  concurred  in  the 
above  resolution. 

A  woman  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  waited  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  at  the  garden  gate  of  St, 
James’s,  in  the  anxious  hope  of 
presenting  a  petition  when  their 
,  Majesties  stepped  into  their  car¬ 
riage,  but  being  prevented  by  the 
officers  on  guard  from  approach¬ 
ing  near  enough,  she  retired  to 
some  distance  from  the  place,  and 
with  great  resolution  and  dex¬ 
terity  threw  the  petition  into  the 
royal  carriage  as  it  passed.  It 
fell  into  the  Princess  Elizabeth’s 
lap,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Queen.  From  the  narrative  she 
told,  it  appears,  that  her  husband 
was  lost  on  board  the  Queen  in 
the  West  Indies,  one  of  her  sons, 
a  lieutenant,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  crew  of  the  Hermione,  and 
another  had  fallen  in  action,  while 
serving  on  board  the  Leviathan, 
which  melancholy  circumstances 
had  left  her  entirely  destitute,  and 
in  the  greatest  distress. 

The  King  has  granted 
to  Lord  Viscount  Duncan, 
his  royal  licence  and  authority, 
that  he  and  his  issue  may  bear  as 
an  honourable  augmentation,  in 
the  centre  of  his  paternal  arms, 
a  representation  of  the  gold  medal 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majes¬ 


ty,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  11th  of  October,  pen¬ 
dant  from  a  blue  and  white  riband, 
ensigned  with  a  naval  crown  and 
subscribed,  “  Camperdown.” 

The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sunderland,  has  been  so  un¬ 
commonly  clear  for  a  fortnight 
past,  that  a  great  number  of 
anchors,  hedges,  ship’s  guns,  and 
all  kinds  of  ship’s  ironwork,  have 
been  seen  many  fathoms  deep, 
and  a  very  successful  fishery  of 
those  articles  carried  on.  Some 
large  anchors  have  been  recovered, 
which  lay  a  considerable  way  out 
to  sea. 

H.  Munroe,  one  of  the 
Northern  rebel  chiefs,  has 
been  executed  at  Lisburn,  where 
his  head  is  placed  upon  a  pole  in 
a  conspicuous  situation. 

Mr.  Harvey,  the  general  of  the 
Wexford  rebels,  is  a  young  man, 
well  educated  and  connected,  of 
diminutive  stature  and  awkward 
appearance,  but  said  to  possess 
an  active  and  vigorous  mind  and 
undaunted  resolution.  He  was 
called  to,  and  occasionally  prac¬ 
tised  at,  the  Irish  bar ;  and  some 
time  since,  acquired  much  cele¬ 
brity  from  a  political  duel,  with  a 
literary  partisan  of  the  Irish  ad¬ 
ministration.  His  name  appears 
in  some  publications,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
in  Dublin  ;  and  he  married  about 
eighteen  months  since,  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  lovely  daughters  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Crosbie,  Dean 
of  Limerick,  and  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Glandore. 

Colonel  John  Gordon  Sinclair, 
convicted  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury  (see  the  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  Marquis  De 
Calonne,  in  the  Chronicle  for  last 
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Month),  this  clay  yvas  brought  up 
to  receive  judgment,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve 
months  in  the  King’s  Bench  Prison, 

Mr.  Stanton,  a  Surgeon  and 
Apothecary  at  Tooting,  having 
brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Coghlan,  an  Officer,  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  the  East  Indies,  for 
seducing  his  wife  ;  the  action 
was  allowed  to  go  by  default,  and 
the  damages  came  to  be  awarded 
by  a  Sheriff’s  Jury  yesterday, 
when  700/.  damages  were  given. 
Hie  defendant  lodged  in  the 
plaintiff’s  house,  and  when  pro¬ 
ceedings  commenced  against  him, 
he  immediately  set  out  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  trial  of  Lieutenant  Rae, 
accused  of  killing  Lieutenant 
M‘Vean  in  a  duel,  came  on  a  few 
days  ago  before  the  Court  of  Jus¬ 
ticiary  in  Edinburgh.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  parties, 
both  very  young  men,  had  been  in 
habits  of  close  intimacy  ;  and  that 
a  trivial  dispute,  in  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  shewed  much  temper  and 
forbearance,  led  to  the  fatal  ren¬ 
contre.  The  Lord  Advocate  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Jury  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  Honourable 
Henry  Erskine,  on  that  of  the 
prisoner,  Lord  Eskgrove  sum¬ 
med  up  the  evidence,  and  the  Jury, 
after  a  long  deliberation,  (with 
one  dissenting  voice  only)  returned 
a  verdict  of — not  guilty.  Mr. 
Rae  was,  gf  course,  dismissed  sim- 
■pliciter  from  the  bar. 

Cornelius  Grogan,  Esq.  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  landed  property,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than '6000/.  per 
annum,  who  has  been  Member  fos, 
Enniscortley,  and  High  Sheriff  for 
the  County  of  Wexford,  James 
Colclough,  Esq.  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
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man  of  great  respectability,  and 
Beauchamp  Bagnall  Harvey,  the 
Rebel  General,  having  lied  and 
secreted  themselves  after  the  late 
reverses  experienced  by  the  re¬ 
bels,  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  a  cave  in  one  of  the  Saltee  Is¬ 
lands,  whither  they  had  escaped, 
Messrs.  Colclough  and  Harvey 
taking  with  them  their  unfortu¬ 
nate  wives,  and  one  maid-servant 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Harvey,  who 
had  also  a  young  infant  with  her. 
They  had  provisions  with  them 
for  six  months,  and  all  their  plate 
and  money.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  discovered  by  some  soap 
suds  spilt  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave ;  which  having  been  ob¬ 
served  by  three  officers,  who  were 
on  a  shooting  party  there,  they 
immediately  suspected  something 
like  the  truth,  though  they  were 
far  from  anticipating  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  prize,  a  thousand 
guineas  having  been  offered  by 
Government  for  the  apprehension 
of  Harvey  only.  The  officers 
entered  the  cave  with  presented 
arms  ;  and  perceiving  Harvey  and 
Colclough,  desired  them  to  sur¬ 
render,  telling  them  resistance  w  as 
vain,  as  the  cave  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  force;  and  that  if 
they  hesitated,  they  must  issue 
orders  to  their  men  to  advance 
and  fire  upon  them.  Hereupon, 
they  submitted  and  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  secured,  actuated  no 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  by  a 
wish  to  spare  the  ladies  a  scene 
of  bloodshed,  as  their  characters 
fo,r  courage  and  determination 
would  otherwise  have  induced 
them  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  On 
being  led  out,  however,  they  ap¬ 
peared  greatly  surprised  and  mor¬ 
tified,  when  they  discovered  the 
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deception  which  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  upon  them,  as  they  had  arms 
and  ammunition  in  abundance  in 
the  cave.  They  were  marched  to 
a  small  boat  which  waited  for  the 
officers,  and  conveyed  to  Wex¬ 
ford.  On  landing  at  the  quay, 
Mr.  Harvey  appeared  quite  de¬ 
jected,  and  extremely  pale  ;  but 
Mr.  Colclough’s  fortitude  did  not 
forsake  him,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
gaol,  when  he  beheld  a  head  upon 
a  pike.  Upon  inquiring  whose  it 
was,  he  was  answered,  that  it  was 
the  head  of  Mr.  Keogh,  his  most 
particular  friend,  which  intelli¬ 
gence  appeared  to  electrify  him  ; 
he  sunk  into  all  the  anguish  of 
litter  despair,  and  never  recovered 
any  appearance  of  spirits.  The 
defence  set  up  by  these  wretched 
men  was,  that  they  had  acted  by 
compulsion,  which  being  entirely 
disproved  by  the  clearest  and 
most  respectable  evidence,  they 
were  sentenced  to  the  punishment 
their  crimes  deserved,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Wexford  on  the  27th  in¬ 
stant.  Mrs.  Harvey  is  in  a  state 
of  perfect  distraction,  and  it  is 
feared  cannot  survive  long.  At 
the  same  time  with  these  mis¬ 
guided  gentlemen,  Cornelius  Gro¬ 
gan,  Esq.  suffered  the  sentence  of 
the  law  for  similar  offences.  He 
was  at  the  advanced  age  "of  se¬ 
venty,  and  was  a  man  who  had 
been  all  his  life  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected,  and  remarked  for  never 
intermeddling  with  politics ;  but 
a  few  weeks  reversed  all  the  high 
opinion  formed  of  his  character, 
and  brought  his  earthly  career  to 
a  premature  and  disgraceful  ter¬ 
mination!  The  three  heads  were 
cut  off  and  fixed  on  pikes  upon 
the  Market  and  Sessions  Houses 
at  Wexford. 


A  vast  dock  is  making  , 
at  Portsmouth,  which  is  1 * 
intended  to  receive  ten  sail  of  the 
line  for  equipment,  which  may 
thus  be  effected  in  much  less  time 
than  by  sending  every  article  by 
boats  to  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
as  is  the  case  at  present,  and  the 
waste  and  plunder  which  attends 
the  present  system  must  be  obvi¬ 
ated.  The  dock  will  be  twenty- 
two  feet  deep,  and  faced  with  cut 
stone.  The  excavation  is  re¬ 
moved  to  a  part  of  the  yard  near 
the  arsenal  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  gun-wharf  and  battery. 
A  steam-engine  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  yard,  in  order  to 
pump  the  water  out  of  the  docks, 
which  is  at  present  effected  by 
horses. 

The  late  Lady  Dorothy  Hoth- 
am’s  will,  leaves  Baron  Hotham  of 
the  Exchequer,  her  residuary  le¬ 
gatee,  by  which  means  she  has 
bequeathed  him  the  bulk  of  her 
immense  property,  a  few  legacies 
excepted,  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
only  daughter  ;  but  Baron  Hotham 
having  received  an  intimation  of 
her  intentions  in  his  favour  from 
the  deceased  lady  during  her  life¬ 
time,  before  the  will  wTas  opened, 
specified  his  determination  to 
make  over  every  bequest  to  him¬ 
self  to  her  ladyship’s  daughter, 
and  he  has  since  transferred  this 
noble  property  by  proper  legal 
instruments  to  her  and  her  heirs 
for  ever. 

Died — On  the  1 9th.  In  his 
ninety-seventh  year,  William  Jen- 
nens,  Esq.  of  Acton  Place,  near 
Long  Melford,  Suffolk,  and  of 
Grosvenor  Square,  London.  His 
Godfather  was  King  William  the 
Third ;  and  amongst  other  valu¬ 
ables  discovered  in  his  house,  is  a 
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magnificent  Silver  Ewer,  a  present 
from  that  Monarch  at  his  baptism. 
He  had  been  Page  to  George  the 
First,  and  having  inherited  large 
paternal  property,  and  during  his 
long  life  remained  a  bachelor  of 
very  penurious  habits,  his  accu¬ 
mulations  increased  even  beyond 
his  powers  of  computation.  He 
was  the  last  annuitant  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  tontine  of  100/.  a  share, 
for  which  he  had  received  3,000/. 
a  year  for  a  length  of  time.  His 
property  was  in  almost  every 
fund  ;  and  such  was  his  immense 
wealth,  that  the  dividends  on  most 
of  his  stocks  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  year  1788,  nor 
the  interest  due  on  his  mortgages 
for  a  long  period.  In  his  iron 
chest,  there  were  bank  notes  to 
the  amount  of  19,000/.  and  several 
thousand  new  guineas.  Fie  had  al¬ 
ways  5  0, 0  0  0  /.  in  his  banker’s  hands, 
and  had  not  drawn  a  draft  for  the 
last  fourteen  years.  A  will  was 
found  in  his  coat  pocket,  sealed 
but  not  signed,  which  was  owing, 
as  his  favourite  servant  says,  to 
his  master  leaving  his  spectacles 
at  home,  when  he  went  to  his  So¬ 
licitor  for  the  purpose  of  duly  ex¬ 
ecuting  it,  and  afterwards  neglect¬ 
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ing  to  repair  the  omission.  By 
this  testamentary  instrument,  in 
which  John  Bacon,  Esq.  of  the 
First-Fruits  Office,  was  left  resi¬ 
duary  legatee,  the  whole  of  the 
property  was  intended  to  be  to¬ 
tally  alienated  from  the  channels 
into  which  it  now  falls.  The 
most  material  sufferers  by  the  in¬ 
formality  of  Mr.  Jennens’s  will 
are,  the  Hanmer  family  of  Bettes- 
field  Park,  Flintshire,  and  Hol¬ 
brook  Hall,  Suffolk.  The  heir  at 
law  to  the  real  estate  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nens,  is  William  Augustus  Curzon, 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  son  of  the 
late  Honourable  Penn  Asheton 
Curzon,  and  grandson  to  a  first 
cousin  of  Mr.  Jennens.  His 
personal  property  devolves  on  his 
cousins,  William  Lygon,  M.  P. 
and  Mary,  relict  of  William,  Earl 
of  Andover,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  Thus  Inis  almost 
incalculable  wealth  descends  to 
three  individuals,  all  of  whom 
previously  possessed  immense 
fortunes.  On  the  29th,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Mr.  Jennens  were  de¬ 
posited  with  great  pomp  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  vault  at  Acton.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  said  to  be  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  his  property ; 


South  Sea  Stock . . 

Ditto,  new  ditto . 

Ditto,  old  ditto  ...... 

India  Stock . 

Consols  3  per  cents 
Ditto,  ditto  (his  Mother’s 

Bank  Stock  . . 

5  per  cent  ditto . 

4  per  cent  ditto . 

Reduced  Annuities .... 
Long  ditto  .......... 


^30,000  Interest  on  ditto  £  8,725 

30,000....  . .  7,650 

40,000 .  9,600 

24,000 . 18,570 

50,000 . 17,570 

)  10,000 .  5,450 

35,000.... .  19,600 

30,600 .  17,250 

24,000 .  11,520 

50,000 .  16,800 

22,000  per  annum  ......  22,000 


£325,600  £154,735 
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Account  at  the  Bank  . . .  £57,7 19 

Ditto  at  Child’s  ••••••••*•«•••••»•»  »«»•••••••••  6,000 

Ditto  at  Hoare’s  ••••••  •  •  *  •  . . . . .  1 7,800 

Ditto  at  Stephenson’s . . . . .  19,300 

Ditto  at  Gosling’s  . . . .  7,000 

Due  upon  400  shares  in  the  London  Assurance  Office  3,400 

On  the  New  River  concern  ••••»• . . . .  5,000 

Interest  due  on  Mortgage  ••••••  ••  ••••••  ••••  200,000 

Stock  •«•••*••••»«•»•»  ••••«»  ....••••*«••  325,600 

Interest  on  Ditto  1 54,7  35 


Total  £796,554 

Together  with  the  money  found  in  the  house,  personals  to  an 
immense  amount,  and  a  landed  estate  of  8000k  per  ann. 


At  Peterhead,  aged  113,  Jean 
Petrie.  She  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  and  a  servant  in  the 
Hardgate,  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir.  Notwithstanding  her  ex¬ 
treme  age,  which  is  authenticated 
beyond  a  doubt,  she  continued  to 
travel  as  a  beggar  through  the 
country  till  within  a  few  days  of 
her  death,  and  seemed  perfectly 
resigned  to  her  fate,  and  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  the  idea  that  her 
death  would  be  announced  in  the 
newspapers.  When  at  any  time 
she  was  reminded  of  her  great 
age,  and  the  probability  of  her 
not  living  much  longer,  she  always 
answered  sharply,  that  her  father 
had  lived  to  fivescore  and  four¬ 
teen,  and  she  would  do  the  same. 
She  was  of  a  very  contented  hap¬ 
py  disposition,  and  had  worn  the 
same  clothes  for  thirty  years 
without  any  alteration. 

9/i  |  At  Vienna,  the  Arch- 

1  Duchess  Maria  Christian 

of  Austria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Empress  Maria  Teresa, 
born  May  13th,  1742,  and  mar¬ 
ried  April  8th,  1766  to  Prince 
Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen. 
She  was  Governess  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Provinces  in  the  Netherlands 


until  they  were  conquered  by  Du- 
mourier,  and  was  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  instigated  the  useless  and 
cruel  bombardment  of  Lisle  by 
her  husband,  and  even  of  being 
actually  present  and  firing  one  of 
the  guns  with  her  own  hands. 
Her  Highness  died  very  rich,  and 
has  left  a  considerable  legacy  to 
the  French  Princess,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  daughter  of  the  martyred 
Louis  XVI. 


JULY. 

A  melancholy  accident 
occurred  this  day  during 
Divine  Service  at  Macclesfield. 
The  Chapel  being  extremely  full, 
an  alarm  was  suddenly  given,  but 
from  what  cause  has  not  been  as¬ 
certained,  that  the  roof  was  com¬ 
ing  down,  and  a  tremendous  rush 
towards  the  doors  consequently 
ensued.  No  one  was  materially 
hurt  within  the  chapel ;  but  just 
beyond  the  entrance,  the  crowd 
poured  forth  with  such  rapidity, 
that  six  women  and  a  little  boy 
were  thrown  down  and  literally 
trampled  to  death. 

A  deputation  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
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mahe  Society,  consisting  of  Dr, 
Lettsom,  Dr.  Hawes,  Mr,  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Nichols,  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  presenting  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Ernest,  at  his 
apartments  in  St.  James’s  Palace, 
the  Honorary  Medallion  which 
has  been  unanimously  voted  to 
his  Royal  Hi  ghness  for  his  ex¬ 
alted  philanthropy  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  ot  an  unfortunate  desponding 
suicide.  The  medal  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Hawes,  after  an  appropri¬ 
ate  address.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  pleased  to  express  the 
warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Humane  Society,  and  gra¬ 
ciously  desired  to  become  a  Go¬ 
vernor.  The  transactions  of  the 
Society  were  also  presented  to  the 
Prince. 

On  Bunday  morning  a  gentle¬ 
man  bathing  in  the  river  Lea, 
near  the  Subscription  House  in 
Hackney  Marshes,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned.  Two  friends 
who  were  with  him  saw  him  sink, 
without  the  means  of  affording 
him  any  assistance-  The  body 
was  found  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  and  carried 
to  Temple  Mills,  where  every 
means  were  used  to  restore  resus¬ 
citation  without  effect.  The  Co¬ 
roner’s  inquest  yesterday  sat  on 
the  body,  and  returned  a  verdict — 
accidental  death.  The  deceased 
proves  to  be  a  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Rush  Lane,  Cannon-street,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  excellent  character  and 
good  connexions. 

During  the  last  week,  eighteen 
vessels  arrived  in  the  river  from 
St.  Petersburgh  :  their  cargoes 
consisted  77,807  bars  of  iron  ; 
4,054  casks  of  tallow;  176  casks 
of  ashes ;  466  bales  of  linen ; 
1,248  bundles  of  hemp  ;  596  bob¬ 


bins,  and  62  bundles  of  flax;  54 
bags  of  feathers;  122  casks  of 
bristles;  10  bags  of  bees  wax; 
74  bags  of  isinglass. 

Court  of  King’s  Bench,  .  , 
Gough  v.  Coffin.  This  le 
was  an  action  for  damages,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  defendant,  a  young- 
gentleman  of  fortune  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  shooting  at  and  wounding 
the  plaintiff,  a  tanner,  whose  re¬ 
sidence  is  in  Shropshire.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  plaintiff  and  ano¬ 
ther  were  riding  over  Finchley 
Common,  and  while  stopping  at 
the  Bald-faced  Stag  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  they  saw  a  man  on  a  bay 
mare  gallop  past,  and  soon  after 
a  chaise  drove  up  in  which  was 
the  defendant  who  told  them  that 
he  had  been  robbed  and  shot  at 
by  the  man  who  had  passed  on 
horseback  just  before.  The 
plaintiff  and  his  friend  being  well 
mounted  advised  his  proceeding 
in  chase  of  the  highwayman,  in 
which  they  offered  to  assist,  upon 
which  the  chaise  went  on  as  fast 
as  possible.  They  followed  and 
never  lost  sight  of  it,  and  came 
up  with  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  leading  to  Highgate.  Both 
gallopped  past  without  speaking, 
when  to  their  great  surprise  they 
were  fired  at  by  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  so  much  wounded 
as  to  be  for  some  time  afterwards 
under  surgical  care.  It  was  a 
clear  moon-light  night,  and  as  the 
highwayman  was  mounted  on  a 
cropt  bay  mare  and  the  plaintiff 
on  a  grey  horse,  it  was  contended 
by  the  Counsel  for  the  latter,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  culpable 
negligence  and  inconsideration 
could  have  occasioned  the  acci¬ 
dent.  The  defence  set  up  Was, 
that  as  the  plaintiff  and  his  com- 
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panion  galiopped  past,  they  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  That’s  the  chaise,  that’s 
the  chaise,”  which  led  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  believe  them  part  of  the 
gang  of  the  highwayman  who  had 
attacked  him.  It  also  appeared, 
that  he  had  paid  seven  and  twenty 
guineas  towards  the  plaintiff’s 
lodging  and  medical  attendance. 
Lord  Kenyon  summed  up  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  clearly  proved  the 
law  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  jury  after  retir¬ 
ing  for  an  hour  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 


175/. 


7th. 


Joseph  Green  way  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  Newgate,  charged 
with  forging  an  indorsement  in 
an  order  for  the  payment  of 
20 1.  18^.  9df.  was  found  strangled 
in  his  bed  on  the  morning  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  trial,  in  a  manner 
which  shews  how  vain  are  all  pre¬ 
cautions,  where  a  man  is  resolutely 
determined  upon  self-murder.  It 
appears  without  a  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  he  committed  the  sui¬ 
cide  by  holding  a  handkerchief 
tightly  twisted  round  his  neck  till 
he  died  ;  in  pursuance  of  the  Co¬ 
roner’s  warrant,  and  by  order  of 
the  Sheriffs,  the  body  was  last 
night  at  ten  o’clock  carried  in 
irons  by  two  executioners,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  ten  of  the  keeper’s  men, 
and  escorted  by  four  of  the  she¬ 
riff’s  officers,  and  buried  in  a  very 
deep  hole  previously  made  for  the 
purpose,  between  Newgate-street 
and  Snow  Hill.  An  immense 
concourse  of  people  attended. 

£  Yesterday  morning,  John 

Allison  for  forgery,  and 
William  Hill  for  burglary,  were 
executed  at  Kennington,  pursuant 
to  their  sentence  at  the  last  Surry 
Assizes.  They  behaved  them¬ 


selves  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
unhappy  situation ;  particularly 
Allison,  who  stood  up  previous  to 
his  being  turned  off,  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  crime,  and  expressed 
his  contrition  for  it,  and  begged 
leave  to  be  allowed  to  return  his 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Allport,  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  for  his  kind 
and  humane  attention.  Hill  did 
not  make  any  address,  but  died 
as  he  had  lived,  firm  and  unac¬ 
commodating. 

As  a  servant  of  the  Rev.  John 
Prior,  of  Ash by-de-la-Z ouch,  was 
wiping  himself  with  a  round  towel 
on  a  roller  in  the  back  kitchen, 
he  unfortunately  slipped  down  a 
step,  by  which  means  his  neck  be¬ 
came  so  much  entangled  in  the 
towel,  that  it  was  immediately 
dislocated,  and  he  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  discovered  by  the  family 
entirely  lifeless :  proper  means 
were  instantly  used  to  recover 
him,  but  without  effect. 

Violent  storms  are  now  , 
t  •  •  12th* 

daily  occurring  m  various 

parts  of  the  country.  A  ball  of 
fire  fell  at  Bourn,  upon  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  Six  Bells 
Public  House,  and  the  whole  pre¬ 
mises  were  consumed  in  a  short 
time,  but  providentially  no  lives 
were  lost.  At  Forncett,  St. 
Mary’s,  Norfolk,  four  fine  cows, 
a  colt,  and  some  sheep,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Kiddel,  were  killed 
by  the  lightning.  Mr.  Kiddel 
was  standing  close  by  the  colt  at 
the  awful  moment,  l3ut  received 
no  injury.  Several  similar  acci¬ 
dents  have  happened  among  the 
cattle  at  Newcastle  ;  and  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  William  Kemp, 
a  native  of  Gaudby,  near  Lincoln, 
having  imprudently  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 
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was  found  dead  ;  his  clothes  burnt 
and  rent  in  a  surprising  manner, 
and  the  tree  split  and  shivered 
in  every  direction. 

In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
on  Thursday  last,  Mary  Hender¬ 
son,  otherwise  Farrel,  otherwise 
Johnston,  was  indicted  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  extort  money  from 
Lord  Eardley.  It  appeared  that 
his  lordship,  being  at  his  Seat,  the 
Belvidere  in  Kent,  was  visited  by 
a  person  calling  himself  Captain 
Middleton,  who  requested  an  in¬ 
terview  upon  business  of  the  'first 
importance.  Mr.  Eardley,  Lord 
Eardley’s  son,  in  consequence  ap¬ 
pointed  a  meeting  with  this  Capt. 
Middleton,  who  informed  him 
that  a  publication  was  about  to 
appear,  accusing  his  father  of  hav¬ 
ing  combined  to  seduce  a  helpless 
young  woman,  with  several  other 
things  much  to  his  dishonour. 
The  informant  added,  that  Lord 
Eardley  might  command  his  ser¬ 
vices  should  he  wish  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  this  publication. 
To  this  his  lordship  made  answer, 
that  under  any  calumnious  attack 
he  might  be  exposed  to,  he 
should  seek  protection  only  from 
the  laws  of  his  country.  Subse¬ 
quently  how?ever  consulting  with 
Mr.  Garrow  on  the  subject,  he,  by 
that  gentleman’s  advice,  appeared 
to  enter  into  the  negociation,  in 
order  to  detect  the  conspirators. 
The  business  proceeded;  several 
letters  passed  between  his  lord- 
ship  and  Capt.  Middleton,  in  one 
of  which,  the  latter  incloses  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  promising  to  suppress 
the  threatening  pamphlet  for  the 
sum  of  150/.  An  interview  after¬ 
wards  took  place  between  her  and 
Lord  Eardley,  during  which  she 


received  that  sum  from  his  lord- 
ship,  and  in  return  gave  him  the 
following  receipt : — 

“  Received  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Lord  Eardley,  150/.  in 
consideration  of  which,  I  promise 
to  suppress  a  libel  injurious  to 
the  character  of  his  person. — Mary 
Henderson.” 

Upon  which  she  was  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  Bow-street  Officer, 
Townshend,  who  was  in  readiness 
for  the  occasion  in  his  lordship’s 
house. 

Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Garrow, 
for  the  plaintiff,  abundantly  proved 
the  above  facts  by  competent  evi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  Gurney,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  took  some  ob¬ 
jection  on  points  of  law,  which 
were  overruled  by  Lord  Kenyon  ; 
his  lordship  then  summed  up,  and 
the  jury  found  the  defendant, 
Mary  Henderson,  guilty  of  the 
conspiracy. 

James  Dickie,  an  Attorney,  has 
been  tried  for  treason  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  by  a  Court  Martial  at  Bel¬ 
fast.  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
executed  in  pursuance  of  his  sen¬ 
tence.  He  appeared,  both  during 
his  trial  and  execution,  to  be  to¬ 
tally  unmoved  by  his  situation ; 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  dreadful  indifference  to  his 
unhappy  fate,  suffered  John  Sto¬ 
rey,  a  printer,  of  respectability. 
Their  heads  were  set  up  together 
on  the  Market-place  at  Belfast. 

A  considerable  alarm  was  occa¬ 
sioned  on  Friday  afternoon,  at 
Windsor.  The  Round  Tower 
guns,  which  have  not  been  scaled 
since  1780,  were  ordered  to  be 
fired,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
hearing  accidentally  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  ran  with  the  greatest  pre- 
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cipitation,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
stop  the  match,  which  was  already 
lighted,  being  put  to  the  prime ; 
and  thus  fortunately  saved  the 
fine  altar-piece  painted  on  glass, 
which  cost  4,000/.  from  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Ensign  Warren,  of -the  Glamor¬ 
gan  militia,  was  drowned  last  week 
while  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Herne 
Bay.  He  was  returning  to  bar¬ 
racks  from  a  party  with  whom  he 
had  spent  the  night,  when  reach¬ 
ing  the  beach  he  stripped,  and 
after  sitting  in  the  water  some 
minutes,  plunged  out,  and  shortly 
disappeared.  The  servant,  who 
stood  on  the  beach,  giving  the 
alarm,  several  boats  put  off,  and 
in  about  four  hours  the  body  was 
found  lifeless. 

12  ^  Mis  Majesty  has  de¬ 
clared  by  a  special  order, 
that  the  French  bishops,  residing 
within  this  country,  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  the  regulations,  which 
motives  of  prudence  have  forced 
government  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  aliens.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
on  acquainting  them  with  this  or¬ 
der,  observed,  “  That  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
fcy  his  Majesty  of  their  personal 
good  qualities,  and  a  pledge  of 
his  Majesty’s  entire  satisfaction 
with  respect  to  the  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Clergy  committed  to 
their  care.” 

It  now  appears  evident  that  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  have,  by  various 
stratagems,  collected  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ammunition.  The  Yeo¬ 
manry,  posted  on  Harold’s  cross 
bridge,  recently  stopped  a  car  on 
its  way  out  of  town,  apparently 
laden  with  flour ;  on  the  bags  two 
young  women  in  decent  apparel 
were  sitting,  and  two  more  walked 


alongside  of  it.  On  searching 
the  sacks  they  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  gunpowder  and  musquet  bul¬ 
lets  ;  the  women  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  sent  with  the  pow¬ 
der,  &c.  into  town. 

At  a  Court  of  Common  ,  7  , 
Council  Mr.  Powell  moved,  ;  1* 

“  That  it  be  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  city  lands,  to  consider 
the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
abolishing  Bartholomew  Fair,” 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stokes.  This  motion  Mr.  Good- 
behere  opposed.  It  was  not  in 
the  powrer  of  the  Court,  he  argued, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fair,  it  being 
held  under  the  charter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  A  Court 
leet  and  a  Court  of  Pied  jwudre, 
were  held  from  the  opening  of  the 
fair  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
lands  which  were  held  by  the  city 
of  London  in  free  socage  by  the 
charters,  included  Smithfield-mar- 
ket,  several  of  the  houses,  and  a 
street  in  joint  tenantry  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Many  of  the 
householders  were  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  their  rents  and  taxes  by 
the  fair.  In  this  way  it  had  been 
maintained  quietly  for  a  number 
of  years.  No  misfortune  of  any 
consequence  had  happened,  not 
so  much  as  a  broken  head.  The 
rising  generation  were  amused  for 
half  a  day  only  once  a  year ; 
surely  that  was  not  too  much : 
almost  every  parish  in  the  king¬ 
dom  had  its  revels,  its  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  them  even  blood  had 
been  spilt.  All  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  had  allowed  some 
sports  and  festivities,  to  prevent 
greater  and  more  serious  evils. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Goodbe- 
Jiere  declared  himself  a  decided 
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enemy  to  the  proposed  measure. 
It  was  then  suggested  to  shorten 
the  period  to  one  day,  to  which, 
Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Waithman 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
confluence  of  such  immense  crowds 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  would  render  such  a 
scheme  dangerous,  and  probably 
occasion  the  loss  of  many  lives. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  referred, 
to  a  committee. 

Igtp  At  half  past  2  o’clock, 
p.  m.  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  presented  itselfin  the 
heavens,  to  the  North-East  of 
Shipton  in  Craven,  which  was  vi¬ 
sible  for  more  than  ten  miles 
round,  and  struck  the  inhabitants 
with  surprize  and  consternation. 
From  the  centre  of  a  cloud  aw¬ 
fully  dark,  appeared  to  issue  a 
smoke  perpendicularly  upwards, 
similar  to  that  preceding  a  volca¬ 
nic  eruption.  This  ceased  in  a 
few  minutes,  when  from  the  base 
were  immediately  projected  two 
dusky  conical  clouds,  which  uni¬ 
ting,  darted  towards  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  considerable  velo¬ 
city,  and  after  rolling  its  long 
train  like  the  coilings  of  a  serpent, 
suddenly  burst  asunder.  The 
lower  extremity  continued  to  twist 
into  circles,  and  the  upper  part 
was  absorbed  in  the  cloud.  After 
having  been  observed  for  die 
space  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  the 
whole  disappeared.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
fell,  accompanied  by  tremendous 
thunder  and  vivid  lightning. 

A  few  days  since  Admiral  Par¬ 
ker  received  a  letter,  without  sig¬ 
nature,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  the  crew  of  the  Pluto,  requi¬ 
ring  that  they  should  he  sent  into 
some  other  ship,  or  that  she  should 
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be  new  officered,  and  threatening, 
in  case  of  failure,  to  take  the  ship 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  the  ship’s  company 
were  turned  out,  and  on  examin¬ 
ing  their  watches,  a  seal  was  found 
which  corresponded  with  the  im¬ 
pression  affixed  to  the  mutinous 
letter.  The  man  who  wore  die 
seal  being  instantly  taken  into 
custody,  confessed  that  he  had 
written  the  letter  at  the  request 
of  two  of  his  messmates,  one  of 
whom  had  been  a  quarter-master, 
but  wTas  some  months  since  re¬ 
duced.  The  two  offenders  were 
taken  on  board  the  Flag,  the 
Royal  William,  at  Spithead,  and 
brought  to  a  court  martial,  when 
Bryant,  the  quarter-master,  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  the 
other  delinquent  to  receive  one 
hundred  lashes.  Bryant,  who  is 
a  good-looking  man  of  about  five 
and  twenty,  heard  his  sentence 
with  the  greatest  insensibility ; 
and  upon  Admiral  Waldegrave, 
in  a  very  affecting  speech,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  hope  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  this  and  other-  offenders 
would  impress,  throughout  die 
service,  the  necessity  of  subordi¬ 
nation,  he  smiled  significantly, 
though  not  with  any  disrespect, 
but  rather  as  if  he  were  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  a  compa¬ 
nion  over  a  can  of  grog. 

The  amount  of  the  National 
Debt  up  to  the  5th  of  April  last, 
is  397,087,6741.  13s.  5\d . 

Margaret  Hughes,  convicted  at 
Canterbury  for  poisoning  her  hus¬ 
band,  being  some  months  ad¬ 
vanced  in  pregnancy,1  has  been 
respited  for  three  months,  but 
with  a  positive  injunction  not  to 
form  the  slightest  hope  of  mercy 
on  this  side  the  grave. 
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On  the  11th  mst.  at  midnight, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Wade, 
of  New  Hagard,  near  Lusk,  was 
attacked  by  an  armed  banditti 
who  enquired  for  his  nephew,  Mr. 
J ames  Lawless,  a  member  of  Capt. 
Baker’s  corps  of  yeoman  cavalry. 
Finding  he  was  at  home,  they  de¬ 
manded  his  arms,  promising  that 
if  he  delivered  them  without  re¬ 
sistance  they  would  do  him  no 
injury,  but  that  if  he  resisted  they 
would  fire  the  house,  and  put 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants  to 
death.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Lawless 
handed  them  out  his  pistols,  but 
they  had  no  sooner  got  possession 
of  them,  than  they,  in  the  most 
cowardly  and  inhuman  manner, 
shot  him  through  the  heart,  when 
he  fell  and  expired  immediately, 
upon  which  the  murderers  went 
off.  The  same  troop  had  been  to 
Mr.  Wade’s  house  two  nights  pre¬ 
ceding  and  demanded  money,  but 
it  appears  their  object  was  to  mur¬ 
der  Mr.  Lawless,  as  upon  being 
assured  he  was  not  at  home  they 
went  off  quietly,  but  told  his  Un¬ 
cle  they  would  come  again,  which 
promise  fatally  they  were  too 
punctual  in  keeping.  Mr.  Law¬ 
less  was  universally  respected  by 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  beloved  by  the 
well-disposed  poor,  to  whom  he 
had  always  been  a  protector  and 
benefactor. 

About  seven  o’clock  on 
Thursday  morning,  a  fire 
broke  out  on  board  the  Walmer 
East  Indiaman,  a  new  ship,  lately 
launched  at  the  lower  water  gate, 
Deptford,  occasioned  by  some 
loose  powder  taking  fire  in  the 
gun-room.  The  explosion,  al¬ 
though  not  very  extensive,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  the  destruc¬ 


tion  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
fine  vessel ;  and  the  flames  com¬ 
municating  to  the  Bellona,  she  also 
sustained  considerable  damage  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  extinguished. 
Three  floating  engines  were  sent 
down  from  London  Bridge  to  assist 
on  the  occasion.  Two  men  on  board 
the  Walmer  were  so  dreadfully 
burnt,  that  they  were  sent  to  the 
London  Hospital,  in  a  state  which 
forbids  all  hope  of  their  recovery* 

As  Lieutenant  Millar  of  the 
Grace  gun-boat,  and  Lieutenant 
Dawson,  commanding  another 
vessel  of  the  same  description 
were  going  on  shore  at  Sheerness, 
they  had  a  dispute,  and  on  Mr. 
Millar  stepping  from  the  boat  the 
other  drew  his  hanger,  and  ran  it 
through  his  body,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  his  instant  death:  the  mur¬ 
derer  was  taken  into  custody  on 
the  spot.  The  deceased  has  left  a 
widow  and  two  young  children. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Birks, 
an  eminent  sadler  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor, 
and  was  discovered  by  a  servant 
in  the  act  of  holding  a  basin  to 
catch  the  blood.  A  surgeon  was 
immediately  sent  for,  but  the  un¬ 
happy  man  expired  as  he  entered 
the  house.  No  cause  can  be  as¬ 
signed  for  his  committing  this 
rash  action,  as  he  was  possessed 
of  considerable  property.  Fie 
spent  the  preceding  evening  in  a 
very  cheerful  manner  with  some 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
no  appearance  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment  was  noticed  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  deceased  was  above 
sixty  years  of  age.  Coroner’s 
verdict — Lunacy. 

Between  three  and  four  , 
o’clock  this  afternoon,  du-  ^  1‘ 
ring  a  most  violent  thunder-storm 
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tlie  house  of  Mr.Linnel,  butcher, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Drapery, 
Northampton,  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  which  threw  down  a  chim¬ 
ney,  and  descended  through  the 
roof  to  the  first  floor,  where  it  en¬ 
tered  a  small  room  in  which  was 
a  young  woman  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  a  bed,  attending  a  child  who 
was  asleep  in  a  cradle ;  neither  of 
whom  experienced  the  least  injury. 
The  electrical  matter  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  by  some  cur¬ 
tain  rods  which  stood  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  it  forced  its  way  through 
the  main  wall  into  the  street.  The 
shock  was  very  sensibly  felt  in  the 
workshop  of  Mr.  Porter,  brazier, 
where  a  man  and  a  boy  were  both 
struck  down,  but  without  being 
in  the  least  hurt. 

An  alarming  hurricane  has  been 
experienced  near  Cawston.  Its  ef¬ 
fects  were  first  seen  at  a  place  called 
Mueklemore-pit,  where  it  carried 
the  water  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  It  forced  down  some  hay¬ 
stacks,  and  carried  away  the 
thatch  from  the  roofs  of  several 
cottages.  Its  extent  was  marked 
in  a  field  of  peas,  bearing  them 
almost  clear  away  for  a  track  about 
sixteen  yards  wide,  over  the  hedge¬ 
rows,  and  to  the  tops  of  trees. 
The  labourers  in  the  fields  were 
much  alarmed,  as  were  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
noise  it  made  being  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  Its  direction, 
like  hurricanes  in  general,  was 
from  n.  n.  e.  to  s.  s.  w,  but  differ¬ 
ing  greatly  from  the  moderate 
whirlwinds  usually  experienced  in 
this  country,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
information  of  persons  who  wit¬ 
nessed  its  effects,  to  have  resem¬ 
bled  those  known  by  the  Asiatic 


sailors,  by  the  name  of  Travados. 
It  was  attended  with  no  rain,  but 
followed  by  two  awful  claps  of 
thunder. 

This  week,  as  the  servant  and 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Edward  Young- 
man,  of  Stoke- ferry,  Suffolk,  an 
opulent  farmer,  were  returning 
from  shooting  birds  in  a  piece  of 
cole-seed,  one  of  the  guns,  by  ac¬ 
cident  went  off,  and  shot  his  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  through  one  of  his 
hands,  and  into  his  body ;  he  lan¬ 
guished  till  the  next  day  in  dread¬ 
ful  agony,  when  death  Released 
him  from  his  sufferings. 

Mr.  M‘Cann,  wrho  has  been 
tried  by  the  special  commission 
at  Dublin,  for  sedition  and  trea¬ 
son,  and  found  guilty,  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  pursuance  of  his  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  19th  inst.  before  the 
New  Prison.  The  advices  which 
bring  the  notice  of  this  event  also 
state  the  miraculous  escape  of  Mr. 
Roger  Hendley,  and  his  family, 
from  being  massacred  by  the  re¬ 
bels,  at  Maynooth.  A  large  party, 
well  mounted  and  armed,  attacked 
the  carriage  in  which  was  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  his  wife  and  children. 
They  burst  open  both  doors  at  the 
same  instant,  and  wresting  his 
pistols  from  Mr.  Hendley,  drag¬ 
ged  him  out,  and  forced  him 
to  kneel  down,  saying,  he  had 
but  a  few  moments  to  live.  In. 
this  dreadful  situation,  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  rebels,  with  their  pis¬ 
tols  and  blunderbusses  ready 
aimed,  and  only  waiting  the  word 
of  their  commander  to  fire,  the 
unhappy  man  resigned  himself  to 
the  fate  which  appeared  inevitable, 
but  the  agony  and  distress  of  Mrs. 
Hendley,  and  the  cries  and  sup¬ 
plications  of  the  children,  had  a 
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most  unexpected  effect  upon  the 
leader  of  the  party,  and  the  scene 
was  at  length  terminated  by  his 
permitting  Mr.  Hendley  to  return 
to  the  carriage,  and  proceed  with 
his  family  on  their  journey.  One 
of  Mr.  Hendley’s  servants,  who 
had  in  the  first  instance  attempted 
something  like  resistance,  was  not, 
however,  included  in  the  mercy 
shewn  towards  his  master.  The 
rebels  dragged  him  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  where  his 
body  was  afterwards  found  disfi¬ 
gured  by  pike  wounds  and  shot 
in  several  places. 

I  A  case  of  crim.  con.  in 
*  which  Captain  Shulham 
Peard,  R.  N.  wras  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Lys,  an  army  surgeon,  de¬ 
fendant,  was  tried  last  week  at 
the  Winchester  assizes.  The  cri¬ 
minal  intercourse  between  Mrs. 
Peard  and  the  defendant  being 
clearly  proved,  the  jury  awarded 
the  plaintiff  four  hundred  pounds 
damages.  The  two  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Peard  gave  evidence  against  her  ; 
but  they  were  only  asked  a  few 
questions.  One  of  them  fainted 
away  on  coming  into  court.  They 
are  the  daughters  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  navy. 

Lady  Wallace,  on  Saturday  last, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Bond,  at  the 
public-office,  Bow-street,  charged 
with  having  assaulted  Georgiana 
Kelly,  at  her  ladyship’s  house  in 
St.  James’s-place.  The  prosecu¬ 
trix  was  recommended  by  her 
uncle,  a  respectable  linen-draper 
in  Hounsditch  to  her  ladyship, 
who,  it  was  stated,  afforded  her 
an  asylum,  from  humane  motives, 
till  she  could  find  employment. 
The  assault  was  clearly  established. 
Lady  Wallace  desired  that  one  of 
her  footmen,  who  was  present  on 


the  occasion,  might  be  examined, 
but  this  Mr.  Bond  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  fact  being  admit¬ 
ted  he  had  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  the  business.  On  this  her 
ladyship  burst  into  tears,  and  in 
strong  terms  arraigned  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  police  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  threatened,  that  when 
opportunity  offered,  she  weuld  go 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  France.  By  the  direction 
of  the  magistrate,  hm*  ladyship 
gave  the  girl  a  guinea,  and  the 
Warrant  was  discharged :  since 
which  Lady  Wallace  has  published 
her  own  affidavit,  contradicting  in 
every  material  circumstance  the 
evidence  of  Georgiana  Kelly 
against  her,  and  the  affidavits  of 
two  of  her  ladyship’s  servants  who 
were  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  when  the  plaintiff  asserts 
she  was  struck  by  Lady  Wallace  ; 
and  it  appears  from  these  state¬ 
ments  that  the  charge  against  her 
ladyship  was  equally  false  and 
malicious,  and  brought  out  of  re¬ 
venge  for  an  accusation  of  theft ; 
Lady  Wallace  having  had  great 
reason  to  think  she  had  been  rob¬ 
bed  of  several  valuable  articles 
by  the  plaintiff. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  boat  with 
several  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  on  the  river  for  pleasure 
near  Richmond  bridge,  ran  foul  of 
a  sailing-barge  and  was  sunk. 
The  men  saved  themselves  by 
jumping  on  board  the  barge,  but 
one  of  the  women  in  endeavouring 
to  make  the  same  attempt  wTas 
crushed  to  death,  and  two  of  the 
children  were  drowned.  The  other 
women  and  children  were  got  out 
by  some  watermen  who  saw  the 
accident  and  instantly'put  off  to 
their  assistance. 
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The  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
issued  an  edict,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  printing-offi¬ 
ces  in  the  kingdom  are  suppressed. 
No  work  can  be  printed,  and  no 
work  printed  in  another  country, 
can  be  introduced  into  Russia,  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  approved  by  cen¬ 
sors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
All  the  German  newspapers  are 
prohibited,  and  the  French  pe¬ 
riodical  works. 

The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  mutiny  on  board  the  Lady 
Jane  Shore  transport.  The  Lady 
Shore  had  on  board,  besides  con¬ 
victs,  eight  soldiers  of  the  New 
South  Wales  corps,  amongst  whom 
were  Germans,  French,  and  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  reprieved  on 
condition  of  serving  for  life  at 
Botany-bay.  They  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  while  the  mutiny  on 
board  the  fleet  was  at  its  height, 
and  formed  a  plan  to  seize  the 
ship  when  she  should  be  out  at 
sea.  Of  this  Captain  Wilcox,  the 
commander  of  the  transport  was 
informed  by  Major  Semple.  He 
complained  to  the  transport-board 
of  the  danger  of  proceeding  to  sea 
with  such  men  while  they  had  arms 
in  their  hands.  The  colonel  of 
the  regiment  was  sent  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  business ;  but  he,  per¬ 
haps,  hesitating  to  give  credit  to 
Semple,  and  from  the  benevolence 
of  his  own  heart,  entertaining  a 
better  opinion  of  his  men  than 
they  deserved,  over-ruled  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Captain  Wilcox.  In  this 
state  they  went  to  sea,  and  when 
within  four  days  sail  of  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  the  mutineers  rose  in  the 
night  on  the  second  mate,  who  was 
then  on  watch.  He  found  resist¬ 
ance  to  so  many  armed  men  to  be 
in  vain,  and  of  course  submitted 
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to  save  his  life.  They  then  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin  of  the  chief  mate, 
and  murdered  him  in  the  most  sa¬ 
vage  manner,  by  cutting  his  head 
off.  They  then  proceeded  past 
Mr.  Black’s  birth,  to  the  round¬ 
house,  where  Captain  W  ilcox  wras, 
and  demanded  admission,  which 
he  refused,  and  on  their  persist¬ 
ing  fired  a  pistol  at  them  through 
the  door  ;  on  which  they  instantly 
broke  the  door  in  pieces,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  a  manner  too  shock¬ 
ing  to  describe.  They  afterwards 
returned  to  Mr.  Black’s  hammock, 
and  without  the  least  warning 
thrust  their  bayonets  through  it 
in  several  places,  not  doubting 
that  he  was  in  it,  but  during  the 
disturbance  he  had  quitted  it  and 
concealed  himself,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  begging 
his  life  when  their  rage  began  to 
abate.  This  they  granted;  put 
him  and  ten  others  into  the  long¬ 
boat,  gave  them  a  compass,  and 
turned  them  adrift.  They  got 
safe  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they 
related  their  melancholy  story, 
and  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  hospitality  and  kindness 
by  the  inhabitants. 

Two  remarkable  edicts  have 
lately  been  issued  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia.  By  the  first,  all 
strangers  are  forbidden  to  enter 
the  Russian  dominions,  with  the 
exception  of  couriers  and  depu¬ 
ties  from  foreign  courts,  foreigners 
of  distinction,  and  persons  in  the 
Russian  service.  This  order  has 
been  so  strictly  enforced,  that  se¬ 
veral  merchants,  who  were  igno- 
norant  of  its  publication,  and  who 
have  since  arrived  by  water  from 
Lubec  and  Riga,  have  been  obliged 
to  return.  The  second  edict  com¬ 
mands  the  return  home  in  the 
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course  of  a  month,  of  all  young 
men,  natives  of  Russia  and  its 
provinces,  who  are  studying  in 
any  foreign  universities.  Confis¬ 
cation  of  property  is  the  penalty 
annexed  to  disobedience,  and  their 
friends  and  tutors  are  called  upon 
to  enforce  the  strictest  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  edict. 

Lieutenant  Dawson,  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Mil¬ 
lar,  suffered  for  his  crime  on  Pen- 
nenden-heath  on  the  27  th  inst. 
The  deceased  and  the  unhappy 
gentleman  who  has  his  blood  to 
answer  for,  were  old  and  intimate 
friends,  and  the  quarrel  which 
terminated  in  so  fatal  a  manner, 
arose  from  a  few  hasty  words  when 
seated  together  over  their  wine 
after  dinner. 

At  the  annual  Methodist  meet¬ 
ing  at  Bristol,  it  appeared  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Methodist  socie¬ 
ties  are  as  follows  :  Great  Britain 
85,055 ;  Ireland,  16,640.  West 
Indies,  11,986;  United  States  of 
America,  58,655  ;  Total,  172,386. 
<n  .  This  afternoon,  the  son 
of  a  tradesman  in  Totten- 
ham-court-road,  a  youth  about 
twelve  years  old,  playing  with  a 
pistol  which  had,  with  most  cul¬ 
pable  imprudence,  been  left  lying 
about  loaded,  it  went  off,  by  which 
his  brother’s  arm  was  dreadfully 
shattered,  and  the  child  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  shot  dead. 

On  the  24th  inst.  the  following 
horrible  transaction  took  place 
near  the  Exchange,  New  York. 
Madame  Gardie,  late  of  the 
theatre,  and  Monsieur  Gardie, 
whose  name  she  bore,  although 
not  his  wife,  were  found  dead  in 
their  bed-room.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  stabbed  her  with  a  new 
carving-knife,  under  the  left  breast, 


and  the  weapon  had  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  the  heart  that  she  must 
have  expired  instantaneously.  The 
wretched  man  must  have  then  at¬ 
tempted  his  own  destruction,  but 
not  so  successfully,  as  he  was 
wounded  in  the  breast  in  two 
places,  and  seemed  to  have  died 
in  great  agony,  having  fallen  from 
the  bed  on  to  the  floor,  which  was 
deluged  in  blood.  The  cause  of 
this  dreadful  act  is  said  to  have 
been  jealousy.  The  coroner’s  ver¬ 
dict  was,  that  he  had  murdered 
her,.  and  afterwards  committed 
suicide.  His  body  wras  imme¬ 
diately  interred  in  Potter’s-fields, 
and  the  remains  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  were,  in  due  time,  re¬ 
spectfully  buried  in  the  Catholic 
burial-ground. 

Drowned,  in  passing  the  river 
Don,  at  Barnby-down,  in  York¬ 
shire,  on  horseback,  on  the  10  th 
inst.  the  Hon.  James  Bruce,  son 
of  the  late,  and  brother  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Elgin,  M.  P.  for 
Marlborough,  Wilts.  His  pre¬ 
mature  fate  has  occasioned  the 
deepest  regret  among  the  circle 
of  his  numerous  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives. 

Died. — The  30  th,  at  his  house  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  James  Adair, 
Esq.  King’s  Prime  Serjeant  at 
Law,  M.  P.  for  Higham  Ferrers, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  His 
death  wTas  caused  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  which  seized  him  while 
walking  along  Lincoln’s-inn.  He 
was  assisted  home  by  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  passing,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours.  This  gentleman 
was  equally  distinguished  for  great 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  in 
his  political  capacity  for  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  Until  the  great 
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schism  of  opposition,  in  1793,  Mr. 
Adair  was  the  most  zealous  and 
the  most  intimate  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
political  and  personal  friends  ;  and 
although  when  that  gentlemen  de¬ 
clared  his  decided  and  enthusiastic 
approbation  of  the  destructive 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  the  steady 
good  sense  and  sober  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Adair,  would  no  longer  per¬ 
mit  him  to  adhere  to  his  party,  he 
did  not  become  the  passive  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  ministry,  but  on  every 
occasion  on  which  he  could  not 
conscientiously  approve  of  their 
measures,  he  warmly  and  elo¬ 
quently  opposed  them.  The  ta¬ 
lents  of  Mr.  Adair  were  not  of  a 
dazzling  and  overpowering  na¬ 
ture,  but  he  possessed  a  solid 
judgment,  was  a  cool  and  accu¬ 
rate  reasoner,  with  the  highest 
rectitude  of  principle,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  country.  A  forcible  and  im¬ 
pressive  speaker  in  the  House, 
and  a  powerful  and  weighty  ad¬ 
vocate  at  the  Bar.  He  was  the 
author  of  “  Thoughts  on  the  dis¬ 
mission  of  officers,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  for  their  conduct  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  and  “  Observations  on  the 
power  of  alienation  in  the  Crown 
before  the  1st  of  Queen  Anne, 
supported  by  precedents  and  the 
opinions  of  many  learned  judges  ; 
together  with  some  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  administration  re¬ 
specting  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland.” 

At  Vienna,  Field  Marshal  Ge¬ 
neral  Clairfait,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  House  of  Aus¬ 
tria  five-and-forty  years,  during 
which  time  his  fame,  his  zeal,  and 
his  fidelity,  were  rarely  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled.  He  particularly  distin¬ 


guished  himself  during  the  seven 
years  war,  that,  relative  to  the 
Bavarian  succession,  and  in  the 
last  Turkish  war,  where  he  gained 
upon  all  occasions  a  number  of 
the  most  signal  advantages.  In 
1732  and  1794,  the  two  masterly 
retreats  which  he  made  from  the 
Netherlands,  after  a  series  of  dis¬ 
asters,  drew  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  upon  him ;  but  his  fame 
attained  its  highest  pitch,  through 
the  happy  issue  of  the  campaign 
upon  the  Rhine,  in  1796  ;  after 
which,  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  lived  in  dignified  retire¬ 
ment.  His  last  illness  was  long 
and  painful,  and  proved  him  to 
be  as  much  a  hero  on  his  bed  as 
in  the  field :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  greatly  encreased  by  the  late 
and  present  unfortunate  situation 
of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and 
his  medical  attendants  attribute  its 
fatal  termination  quite  as  much  to 
anxiety  of  mind  as  bodily  disorder. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  caused 
his  remains  to  be  interred  with 
every  mark  of  public  distinction, 
notwithstanding  the  field-marshal 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried 
in  private. 


AUGUST. 

Mr.  Charles  Nowlan,  a 
man  of  some  property  and  s  * 
much  respectability,  has  been  mur¬ 
dered  at  his  residence  in  Greek  - 
street,  Dublin,  under  very  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances,  and  a  robbery 
committed  at  the  same  time  on 
the  premises  of  cash  and  plate  to 
a  considerable  amount.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  maid-servant  had 
been  on  the  morning  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  at  about  eight  o’clock,  to  get 
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her  candle  lighted  at  a  neighbour’s, 
and  she  asserts,  that  when  she  re¬ 
turned  home  three  men  issued  from 
the  house  in  a  very  precipitate 
manner,  however,  she  gave  no 
alarm,  although  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  might  have  naturally  caused 
her  great  terror.  After  a  short 
interval  she  went  back  to  the  same 
neighbour’s  to  announce  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  situation,  and  entreat  assist¬ 
ance.  The  body  was  found  lying 
near  the  kitchen,  with  a  wound 
on  the  head,  and  so  perfectly  cold 
as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  vital 
principle  had  been  extinguished  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  that  of 
her  absence.  She  has  been  taken 
into  custody,  together  with  a  re¬ 
lative  of  the  deceased,  against 
whom  the  only  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance  seems  at  present  to  be,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  murder  he 
had  been  seen  in  company  with  a 
clerk  who  had  formerly  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  of  the 
defunct  under  suspicion  of  not 
having  acted  faithfully. 

Lord  Henry  Paulett,  late  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Thalia,  who  was 
dismissed  his  Majesty’s  service  for 
striking  Lieutenant  Forbes,  is  re¬ 
instated  in  his  rank  as  captain  in 
the  royal  navy. 

Messrs.  Henry  and  John  Sheares, 
who  were  executed  last  month  at 
Dublin,  for  high  treason,  were 
sons  of  the  late  Henry  Sheares, 
Esq.  of  Cork,  M.  P.  for  Clogh- 
nakilty.  Two  of  the  sons  of  this 
gentleman  wrere  drowned.  Henry, 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  suffered 
for  his  crimes  at  the  age  of  forty; 
he  had  originally  been  in  the  army, 
but  afterwards  studied  the  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  as 
was  also  the  younger  brother  John. 
Unhappily  for  these  gentlemen, 


they  were  in  France  together  du¬ 
ring  the  most  dreadful  scenes  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  imbibed  those  opinions  and 
principles  which  ultimately  termi¬ 
nated  in  their  untimely  and  dis¬ 
graceful  end.  Flow  far  they  ac¬ 
tually  designed  to  go  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  clear,  even  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  from  sten  to  step  they 
proceeded  from  seditious  manifes¬ 
toes,  issued  from  Taylor’s-hall,  to 
the  demoniac  spirit  which  dictated 
the  merciless  proclamation  found 
among  their  papers. 
q  j  About  two  o’clock  in  the 

morning,  the  French  Gene- 
rad  Paraguay  D’Hillier,  and  Mon- 
sieurs  Antoirire  Hondout  Lamotte, 
and  Couttaud  Vullie,  his  aid-de¬ 
camps,  with  their  servants,  after 
landing  at  Portsmouth  the  dav  he- 

o 

Lore,  arrived  at  Lewes,  on  their 
way  to  Dover,  to  embark  in  some 
neutral  vessel  on  their  parole,  for 
France.  The  general  and  his 
suite  experienced  great  inconve¬ 
nience  from  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  chaises,  owing  to  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  races;  which  was  the  more 
distressing,  from  neither  himself 
nor  any  one  of  his  suite,  under¬ 
standing  a  single  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  from  their  journey  to 
Dover  being  in  their  passport  ex¬ 
pressly  limited  to  five  days  from 
the  date,  with  a  particular  prohi- 
tion  against  going  by  the  way  of 
London.  Mr.  Shelly,  however, 
becoming  acquainted  with  their 
difficulties,  exerted  his  authority, 
and  procured  them  the  means  of 
continuing  their  journey.  Gene¬ 
ral  D'FIillier  is  a  fine  looking  man 
of  three-and-thirty,  about  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  and  stout 
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m  proportion,  but  symmetrically 
formed,  and  remarkably  upright 
and  military  in  his  gait  and  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  he  wears  his  hair  short 
and  thick,  which,  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  pair  of  mustachios,  give 
an  almost  ferocious  expression 
to  his  countenance. 
rti  It  has  lately  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
that  where  a  sheriff’s  officer  takes 
civility  money,  as  it  is  termed,  by 
which  is  meant  a  gratuity  for 
keeping  a  person,  whom  he  has 
under  arrest,  in  a  spunging-house, 
and  not  carrying  him  to  the  county 
gaol,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest,  such 
money  may  be  recovered  by  the 
person  paying  the  same,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  sheriff ;  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  determined, 
that  wrhere  a  bailiff  takes  for  a 
bail-bond  more  than  is  allowed 
(which  is  65.  8d.  including  the 
stamp)  whether  it  be  under  the 
pretence  of  a  gratuity  for  accept¬ 
ing  the  bail,  or  otherwise,  the  she¬ 
riff  is  likewise  accountable  to  the 
party  in  an  action. 

The  famous  Count  de  Puisaye 
has  at  last  left  England.  Go¬ 
vernment  has  granted  him  land  of 
a  considerable  extent  in  Canada, 
near  Montreal,  and  has  supplied 
him  with  the  necessary  money, 
and  other  articles  for  cultivating 
the  ground.  He  sailed  last  week 
with  a  colony  of  thirty- six  emi¬ 
grants  or  Chouans,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  new  estate.  This 
man  has  acted  a  variety  of  parts 
during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  has  been  by  turns  a  consti¬ 
tuent  of  the  left  side,  a  federalist, 
a  republican,  a  Chouan,  and  a 
violent  royalist. 


On  Monday  night,  the  ~  j 
neighbourhood  of  Somer’s- 
towm  was  extremely  alarmed  by 
the  riotous  behaviour  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Irish  recruits  belonging  to 
the  17  th  regiment  of  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  who  were  in  barracks  in 
Chalton-street,  and  who  severely 
beat  and  ill-treated  several  per¬ 
sons.  On  Tuesday  afternoon, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  whole  party,  consisting  of 
fifty-one,  including  two  serjeants, 
were  marched  off  to  Billingsgate, 
and  embarked  on  board  a  Graves¬ 
end  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  regiment  at  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  but,  it  being  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  high  water,  the 
vessel  could  not  set  sail ;  on  which 
they  began  to  murmur,  and  at  last 
resolved-to  return  on  shore,  and 
go  bade  to  their  old  quarters  at 
Somer’s-town.  They  immediately 
put  this  resolution  in  execution, 
and,  all  the  way  .through  the  city 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner.  In  Gray’s- 
inn-lane,  the  riot  was  carried  to 
such  an  excess,  that  the  civil 
power  was  found  inadequate  to 
subdue  the  tumult ;  application 
wras  therefore  made  to  the  St. 
Pancras  association,  who  assem¬ 
bled  and  marched  to  the  spot  with 
all  possible  speed,  when  the  rioters 
dispersed,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
barracks,  whither  they  were  pur¬ 
sued  and  taken  prisoners  w  ithout 
bloodshed.  It  was  then  thought 
advisable  to  remove  them  to  dif¬ 
ferent  wTatch-houses  in  the  parish, 
where  they  remained  under  a  pro¬ 
per  guard  till  yesterday,  when 
they  were  re-conducted  to  the  bar¬ 
racks,  and  four  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  tumult,  among  whom 
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are  the  two  serjeants,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  house  of  correction 
by  Mr.  J ustice  Leroux,  of  Somer’s- 
town,  who  attended  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  About  four  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  remaining  forty- 
seven  were  conducted,  under  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  to  the  water-side,  to  be  again 
embarked  for  Gravesend.  One 
watchman,  wounded  in  the  affray, 
lies  without  hope  of  recovery,  and 
several  others  we  understand  are 
severely  wounded.  The  rioters 
are  all  very  young  men,  and  just 
arrived  from  Ireland. 

A  number  of  resolutions  highly 
honourable  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  have  been  entered  into  by 
our  Irish  prisoners,  confined  in 
France.  They  are  generally  and 
strongly  declaratory  of  loyalty  to 
the  king  and  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.  Many  hundred  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
have  also  publicly  avowed  their 
detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the 
rebellion  in  that  country,  declaring1 
obedience  and  submission  to  the 
higher  powers  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion. 

A  melancholy  circum¬ 
stance  happened  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  at  Puttenham,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Sumner,  were 
on  a  visit  to  Admiral  Cornish.  In 
the  morning  the  two  gentlemen 
rode  out,  and  on  their  return,  Mr. 
Sumner  finding  himself  somewhat 
faint,  lay  down  on  the  bed,  where 
he  had  a  violent  fit  of  tears,  which 
so  much  relieved  him,  that  he 
arose,  dressed  himself,  and  joined 
the  company  at  table  ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  seated  than  his  face  fell 
flat  upon  his  plate,  and  he  was 


heard  to  give  one  catch  in  Lis  throat 
as  if  sick  at  his  stomach.  On 
being  lifted  up  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  expired.  The  distress  of 
the  scene  which  ensued  may  be 
easily  imagined,  wrhich  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Sumner,  who  is  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  was  seated  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  her  husband  : 
she  was  carried  to  her  chamber  in 
a  most  dreadful  state,  and  great 
apprehensions  are  entertained  for 
the  event.  Mr.  Sumner  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sumner, 
Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

His  Majesty’s  third  regiment  of 
foot,  or  Old  Buffs,  having  been 
upon  hard  duty  in  the  different 
West  India  islands  for  two  years, 
w’ere  assembled  together  on  Brim¬ 
stone-hill,  St.  Kitt’s,  the  23d  of 
last  June.  The  first  act  of  this 
brave  corps  on  their  meeting  wras 
to  subscribe  five  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Buffs,  serving  in  the  West  Indies, 
cheerfully  given  by  them  for  the 
support  of  Old  England.  This 
sum  was  transmitted  accordingly 
by  Major  Kaye,  their  command¬ 
ing  officer,  and  paid  into  the  bank 
by  the  agent  on  Saturday  last. 

We  lament  to  have  to  state  the 
destruction  of  another  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  ships  by  light¬ 
ning,  together  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  crew.  This 
melancholy  event  is  narrated  as 
follows  in  the  last  accounts  from 
Bengal. 

The  Royal  Charlotte  and  Bri¬ 
tannia  lay  at  anchor  at  Culpee, 
three  or  four  cables  length  asunder, 
each  having  about  five  hundred 
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barrels  of  gunpowder  on  board 
as  part  of  their  cargo  for  the 
Cape.  A  thunder  storm  arising, 
the  crew  of  the  Britannia  were 
employed  in  placing  wret  swabs 
round  the  fore-mast  and  pumps, 
when  they  were  stunned  by  the 
explosion  of  the  Royal  Charlotte, 
and  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  the  wreck.  Every  soul  on 
board,  to  the  number  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty,  perished.  Among 
the  number  were  Mr,  Stoddard, 
chief  mate ;  Mr.  Barnard,  se¬ 
cond  ;  Mr.  Missing,  fourth ;  Mr, 
Saunders,  pilot ;  Mr.  Guthrie, 
carpenter  ;  Thomas  Collins,  cap¬ 
tain’s  steward ;  Stephen  Collins,  a 
Portuguese  gunner;  a  cook,  se¬ 
venty-five  lascars,  and  about  fifty 
women  and  children.  The  shock 
was  distinctly  felt  at  Calcutta,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles ;  and  the 
ring  of  one  of  her  anchors,  and  a 
copper-bolt,  were  found  about 
three  miles  from  where  the  ship 
lay. 


12th. 


This  morning,  about  two 
o’clock,  a  woman  confined 
in  the  Mayor’s-prison,  which  is 
over  the  court-hall,  in  Maidstone, 
contrived  to  get  out  on  the  roof, 
and  took  the  desperate  resolution 
of  leaping  on  a  house  below,  from 
thence  she  fell  into  the  street,  a 
distance  in  all  of  near  sixty  feet. 
The  noise  made  in  falling  created 
an  alarm,  and  she  was  taken  up 
and  carried  back  to  the  place  of 
her  confinement.  She  was  much 
bruised,  but  strange  to  say  none 
of  her  bones  are  fractured,  and 
she  appears  tolerably  well. 

One  of  the  heaviest  gales  of 
wind  occurred  at  Whitehaven,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  that  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  can 
remember.  The  sloop  John  and 


Thomas,  Kessick,  which  had  sailed 
from  Liverpool  the  preceding  day, 
was  forced  on  shore,  almost  at 
low- water,  near  the  north  wall. 
There  were  two  female  passengers 
on  board,  with  each  a  child,  (one 
of  them  an  infant  at  the  breast), 
and  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  This  was  about  seven  in 
the  evening.  The  tide  was  flow¬ 
ing,  and  the  wind  caused  such 
a  surge,  that  for  some  time  no 
boat  could  get  to  their  assistance, 
and  the  crew  remained  in  the  most 
distressing  situation,  having  lashed 
the  females  to  the  mast  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  their  being 
washed  overboard.  The  vessel 
unfortunately  grounded,  and  as 
the  tide  flowed  in,  it,  in  a  short 
time,  made  a  complete  road  over 
the  deck.  In  this  state,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed 
this  agonising  scene,  the  sufferers 
continued  to  survive,  and  about 
twelve  o’clock  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  preserving  them  all,  but 
just  at  the  moment  that  a  boat 
was  making  the  most  strenuous 
effort  to  reach  the  ship,  a  violent 
swell  of  the  sea  washed  the  girl 
off  the  deck,  and  the  two  children 
from  their  mother’s  arms.  The 
former  was  taken  out  of  the  water 
alive,  but  expired  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  in¬ 
fants  were  found  soon  afterwards. 
The  mothers  and  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  were  all  saved. 

The  four  antique  horses,  brought 
from  Venice  to  Paris,  are  to  take 
their  station  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  formerly  La  Place  de 
Louis  Quinze.  They  are  to  be 
harnessed  to  a  triumphal  car,  in 
which  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  is 
seated,  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  suitable  enclosure. 
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From  the  periodical  account 
published  by  the  Moravians  last 
month,  it  appears,  that  their  con¬ 
gregation  in  St.  Kitt’s  alone,  con¬ 
sists  of  1270  Negroes;  in  Anti¬ 
gua,  the  celebration  of  Passion- 
week  and  Easter,  was  attended 
by  many  thousand  blacks,  and  in 
the  year  preceding,  287  Negroes 
were  baptized,  and  285  admitted 
to  the  sacrament. 

.  ,  ,  On  Thursday  night,  at 
’  Liverpool,  a  little  before 
ten  o’clock,  a  terrible  gust  of  wind 
or  tornado,  came  on,  during  which 
a  ferry-boat,  with  a  boatman,  se¬ 
ven  men  and  boys,  and  one  wo¬ 
man,  going  to  a  vessel  at  the 
Slyne,  were  upset;  three  of  the 
men  were  saved  by  boats  belong¬ 
ing  to  flats,  two  vrere  picked  up 
by  a  flat  going  to  Runcoru,  and 
one  saved  himself  by  some  oars  or 
spars  which  he  tied  together  with 
the  handkerchief  from  his  neck, 
and  on  which  he  floated  until  the 
next  morning  at  six  o’clock,  when 
he  was  cast  ashore  near  Bank-hall, 
with  but  little  life  in  him,  but  we 
are  happy  to  find  he  is  likely  to 
recover.  The  boatman,  the  wo¬ 
man,  and  a  young  man,  foreman 
to  Mr.  Alley,  sail-maker,  were 
unfortunately  drowned. 

Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  sailed 
for  Hamburgh,  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  packet, 
from  Yarmouth.  Her  ladyship 
was  attended  to  the  vessel  by  her 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Henry  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  remained  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  till  the  packet  sailed. 

The  Cherokee  Chief,  recently 
arrived  in  England,  in  the  Isis 
man  of  war,  is  the  celebrated 
General  Bowles,  who  was  in  Lon¬ 
don  before  about  seven  or  eight 
years  since.  He  has  been  under 


an  arrest  for  several  years  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  contrived  to  get 
on  board  a  small  vessel,  which, 
on  its  way  to  this  country  fell  in 
with  the  Isis,  by  which  he  was 
brought  safe  over. 

Mrs.  Summerfield,  wife  ,  _  , 
of  William  Summerfield,  0 
servant  to  the  Queen,  was,  on  the 
10th  inst.  delivered  of  a  boy;  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  she  was  de¬ 
livered  of  another  boy;  and  at 
nine  at  night  she  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fine  girl,  all,  with  the 
mother,  likely  to  live  and  do  well. 
On  Saturday,  the  children  were 
half  baptized  by  the  names  of 
George,  John,  and  Sarah.  Her 
Majesty  sent  for  them  to  Lady 
Cathcart’s  house,  where  they  were 
taken  for  the  Princesses  to  see 
them.  Her  Majesty  desired  that 
two  proper  nurses  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  boys,  the  girl  is  to 
be  under  the  care  of  her  mother. 
Most  of  the  nobility  have  been 
to  visit  the  mother  and  children, 
and  have  all  contributed  liberally 
to  make  them  comfortable. 

On  Tuesday,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Wat¬ 
son,  who  came  over  from  the  West 
Indies  in  the  fleet  that  arrived  last 
week,  was  recommended  as  a 
lodger  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  who  keeps 
a  child-bed  linen-warehouse,  in 
Pope’s-alley,  Cornhill.  He  slept 
in  her  house  that  night,  and  about 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  a 
gentleman  called  to  pay  him  sixty 
guineas,  and  knocked  at  his  bed¬ 
room  door,  but  no  answer  being 
returned  he  was  supposed  to  be 
asleep.  A  short  time  after  he  was 
called  to  breakfast,  but  as  he  still 
made  no  answer,  a  young  man 
was  sent  into  the  room,  who 
found  him  hanging  at  the  foot  of 
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the  bedstead,  suspended  by  a  cord 
which  had  tied  a  trunk  belonging 
to  a  former  lodger.  He  was  cut 
down,  and  medical  assistance  be¬ 
ing  called  in,  he  was  blooded,  but 
without  effect.  Yesterday  morn- 
x  ing  the  coroner’s  inquest  sat  upon 
the  body  at  Batson’s  coffee-house, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 
was  a  native  of  Leith,  in  Scotland ; 
but  had  early  in  life  settled  in  J a- 
maica,  and  commenced  planter ; 
that  some  years  since  a  derange¬ 
ment  in  his  intellects  took  place, 
for  which  he  was  sent  for  advice 
to  America,  and  returned  quite 
recovered.  He  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  now  upon  business,  and  with 
a  view  of  forming  new  correspon¬ 
dencies.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who 
came  over  in  the  ship  wdth  him, 
that  on  the  15  th  of  July  they  were 
in  a  tremendous  storm,  and  nearly 
lost,  at  which  time  the  deceased 
was  so  dreadfully  alarmed,  that  it 
was  afterwards  observed  he  did 
not  recover  his  recollection,  or 
appear  to  know  always  what  he 
was  about  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage.  The  jury  of  course 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Lunacy. 
A  bill  for  1000/.  and  various  notes 
to  a  considerable  amount  were 
found  upon  the  deceased,  but  no 
relative  has  yet  appeared  to  lay 
claim  to  his  property. 

^  The  proposed  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  was  discussed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Academicians  this  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  designs  or  models 
of  such  of  the  members  as  had 
prepared  them  were  received.  The 


following  circular  notice  has  been 
issued  on  this  subject  to  the  aca¬ 
demicians  : 

Royal  Academy ,  Aug.  20,  1798. 

“  Sir, — The  Lords  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council,  having  expres¬ 
sed  a  desire  that  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  this  kingdom  should 
have  every  improvement,  which 
the  present  state  of  the  arts  can 
afford,  and  the  Royal  Academy 
having  agreed  to  take  the  same 
into  their  consideration,  the  pre¬ 
sident  has  accordingly  ordered  a 
general  meeting  of  the  academi¬ 
cians,  on  the  20th  of  September 
next,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  receive  the  designs  or  mo¬ 
dels  of  such  members  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  as  will  then  offer ;  which 
designs  or  models  are  intended  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee,  to 
be  presented  for  his  Majesty’s 
inspection,  previous  to  their  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  effect.  The  coins 
intended  are  as  follow  : 

GOLD. 

A  two  guinea  piece, 

A  guinea,  and 
A  half  guinea. 

SILVER. 

Five  shilling  piece, 

Half  crown  ditto, 

One  shilling,  and 
Sixpence. 

The  head  of  his  present  Majesty 
— The  arms  of  the  realm— The 
lion,  the  crown,  and  Britannia. — 
In  forming  the  designs  or  models, 
it  is  desired  that  attention  be  paid 
to  the  roundness  and  simplicity  of 
the  coin  ;  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  same,  and 
to  guard  against  the  wearing  or 
filing. 

John  Richards,  R.  A.  Sec. 
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The  Dublin  Journal  relates, 
that  as  Gilbert  Rawson,  Esq.  of 
Punchestown,  near  Naas,  was 
riding  by  his  own  demesne  wall, 
on  the  5th  inst.  about  two  o’clock, 
he  was  waylaid  by  a  band  of  as¬ 
sassins.  A  musquet  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  him  front  behind  a 
hedge  which  lodged  three  balls 
in  his  breast.  A  villain  leaped 
the  hedge,  came  close  up  to  him, 
and  discharged  the  contents  of  a 
blunderbuss  loaded  with  slugs 
full  in  his  face,  wdiich  shattered 
his  jaw-bones.  He  then  knocked 
him  off  his  horse,  and  beat  him 
on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of 
the  blunderbuss  till  he  concluded 
the  dreadful  business  was  com¬ 
pleted.  He  was  found  lying  in 
the  road  soon  after,  and  conveyed 
home,  where  he  lived  just  long 
enough  to  tell  by  intervals  the 
melancholy  story,  and  name  the 
assassin,  who  was  well  known  to 
him  as  a  man  resident  on  his  pro¬ 
perty  whom  he  had  often  relieved, 
and  to  whom  he  had  the  preceding 
spring  forgiven  a  robbery  of  four 
fine  fat  bullocks,  on  condition  of 
his  future  amendment. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  last, 
Mr.  Pincat,  surgeon,  in  Black- 
friar’s-road,  was  drowned  bathing 
in  the  Thames,  near  the  nine  elms, 
Battersea-fields. 

The  following  remarkable  death 
recently  occurred  at  Exton,  in 
Rutland  ;  a  young  man  was  in  the 
act  of  loading  a  waggon,  and  his 
foot  slipping  he  fell  upon  a  fork, 
w  hich  he  unfortunately  held  with 
the  points  upward,  one  of  which 
entered  his  mouth,  and  ran  into 
his  brain.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  upright  till  the  fork  was 
removed,  and  lived  till  night  in 
the  most  excruciating  agony. 


The  recent  storms  have  been 
particularly  severe  in  Kent,  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ties  :  an  extraordinary  and  pow^- 
erful  tornado  was  witnessed  on 
the  16th  inst,  at  Boreham-street, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Lewres. 
It  seemed  to  gather  in  the  north¬ 
east,  and  to  take  a  south-wresterly 
direction,  occupying  but  a  very 
narrow  space,  The  first  object 
from  which  it  met  with  any  resist¬ 
ance  was  Champney’s  barn,  the 
gates  of  which  it  forced  off  their 
hinges,  and  broke  one  of  them  in 
pieces,  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  barn  entirely  stripped  off  its 
roof,  and  left  scarcely  a  single 
rafter  standing.  In  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  field,  it  took  up  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  wheat-sheaves,  and  carried 
them  so  high  in  the  air,  that  the 
three  Charles’s,  off  Beachy-head, 
were  distinctly  seen  under  them 
by  several  persons  who  were  then 
at  Mr.  Montague’s  house.  The 
collections  of  loose  corn  wdiich  it 
wafted  in  the  air,  wrere  by  many 
at  a  distance  taken  for  large  flights 
of  crows.  The  stubble  in  the 
wheat-fields  through  which  it  pas¬ 
sed  was,  by  its  violence,  beaten 
flat  to  the  ground  ;  and  during  its 
continuance,  wdiich  was  about  ten 
minutes,  a  beautiful  water-spout 
accompanied  it.  On  the  22d  inst. 
a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  rain,  and  hail,  occurred 
at  Southampton.  The  lightning 
had  a  very  uncommon  appear¬ 
ance,  the  sky  opening,  and  large 
streams  of  electric  fluid  like  enor¬ 
mous  fiery  serpents,  seeming  to 
reach  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 
The  storm  extended  to  Spithead, 
where  a  seaman  in  the  transport 
service  was  struck  blind,  Which, 
with  a  horse  killed  by  the  light- 
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ning  near  Southampton,  were  the 
only  accidents  which  happened  in 
consequence  of  a  storm  which 
threatened  so  much  mischief. 

Letters  from  Berlin,  state  that 
Mr.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated 
English  traveller  has  arrived 
there.  He  came  last  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  which  places 
he  has  carefully  examined,  both 
with  respect  to  their  geographical 
and  statistical  situations,  and 
taken  very  accurate  maps,  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  correct  the 
errors  of  many  modern  travellers. 
He  has  a  great  number  of  Grecian 
coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  besides  manuscripts  which 
he  collected  in  the  Convents.  So 
considerable  a  collection,  it  is 
thought,  does  not  exist  in  Eng¬ 
land.  All  these  treasures  are  at 
present  in  the  Morea,  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  will  not  attempt  to 
transport  them  to  this  country, 
until  he  is  assured  that  the  French 
will  not  seize  them  as  English 
property. 

We  lately  narrated  the  loss  of 
the  Royal  Charlotte  East  India- 
man  by  lightning,  and  we  regret 
to  add  that  of  the  Princess  Amelia, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed,  by 
accidentally  taking  fire  off  the 
Coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  5th  of 
April.  Forty  of  the  crew  un¬ 
happily  perished  with  the  ves¬ 
sel,  but  all  the  officers  and  pas¬ 
sengers  were  saved.  The  des¬ 
truction  of  these  two  ships,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Raymond  and 
Woodcote,  Captains  Smedley  and 
Hanway,  which  were  taken  by 
the  French,  after  a  desperate  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  Tellicherry  Roads, 
will  stand  the  Company  in  little 
short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Mrs.  Brutton,  the  lady 
of  lieutenant  Brutton,  of  the  75th 


regiment,  passenger  in  the  Ray¬ 
mond,  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  face  and  shoulder  during  the 
action. 

A  young  man,  clerk  to  0  .  , 
Mr.  Sturdy,  an  attorney  *  *' 
of  New  Boswell  Court,  Carey 
Street,  was  yesterday  brought  to 
the  Public  Office,  Bow  Street, 
charged  with  committing  several 
forgeries.  Fie  had  lately  paid 
his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  property,  and  was 
about  to  be  married  to  her. 
With  this  view  he  purchased  a 
quantity  of  plate,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  value,  which  he  deposited 
in  her  possession,  towards  their 
commencement  of  house-keeping. 
On  Wednesday  morning  it  was 
discovered,  that  a  forged  draft  or 
order,  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  140/.  had  been  paid  by 
Devaynes  and  Company, bankers  of 
Pall-Mall,  who  are  bankers  to  Mr. 
Sturdy,  which  draft  was  dated 
the  20th  inst.  and  purported  to 
be  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  and  made 
payable  to  Edward  Shaftsbury 
or  bearer.  On  suspicion  of  being 
the  forger,  Robert  Ladbrooke 
Troyt  the  above-mentioned  clerk, 
was  taken  into  custody,  and 
examined  in  the  evening  before 
Richard  Ford,  Esq.  the  sitting 
Magistrate.  Mr.  Sturdy  attended 
and  proved  that  the  draft  wras 
forged  ;  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  prisoners  hand-writing,  he 
believed  him  to  be  the  forger. 
He  stated,  that  he  also  suspected 
him  of  forgeries  to  the  amount  of 
1500k,  which  he  had  recently  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  committed 
in  ffiis  name.  On  searching  the 
prisoner,  bank  notes  to  the  amount 
of  1701.  were  found  upon  him, 
and  property  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  was  taken  by  the  office 
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at  his  lodgings,  the  produce,  as 
is  supposed,  of  the  different  for¬ 
geries  he  has  committed.  The 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  to 
have  been  married,  on  hearing  of 
his  apprehension,  came  forward, 
and  related  her  knowledge  of  him, 
and  delivered  up  the  property  he 
had  deposited  in  her  keeping. 
He  was  committed  for  further 
examination,  when  the  other  for¬ 
geries  will  be  investigated. 

Wednesday  evening,  as  General 
Doyle  and  his  aid-de-camp  Capt. 
Doyle,  were  proceeding  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  to  embark  with  the  troops 
for  Gibraltar,  they  were  stopped 
by  two  highwaymen,  at  the  bottom 
of  Red-Hill  near  Ripley ;  one 
seized  the  horses’  heads,  while 
the  other  opened  the  door,  at 
Captain  Doyle’s  side  of  the  chaise, 
who  fired  at,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  wounded  him,  as  the  fellow 
roared  out  and  dropped  a  dagger 
fourteen  inches  long.  Captain 
Doyle  jumped  out,  and  pursuing 
the  man  with  his  sword,  the  ruf¬ 
fian  at  the  horses’  heads  fired  into 
the  chaise,  and  gave  General  Doyle 
a  violent  contusion  on  his  left 
arm ;  luckily  for  the  fellow  his 
station  was  so  close  the  post-boy 
that  the  General,  without  danger 
to  the  latter,  could  not  fire,  and 
therefore  reserved  it,  and  was 
getting  out  of  the  chaise  when  he 
received  a  second  shot,  which 
unfortunately  entered  the  thick 
part  of  the  thigh,  about  six  inches 
deep,  near  the  hip.  The  man 
then  ran  away  and  General  Doyle 
fired  after  him,  but  it  is  feared 
without  effect.  Captain  Doyle,  in 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
pursuit  of  the  other  villain  had 
a  thrust  at  this  one,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  only  gone  through 


his  clothes,  as  no  blood  was  to 
be  seen  when  the  spot  was  ex¬ 
amined.  General  Doyle  is  now 
lying  at  Ripley,  whither  Mr.  Rush 
the  Surgeon  is  gone  to  attend 
him,  and  we  are  most  happy  to 
learn  that  he  gives  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  wounds.  It  is 
hoped,  that  the  dagger  may  be  a 
means  of  discovering  the  villains. 

There  having  been  some 
disputes  in  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  relative 
to  the  choice  of  a  magistrate  at 
the  ensuing  election,  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  who  seems  equally  a  favou¬ 
rite  with  all  parties,  has  addressed 
the  following  epistle  to  the  Lord 
Provost. 

Edinburgh,  August ,  1798. 

My  Lord, 

It  was  with  very  sincere  regret 
that  I  learned  some  time  ago,  and 
which  has  been  confirmed  to  me 
since  my  arrival  here,  that  there 
existed  divisions,  and  difference 
of  parties  in  the  Council  of 
Edinburgh.  At  a  moment,  when 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  sub¬ 
ject  of  Great  Britain  to  lay 
aside  all  paltry  considerations, 
and  look  only  to  the  great  interests 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  good  citizen,  I  la¬ 
ment  that  the  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land,  should  allow  itself  to  be 
distracted  by  objects  of  so  inferior 
a  nature,  as  who  should  occupy 
this,  or  the  other  seat  in  the 
Council.  It  is  the  first  time,  since 
I  was  connected  with  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  that  I  have  perceived 
any  such  spirit  among  you  ;  and 
least  of  all,  should  I  have  expected 
to  have  seen  dt  at  a  time,  when 
Provost  Elder  presided  over  them. 
Delicacy  prevents  me  from  en- 
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larging  farther  on  this  subject ; 
but  I  beg  your  lordship  distinctly 
to  understand,  that,  in  so  far,  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
must  disclaim  all  professions  of 
friendship  from  any  persons  who 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  hurt 
your  feelings  at  the  end  of  your 
magistracy.  If  the  City  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  any  desire  to  close 
its  political  connexion  with  me, 
it  will  cost  them  no  trouble ;  a 
hint  from  them  will  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  as  that  connexion 
began  in  concert  with  you,  it 
cannot  continue  at  the  expense  of 
any  injury  done  to  your  feelings  ; 
and  your  lordship  is  at  liberty  to 
convey  that  sentiment  to  any  of 
my  constituents,  with  whom  you 
conceive  it  will  have  weight. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(signed)  Henry  Dundas. 

On  Wednesday  night,  or  early 
on  Thursday  morning  last,  came 
on  shore  in  a  thick  fog,  about 
one  mile  to  the  Eastward  of  John’s 
Haven  near  Montrose,  the  ship 
Ewrittie,  of  North  Shields,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Boswell  from  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  produce  of  eight 
large  fish.  The  ship  struck  a 
little  after  high  water,  and  drove 
on  the  top  of  a  long  ridge  of 
rocks,  where  she  stood  upright 
all  the  tide  of  ebb,  when,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  ship  masters 
with  all  the  boats,  fishermen,  and 
useful  hands  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  she  was  got  off  next  high 
water,  and  in  such  a  state,  that 
she  could  be  kept  with  the  pumps 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to 
Shields.  Too  much  praise  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions,  which  saved  so  valuable 
a  property. 

VOL.  XL. 
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At  the  Surry  assizes,  nine  men 
and  two  women  received  sentence 
of  death,  but  were  all  respited 
except  John  Alison,  Attorney,  for 
forgery,  and  one  other,  who  are 
left  for  execution.  At  the  Glou¬ 
cester  assizes,  four  criminals  were 
left  for  execution.  Three  others 
were  also  found  guilty  of  capital 
offences  and  sentenced,  but  after¬ 
wards  reprieved. 

Robert  LadbrookeTfoyt  c  c  , 
the  Attorney’s  clerk  sus-  n ° 

pected  of  forgery,  was  brought 
up  again  to  the  Public  Office 
Rqwt  Street,  to  be  examined  before 
Richard  Ford,  Esq.  the  sitting 
Magistrate.  When  examined 
on  Friday,  he  had  a  new  green 
coat  with  apparently  yellowT  metal 
buttons,  but  it  was  observed  to¬ 
day  that  he  had  no  buttons  on  his 
coat,  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
had  done  with  them  he  made  no 
answer ;  when  it  came  out  that  the 
buttons  were  of  solid  gold>  and 
on  his  committal  to  Tothil- fields 
Bridewell  on  Friday,  he  took  them 
off  to  prevent  his  being  deprived 
of  them  at  the  prison.  Upon  being 
questioned  by  the  Magistrate  this 
day,  he  invariably  maintained  a 
sullen  silence,  in  which  neither 
gentleness  nor  threats  produced 
any  alteration.  All  hopes  of  his 
giving  up  bis  accomplices  being 
abandoned,  John  Barker,  a  ticket 
porter  belonging  to  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
was  brought  in  and  charged  with 
being  concerned  with  the  pri¬ 
soner,  in  uttering  the  drafts,  well 
knowing  them  to  be  forged.  As 
lie  gave  a  very  contradictory 
account  of  the  matter,  he  was 
committed,  and  bis  wife  was  bound 
over  to  give  evidence.  On  the 
following  day,  Troyt  was  again 
brought  up,  and  fully  committed 
*F 
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to  take  his  trial  on  two  charges. 
The  ticket  porter  was  also  finally 
examined,  and  bound  over  to  give 
evidence  for  the  crown,  and  libe¬ 
rated  on  giving  sufficient  bail. 
Messrs.  Devaynes  and  Co.  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Sturdy,  the 
gentleman  in  whose  name  the  for¬ 
geries  were  committed,  have,  with 
great  and  praiseworthy  liberality, 
agreed  to  allow  Troyt  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week,  during  the 
term  of  his  confinement,  and  to 
give  him  twenty  guineas  for  the 
expences  of  his  trial. 

Yesterday  Captain  Peter  Long, 
who  was  capitally  convicted  at 
the  last  Admiralty  Sessions  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  being  found 
commanding  a  French  privateer, 
was  discharged  from  Newgate, 
in  consequence  of  his  Majesty’s 
pardon,  on  his  entering  into  a 
recognizance  with  sureties  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life. 

A  discovery  has  been  lately 
made,  which  promises  the  most 
important  consequences  to  navi¬ 
gation.  It  consists  of  a  compass 
and  latitude  instrument,  in  which 
we  understand  the  magnetic  fluid 
is  so  disposed  and  countrouled, 
that  it  shall  lie  truly  and  constantly 
on  the  meridian  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  other  instrument,  by 
a  similar  management  of  the  fluid, 
gives  the  latitude,  with  the  same 
universality,  in  all  seasons  and 
weathers,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
a  degree. 

A  curious  improvement  in  the 
art  of  gun  making,  nas  recently 
been  brought  to  perfection.  It 
consists  in  the  barrels  being  bored 
out  of  solid  pieces  of  steel,  instead 
of  being  forged  hollow  from  the 
iron  in  the  old  way.  These  bar¬ 


rels  in  addition  to  their  never 
bursting,  carry  closer  and  sharper, 
in  a  great  proportion,  than  the 
common  ones. 

Died — On  the  2nd  inst.  Daniel 
Webb,  Esq.  Author  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dissertations  on  Music, 
Poetry  and  Painting,  and  of  Lite¬ 
rary  Amusements  in  verse  and 
prose.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Daniel  Webb,  of  Maidstone, 
County  Limerick,  and  brother  to 
the  present  Dean  of  Kilmore. 

At  Liverpool,  while  performing 
the  part  of  the  Stranger,  Mr- 
John  Palmer,  Comedian.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  apoplexy,  but 
the  Physicians  who  attended  at 
the  time,  and  were  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  previous  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  case,  are  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  he  in  fact, 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  that 
the  attack  was  brought  on  by  his 
efforts  to  perform  his  duty  to  the 
public  in  a  most  unhappy  state 
of  mind.  He  had  recently  lost 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
fondly  attached,  and  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death  received  the 
melancholy  and  wholly  unexpected 
intelligence  of  that  of  his  second 
son,  a  youth,  whose  early  promise 
of  excellence,  had  centered  upon 
him  the  chief  hopes  and  affections 
of  his  father.  He  exerted  himself 
however,  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  although,  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  his  death,  he 
expressed  to  an  intimate  friend 
his  conviction,  that  his  heavy 
afflictions  wrere  hurrying  him  to 
the  grave,  he  performed  on  the 
Wednesday,  the  part  of  young 
Wilding  in  the  Liar,  with  con¬ 
siderable  spirit.  The  Friday  fol¬ 
lowing  w'as  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
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his  second  performance  of  the 
Stranger,  in  the  new  Play  of  that 
name,  and  during  the  two  first 
acts,  he  gave  the  part  with  all 
his  natural  talent  and  energy :  in 
the  third  he  appeared  depressed, 
and  to  act  with  great  effort.  In 
the  fourth,  in  the  scene  with 
Baron  Steinfort,  when  questioned 
relative  to  his  children,  he  ap¬ 
peared  dreadfully  agitated,  but 
rallying  for  a  moment,  endea¬ 
voured  to  proceed,  but  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him,  and  at 
the  words, 

“  Oh  God,  OIi  God ! 

There  is  another  and  abetter  world!” 

he  fell  upon  his  back,  heaved  a 
loud  and  convulsive  sigh,  and 
expired  instantly  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  or  a  groan.  For  the  moment, 
the  audience  supposed  it  to  be 
only  a  studied  addition  to  the 
part;  but  on  seeing  him  carried 
off  in  deadly  stiffness,  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  terror  became 
depicted  upon  every  countenance. 
Medical  assistance  was  immedi¬ 
ately  called  in,  but  every  effort 
to  restore  animation  proving  use¬ 
less,  Mr.  Aikin  the  manager, 
went  upon  the  stage  to  announce 
the  melancholy  event,  but  was  so 
much  overpowered  that  he  was  at 
length  forced  to  retire  without 
making  himself  understood.  In- 
cledon  then  took  his  place,  and 
communicated  the  dreadful  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  was  received  with 
a  general  burst  of  horror  and  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and  many  of  the  female 
part  of  the  audience  were  agitated 
to  tears  and  hysterics.  The  house 
!  was  speedily  evacuated  in  mourn¬ 
ful  silence. — As  an  actor,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  public.  In  the  gay 


parts  of  comedy  he  stood  unri¬ 
valled,  and  so  versatile  were  his 
talents,  that  he  not  onlv  was  sue- 
cessful  in  more  serious  characters, 
but  played  some  of  our  principal 
tragic  heroes,  such  as  usurping 
tyrants,  and  ambitious  villains, 
with  great  applause.  As  a  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  nothing  could 
exceed  his  tenderness  and  kind¬ 
ness  :  his  manners  in  private  life 
were  those  of  a  polished  gentle¬ 
man,  and  his  feelings  and  affec¬ 
tions  so  strong,  that  his  intimate 
friends  and  near  connections  were 
not  surprised  at  the  uncommon 
circumstances  of  his  death.  He 
has  left  eight  children,  who  in  a 
few  months,  have  lost  their  father 
and  mother,  a  brother  and  an 
uncle.  A  play  has  been  performed 
for  their  benefit  at  Liverpool,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  proprietor  of  the  Opera 
house,  has  given  a  free  night  for 
the  orphan  children  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
at  his  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  followed  the  example  of  his 
liberality  at  Drury  Lane.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  buried  at  Liverpool 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and 
a  stone  is  to  be  placed  upon  his 
grave  with  his  name  and  age,  and 
as  a  very  appropriate  inscription, 
those  remarkable  words  from  the 
play  of  the  Stranger,  which  he 
died  in  the  moment  of  uttering. 

At  Warsaw,  Prince  Adam  ^  ^ 
Poninsky,  ci-devant  T  reasurer 
of  the  Crown,  and  grand  Prior  of 
the  Order  of  Malta.  His  revenue 
for  near  20  years,  was  almost 
half  a  million.  He  had  resided 
for  some  time  before  his  death 
with  a  poor  peasant,  a  few  miles 
from  Warsaw,  but  expired  in  the 
house  of  an  old  servant  in  the 
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suburbs,  who  had  taken  him  in 
out  of  compassion,  and  to  shield 
him  from  the  persecution  of  his 
creditors. 


SEPTEMBER. 

j  t  The  following  melancholy 
*  accident  occurred  some  days 
since  at  Annesley.  Mr*  Edward 
Palmer  of  Bedworth,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  went  to 
meet  a  merry  party  of  near  rela¬ 
tions,  at  the  house  of  his  father  at 
Annesley.  They  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  one  of  his  children, 
a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  seeing  a 
gun  in  a  corner,  took  it  up  un¬ 
observed  by  any  one  present,  and 
not  having  any  idea  that  it  was 
loaded,  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
lodged  the  contents  in  his  father’s 
shoulder  and  neck,  who  notwith¬ 
standing  the  aid  of  three  skilful 
surgeons,  languished  till  the  next 
evening  and  then  expired. 

The  inhabitants  of  TenerifFe, 
are  in  no  small  consternation, 
from  the  appearance  of  a  new 
volcano,  which  has  lately  burst 
forth  in  the  North  West  side  of 
the  Peak ;  a  phenomenon  which 
has  not  been  seen  there  since  the 
year  1704,  when  two  volcanoes 
burst  out  towards  the  Town  of 
Oratava,  and  threw  out  such  a 
quantity  of  lava,  that  the  Town 
was  destroyed,  a  fine  harbour, 
which  then  existed,  was  choaked 
up,  and  other  considerable  damage 
done  by  it.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  alarming  earthquakes  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  also  occasioned 
great  mischief,  so  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  where  any  probability  of 


a  repetition  of  such  a  tremendous 
visitation  occurs. 

Glasgojv.  A  number  of  g  ^ 
young  folks  went  dowm 
yesterday  the  length  of  Halens- 
burgh,  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  in 
a  boat  belonging  to  Messrs.  True¬ 
mans,  Rope  Spinners,  here,  having 
on  beard  one  of  the  rope-spinners 
to  help  to  work  the  boat,  and  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  day. 
In  coming  up  the  river,  however, 
the  boat  unfortunately  upset,  and 
shocking  to  relate,  only  one  per¬ 
son  wras  saved,  by  catching  hold 
of  a  piece  of  floating  timber.  The 
names  of  the  sufferers  that  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  are  the 
two  Mr.  Truemans,  Miss  Sally 
Trueman,  their  youngest  sister  ; 
Mr.  Brown,  partner  of  Browm  and 
Bogle,  merchants  below  the 
Exchange ;  Matthew  Gilmour, 
writer;  and  Mr.  William  Dick, 
agent  for  the  Paisley  Bank  here. 
There  must  be  several  others,  as 
the  original  party  was  at  least  ten 
in  number. 

The  young  lady  wdio  absented 
herself  in  April  last,  and  wdio  has 
been  repeatedly  advertised  with 
a  reward  of  fifty  pounds,  returned 
to  her  friends  on  the  25th  ultimo, 
and  has  given  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  account  of  the  cause  of  her 
absence.  She  states,  that  wdiile 
walking  out  she  was  seized  by 
two  men,  who  forced  her  into  a 
coach  with  threats  of  instant 
death,  if  she  made  any  disturbance, 
and  tied  a  handkerchief  over  her 
eyes.  The  coach  proceeded  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  after  a  short  time 
she  began  to  recover  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  tried  to  call  out  for 
assistance,  wdien  one  of  the  men 
put  a  pistol  to  her  mouth  which 
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hurt  her  very  much,  and  terrified 
her  so  much  that  she  fainted 
away.  On  recovering,  she  found 
herself  in  a  room  with  the  two 
men  and  an  old  woman.  They 
told  her  she  was  taken  there  by 
orders  of  a  gentleman,  and  that 
every  kindness  would  be  shewn 
her ;  and  although  they  took  her 
own  money  from  her,  she  was  told 
the  gentleman  had  left  an  hundred 
pounds  in  their  hands,  in  order 
that  they  might  supply  her  with 
every  necessary  article.  She  re¬ 
fused,  however,  to  take  any  thing 
at  his  expence,  and,  while  she  re¬ 
mained  in  confinement,  borrowed 
a  few  things  occasionally  from 
the  woman  wdiile  her  own  were 
washed.  Her  place  of  detention 
she  describes  as  a  small  room,  the 
windows  of  which  were  strongly 
barred  with  iron,  from  whence 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  high 
brick  wall  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet.  Weeks  passed  on,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  was  civilly  treated 
by  the  woman,  and  occasionally 
saw  the  men,  who  still  adhered  to 
their  first  story,  that  their  em¬ 
ployer  was  determined  to  marry 
her.  On  the  25th  of  August, 
soon  after  dark  in  the  evening, 
the  men  came  again  and  informed 
her  they  had  orders  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  set  her  at  liberty,  as  he 
was  so  extremely  ill  that  he  could 
not  survive,  and  wished  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  she  wras  safe  with  her  friends 
before  his  death.  They  then  re¬ 
turned  her  her  money  which  had 
been  untouched,  and  binding  her 
eyes,  conducted  her  to  a  carriage, 
from  which,  after  driving  about 
an  hour,  she  was  set  down  in 
Gower-street,  and  the  carriage 
drove  furiously  away.  On  finding 
out  where  she  was,  she  made  the 


best  of  her  way  home  to  her  bro¬ 
ther’s,  where  the  feelings  her  un¬ 
expected  appearance  excited  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  de¬ 
scribed.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
a  very  respectable  farmer  in  War¬ 
wickshire  ;  and  w  as  on  a  visit  to 
a  brother  in  London  when  forced 
away.  Her  person  is  tall  and 
genteel,  and  she  is  reckoned 
handsome,  but  not  particularly  so. 
From  the  very  cautious  manner 
in  which  the  business  was  con¬ 
ducted,  there  is  not  at  present  the 
least  hopes  of  discovering  the 
parties  concerned,  the  lady  being 
unable  even  to  form  a  conjecture 
as  to  what  part  of  the  town  she 
was  carried  to ;  and  having  no 
admirer  or  even  acquaintance  in 
the  situation  the  gentleman  was 
described  to  be  when  the  men  set 
her  at  liberty. 

This  afternoon,  about  .  , 
six  o’clock,  the  north-east  4tlle 
bank  of  the  New  River  suddenly 
burst,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Hornsey-house  ;  and  between  that 
spot  and  the  part  called  Totten¬ 
ham  Freehold,  the  neighbouring 
meadow-lands,  for  a  circuit  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  miles,  were 
presently  inundated  and  the  lower 
part  of  them  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet.  The  part  of  the 
bank  which  is  completely  carried 
away,  is  about  nine  yards  in 
length,  and  the  rupture  goes  so 
low  as  within  eighteen  inches  of 
the  bed  of  the  river.  At  seven 
o’clock  the  water  at  Hornsey  wras 
knee  deep.  The  noise  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  water,  was  plainly 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  A 
great  number  of  workmen  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  repair 
the  damage,  which  may  be  so  far 
effected  in  the  course  of  this  day, 
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as  to  afford  the  metropolis  the 
Usual  supply  of  water ;  but  it  is 
thought,  that  to  make  an  effectual 
and  permanent  repair,  a  temporary 
change  of  the  current  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary. 

We  are  concerned  to  have  to 
relate  a  most  daring  and  appa¬ 
rently  unprovoked  murder,  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sneyd,  a  respectable  farmer 
of  Tutterbony,  County  Dublin, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Cooluck 
Yeoman  Cavalry.  The  deceased 
had  been  at  the  fair  of  Killsalla- 
ghan,  on  Saturday  last,  and,  while 
holding  familiar  conversation  with 
the  man  who  murdered  him,  the 
wretch  took  a  pistol  from  Mr. 
Sneyd’s  holster,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Through  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  event, 
the  perpetrator  of  the  horrid  deed 
escaped  immediate  punishment, 
but  he  will  not,  we  trust,  be  able 
to  elude  the  hands  of  justice. 

Three  ladies  from  Harrowgate, 
having  been  to  view  the  different 
curiosities  of  Knareshorough,  on 
their  return  incautiously  got  into 
the  chaise  before  the  post-boy  had 
mounted,  and  when  the  horses 
had  no  one  near  them.  By  some 
mischance  the  horses  took  fright, 
and  running  furiously  against  the 
corner  of  a  house,  the  chaise  was 
upset  and  dragged  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  ;  one  of  the  ladies, 
(Miss  Crosby  of  Frodsham,  near 
Chester)  had  unfortunately  her 
arm  out  of  the  window  of  the 
chaise  at  the  moment  of  its  over¬ 
turn,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
arm  was  literally  torn  from  her 
body,  and  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  at  least  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  place,  where  the  horses 
stopped,  and  she  was  otherwise 


dreadfully  bruised, especially  on  the 
face,  one  eye  being  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  other  ladies  es¬ 
caped  with  little  or  no  injury, 
though  the  chaise  was  broken  to 
pieces. — Miss  Crosby  has  since 
died  of  the  wounds. 

Early  on  the  6th  instant,  Mr. 
Oliver  Bond,  who  had  been  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
at  the  late  special  commission  held 
in  Dublin,  but  who  had  been  re¬ 
spited  during  pleasure,  was  found 
dead  in  his  apartment  at  the  New 
Prison.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  Re¬ 
port  states,  that  he  had  over  ex¬ 
ercised  himself  the  preceding 
evening  at  bail  playing ;  after 
which  he  ate  a  heavy  supper  and 
drank  freely  of  claret,  which  alto¬ 
gether  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
his  sudden  death. 

The  thunder-storm,  on  ,  q  . 
Sunday  night,  in  the  1# 
neighbourhood  of  Margate,  was 
very  awful :  the  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  were  so  great,  that  they  illu¬ 
minated  the  sea  to  a  considerable 
distance.  It  was  accompanied  by 
so  severe  a  gale  of  wind,  that  one 
of  the  Packets  coming  from  Lon¬ 
don  had  every  sail,  except  the 
fore-sail,  torn  in  pieces  ;  two  men, 
one  of  them  a  watchman,  were 
blown  off  Ramsgate  Pier  and 
drowned ;  and  a  Dutch  Galliot, 
used  as  one  of  his  Majesty’s  gun¬ 
boats,  which  had  left  Dover,  was 
greatly  damaged  in  endeavouring 
to  get  into  Ramsgate,  but  failing 
in  the  attempt  stood  out  to  sea 
and  fortunately  got  into  Broad- 
stairs  yesterday. 

A  barbarous  murder  has  been 
recently  committed  on  the  person 
of  Mr.  Marnock,  an  inhabitant  of 
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Paradise  Row,  Dublin,  a  man  of 
the  most  amiable  disposition  and 
excellent  character.  Some  gen¬ 
tlemen  having  called  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased  (who  was  gene¬ 
rally  an  early  riser)  in  the  morning 
on  business,  had  repeatedly  rap¬ 
ped  for  admittance  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  answer.  The  immediate 
neighbours,  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Marnock’s  habits,  thought  the 
circumstance  remarkable,  and 
after  a  little  longer  time  had 
Teen  spent  in  trying  to  gain  an 
entrance,  it  was  suggested  to 
break  open  the  door,  when  the 
unfortunate  man  was  found  on  his 
knees  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  with 
his  skull  almost  cut  in  two,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  done  either 
with  a  spade  or  a  hatchet.  It  is 
conjectured  that  he  was  murdered 
just  as  he  was  undressed  and  was 
going  to  get  into  bed.  The  house 
was  rifled  and  robbed  of  every 
portable  article,  even  to  the  sheets 
of  his  bed.  Mr.  Marnoch  was  a 
lone  man,  having  lost  his  wife  a 
short  time  before  :  suspicion  rests 
upon  a  gardener  in  his  service, 
and  his  female  servant,  both  of 
whom  have  absconded.  The  Co¬ 
roner,  Mr.  Alderman  Thorpe, 
held  an  inquest  on  the  body,  and 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  the  two 
above-mentioned  persons.  It  was 
evident,  that  after  committing  the 
murder,  the  perpetrators  had  sat 
and  drank  some  cordial  spirits 
that  were  in  the  bed-room  of  the 
deceased. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
the  immense  sums  gained  by  our 
Naval  Commanders.  The  public 
should  also  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  liberality.  The  wife  of 
Rowen,  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to 


Cayenne,  and  one  of  those  who 
are  now  arrived  in  England,  was, 
with  a  great  number  of  Priests, 
taken  some  time  ago  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Pellew,  in  a  French  frigate 
going  to  Cayenne.  She  had  sold 
all  her  property  in  France,  to  go 
to  join  her  unhappy  husband,  and 
had  with  her  about  three  thousand 
pounds.  Sir  Edward  has  given 
her  back  the  wdiole  sum,  and  has 
paid  the  sailors  their  share  of  it 
out  of  his  own  purse. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  the 
following  melancholy  accident 
happened  at  Petworth  in  Sussex. 
As  the  coachman  of  the  Earl  of 
Egremont  was  watering  a  pair  of 
horses  in  a  pond,  in  the  Park, 
during  the  storm,  one  of  them 
took  fright  at  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  plunged  into  the  water  be¬ 
yond  his  depth,  when  the  coach¬ 
man  perceiving  that  he  was  unable 
to  swim,  and  attributing  the  cause 
to  his  being  curbed,  followed  him 
on  the  other  horse  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  impediment  ;  but  in  the 
attempt  he  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  unfortunately  drowned,  with 
the  beast  he  endeavoured  to  save. 
The  other  horse  swam  and  reco¬ 
vered  the  land  without  difficulty. 

This  day,  John  Lad-  , 
brooke  Troy t,  was  indicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  forging  a 
draft  for  the  payment  of  751.  with 
the  name  of  Robert  Sturdy  sub¬ 
scribed  to  it,  on  Messrs.  Devaynes 
and  Co.  Bankers,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  said  bankers ;  and 
the  said  Robert  Sturdy.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  prisoner,  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
clerk  to  Mr.  Sturdy,  a  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  who  resides  in  Boswell- 
street ;  that,  some  time  ago,  the 
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prisoner  brought  to  the  house  of 
John  Barker,  Porter  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  some  papers,  and  left  them 
with  Hannah  Barker  the  porter’s 
wife,  with  directions  for  her  to 
give  them  to  her  husband  to  take 
to  the  banker’s,  which  he  did  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  received  at  the 
banking-house  of  Messrs.  I)e- 
vaynes  and  Co.  the  money  for  two 
drafts,  one  for  75k  and  the  other 
for  140k  He  took  it  made  up 
into  a  parcel  to  the  prisoner’s 
lodgings,  at  a  green-shop  in 
Whitecross-street,  where  he  left 
it  with  the  landlord,  who  duly  de¬ 
livered  it  to  the  prisoner.  It  was 
proved  that  the  drafts  were  in 
the  prisoner’s  hand-writing,  and 
that  Mr.  Sturdy  gave  him  no  au¬ 
thority  to  write  drafts  on  his 
banker.  The  drafts  were  paid  in 
bank  notes,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  five  pound  note, 
were  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner  when  he  was  taken 
to  Bow-street,  and  searched. — 
Guilty.  Death. 

Yesterday,  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  late  proprietor  of 
the  reading  room  in  Round  Court 
in  the  Strand,  appeared  before  a 
Magistrate  on  six  different  infor¬ 
mations  lodged  against  him  by 
virtue  of  the  29th  George  III.  sect. 
9  ;  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  “  if 
any  hawker  of  any  newspaper,  or 
other  person  shall  let  out  any 
newspaper  for  hire,  to  any  person, 
or  persons,  or  to  different  per¬ 
sons,  or  from  house  to  house,  he, 
she,  or  they  so  offending,  shall 
forfeit  and,  pay  the  sum  of  five 
pounds.!’  Francis  Gibbs,  stated, 
that  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
defendant,  on  the  2nd  of  May 
last,  and  there  having  read  a 
paper  called  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
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paid  to  the  defendant  one  penny 
for  the  same ;  which  being  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive  evidence  by 
Mr.  Estcourt,  Solicitor  for  the 
Stamp  Office,  he  rested  his  case 
here  ;  when  Mr.  Barry,  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  was  heard 
against  it.  It  was  at  length  mu¬ 
tually  agreed,  that  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  case, 
and  the  defendant  waving  all  ap¬ 
peal,  and  promising  never  to  be 
guilty  of  a  like  offence,  one  con¬ 
viction  only  should  take  place, 
and  all  proceedings  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  cease.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  fined  in  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds ;  which,  operating  as  a 
precedent,  several  other  persons 
were  fined  in  the  like  sum  ;  and 
thus  it  is  established,  that  reading 
rooms  of  this  description  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  afore¬ 
said  act.  ' 

The  Mayor  and  Corpo-  ^  j 
ration  of  Canterbury,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  arrival  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Charlton,  near  that 
place,  waited  on  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  with  the  freedom  of  that  an¬ 
cient  city,  which  they  presented 
to  him  in  an  elegant  gold  box, 
with  a  loyal  and  appropriate  ad¬ 
dress.  They  all  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  return  a 
reply,  expressive  of  his  acceptance 
of  their  attention  and  perfect  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
address. 

An  unfortunate  accident  hap¬ 
pened  on  board  the  Endymion, 
three  or  four  days  before  she 
came  into  Portsmouth.  Some 
pistols  lying  on  the  gun-room 
table,  Mr.  Thompson,  a  Marine 
Officer,  took  up  one  of  them,  not 
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supposing  it  to  be  loaded,  and 
presented  it  at  Mr.  Hogg,  a  Sur¬ 
geon,  saying,  “  I’ll  shoot  you  !” 
when  it  unfortunately  went  off. 
The  ball  entered  at  one  ear,  and 
came  out  at  the  opposite  side, 
carrying  away  part  of  the  tongue 
in  its  passage.  Mr.  Hogg  was 
sent  immediately  to  Haslar  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  hopes  are  entertained 
of  his  recovery. 

ojst  A  melancholy  proof  of 
the  violence  of  human  pas¬ 
sions,  when  not  under  the  control 
of  religion  and  reason,  has  re¬ 
cently  occurred  at  Bundoran, 
within  two  miles  of  Ballynamora, 
in  Ireland.  Two  young  men  had 
for  a  considerable  time  paid  their 
addresses  to  a  girl  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  she  discovered  a  parti¬ 
ality  for  one  of  them,  whom  she 
married ;  the  other,  smarting  with 
disappointment  and  urged  by  des¬ 
pair,  determined  upon  revenge, 
to  accomplish  which  he,  a  few 
days  after  the  marriage,  brought 
the  bridegroom  to  one  of  the 
rocks  on  that  coast,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  drinking  wine  together, 
when  he  first  knocked  him  down 
with  a  bottle,  and  then  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor, 
cut  the  unfortunate  man  from  his 
mouth  to  either  ear,  and  in  several 
parts  of  his  face.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever  a  great  difficulty  in  effecting 
his  atrocious  purpose  from  the 
struggles  of  his  victim,  he  exerted 
all  his  strength,  and  threw  him 
down  a  perpendicular  rock,  above 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  by  this  he 
was  much  bruised  and  cut,  al¬ 
though  not  killed  by  the  fall.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  discovered 
weltering  in  his  gore  by  some 
gentlemen  who  were  bathing ; 
medical  assistance  was  immedi¬ 
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ately  procured,  and  hopes  are  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  recovery,  though 
he  must  always  be  dreadfully 
disfigured  through  life.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  most  diligent  search 
has  been  made  for  the  perpetrator 
of  this  horrid  crime,  he  remains 
undiscovered. 

Yesterday,  James  Shaw,  Esq. 
was  duly  elected  Alderman  of 
Portsoken  Ward,  vice  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Hamet,  resigned. 

We  are  concerned  to  have  to 
state  a  fatal  duel  which  took  place 
last  wTeek,  in  consequence  of  some 
slight  disagreement  between  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lovinston,  of  the  Perth 
Highland  Fencibles,  and  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Rogers,  of  Limerick,  Mer¬ 
chant.  The  parties  met  in  a  field 
on  Roxborough  road,  with  their 
seconds,  and  both  firing  together, 
the  ball  from  Mr.  Rogers’s  pistol 
entered  his  antagonist’s  right  hip, 
of  which  wound  he  died  in  about 
four  and  twenty  hours.  Both 
gentlemen  were, natives  of  Scot¬ 
land,  men  of  amiable  tempers,  po¬ 
lished  manners,  and,  till  the  un¬ 
fortunate  dispute  which  led  to 
this  fatal  catastrophe,  they  were 
upon  the  most  friendly  and  inti¬ 
mate  terms  together. 

The  Dublin  papers  say,  that 
different  causes  are  assigned  for 
the  accident  which  lately  hap¬ 
pened  to  an  Ammunition  Cart, 
between  Edgeworth  town  and 
Longford ;  the  most  probable  is 
that  some  leakage  in  the  box 
which  contained  the  gunpowder, 
formed  a  descending  train  to  the 
ground,  which  took  fire  from  the 
collision  of  the  wheel  against  a 
flint.  Mr.  Edgeworth’s  whole  fa¬ 
mily  had  intended  to  go  to  Long¬ 
ford,  under  the  escort  which  at¬ 
tended  the  gunpowder,  but  were 
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most  providentially  delayed.  Mr. 
Murray,  the  young  gentleman 
who  commanded  the  escort, 
shewed  uncommon  feeling  for  the 
fate  of  his  companions  when  he 
went  to  Edgeworth  town.  Mrs. 
Edgeworth,  whose  carriage  was 
ready  to  convey  her  to  Longford, 
as  the  rebels  were  actually  ap¬ 
proaching  the  town,  forgetful  of 
her  own  danger,  instantly  em¬ 
ployed  herself  and  daughters  in 
making  bandages  for  the  sufferers, 
and  went  to  them  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  farmer,  on  the  road 
to  Longford,  who  had  afforded 
them  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power.  When  they  were  dressed 
they  were  put  into  the  carriage, 
and  the  ladies  proceeded  on  horse¬ 
back. 
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A  fish  of  enormous  size 


having  been  seen  for  se¬ 
veral  days  past,  swimming  in 
Southampton  river,  many  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  were  made  to  take 
it ;  at  one  time  it  went  up  the 
narrow  river  Itchen,  where  one  of 
its  pursuers,  Mr.  Richard  Evamy, 
of  the  New  Forest  Rifle  Light 


Dragoons,  fired  at  it  from  a  boat 
with  his  carbine,  and  lodged  a  ball 
in  its  side,  which,  it  afterwards 
appeared,  went  through  eighteen 
inches  of  solid  flesh,  upon  which 
the  fish  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  was  for  that  time  lost ;  it  was, 
however,  discovered  the  next  day, 
upon  the  mud,  near  the  village  of 
Marchwood,  the  tide  having  in 
some  measure  left  it ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  owing  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  it  had  lost  from  the 
wound,  it  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  reach  the  water.  In  this  state, 
three  men  in  a  boat  approached 
and  attacked  it,  forcing  an  iron 
crow  down  its  throat,  which  evi¬ 


dently  put  it  to  great  torture  ;  and 
lashing  the  mud  with  his  tail,  he 
threw  it  to  an  astonishing  height, 
and  the  three  men  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  crushed  by  its  force  ; 
but  after  repeated  efforts  they 
succeeded  in  killing  it,  and  by 
tying  it  to  the  boat  stern,  after 
much  labour,  towed  it  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Itchen.  It  proved  to  be 
a  whale  of  the  beaked  or  bottle¬ 
headed  species,  measuring  near 
25  feet  in  length,  and  18  in 
girth  ;  there  is  no  division  of  head 
from  body,  all  being  in  one  ;  the 
eyes  are  remarkably  small,  and  it 
has  a  snout  something  like  the 
beak  of  a  bird  ;  likewise  two  fins 
near  the  head,  and  two  others 
near  the  tail.  The  skin  is  very 
smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  lead 
colour,  and  the  weight  is  supposed 
to  be  near  six  tons.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  prize  to  the  fishermen  who 
caught  it,  as  they  have  exhibited 
it  to  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  who  flocked  from  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  to  see  this 
wonderful  natural  curiosity ;  and 
have  since  sold  it  for  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  to  make  oil,  of  which  it 
will  certainly  produce  a  very  large 
quantity,  it  being  in  some  places 
14  inches  deep  in  fat.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  enormous 
size,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
8  horses  and  40  men  could 
scarcely  drag  it  50  yards. 

Bridgewater  bridge  is  now 
nearly  completed  :  it  is  principally 
composed  of  cast  iron,  brought  in 
pieces  from  Colebrook-dale  in 
Shropshire,  by  water  carriage.  It 
consists  of  a  single  arch,  the  span 
of  which  is  seventy-five  feet ;  the 
road  way  is  twenty-four  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  including  two  paved 
foot-ways ;  it  is  lighted  by  six 
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lamps.  The  expenee  of  erecting 
the  bridge  is  about  four  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  collected  by 
an  additional  toll  on  all  the  turn¬ 
pikes  leading  to  the  town.  The 
former  bridge  had  stood  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  was  built  by  an 
ancient  lord  of  Bridgewater :  the 
new  bridge  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  in  the  kingdom. 

A  remarkable  comet  or  meteor 
was  observed  on  the  10th  instant, 
about  20  minutes  before  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Free  School  at  Alnwick, 
Northumberland,  and  another 
person.  It  appeared  in  the  south¬ 
west  at  a  considerable  altitude : 
at  first  it  was  no  bigger,  though 
much  brighter  than  a  common 
star,  but  presently  expanded  into 
the  form  and  size  of  an  apotheca¬ 
ry’s  pestle.  It  was  then  obscured 
by  a  cloud,  which  was  still  illu¬ 
minated  behind ;  when  the  cloud 
was  dispelled,  it  re-appeared  with 
a  direction  north  and  south,  with 
a  long  small  streamer,  cutting  the 
pestle  a  little  below  the  centre, 
and  issuing  away  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  It  was  again  obscured, 
and,  on  its  re-appearance,  the 
streamer  and  the  pestle  had 
formed  the  appearance  of  a  ham¬ 
mer  or  a  cross ;  presently  after 
the  streamer  which  made  the  shaft 
to  the  hammer,  or  stalk  to  the 
cross,  assumed  two  horns  to  the 
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extreme  point  towards  the  east, 
resembling  a  fork.  It  was  then 
a  third  time  obscured  ;  but  when 
the  cloud  passed  over,  it  was 
changed  into  the  shape  of  two 
half  moons,  back  to  back,  having 
a  short  thick  luminous  stream  be¬ 
tween  the  two  backs :  it  then  va¬ 
nished  totally  from  their  sight.  It 
is  Remarkable  that  every  new  ap¬ 
pearance  became  brighter  and 
brighter,  till  it  was  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  object,  all  the  other  stars 
in  comparison  looking  like  dim 
specks.  The  time  of  observation 
was  about  five  minutes. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  se¬ 
venteen  French  prisoners  effected 
their  escape  out  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.  They  had  made  a 
large  hole  in  the  wall,  through 
which  they  crept,  and  by  means 
of  a  rope  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rock  ;  fifteen  of  them  got  safely 
down,  but  the  rope  broke  with  the 
two  last,  and  they  were  so  much 
hurt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
into  a  house  to  get  their  wounds 
dressed,  where  they  were  detected 
and  sent  back  to  the  castle.  Par¬ 
ties  were  sent  out  in  all  directions 
in  order  to  retake  the  others,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  were 
brought  back  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  two  that  were  hurt 
have  been  sent  to  the  Royal  In¬ 
firmary.  A  person  in  the  west 
port,  who  is  suspected  of  aiding 
and  assisting  them  is  apprehended. 


Voluntary  Contributions. — Bank  Report  to  September  20th,  1798. 

Voluntary  Contributions  ••  . * .  .£1,514,933  12  9 

Assessed  Taxes . .  821,717  16  7 


Total....  £2, 336, 551  9  4 
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A  melancholy  circumstance 
took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
near  Dover :  as  some  artillery¬ 
men  were  firing  the  great  guns  in 
ArchclifF’s-fort,  one  of  the  shot 
unfortunately  struck  his  Majesty’s 
sloop  Osprey,  killed  two  men  on 
the  spot,  and  shattered  the  arm  of 
another  so  dreadfully,  that  he  died 
the  next  day.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales  hearing 
of  the  above  was  greatly  affected, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  care  to  be  taken  of 
the  wounded  man,  and  of  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  deceased.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  gun  had  been  pointed 
some  hours  before  it  was  fired, 
and  that  by  the  changing  of  the 
tide,  the  Osprey  was  in  its  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the 
English  missionaries  at  Otaheite 
mention,  that  a  whole  province  has 
been  ceded  to  them.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  ten  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  The  king  of  that  place 
seemed  so  highly  pleased  with  an 
English  infant,  born  soon  after  the 
missionaries  landed,  that  he  shewed 
it  to  a  number  of  his  subjects,  and 
indicated  his  delight  by  dancing 
it  in  his  arms.  A  school  has  been 
established,  where  the  children  of 
the  Otaheitans  learn  the  English 
alphabet.  The  labours  of  the 
carpenters  and  smiths  are  looked 
at  bv  the  inhabitants  with  asto- 
nishment.  The  bread-fruit  is  made 
use  of  in  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  but  nothing  is  said  to  stag¬ 
ger  the  Otaheitans  so  much  as  the 
ceremony  and  conditions  of  mar¬ 
riage,  as  practised  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans. 

Saturday  night,  James  Bond, 
a  carpenter,  in  Dean-street,  West¬ 
minster,  came  home  in  liquor,  and 


having  words  with  his  wife,  beat 
her  on  the  back  part  of  her  head 
with  a  mallet,  which  fractured  her 
skull,  and  occasioned  her  death. 
He  was  immediately  secured,  and 
taken  to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell. 
The  wretched  man  is  nearly  se¬ 
venty  years  old. 

This  day  a  common-hall  , 
was  held  at  Guildhall  for 
the  election  of  a  Lord  Mayor  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Recorder 
having  stated  to  the  livery  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  business  for  which 
they  were  convened,  the  Common 
Serjeant  called  over  the  names  of 
the  different  gentlemen  who  had 
served  the  office  of  sheriff.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Alderman  Coombe 
and  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn,  were 
received  with  loud  applauses,  and 
it  was  declared,  that  the  voice  of 
the  livery  was  in  favour  of  those 
two  gentlemen.  Mr.  Alderman 
Newman  previously  declined  the 
contest.  The  Court  of  Aider- 
men  retired  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  at  their  return  the  Re¬ 
corder  said  their  choice  had  fallen 
on  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn,  who 
was  immediately  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  mayoralty.  Mr. 
Alderman  Coombe  said,  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  sufficiently  gratified  by 
the  approbation  of  the  livery. 
The  shew  af  hands  having  pre¬ 
ponderated  in  his  favour.  He 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  for  the  preference 
which  they  had  shewn  ;  perhaps 
their  choice  had  fallen  upon  a  wor¬ 
thier,  though  a  junior  alderman 
than  himself.  He  should  conti¬ 
nue  his  exertions  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  livery,  and  he  pledged 
himself  that  the  event  of  the  day 
should  excite  no  animosity  in  his 
breast  against  any  individual  what- 
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ever.  The  number  that  voted 
were  twenty — fifteen  for  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Carr  Glynn,  and  five  for 
Harvey  Coombe,  Esq. 

Last  Monday,  the  following 
circumstance  occurred  at  New- 
haven,  near  Lewes :  the  press- 
gang  of  that  place  having,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  information  from 
their  captain,  taken  into  custody 
two  men  who  had  improperly 
quitted  their  service  on  board  the 
Hind  cutter,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  rendezvous,  one  of  them 
named  Hemming,  after  being  re¬ 
freshed  with  some  bread  and 
cheese  and  ale,  having,  unob¬ 
served,  contrived  to  get 'free  of 
his  handcuffs,  on  a  sudden  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  stabbed  one 
of  the  gang  between  the  hip-bone 
and  short  rib  with  a  knife,  and 
ripped  up  his  belly  so  dreadfully 
that  his  bowels  came  out.  He 
then  went  to  his  companion  and 
swore  that  if  he  did  not  exert 
himself  to  escape  as  he  had  done, 
he  would  rip  him  up  also,  and 
daring  any  one  to  molest  him  un¬ 
der  pain  of  similar  punishment, 
he  escaped  out  of  the  house  and 
ran  off’,  but  had  not  gone  far  be¬ 
fore  he  was  stopped  by  a  serjeant 
of  militia,  whom  he  also  stabbed 
and  cut  across  the  belly,  and  in 
the  scuffle  which  ensued  gave  him 
three  wounds  on  the  back,  but 
people  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  serjeant,  he  was  secured, 
and  taken  back  to  the  rendezvous, 
and  the  next  day  brought  before 
Henry  Shelly,  Esq.  of  Lewes, 
who  committed  him  to  the  House 
of  Correction  for  further  exami¬ 
nation.  He  informed  the  magis¬ 
trate  that  his  father  lived  in  Shore¬ 
ditch,  in  the  service  of  a  carman, 


and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  sea 
by  the  Marine  Society.  Every 
assistance  was  given  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  men,  but  one  of  them,  named 
Pope,  belonging  to  the  gang,  ex¬ 
pired  in  two  days.  The  coroner’s 
jury  sat  upon  the  body,  and  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  committed  by  the  co¬ 
roner  to  Horsham  gaol,  to  take 
his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  serjeant  is  out 
of  danger. 

Last  week,  a  most  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  on  board  the  Joseph  and 
Mary,  of  South  Shields,  then  ly¬ 
ing  at  anchor  near  the  Mill-dam. 
Immediate  assistance  being  got, 
the  ship  was  towed  out  from 
amongst  the  others,  only  setting 
one  vessel  near  her  partially  on 
fire,  which  was  soon  got  under. 
The  flood-tide  then  making,  and 
the  wind  being  from  the  south¬ 
east,  she  was  got  over  to  the 
north  side  of  the  water,  and  her 
anchor  let  go  over  to  Dortwick- 
sand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coble 
Dean,  and  the  great  guns,  six  in 
number,  all  of  which  were  shotted, 
pointed  forwards  down  the  river, 
and  slanting  over  the  ship’s  quar¬ 
ter,  up  the  river.  The  fire-en¬ 
gines  from  North  and  South 
Shields  were  got  into  large  boats, 
and  began  to  play  upon  the  fire ; 
but  few  people  durst  approach  the 
awful  scene  until  the  guns  were 
off,  the  shots  of  which  happily 
did  no  damage.  After  two  hours 
exertion  the  fire  was  got  under, 
and  the  ship  scuttled  and  sunk  on 
the  land.  She  was  consumed  en¬ 
tirely  abaft  to  nearly  the  water’s 
edge,  but  the  fore-part  did  not 
suffer  so  much.  The  fire  broke 
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out,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  a  candle 
being  left  burning  near  some 
oakum  in  the  gun-room. 

Died. — At  Somer’s-town,  aged 
106,  Elizabeth  Reid. 

At  his  house  in  Park-street, 
Windsor,  in  his  84th  year,  Owen 
Salusbury  Brereton,  Esq.  many 
years  Recorder  of  Liverpool, 
F.  R.  and  A.  S.  S.  and  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  was  going  to  Egham  races, 
when  he  dropped  down  in  a  fit  and 
soon  expired.  Fie  was  buried  in 
St.  George’s-cliapel,  Windsor,  on 
the  22d  inst.  He  represented  the 
borough  of  Ilchester  in  one  par¬ 
liament,  and  was  an  early  member 
and  vice-president  of  the  society 
of  arts  and  commerce,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  charitable  and  literary 
societies.  The  recordership  of 
Liverpool  was  held  by  him  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  is 
left,  after  the  death  of  his  widow, 
to  Mrs.  Brand,  sister  to  Sir  Harry 
Trelawny,  Bart,  who  was  his 
ward.  He  had  an  estate  in  Flint¬ 
shire,  and  was  constable  of  Flint 
Castle,  a  sinecure  place.  He  was 
elected  F.  A.  S.  in  17  63;  and  in 
the  Archseologia  II.  80,  is  a  pa¬ 
per  of  his  observations  on  Peter 
Collinson’s  account  of  the  Round 
Towers  in  Ireland,  I.  305.  In 
III.  Ill,  is  his  tour  through 
South  Wales;  p.  154,  extracts 
from  Henry  Vlllth’s  household- 
book  ;  account  of  a  painted  win¬ 
dow  in  Brereton  Church,  Cheshire, 
IX.  368 ;  a  non-descript  coin  of 
Philip,  King  of  France,  X.  463. 
In  a  Roman  Station,  called  Croes 
Atti,  on  Mr.  Brereton’s  estate, 
his  horse  once  kicked  up  several 
Roman  antiquities,  engraved  and 


described  in  Pennant’s  Welsh 
Tour,  I.  51,  52.  67—73.  Mr. 
Brereton  married  one  of  the  Whit¬ 
mores  of  Shropshire,  by  whom  he 
had  five  children,  who  all  died 
young. 


OCTOBER. 

On  Monday  night,  the  ^ 
houses  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Narraghmore, 
county  of  Kildare,  were  attacked 
by  the  rebels,  who  plundered 
them,  the  inhabitants  having  saved 
themselves  by  a  timely  flight. 
The  banditti  then  proceeded  to 
Glassenly,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
James  Rawson,  Esq.  Captain  of 
the  A  thy  Royal  Infantry,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
building  and  furniture  were  con¬ 
sumed.  Three  old  Protestant 
women  and  a  man,  who  had  fled 
there  for  protection,  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  morning  of  the 
27th  ult.  exhibited  one  of  the 
most  shocking  spectacles  which 
has  perhaps  been  seen  during  the 
rebellion.  A  family  of  four  per¬ 
sons  of  the  name  of  O’Brien,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  brothers,  a  sister, 
and  a  young  man,  a  cousin,  who 
lived  in  a  village,  called  Bally- 
knockin,  in  the  county  of  Wick¬ 
low,  were  attacked  at  night,  when 
in  bed,  by  a  number  of  persons 
armed  with  pikes ;  they  forced 
the  doors,  and  having  secured  the 
female  in  an  upper  room,  dragged 
the  three  men  to  one  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  their  own  farm,  stab¬ 
bed  them  with  innumerable  wounds 
to  death,  and  so  disfigured  one  of 
the  bodies  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  recognise  it.  They 
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then  proceeded  to  destroy  every 
thing  in  the  house,  and  carried  off 
all  the  valuable  and  portable  ar¬ 
ticles  they  could  find.  The  young 
woman  whom  they  had  confined 
received  no  other  injury.  In  the 
morning  the  dead  bodies  were 
found  before  the  house,  a  horrid 
spectacle. 

Yesterday  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al¬ 
derman  Boydell,  and  three  others, 
city  officers,  appeared  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  to  present  the  new 
Sheriffs  to  the  Cursitor  Baron. 
The  ceremony  of  swearing  the 
old  Sheriffs  to  the  truth  of  their 
account,  and  the  appointment  of 
Under-sheriffs  being  finished,  the 
feudal  ceremony  of  chopping  the 
sticks  for  a  tenement,  called  the 
Moor,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and 
telling  the  horse-shoes  and  sixty- 
one  nails  for  a  tenement,  called 
the  Forge,  near  Temple-bar,  was 
performed  by  Alderman  Sir  John 
Earner ;  and  then  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  returned 
to  the  London  Tavern,  where  they 
partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner. 

A  curious  circumstance  occur¬ 
red  while  the  rebels  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Killala ;  they  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  by  an  officer  of  their 
number,  named  M‘Guire,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dean  Thompson,  (who 
was  pledged  for  their  safe  return) 
into  the  town  of  Castlebar ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  learn  in 
what  manner  their  prisoners  were 
treated ;  they  were  accordingly 
permitted  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
the  town,  and  the  report  which 
they  made  is  said  to  have  given 
great  satisfaction. 

Hondon,  a  French  sculptor  of 
eminence,  has  lately  finished  a 
very  fine  bust  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  To  be  enabled  to  execute 


the  likeness,  the  artist  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  lived  for  six 
months  in  Washington’s  family. 
The  simple  costume  of  the  figure 
has  been  much  criticised  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  taste  is  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  the  Americans  wished  to 
contemplate  a  Roman  hero,  deco¬ 
rated  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
conqueror,  whereas  Hondon,  on 
the  contrary,  aimed  at  represent¬ 
ing  the  protector  of  the  Arts,  of 
Peace,  and  of  Liberty.  It  was 
the  interposition  of  Washington 
himself  which  decided  in  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  that  the  idea  of 
the  artist  should  be  executed. 
The  figure  is  arranged  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  noble  habit  of  a  man  in 
rural  life,  a  light  plaited  vest, 
half  buttoned,  sandals  on  his  feet, 
with  a  cloak  fastened  on  his  breast, 
and  flowing  over  his  shoulders  and 
back,  as  if  to  protect  him  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
One  hand  is  supported  by  a  staff ; 
the  other  rests  on  the  republican 
fasces  crowned  with  a  cap  of 
liberty.  At  his  feet  is  a  plough. 

This  day  the  Court  of  9 . 
Common  Council  was  attend-  °(  * 
ed  by  two  hundred  members.  The 
business  was  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  reading  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  he  had  received  from 
Admiral  Nelson,  viz. 

Vanguard,  Mouth  of  the  Nile , 
August  8,  1798. 

“  My  Lord, — Having  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  a  freeman  of  the 
city  of  London,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  to  your  lordship  the 
sword  of  the  commanding  French 
Admiral,  Monsieur  Blanquet,  who 
survived  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  request  that  the  city  of 
London  will  honour  me  by  the  ac- 
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ceptance  of  it,  as  a  remembrance, 
that  Britannia  still  rules  the  waves ; 
which  that  she  may  ever  do,  is  the 
Fervent  prayer  of  your  lordship’s 
Most  obedient  servant, 

Horatio  Nelson. 

Rt .  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London .” 

A  tumult  of  applause  imme¬ 
diately  followed  the  reading  of 
the  letter ;  and  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Deputy  Leeky,  the  sword 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  among 
the  city  regalia.  The.  thanks  of 
the  court  were  then  unanimously 
voted  to  Admiral  Lord  Nelson, 
and  to  the  officers  and  the  seamen 
under  his  command. 

^  ^  Y  ester  day,  the  Lord  Mayor, 

sixteen  Aldermen,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  Common  Council- 
men,  attended  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Leeky,  presented  a  report  re¬ 
specting  the  French  Admiral’s 
sword.  After  a  short  debate,  the 
court  ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  a 
very  elegant  glass  case,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Council-room,  with  the  following 
inscription  upon  a  marble  tablet : 

The  Sword  of  Monsieur  Blanquet , 
the  commanding  French  Ad¬ 
miral,  in  the  glorious  victory  off 
the  Nile,  on  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1798. — Presented  to  this 
Court  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 

Resolved — That  a  sword  of  the 

value  of  200  guineas  be  presented 

to  Rear  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  by 

this  Court,  as  a  testimony  of  the 

high  esteem  they  entertain  of  his 

public  services  to  this  city,  and  to 

the  whole  empire. 

That  the  Lord  Mavor  be  re- 

*/ 

quested  to  provide  and  present  the 


said  sword  to  Rear  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson. 

That  the  Freedom  of  the  City 
of  London  be  presented  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Berry  in  a  gold  box  of  100 
guineas  value,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  high  esteem  entertained  of  his 
gallant  behaviour  on  the  1st  of 
August  last. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Court 
be  given  to  all  the  other  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  for  the  un¬ 
daunted  bravery  and  steady  con¬ 
duct  which  they  exhibited  on  that 
memorable  day. 

All  these  motions  were  carried 
unanimously,  and  with  repeated 
bursts  of  applause. 

That  beautiful  edifice  Wanstead 
church,  Essex,  was  last  week  rob¬ 
bed  of  all  its  elegant  and  valuable 
communion-plate,  and  the  pulpit, 
desk,  &e.  stripped  of  their  hand¬ 
some  velvet  coverings.  The  sa¬ 
crilegious  villains  drank  all  the 
wine  designed  for  the  Holy  Sa¬ 
crament,  leaving  the  bottles  broken 
and  strewed  about  the  church,  in 
which  they  also  left  a  lighted 
candle,  which  providentially  did 
no  mischief.  The  gang  consisted 
of  sixteen,  six  of  whom  are  in 
custody,  and  it  is  hoped  the  rest 
will  soon  be  taken. 

The  accounts  of  the  ravages  of 
the  yellow  fever  brought  by  the 
Halifax  and  New  York  mails,  are 
most  distressing.  At  Philadel¬ 
phia,  sixty  persons  died  in  a  day, 
upon  an  average,  when  the  last 
returns  were  made  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  had  so  greatly  increased,  that 
they  had  ceased  to  give  it  pub¬ 
licity  ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  pestilence, 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  night.  The  distemper 
had  made  nearly  as  mortal  a  pro- 
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gress  at  New  York,  where  about 
twenty  persons  died  every  day, 
and  all  the  principal  families  had 
deserted  the  city.  Not  a  single 
person  was  to  be  met  in  the  streets 
without  a  handful  of  segars,  and 
one  smoaking  in  the  mouth  as  a 
precaution  against  the  disease. 
At  Boston  this  dreadful  scourge 
had  also  began  shew  itself,  and 
was  spreading  rapidly. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  the  victory  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  at  Constantinople, 
the  Grand  Seignior  directed  a  su¬ 
perb  diamond  aigrette  (called  a 
chelengk,  or  plume  of  triumph), 
taken  from  one  of  the  imperial 
turbans,  to  be  sent  to  Admiral 
Nel  son,  together  with  a  sable  fur 
pelisse  of  the  first  quality.  He 
directed  also  a  purse  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  sequins  to  be  distributed 
among  the  British  seamen  who 
were  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  These  presents  are  to  be 
conveyed  in  a  Turkish  frigate. 
Mr.  Smith,  his  Majesty’s  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Constantinople, 
has  received  an  official  notification 
of  these  gifts  from  “  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  powerful,  formidable, 
and  most  magnificent  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior.”  This  paper  concludes  with 
a  hope  that,  “  as  the  English  mi¬ 
nister  is  constantly  zealous  to  con¬ 
tribute,  by  his  endeavours,  to  the 
encrease  of  friendship  between  the 
two  courts,  he  will  not  fail  to 
make  this  circumstance  known  to 
his  court,  nor  to  solicit  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  powerful  and  most 
august  King  of  England  for  the 
said  Admiral  Nelsdn  to  put  on 
and  wear  the  said  aigrette  and  pe¬ 
lisse.” 

On  the  25th  ult.  a  tremendous 
gale  came  on  at  Halifax,  in 
"  VOL.  XL. 


Nova  Scotia,  between  four  and 
five  p.  m.  The  vessels  in  the  har¬ 
bour  prepared  to  sustain  it  by 
striking  their  top-gallant-masts, 
yards,  &c.  letting  go  their  best 
anchors,  and  exerting  every  means 
which  might  best  enable  them  to 
withstand  its  fury;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  precautions  se¬ 
veral  accidents  occurred,  for  the 
gale  increased  with  the  most  ter¬ 
rific  violence,  and  veering  from 
the  eastward  blew  directly  up  the 
harbour,  and  the  waves  dashed 
almost  every  thing  to  pieces  which 
opposed  them.  The  tide  which 
should  have  turned  at  eight  o’clock 
continued  to  flow  till  nearly  nine. 
The  wharfs  were  all  under  water, 
and  their  timbers  began  to  give 
way.  The  moon,  which  occasion¬ 
ally  broke  through  the  clouds, 
disclosed  a  prospect  which  baffles 
all  description  ;  ships  driving  be¬ 
fore  the  hurricane  nearly  on  their 
beam-ends,  others  actually  upset, 
many  with  their  masts  torn  by  the 
board ;  wharfs  and  stores,  filled 
with  valuable  merchandize,  dashed 
into  atoms ;  and,  in  short,  one 
continued  scene  of  devastation  and 
ruin,  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  from  the  King’s  Lumber- 
wharf  to  the  Navy-yard.  It  would 
be  endless  to  endeavour  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  ships  injured,  or  the 
stores,  &c.  destroyed :  the  da¬ 
mage  is  computed  at  fully  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
Lynx  sloop  of  wrar  had  a  most 
singular  escape ;  after  driving  from 
her  anchors,  she  ran  foul  of  a  man 
of  war,  and  in  passing  her  she 
fortunately  hooked  on  the  other 
ship’s  anchors  into  her  aftermost 
port,  which  she  carried  oft  with 
the  cable  to  it,  and  by  this  she 
rode  out  the  whole  gale,  with  her 
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stern  to  the  wind,  as  the  man  of 
war  was  luckily  so  well  moored 
as  to  hold  them  both.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country  after  the 
storm  was  singular  ;  every  tree 
and  vegetable  was  blighted  and 
withered,  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched  with  fire. 

Admiral,  now  Baron  Nelson 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Rector  of  Burnham 
Thorpe  near  Holkam  in  Norfolk. 
He  entered  early  into  the  service, 
was  made  Lieutenant  in  1777, 
and  Post  Captain  in  1779. 

An  unhappy  event  took  place 
a  short  time  ago  at  Lisbon.  A 
Cadet  of  the  Portuguese  regiment 
of  La  Lipe,  was  walking  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  young  ladies,  when 
an  officer  in  the  English  service 
observed  in  passing  by  that  they 
were  pretty  girls.  The  Cadet 
irritated  with  jealousy  excited  a 
soldier  on  guard  to  insult  the 
officer,  and  he  elbowed  him  seve¬ 
ral  times,  without  his  supposing 
that  any  offence  was  intended, 
but  at  length  perceiving  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  insult  him,  he  collared 
the  soldier  and  carried  him  to  the 
guard  house,  where  however  his 
complaint  received  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  officer  commandant. 
The  soldiers  perceiving  this,  fell 
upon  the  officer  who  with  diffi¬ 
culty  escaped,  but  a  friend  who 
ran  to  succour  him,  received  fifteen 
stabs  and  died  on  the  following 
day.  Four  or  five  other  English 
officers  who  ran  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades  were  wounded 
before  any  explanation  could  take 
place,  two  of  them  in  a  dangerous 
manner,  but  as  it  has  happily 
proved,  not  mortally.  The  officer 
commandant  has  been  taken  into 
custody  as  well  as  all  the  soldiers 


on  guard,  and  preparations  are 
making  for  their  trial. 

The  marriage  for  some  time 
projected  between  the  Duke  D’An- 
gouleme,  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
D’Artois  (nowr  Monsieur)  and  the 
Princess  Royal,  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  is  now  finally  concluded, 
and  is  soon  to  take  place  at  Mittau 
in  the  presence  of  Louis  XVIII. 
uncle  to  both  the  young  couple. 
The  Court  of  Vienna  wished  at 
first,  to  unite  the  youthful  Prin¬ 
cess  with  the  Arch-Duke  Charles  ; 
but  having  previously  engaged 
her  word  of  honour  to  her  cousin- 
germain,  the  Emperor  at  length 
consented  to  the  marriage,  and 
will  have  the  Princess  conducted 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
rank.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  engaged  to  have  the  nuptials 
celebrated  with  suitable  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  Princess  Royal  will 
have  the  same  dowry  as  her 
mother,  which  the  Court  of  Vienna 
agrees  to  pay  her,  together  with 
a  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  by 
the  Arch-Duchess  Christina,  form¬ 
ing  in  all  a  revenue  of  about  a 
million  tournois. 

A  curious  circumstance  ~  . 
lately  took  place  in  the  1Jtl* 
criminal  Court  at  Cork.  —  Citizens 
Conway,  Shannon,  and  Bacon 
stood  indicted  for  High  Treason 
on  the  information  of  a  young 
man  named  David  Power.  Power 
was  called  up  to  the  table,  and 
instead  of  giving  evidence,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Court  in  a  set  speech, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  prosecute,  for  that  he  would 
not  have  the  tears  of  Conway's 
widowed  wife  and  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  he 
had  already  brought  on  himself, 
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and  he  submitted  with  pleasure  he 
said  to  the  sentence  of  the  Court, 
which  was  a  year’s  imprisonment 
tor  contumacy.  Power  is  a  young 
man  of  good  character  and  res¬ 
pectable  connections,  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  College  of  Dublin. 

A  Court  Martial  was 
held  on  t1  -  13th  inst,  in 
Dublin  Barracks,  on  Hugh  Whol- 
laglian  and  James  Fox,  sen.  and 
James  Fox,  jun.  privates  in  the 
New  Town  Mount  Kennedy  Corps 
of  Yeomanry;  the  first  charged 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Thomas 
Dogherty  in  the  County  of  Wick¬ 
low',  and  the  two  latter  with  being 
aiding  and  assisting  in  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  the  same.  Mary 
Dogherty,  mother  to  the  deceased, 
deposed,  that  on  monday  se’nnight 
the  prisoners  Whollaghan  and 
Fox,  jun.  came  to  the  cabin  of  a 
woman  where  she  then  resided, 
(her  own  dwelling  and  her  son’s 
having  been  destroyed  by  the 
soldiery);  that  Whollaghan  only 
entered  the  room,  the  other 
prisoner  having  vraited  outside 
the  door.  On  WhollaghaiTs  en¬ 
tering  the  room  he  asked,  “  are 
there  any  bloody  rebels  here  ?” 
Witness  replied,  “  No  sir.”  Her 
son  she  said  was  sitting  behind  her 
eating  some  bread  and  milk.  The 
prisoner  addressed  himself  to 
him  and  asked  if  he  were  not 
Dogherty’s  eldest  son?”  he  re¬ 
plied  “  I  am.”  The  prisoner  then 
said,  “  You  must  die  immedi¬ 
ately.”  Her  son  answered  “  I 
hope  not,  Sir  ;  if  there  is  any  thing 
against  me,  let  me  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  1  will  abide  the  con¬ 
sequence:  I  am  ready  to  go  up 
with  you  now  to  Mr.  Latouche’s.” 
(Delginny  is  on  the  Latouche 


Estate.)  The  Prisoner  said  “  He 
did  not  care  about  Mr.  Latouche 
any  more  than  himself.”  The 
witness  then  begged  the  prisoner 
to  spare  her  son ;  he  d— d  her  for 
an  old  b — h,  and  snapped  his 
piece  which  missed  fire ;  he  then 
snapped  it  again,  and  again  it 
missed.  On  this  Fox  came  in 
and  said,  “  Your  gun  is  not  worth 
a  penny,  but  by  G — d  that  fellow 
must  die.”  The  witness  seeing 
the  prisoner  intent  upon  murder¬ 
ing  her  son,  caught  hold  of  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  and  endea¬ 
voured,  as  far  as  her  strength 
would  allow,  (being  an  old  and 
infirm  w'oman)  to  defend  him,  but 
the  gun  went  off  on  the  third 
trial,  the  ball  grazed  the  breast 
of  her  son,  and  entered  his  right 
arm  which  it  broke.  He  dropped 
dowrn  exclaiming,  “  Oh  mother 
pray  for  me!”  The  witness  in  an 
agony  of  woe,  took  hold  of  his 
head  which  she  supported  in  her 
arms.  The  prisoner  immediately 
went  out,  returned  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after,  and  said,  “  Is  the 
villian  dead  yet?”  Witness  re¬ 
plied,  “  Indeed  he  is  sir.”  The 
prisoner  then  said,  “  For  fear  he 
should  not,  let  him  take  this,” 
and  fired  a  second  shot  which 
entered  her  son’s  body  ;  he  never 
spoke  after,  but  uttered  a  groan, 
and  expired  directly.  Fie  did 
not  speak  from  the  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  shot,  except  the 
one  exclamation  mentioned  before, 
but  witness  thought  he  might  have 
lived,  had  he  not  received  the 
second  shot :  she  had  no  charge 
against  James  Fox,  sen.  The 
prisoners  were  all  acquitted  !  !  /— 
In  consequence  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  disgraceful  decision, 
*  s  2 
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His  excellency  LordCornwallishas 
directed  the  following  letter  to  be 
sent  to  Lieutenant  General  Craig. 

Sir, 

Having  laid  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  proceeding  of  a 
General  Court  Martial,  held  by 
your  orders  in  Dublin  Barracks,  on 
Saturday  the  13th  inst.  of  which 
Colonel,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen 
was  president,  I  am  directed  to 
acquaint  you  that  his  Excellency 
wholly  disapproves  of  the  sentence 
of  the  above  Court  Martial;  ac¬ 
quitting  Hugh  Whollaghan  of  a 
cruel  and  deliberate  murder,  of 
which  by  the  clearest  evidence, 
he  appears  to  have  been  guilty. 
Lord  Cornwallis  orders  the  Court 
Martial  to  be  immediately  dis¬ 
solved,  and  directs  that  Hugh 
Whollaghan  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  Corps  of  Yeomanry  in 
which  he  serves,  and  that  he  shall 
not  be  received  into  any  other 
Corps  of  Yeomanry  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  His  Excellency  •  farther 
desires,  that  the  above  may  be 
read  to  tire  president  and  members 
of  the  Court  Martial  in  open 
Court. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  T  AYLOR,  Sec. 

P.  S.  I  am  also  directed  to  de¬ 
sire  that  a  new  Court  Martial  may 
be  immediately  convened,  for  the 
trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be 
brought  before  them ;  and  that 
none  of  the  officers  who  sat  upon 
Hugh  Whollaghan,  be  admitted 
as  members. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Craig,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  Form  of 
S  *  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving 
for  the  late  signal  naval  victory, 
was  used  this  day,  and  is  to  be 
repeated  on  two  more  Sundays  in 
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all  Churches  and  Chapels  through¬ 
out  Great  Britain. 

“  Oh  Almighty  God !  the  So¬ 
vereign  Ruler  of  all  the  world, 
in  whose  hands  is  power  and 
might  which  none  are  able  to 
resist ;  we  bless  and  magnify  thy 
great  and  glorious  name,  for  the 
happy  victory  which  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  the  fleet  of  thy 
servant  our  Sovereign,  in  distant 
seas.  We  offer  thee  as  we  are 
most  bounden,  thanks  and  praise  ; 
for  of  thee  alone  cometh  both 
counsel  and  strength  for  the  fight. 
Thou  alone  givest  victory  unto 
kings,  and  deliverest  thy  servants 
from  the  peril  of  the  sword.  We 
beseech  thee  give  us  grace  to  im¬ 
prove  this  and  all  thy  great  mer¬ 
cies,  to  thy  glory,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  thy  Gospel,  the  honour 
of  our  Sovereign,  and,  as  far  as 
in  us  lieth,  to  the  good  of  all 
mankind :  and  keep  alive,  we 
pray  thee,  by  thy  sanctifying 
spirit  in  our  hearts,  such  constant 
sense  and  remembrance  of  thy 
goodness,  such  fear  of  offending 
thee,  such  reliance  on  thy  help  in 
time  of  need,  as  may  daily  appear 
in  the  conformity  of  our  lives,  to 
the  Doctrine  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom 
with  Thee  Oh  Father,  and  Thee 
Oh  Holy  Ghost!  three  persons 
and  one  only  God,  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  world  without  end ! 
Amen.” 

It  is  with  heartfelt  con-  .  ~ 
cern  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Captain  Hume,  M.P. 
for  Wicklow,  who  has  been  killed 
in  an  action  between  his  corps 
and  Holt’s  ferocious  Banditti. 
He  had  been  all  the  preceding 
night  at  the  head  of  his  corps, 
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and  a  part  of  the  army  in  search 
of  Holt,  when  returning  home  to 
take  some  rest,  and  considerably 
advanced  before  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  came  up  with  some  of 
Holt’s  men,  whom  he  mistook  for 
friends  as  they  were  in  military 
dresses,  and  was  shot  through 
the  body  and  head,  4n  engage¬ 
ment  followed,  but  the  murderers 
previously  escaped  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  excesses  committed 
by  this  daring  marauder,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  has  resisted 
the  force  sent  out  for  his  subju¬ 
gation,  have  rendered  him  an 
object  of  such  universal  notoriety, 
that  the  following  authentic  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  him,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

Previous  to  the  present  troubles 
in  Ireland,  Holt  was  a  farmer  of 
respectability,  and  considerable 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Roundwood,  County  Wicklowe. 
Being  a  man  of  energy,  zeal,  and 
uncommon  daring,  he  acted  as  a 
county  keeper,  or  in  other  words, 
thief-taker  general  to  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Kildare  and  Dublin. 
He  possessed  minute  local  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mountainous  tracts 
within  that  district,  and  so  suc¬ 
cessful  were  his  exertions  against 
those,  whose  licentiousness  of 
conduct  had  driven  them  thither 
for  shelter  from  the  laws,  that 
his  very  name  inspired  terror  in 
the  hardiest  and  most  determined 
among  them.  His  sudden  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  conservator  to  a 
violator  of  the  public  peace,  is 
ascribed  to  private  pique,  and  an 
ambitious  spirit,  to  which  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  successful  rebellion 
offered  temptations  he  had  not 
sufficient  principle  to  resist.  He 


is  about  five  and  thirty,  of  a 
stern  and  manly  aspect,  strong, 
well  made,  and  singularly  athle¬ 
tic  ;  in  heigh th,  five  feet  eleven 
inches  ;  and  both  in  manners  and 
person,  possesses  all  those  im¬ 
posing  advantages  calculated  to 
lead  at  his  will,  the  desperate 
multitude  which  he  commands. 
Several  thousands  of  troops,  of 
admitted  zeal  and  gallantry  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  employed  against 
this  rebel.  Their  want  of  success 
is  in  great  measure  to  be  imputed 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  they  have  to  act  in  ; 
but  it  proves  to  a  lamentable 
demonstration,  that  Holt  and  his 
banditti  are  much  more  formida¬ 
ble  than  has  been  represented. 

A  snake,  measuring  forty  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and  twenty 
nine  inches  in  circumference,  was 
lately  found  in  a  garden  near  St. 
Anne’s  Barracks,  Baibadoes.  On 
being  first  discovered,  he  flew 
with  the  most  determined  fierce¬ 
ness  at  some  persons  who  ap¬ 
proached  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
several  musket  balls  had  pierced 
his  body  that  he  appeared  to  con¬ 
sider  retreat  preferable  to  de¬ 
fence.  With  some  difficulty  he 
fled  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  when  a  rifle  ball  through 
the  head  dispatched  him.  The 
Royal  Society  are  enquiring  par¬ 
ticularly  into  this  circumstance, 
from  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
this  animal  is  of  a  peculiar  species, 
never  before  found  in  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes. 

Mr.  Alderrpan T ruelock,  ^  j 
who  has  laboured  for  seve¬ 
ral  months  past,  under  a  state  of 
mental  derangement,  has  put 
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an  end  to  his  existence  with  a 
pistol,  at  his  house  at  Symond’s 
Court,  near  Balls  bridge,  Dublin. 
This  unfortunate  gentleman’s 
prevalent  symptom  of  insanity, 
was  a  persuasion,  that  his  family 
and  servants  were  leagued  in  a 
plot  to  poison  him ;  and  so  strongly 
did  this  idea  possess  his  mind, 
that  for  many  days  previous  to 
the  unhappy  catastrophe,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on,  even  on  the 
advice  and  strenuous  remonstrance 
of  his  physicians,  to  take  any  food 
until  Friday  morning  last,  when 
he  took  some  jelly.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  that  day,  when  sitting  alone 
with  his  lady,  he  suddenly  seized  a 
pistol,  which  hung  over  the  chim¬ 
ney  piece  for  the  protection  of  his 
house,  ever  since  a  robbery 
which  was  committed  there  a  short 
time  since,  aimed  it  at  Mrs.  True- 
lock’s  head,  and  the  ball  passed 
through  the  back  of  her, neck  ;  she 
ran  out  of  the  room  screaming  for 
assistance,  and  the  Alderman  im¬ 
mediately  bolted  himself  in,  and 
with  a  second  pistol  completed 
the  dreadful  business  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously.  The  ser  vants  broke 
open  the  door,  and  found  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  effected 
his  fatal  purpose,  by  placing  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol  in  his  mouth, 
the  ball  passing  diagonally  through 
the  occiput.  The  Coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  sat  on  the  body,  and  returned 
their  verdict — Lunacy. 

About  half  past  eight  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  were  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  their  official  duty,  a 
most  furious  and  outrageous 
mob  assembled  round  the  Marine 
Police  office,  and  with  loud  shouts 
attacked  the  windows,  broke  the 


outside  shutters,  threw  in  large 
stones,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  Magistrates  and 
police  officers  to  force  their  way 
to  the  street,  the  riot  act  was 
read,  but  before  this  was  effected, 
while  the  mob  were  attempting 
to  break  into  the  house,  the 
officers  armed  themselves  and 
fired  one  or  two  pistols,  but  the 
mob  continued  to  be  very  out¬ 
rageous,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
make  the  least  impression  on  them 
until  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
rioters,  a  coal-heaver,  was  shot 
dead  on  the  spot.  In  a  short 
time  after,  -  one  of  the  officers 
who  was  standing  close  to  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  and  Mr.  Herriot  was 
shot  in  the  hand,  and  soon  after, 
Franks  a  lumper  attached  to  the 
office  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
lived  two  days,  and  declared  that 
he  distinctly  saw  the  person  who 
shot  him,  who  was  a  very  tall 
man,  a  coal-heaver.  In  this 
daring  attack,  stones  of  twenty 
pounds  weight  were  dashed 
through  the  windows,  besides 
brick-bats  and  entire  bricks. 
Several  bludgeons  with  looped 
cords  attached  to  one  end  were  also 
discharged  through  the  windows, 
and  werefound  with  numerous  other 
missile  weapons  in  different  parts 
of  the  house  after  the  departure  of 
the  rioters,  none  of  whom,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  were  taken  into 
custody,  nor  has  it  yet  been  as¬ 
certained  upon  what  fancied  pro¬ 
vocation  the  mob  acted  in  so  out¬ 
rageous  a  manner. 

As  some  men  were  lately  at  work 
in  an  open  field  at  Bagborough,  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  they  discovered 
an  earthen  pot  containing  about 
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one  hundred  broad  pieees  of  gold 
of  the  coinage  of  James  the  First. 
The  property  has  been  claimed  by 
Peter  Sherston,  Esq.  as  Lord  of 
the  Manor. 

An  unfortunate  accident  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  10  th  of  August,  on 
board  his  majesty’s  ship,  Terpsi¬ 
chore,  stationed  at  Messina  ;  the 
sentinel  at  the  cabin  door,  acci¬ 
dentally  fired  a  musket  shot  into 
a  box  of  gunpowder  which  blew 
up,  and  wounded  the  Captain, 
first  Lieutenant,  Master,  Doctor, 
and  twenty  seamen,  four  of  whom 
are  since  dead :  the  Doctor  is 
dreadfully  wounded  in  both  hands, 
but  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

The  board  of  Agriculture  have 
come  to  a  unanimous  resolution 
that  their  presidency  in  future 
shall  be  annually  elective. 

Last  week,  John  Gordon,  Wil¬ 
liam  Thompson,  Charles  Lamb, 
and  three  other  sailors,  late  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jason  frigate,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Plymouth.  They  left 
the  ship  on  the  preceding  Saturday 
evening,  in  the  four  oared  jolly 
boat,  and  the  Monday  following 
fell  in  with  the  Speculation  of 
Altona,  Captain  Christopher  Cou- 
rier,  a  Danish  vessel,  bound  to 
Lisbon,  on  board  which  they 
were  taken,  being  then  about  six 
leagues  from  the  Start,  and  there 
remained  until  the  morning  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  arrival,  when  they 
again  took  to  their  boat  and 
shaped  their  course  towards  Eng¬ 
land,  and  providentially  reached 
Yalm  Creek  in  safety,,  where  they 
hauled  up  the  jolly  boat  and 
walked  to  Plymouth.  The  Jason 
had  struck  on  a  rock  near  the 
French  coast,  and  although  she 
got  off  again,  the  water  flowed  into 
her  so  fast,  that  Captain  Sterling, 
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her  commander,  was  obliged  to 
run  her  ashore  on  a  smooth  place, 
situate  between  the  rock  and  the 
land,  to  prevent  her  foundering: 
she  grounded  so  near  the  land,  that 
the  French  soldiers  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  vessel  before  these 
men  left,  and  suffered  them  to 
depart,  supposing  they  were  going 
on  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
but  so  great  was  their  horror  of  a 
French  prison,  that  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  run  every  risque  to  re¬ 
gain  their  native  land.  The  poor 
fellows  had  neither  compass,  water, 
nor  provisions,  and  the  hazard 
of  a  voyage  of  a  hundred  miles 
across  the  Western  Ocean  thus 
unprovided,  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind,  can  be  adequately  conceived 
by  those  alone,  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  nautical  life.  They 
think  the  French  will  not  ever 
be  able  to  get  the  Jason  to  sea 
again,  but  they  may  save  the 
stores,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that 
the  first  of  the,  English  cruizers 
that  may  appear  off  that  part  of 
the  coast,  will  set  fire  to  her  hulk. 
She  lies  about  seven  miles  from 
Brest. 

On  Saturday  last,  a  melancholy 
accident  hapened  at  Upton.  In 
the  park  of  a  gentleman  who  re¬ 
sides  there,  were  two  or  three  re¬ 
markably  tall  trees,  one  of  w  hich 
grew  within  five  yards  of  the 
gardener’s  dwelling  house.  The 
wind  blew  so  hard  in  the  night  as 
to  root  up  this  tree,  which  dread¬ 
ful  to  relate,  in  its  fall,  broke 
through  the  house,  and  crushed 
the  gardener  and  his  wife  to  death, 
together  writh  two  young  children 
who  were  sleeping  with  them. 
The  tree  has  made,  as  it  were,  an 
entire  passage  through  the  house. 
Another  child  who  slept  in  the 
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farther  corner  of  the  room  was 
unhurt,  and  rescued  from  its 
perilous  situation  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  proclamation,  importing 
that  he  has  examined  the  various 
acts  and  documents  of  the  grand 
crosses,  commanders,  and  knights 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  which 
contain  a  protestation  against 
the  conduct  of  the  late  Grand 
Master,  Baron  Hompesch,  in 
delivering  up  the  capital  and 
island  of  Malta,  without  defence, 
to  the  French  commander,  and 
concluding  a  dishonourable  capi¬ 
tulation  ;  that  he  has  found  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  said 
acts  well  founded ;  and  that  he 
takes  the  illustrious  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  under 
his  protection;  requiring  at  the 
same  time,  all  his  Ministers 
at  Foreign  Courts,  to  inform  such 
Courts  that  he  means  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  their  established  rights. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest’s 
stables  at  Long  Newton  have  been 
broken  open,  and  his  valuable 
and  favourite  mare,  Lady  Sarah, 
most  barbarously  maltreated  and 
left  for  dead.  She  was  matched 
for  five  hundred  guineas  next 
Doncaster  meeting,  against  a  mare 
of  Mr.  Burden’s  of  Stanton  Vale. 
Several  horses  of  considerable 
value  and  deeply  engaged,  were 
in  the  stable,  whom  the  miscreants 
must  have  passed  in  going  to  the 
place  wherfc  the  Lady  Sarah  stood. 
From  the  marks  about  her  head 
and  neck,  it  is  evident  that  they 
attempted  to  strangle  her  with  a 
cord,  and  probably  supposed  they 
bad  completed  their  purpose. 
Sir  Henry  has  offered  a  reward  of 


one  hundred  guineas,  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  perpetrators. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  August, 
Mr.  Briggs,  the  secretary  to 
Admiral  Harvey,  was  killed  in  a 
duel  with  lieutenant  Truscott,  in 
the  island  of  Martinique.  The 
difference  originated  in  some  tri¬ 
fling  dispute,  when  both  parties 
were  rather  elevated  with  wine, 
and  as  neither  could  be  induced  to 
apologize,  they  met  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  behind  the  Navy 
Hospital  in  Fort  Royal,  when  the 
ball  from  Mr.  Truscott’ s  third 
pistol  w^ent  through  Mr.  Briggs's 
heart,  and  caused  his  instant  death. 
Mr.  Truscott  is  the  son  of  the 
Admiral  of  that  name. 

The  Dublin  Papers  state  , 
that  after  General  Craig 
had  read  to  the  General  Court 
Martial  the  letter  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  which  commands  their 
immediate  dissolution,  on  account 
of  the  acquittal  of  Hugh  Whollag- 
han  for  murder,  Lord  Enniskillen 
the  President,  desired  to  know  of 
General  Craig,  whether  he,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Court 
Martial,  might  with  propriety, 
write  to  his  Excellency,  to  justify 
themselves,  and  explain  the  pri¬ 
vate  reasons  of  their  conduct. 
General  Craig  replied  that  although 
as  a  Court,  they  nowr  n©  longer 
existed,  he  did  not  see  that  any¬ 
thing  could  prevent  his  lordship, 
and  the  members  of  the  late 
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Court  Martial,  from  commu¬ 
nicating  w7ith  his  Excellency  as 
private  gentlemen.  His  lordship 
then  observed,  that  he  wished 
all  the  world  might  know  his 
reasons,  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  being  printed  ;  he  knew  there 
were  some  persons  who  attended 
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the  court  and  took  notes  privately, 
and  attributed  the  misconceptions 
which  had  gone  abroad  to  their 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court.  General  Craig  said  it 
was  very  right,  that  all  who 
thought  proper  should  take  notes 
of  the  proceedings  tb  It  was 
an  open  Court,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any 
privacy  connected  with  it.  At  all 
events,  the  friends  of  the  prisoners 
could  not  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  taking  down  for  their  own  in¬ 
formation  whatever  they  thought 
necessary,  in  a  case  in  which  they 
were  so  materially  concerned  as  a 
public  trial  of  their  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive.  He  then  said  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court 
giving  his  lordship  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 
it  had  been  his  painful  duty  to 
read,  if  they  wished  it.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  afterwards 
the  Court  separated. 

A  most  dreadful  hurri¬ 
cane  took  place  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  which  ex¬ 
tended  its  ravages  for  above 
twenty  miles  round,  partial  in  its 
extent,  but  dreadful  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  At  Mooreo  Ford,  the 
seat  of  E.  Moore,  Esq.  it  blew 
dowrn  the  chimneys,  which  falling 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  carried  it 
in,  and  the  family  who  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  room  adjoining,  had  a 
most  narrow  escape,  and  only 
saved  themselves  by  leaping  from 
the  windows  on  to  the  turf  stacks 
in  the  yard.  With  such  fury  did 
it  rage,  that  it  tore  up  above 
three  hundred  fine  trees  in  the 
domain  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Massey ;  and  for  miles  round, 
large  quantities  of  timber  were, 
by  the  dreadful  violence  of  the 
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hurricane,  carried  with  rapidity 
through  the  air :  the  mischief 
done  to  the  dwellings  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  poor  is  great,  and 
very  lamentable. 

Yesterday  morning,  Wooley 
Mill,  near  Torrington,  having 
been  recently  erected,  was  set  to 
work  for  the  first  time.  In  about 
an  hour  one  of  the  mill-stones 
split  into  twTo  parts,  and  was 
hurled  off  with  so  much  force,  as 
to  strike  a  young  man  from  the 
place  on  which  he  was  standing, 
to  the  distance  of  five  and  twrenty 
feet,  where  he  was  found  dread¬ 
fully  disfigured,  and  quite  dead. 
A  woman  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  body  thus  thrown,  received 
so  violent  a  shock  from  it,  as  to 
break  her  arm  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner ;  and  the  miller  received  a 
blow  from  one  piece  of  the  stone 
wrhich  fractured  his  leg  and  thigh. 

Died. — On  the  4th.  At  Dysart 
in  Ireland,  aged  102,  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Bellingham  Swan.  He  was 
curate  to  the  celebrated  Dean 
Swift. 

Suddenly  in  his  stall,  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough, — Leeds,  a  cobler,  aged  89, 
a  melancholy  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Fie 
was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
army,  but  sold  his  commission 
and  turned  tea-dealer.  He  after¬ 
wards  quitted  this  business,  and 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  service  ;  but  having  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  kill  a  brother  officer  in 
a  duel,  he  fled  to  England,  where, 
being  reduced  to  wrant,  lie  hired 
himself  as  book-keeper  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  Woollen  Draper,  in  which 
situation  he  remained  five  years, 
when  his  employer  dying,  he  set 
up  a  chandler’s  shop  in  which  he 
failed ;  and  after  encountering 
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many  changes  and  chances  with 
much  difficulty  and  distress,  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  greatest  po¬ 
verty,  at  length  turned  cobler, 
which  trade  he  followed  till  his 
death. 

At  Vienna,  of  a  complaint  in 
his  bowels,  after  a  few  days  ill¬ 
ness,  the  Abb6  Joseph  Hilarius 
Eckhel,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Medals,  and  Professor 
of  Antiquities  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  was  born  at  Enzes- 
field,  in  Austria,  January  13th, 
1737.  His  learned  friend,  the 
Abbe  Michael  Denis,  first  keeper 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  lines  on  his 
death  ; 

In  obitum  Josephi  Eckhelii  rs  vofuc- 

fxaro  (pvXaKog.  Palat. 

*  *  *  %  *  * 

Eckhelium  brevis  bora  tulit :  sed  Diva 
Moneta  Scripta  viri  secum  vivere 
soecla  jubet. 

By  his  death,  nunismatie  sci¬ 
ence  will  sustain  a  great  loss.  His 
capital  work  is  intitled,  “  Doe- 
trina  nummorum  veterum,”  in  four 
parts.  Vienna,  1792 — 1794,  4to; 
to  the  first  of  v  hich  are  prefixed, 
General  Prologomena.  In  1786, 
he  published  a  specimen  of  this 
work,  intituled,  “  Descriptio  Num¬ 
morum  Antincliise  Syrise also, 
“  Sylloge  Nummorum  veterum 
aneedotum  Thesauri  Csesarei. 
Vien.  1786.”  4to. 

At  his  house  at  Pinner,  aged 
98,  John  Zephaniah  Holwell,  Esq. 
almost  the  only  survivor  of  that 
ever  memorable  and  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe  in  the  Black-hole  Prison  at 
Calcutta,  and  writer  of  the  affect¬ 
ing  narrative  of  that  night  of  hor¬ 
rors.  Mr.  Burdett,  who  resides 
near  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Mills, 


now  resident  on  the  Hampstead 
road,  are  now  the  only  survivors 
of  the  three  and  twenty  who  were 
found  alive  in  the  morning ;  one- 
hundred  and  forty-six  having  been 
imprisoned  in  the  dreadful  dun¬ 
geon  on  the  preceding  night.  Mr. 
Holwell’s  preservation  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  attributed  to  the  uncommon 
humanity  of  Mr.  Mills  above- 
mentioned,  who  resigned  his  situ¬ 
ation  near  the  window  to  him 
when  he  was  nearly  expiring. 
This  magnanimous  act,  however, 
had  nearly  cost  the  life  of  its  per¬ 
former,  who  was  found  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  when  the  prison 
was  opened. 

In  Edmonton  Workhouse,  aged 
100,  Martha  Gillet.  She  was  a 
native  of  Caithness  in  Scotland, 
and  was  much  esteemed  and  re¬ 
spected  by  every  one  who  knew 
her. 

In  the  house  of  James  Calder, 
farmer,  near  Campsie  in  Scotland, 
aged  rather  more  than  101  years, 
John  Evans.  He  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
army,  and  was  in  the  action  of 
Dettingen,  &c.  under  the  Earl  of 
Stair.  He  was  generally  beloved, 
and  was  buried  in  a  respectable 
manner  at  the  expence  of  his 
Master,  Mr.  Calder. 

In  Westminster,  aged  108.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Agar. 


NOVEMBER. 

The  accounts  of  the  Fe-  1 
ver,  from  Philadelphia, 

New  London,  and  New  York, 
continue  to  be  most  distressing. 
The  first  victims  to  it  in  New 
London,  were  Captain  Elijah 
Bingham  and  his  three  children ; 
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since  which  the  deaths  have  been 
gradually  increasing  to  sixteen  a 
day.  Colonel  John  Moylan,  died 
deeply  regretted  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  17th  ultimo.  The  deaths 
in  that  city,  are  averaged  at  about 
30  adults,  and  12  children,  in  four 
and  twenty  houfs,  in  New 
York  the  numbers  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  nephew  of  the  late 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  Editor  of  the 
Aurora,  was  among  the  last  re¬ 
turns  ;  and  a  passenger  in  a  vessel 
recently  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
states,  that  there  has  been  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  printing  of  all 
newspapers  both  in  New  York 
and  that  city,  and  that  there  was 
nearly  a  total  stagnation  of  all 
trade  and  public  business. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court 
Martial,  which  sat  at  Clonmell,  for 
the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Bowen,  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  (who  was 
charged  by  Colonel  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  with  having  deserted 
his  post  at  Wexford,)  have  been 
approved  of  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Court 
found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  be  dismissed  His 
Majesty’s  service.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  also  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Mar¬ 
tial,  held  at  Cork,  for  the  trial  of 
Colonel  Lord  Kingsborough,  on 
several  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Lieutenant  Bowen.  The 
Court,  after  finding  his  Lordship 
not  guilty,  and  most  honourably 
acquitting  him  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  charges  upon  which 
he  was  tried,  concludes  his  sen¬ 
tence  by  saying,  that  “  upon  this 
case  they  cannot  avoid  stating, 
that  the  prosecution  appears  to 
them  to  be  the  most  malicious, 
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frivolous,  vexatious,  and  ground¬ 
less,  that  ever  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  Court  of  Honour  and 
Justice.” 

Some  time  ago,  Sir  Je-  ^  ^ 
rome  Fitzpatrick’s  watch 
was  stolen,  on  board  a  convict 
ship  in  Langston  Harbour,  which 
he  has  since  recovered  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  manner: — 
On  hearing  of  the  theft,  the  con¬ 
victs,  to  whom  Sir  Jerome  had 
rendered  many  kindnesses,  formed 
among  themselves  a  board  of  ho¬ 
nour,  from  which  they  elected  a 
grand  jury  to  receive  the  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  accused 
person,  whom  they  were  deter¬ 
mined,  if  a  true  bill  was  found,  to 
proceed  to  try  upon  a  certain  day, 
in  case  the  watch  was  not  previ¬ 
ously  returned.  They  also  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  he  was  found  guilty, 
they  would  inflict  the  most  sum¬ 
mary  and  exemplary  punishment 
upon  the  culprit.  This  had  the 
desired  effect ;  -  and  on  the  day 
before  this  grand  jury  of  convicts 
wrere  to  sit,  the  watch  wras  handed 
to  the  officer  of  the  military 
guard. 

A  Royal  Tiger  of  enormous 
size  made  his  appearance  in  June 
last,  about  four  miles  from  the 
confines  of  the  Black  Town  at 
Bombay.  A  large  party  of  the 
natives,  armed  with  swords, 
spears,  and  muskets,  went  in  pur¬ 
suit  of,  and  shortly  came  up  with 
him.  The  ferocious  animal,  no¬ 
thing  alarmed  by  their  numbers 
or  their  weapons,  allowed  them  to 
approach  within  a  few  toises, 
waiting  with  the  most  majestic 
composure  until  they  came  wuthin 
his  reach,  when  he  sprang  among 
them,  killed  two  on  the  spot,  and 
mortally  wounded  five  others; 
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after  which  he  retired  in  perfect 
leisure,  no  one  daring  to  follow  or 
molest  him. 

On  the  first  instant,  three  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  of  the  W orcestershire 
Militia,  quartered  in  a  house,  be¬ 
tween  Mullingar  and  Port  Lemon, 
in  Ireland,  were  murdered  in  their 
beds,  with,  shocking  aggravations 
of  wanton  cruelty,  by  an  armed 
gang  of  rebels  :  a  party  of  the 
neighbouring  yeomanry  hastily 
assembled,  and  pursued  the  mur¬ 
derers  nearly  fifteen  miles  into 
the  King’s  County,  where,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  could  only  overtake 
four  of  the  villains,  who  made  a 
desperate  resistance ;  two  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  were  brought  wTounded  into 
Mullingar. 

Sunday  being  the  Anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  William  the  Third, 
of  glorious  memory,  was  kept  with 
great  rejoicings  in  Dublin.  In 
the  morning,  the  flag  was  dis¬ 
played  on  Bedford  Tower ;  at 
noon,  there  was  a  splendid  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nobility  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  at  the  castle, 
to  compliment  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  after  which  his 
Excellency,  attended  by  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry,  and  escorted  by 
a  squadron  of  horse,  went  in  pro¬ 
cession  round  the  statue  of  King 
William.  On  his  Excellency’s 
return  to  the  castle,  the  great 
guns  at  the  Salute  Battery,  in  his 
Majesty’s  Park  the  Phoenix,  were 
fired  three  rounds,  and  answered 
by  vollies  from  the  regiments  in 
garrison,  wrhich  were  drawn  up  on 
College  Green  ;  and  at  night  there 
were  bonfires,  illuminations,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  joy. 

On  the  2nd  instant,  at  the  Com¬ 
mission,  Dublin,  John  Clennon 


and  Sarah  Anderson,  were  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Mr.  James  Marnock,  late  of 
Paradise-row,  Dublin.  (See  page 
86  of  the  Chronicle.) 

Some  of  the  neighbours  of  the 
deceased  proved  their  having 
found  him  murdered  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  with  the  back  of  his  skull 
cloven.  From  the  subsequent 
evidence,  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoners  had  absconded  from  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  after  rifling 
it  of  every  portable  article  of  va¬ 
lue,  packing  the  greater  part  of 
the  plunder  in  boxes  which  they 
found  in  the  house,  and  which 
they  conveyed  to  the  Grand  Ca¬ 
nal  Harbour,  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  them  down  the  Canal 
to  Monasteraven ;  thither  they 
were  traced  by  Mr.  Marnock,  son 
to  the  deceased,  and  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  Mr.  Haydon,  one  of  the 
Mountmellick  Yeomanry,  wdio 
found  in  their  possession  several 
articles,  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  on  being  charged  with 
the  murder  they  confessed  it. 
They  wrere  identified  by  a  man  at 
whose  house  they  lay  the  night 
after  the  murder,  as  husband 
and  wife  ;  and  by  a  Pawnbroker, 
to  whom  they  pledged  some  plate 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Mar¬ 
nock  :  a  carpenter  also  proved  his 
having  mended  a  box  for  them, 
which  was  ascertained  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  deceased.  Indeed 
in  the  midst  of  the  trial,  the 
wretched  woman  declared  aloud 
the  guilt  of  her  barbarous  accom¬ 
plice,  but  denied  having  known  of 
any  intention  to  murder  ;  and  that 
the  first  intimation  she  had  of  the 
infernal  deed  was  at  the  moment 
of  its  perpetration,  when  she 
heard  the  blow  given,  and  the  only 
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and  last  cry  of  her  poor  old  Mas¬ 
ter.  She  then  went  up  stairs,  and 
saw  the  deceased  stretched  on  the 
floor  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
the  prisoner  standing  over  him 
with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  had  given  the  blow  ;  and 
he  threatened  the  like  ,e  to  her¬ 
self,  if  she  said  a  wrord,  or  refused 
to  participate  in  the  robbery,  and 
accompany  him  in  his  flight ;  all 
which  these  threats  induced  her 
to  do.  She  also  said  that  Glen- 
non  wanted  her  to  turn  approver, 
and  accuse  some  innocent  person, 
which  she  refused  to  do.  The 
Jury,  after  a  solemn  charge  from 
the  bench,  without  any  hesitation 
found  the  prisoners  guilty,  and  the 
Court  immediately  passed  sen¬ 
tence  on  them,  and  ordered  their 
bodies  to  be  delivered  for  dissec¬ 
tion  after  execution.  These 
abandoned  wretches  displayed  an 
instructive  lesson  by  their  con¬ 
duct  in  the  dock,  each  accusing 
the  other  as  the  cause  of  their 
premature  and  ignominious  fate ; 
and  by  their  indecent  recrimina¬ 
tions  shewing  guilt  in  its  most  de¬ 
formed  and  disgusting  features  : 
they  were  executed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  Bankruptcy  cause 
of  Mr.  Bowes,  came  on  to 
be  argued  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
presented  a  petition,  the  prayer 
of  which  was,  that  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  lately  issued  against 
him  might  be  superseded,  at  the 
expence  of  Mr.  brands  Peacock, 
the  petitioning  creditor,  who  was 
formerly  the  agent  of  Mr.  Bowes. 
The  doubt  on  which  the  present 
application  was  founded,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  existed  for  upwards 
of  eleven  years ;  no  legal  act  of 
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bankruptcy  had  been  proved,  and 
no  satisfactory  evidence  had  been 
given  of  Mr.  Bowes  being  a 
trader.  The  only  proof  of  his 
being  a  trader,  was  stated  in  the 
deposition  to  be  this,  “  That  Mr. 
Bowes  was  interested  in  four  col¬ 
lieries  ;  that  he  was  part  owner  of 
a  ship,  which  he  had  freighted, 
and  therefore  sought  to  get  his 
livelihood  as  other  ship-owners 
usually  do.” — After  the  whole  of 
the  case  had  been  heard,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Bowes  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  part  owner  of 
a  ship,  and  that  he  was  not  a 
trader  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bankrupt  laws.  His  lordship  also 
thought  that  his  petitioning  cre¬ 
ditor’s  debt,  and  the  alleged  act  of 
bankruptcy  were  defective,  and 
did  not  warrant  the  suing  a  com¬ 
mission.  Upon  these  several 
grounds  his  lordship  ordered  the 
commission  to  be  superseded,  at 
the  expence  of,  the  petitioning 
creditor. 

Holt,  the  notorious  rebel  chief, 
who  has  kept  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  so  long  in 
a  state  of  disturbance,  has  been  at 
length  taken  into  custody. 

The  last  week  has  been  one  of 
tremendous  weather  on  the  western 
coasts.  At  Whitehaven,  a  smack 
bound  from  Liverpool  to  Ireland, 
laden  with  coals,  intending  to 
shelter  in  the  harbour,  came  on 
about  half  ebb  tide,  and  grounded 
on  the  bank  lying  off  the  outer¬ 
most  Pier,  called  the  New  Quay, 
A  hawser  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured,  and  although  the  surf  was 
running  prodigiously  high,  a  boat 
was  hauled  down,  when  Captain 
Francis  Hutchinson  of  the  Ceres, 
and  Captain  J.  Rookim,  of  the 
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Minerva,  with  two  seamen, 
jumped  into  it,  and  pushed  off 
with  the  hawser.  Fortunately  by 
these  means,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  persons  on  the 
pier,  the  vessel  was  hauled  in 
safety  within  the  New  Quay,  not 
having  received  much  damage. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  persons  concerned 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  particularly 
on  the  two  captains  and  seamen, 
who  so  gallantly  hazarded  their 
lives  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  strangers  from  immi¬ 
nent  danger. 

On  the  8th  instant,  Theodore 
Wolfe  Tone,  was  conveyed  pri¬ 
soner,  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  un¬ 
der  a  strong  escort  of  Cavalry, 
and  taken  to  the  Castle  for  ex¬ 
amination,  from  whence  he  was 
shortly  after  transmitted  to  the 
Provost  Marshalsea,  at  the  Bar¬ 
racks.  When  first  brought  to  the 
prison,  and  about  to  be  ironed,  he 
remonstrated  against  such  an  in¬ 
dignity,  towards  a  staff-officer, 
bearing  a  French  commission,  and 
a  naturalized  subject  of  the  French 
Republic ;  and  he  obtained  time 
to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  Lord  Cavan,  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  district,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  received  for  answer,  that 
he  could  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  rebel,  taken  in  arms 
against  his  king  and  country,  and 
leading  a  hostile  force  to  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  his  native  land,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  must  expect  suitable  treat¬ 
ment.  On  the  10th,  the  Court 
Martial  met  for  his  trial :  it  wras 
composed  of  the  following  per¬ 
sons  :  General  Loftus,  President, 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  Colonel  Daly, 
Major  Armstrong,  Colonel  Wolfe, 
Colonel  Titler,  and  Captain  Corry. 


The  unfortunate  man  displayed 
the  greatest  fortitude  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  mind  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  appeared  to 
glory  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  which  he  called,  “  The 
same  in  which  Washington  had 
succeeded,  and  in  which  Kosciusko 
had  failed.”  Holding  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  French  service,  he 
prayed  the  Court  to  sentence  him 
to  be  shot,  enforcing  his  request 
by  relating  the  conduct  of  the 
French  towrards  those  natives  of 
France,  who  were  sent  by  the 
English  to  aid  the  rebellion  in  La 
Vendee,  and  vrere  taken  in  arms. 
This  request  was  denied  him,  and 
he  was  sentenced  “to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  he  w  as  dead  ;  and 
that  his  head  should  be  cut  off 
and  stuck  up  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city.”  As  soon  as  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  his  sen¬ 
tence,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  des¬ 
pondence  which  shook  all  the  ap¬ 
parent  fortitude  which  he  had  dis¬ 
played  on  his  trial ;  and  on  the 
night  preceding  the  day  appointed 
for  his  execution,  he  found  means 
to  cut  his  throat.  The  next 
morning,  Mr.  Curran  applied  to 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  a 
habeas-corpus,  to  bring  up  the 
body  of  Mr.  Tone,  upon  this 
ground.  “  That  Courts-Martial 
had  no  jurisdiction  upon  subjects 
not  in  the  military  service  of  his 
Majesty,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.”  ~  The 
Chief  Justice  ordered  a  writ  to  be 
made  out  immediately  ;  but  Mr. 
Tone  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
moved.  The  military  in  whose 
custody  the  prisoner  was,  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
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Bench,  and  suspended  the  execu¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  consequence  of 
the  wound  in  his  throat,  on  the 
19th  instant;  and  his  body  was 
on  the  20  th  delivered  to  his 
friends  to  be  buried.  Tone  was 
about  four  and  thirty ;  his  father 
was  a  coach-maker  in  Dublin,  and 
gave  his  son  a  good  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  his  literary  and  con¬ 
versational  talents  were  such,  that 
his  society  was  courted  by  men  of 
a  rank  very  superior  to  his  own. 
Having  been  bred  to  the  law,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1789,  but 
not  succeeding  in  the  profession, 
he  became  a  political  writer,  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  French  revolution. 
Tone  was  the  first  suggester  and 
organizer  of  the  Society  called 
United  Irishmen  ;  and  after  a  time, 
some  circumstances  occurring 
which  rendered  it  expedient  for 
him  to  quit  the  country,  he  re¬ 
treated  to  France,  and  was  taken 
in  the  act  of  returning  with  the 
French  Squadron,  (in  which  he 
bore  a  commission),  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  invading  Ire¬ 
land.  The  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Tone  was  an  old  and  confidential 
servant  of  the  present  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  and  he  was  named  Theo¬ 
dore  Wolfe,  after  the  celebrated 
lawyer  of  that  name,  who  stood 
sponser  for  him  at  his  baptism. 

1 3  th  This  day,  a  grand  match 

of  ploughing  against  time, 
was  performed  in  Windsor  Great 
Park,  between  the  oxen  belonging 
to  his  Majesty,  and  those  of  Lord 
Somerville,  which  his  lordship  had 
brought  with  his  plough  from 
Somersetshire.  Half  an  acre  of 
ground  being  measured,  Lord 
Somerville’s  oxen  (four  in  num¬ 
ber)  started  first,  and  performed 


it  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
1  he  machine  went  over  two  fur¬ 
rows  at  a  time.  His  Majesty’s 
oxen  wrere  then  put  to  the  plough, 
(six  in  number)  but  they  lost  the 
match  by  forty  minutes.— The 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Prince  Ernest, 
Lord  Walsjngham,  Generals  Har- 
court  and  de  Budie,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  farmers  round 
the  country  were  spectators.  Lord 
Somerville’s  oxen  were  sent  off 
for  Sussex  to  plough  another 
match  against  time. 

This  morning,  a  well-  -  .  . 
dressed  man,  who  had  14fcl* 
slept  at  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
Southampton,  the  preceding  night, 
asked  the  chambermaid  for  a  glass 
of  water  with  which  he  retired 
into  his  bed-room ;  and  some 
time  elapsing  without  his  ordering 
breakfast,  a  message  was  sent  to 
him,  when  he  was  discovered  shot 
through  the  head,  and  lying  dead 
upon  the  floor.  So  closely  had 
he  applied  the  pistol  to  his  temple, 
that  no  report'  was  heard  in  the 
house.  A  small  hole  was  made 
in  the  temple,  whence  a  great  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  ensued. 

Friday,  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 
accompanied  by  the  late  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  Recorder, 
and  Sheriffs,  in  their  scarlet 
gowns,  went  in  their  coaches  to 
the  water  side,  the  sword  and 
mace  being  carried  before  them, 
and  the  city  officers  attending; 
and  from  thence  proceeded  in  the 
City  Barge,  adorned  with  stream¬ 
ers  and  pendants,  to  Westminster  ; 
and  having  walked  round  the  hall, 
and  solemnly  saluted  all  the 
courts,  they  went  to  the  Exchequer 
Bar,  and  the  new  Lord  Mayor  did 
there  take  the  oaths  appointed ; 
and  having  recorded  warrants  of 
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attorney  in  the  proper  Courts,  re¬ 
turned  by  water  to  Bfackfriars, 
and  from  thence  in  coaches,  with 
the  usual  solemnity  to  Guildhall, 
where  a  magnificent  entertainment 
was  provided  ;  at  which  were  pre¬ 
sent  several  of  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,  the  great  officers  of  state, 
divers  of  the  nobility,  Lords  of  his 
Majesty’s  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  the  Judges,  and  many 
others  of  quality  and  distinction. 

Letter  of  General  Kosciusko  to  the 
Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia. 

“  I  profit  by  the  first  moments 
of  the  liberty  I  enjoy,  under  the 
protecting  laws  of  the  greatest  and 
most  generous  nation,  to  return 
you  the  presents  that  your  appa¬ 
rent  bounty,  and  the  atrocity  of 
your  ministers  forced  me  to  ac¬ 
cept.  If  I  do  wrong,  Sire,  attri¬ 
bute  it  only  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  attachment  which  I 
bear  to  my  compatriots,  compa¬ 
nions  in  misfortunes,  and  the  hopes 
of  yet  serving  my  country.  Yes, 
I  repeat  it,  Sire,  and  I  am  desirous 
of  making  to  you  the  declaration  ; 
your  heart  appeared  to  me  to  be 
touched  at  my  disastrous  situa¬ 
tion  :  but  vour  ministers  and  their 
7  %/ 

satellites,  have  not  conducted 
themselves  towards  me  according 
to  your  wishes.  Should  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  impute  to  my  free  will,  a 
measure  they  compelled  me  to 
take,  I  will  develope  to  you,  and 
to  all  men  who  know  the  value  of 
honour,  their  violence  and  perfidy  ; 
and  that  it  will  be  to  them  only 
you  will  owe  the  publication  of 
their  crimes.  Receive,  Sire,  the 
testimonies  of  my  respect. 

(Signed,)  Kosciusko. 

Paris,  17.  Thermidor. 


Her  Royal  Highness  the  ,  q  , 
Duchess  of  York,  has  just 
performed  an  action  of  great  ge¬ 
nerosity.  Hearing  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  some  poor  house¬ 
keepers  discharged  the  various 
taxes  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  her  Royal  Highness 
caused  it  to  be  made  known,  that 
she  would  willingly  pay  the  as¬ 
sessed  *  taxes  of  every  indigent 
person  in  the  parish  in  which  she 
resides  in  the  country,  on  applica¬ 
tion  being  made  to  her,  or  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  appointed  by 
her  for  that  purpose.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  has  been  placed  by 
the  Duchess  in  the  hands  of  this 
agent,  to  carry  into  effect  her  truly 
kind  and  charitable  intentions,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which  have 
been  already  paid  to  various  dis¬ 
tressed  applicants. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Qg  j 
Dennis,  a  hair-dresser,  in 
Church-lane,  St.  Martin’s,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence  by  shoot¬ 
ing  himself  through  the  head  with 
a  loaded  pistol ;  the  unhappy  man 
was  married  last  Wednesday,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  to  have  come 
home  this  week,  on  hearing  a  ru¬ 
mour  of  this  sad  event,  hastened 
to  the  house,  where  she  has  conti¬ 
nued  in  strong  convulsions  ever 
since,  and  it  is  feared  either  her 
life  or  intellects  will  be  sacrificed. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this 
rash  action.  He  had  sent  for  a 
tobacco-pipe  from  a  public-house, 
in  which  he  cast  the  bullets ;  the 
ball  forced  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  skull ;  a  broken  ramrod  be¬ 
longing  to  another  pistol  found  in 
a  drawer,  was  lying  near  the  place 
where  he  fell. 

The  ravages  of  the  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  in  America  continue  to  be  of 
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the  most  dreadful  description.  At 
Philadelphia,  seventy  and  eighty 
deaths  are  reported  on  an  average 
in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  one 
instance,  the  report  of  the  health- 
committee  stated  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  to  have  died  in  that  space 
of  time.  The  last  details,  however, 
were  not  quite  of  so  melancholy  a 
complexion.  On  die  15th  ult.  the 
deaths  in  that  city  were  but  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  new  cases  forty- 
eight.  At  New  York,  on  the 
17th  ult.  the  deaths  were  twenty- 
nine,  but  most  of  the  citizens  who 
had  returned  to  the  sickly  part  of 
the  town,  had  taken  the  infection. 
At  Boston,  by  the  23d,  the  fever 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
citizens  had  for  the  most  part  re¬ 
turned  to  their  former  dwellings. 

The  following  important  decla¬ 
ration  has  been  unanimously  sub¬ 
scribed  to  at  a  very  numerous 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  hank¬ 
ers,  traders,  and  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  metropolis,  held  at 
the  Mansion-house ;  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  chair. 

1.  4  4  That  the  principle  of  finance 
resorted  to  in  the  late  session  of 
parliament,  namely,  that  of  rais¬ 
ing  within  the  year  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  sum  necessary 
for  the  public  service,  had  contri¬ 
buted  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
improvement  of  public  credit,  and 
the  advantage  of  the  continuity. 

2.  That  the  meeting  was  never¬ 
theless  of  opinion,  that  the  criterion 
there  assumed  as  the  basis  of  that 
extraordinary  supply,  had  been 
found  unequal  in  its  operation,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  had  failed  to  call 
forth  a  due  ratio  of  contribution 
from  many  descriptions  of  persons. 

3.  That  impressed  with  full 
confidence  that  the  resources  of 
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these  kingdoms  are  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national 
honour  and  independence,  the 
meeting  think  it  proper  to  declare 
their  readiness,  to  give  their  ut¬ 
most  support  to  such  measures  as 
the  legislature  may  deem  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  call  forth  those  re¬ 
sources  in  a  more  equal  and  effec¬ 
tual  manner,  trusting  that  its  wis¬ 
dom  will  devise  such  expedients 
for  that  purpose,  as  combined  with 
our  late  glorious  victories,  may 
afford  the  means  of  farther  spi¬ 
rited  resistance  to  the  power  and 
pretensions  of  the  enemy,  and 
secure  not  only  the  blessings  which 
we  now  enjoy,  but  also  that  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  all  our  exertions, 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace.” 

Last  week,  was  exhibited  a 
scene  of  distress  fortunately  very 
rare  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin. 
A  tremendous  gale  of  wind  had 
blown  at  s.  e.  incessantly  for  three 
days,  but  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
inst.  it  increased,  to  a  most  dread¬ 
ful  tempest :  two  large  merchant¬ 
men  were  driven  from  their  an¬ 
chors  in  Poolberg,  and  stranded 
on  the  Clontarf  shore  ;  two  others 
van  upon  the  North  Bull,  when 
one  of  them  oversetting,  fourteen 
of  her  crew  attempted  to  make 
their  escape  in  the  boat,  but  were 
all  drowned  in  the  surf.  The  Ac¬ 
tive,  Lee,  from  Liverpool  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  was  driven  close  under  Lord 
Clare’s  house,  at  the  Black  Rock. 
A  Welch  sloop  foundered  at  her 
moorings  in  the  Liffey,  near  the 
new  docks ;  and  the  Kangaroo, 
sloop,  of  war,  which  lay  in  the 
bay,  was  driven  from  her  anchors 
over  the  bar,  through  Poolberg, 
and  up  the  river  Liffey,  as  far  as 
the  Marine  School,  where  she  was 
at  last  happily  brought  up,  with 
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the  loss  of  her  guns,  which  she 
had  been  obliged  to  throw  over¬ 
board.  Several  boats  and  small 
craft  were  sunk  during  the  tem¬ 
pest,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost. 

On  the  twenty- first  instant, 
the  barracks  of  the  Clare  mili¬ 
tia,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
of  Maryborough,  the  capital  of 
Queen’s-county,  Ireland,  by  some 
accident  caught  fire,  which  ex¬ 
tended  with  infinite  rapidity  to¬ 
wards  the  magazine,  in  which 
were  deposited  fourteen  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  By  the  exertions  of 
the  officers  and  men,  eleven  of 
them  were  removed,  but  the  flames 
communicating  with  the  three  re¬ 
maining  in  the  barracks,  occasion¬ 
ed  an  explosion  which  blew  up 
part  of  the  building  and  several 
persons  ;  four  of  whom  were  kil¬ 
led  on  the  spot,  and  above  twenty 
others  lost  their  legs  or  arms,  or 
were  otherwise  desperately  wound¬ 
ed.  Had  the  barracks  been  more 
centrically  situated,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  accident  might 
have  been  still  more  fatal  and  de- 
structive. 

A  dreadful  accident  occurred 
on  the  4th  inst.  on  board  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  man  of  war,  sta¬ 
tioned  off  Gibraltar.  By  some 
unaccountable  negligence,  a  fire 
broke  out  on  the  lower  deck,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  an  explosion  took 
place,  which  blew  up  sixteen  of 
her  men  and  officers,  all  of  whom 
are  dead  except  one  sailor.  Among 
the  sufferers  are  Mr.  Bell,  the 
gunner,  and  one  of  the  lieute¬ 
nants. 

,  The  following  is  a  nar- 
rative  of  the  loss  of  his 
Majesty’s!  hired  tender  the  Mar¬ 
garet,  Lieutenant  John  Follexfen, 
commander,  who  was  sent  by 


Vice-Admiral  Kingsmill,  with  im¬ 
portant  dispatches  for  the  squa¬ 
dron  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Home,  of  the  Caesar,  conveyed  in 
a  letter  received  by  the  Admiral 
from  a  gentleman  residing  near 
Dunsanaghy,  acquainting  him  with 
this  melancholy  event ; 

“  I  feel  much  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  inform  you  of  the  loss 
of  the  Margaret,  tender,  with  all 
her  crew,  on  this  coast,  in  the  late 
violent  storm.  On  Saturday  night 
last,  in  a  dreadful  gale  of  wind 
at  n.  w.  about  nine  o’clock  a  gun 
was  heard,  supposed  to  be  from 
some  vessel  in  distress,  and  soon 
after  a  brig  was  driven  upon  a 
ridge  that  runs  out  from  the  main¬ 
land  to  the  island  of  Enhisboffin, 
and  almost  instantly  went  to  pieces, 
the  place  being  the  most  dange¬ 
rous  that  can  well  be  imagined  for 
a  vessel  to  touch  upon  even  in 
good  weather.  The  wreck  was  so 
complete  that  when  I  got  to  the 
shore,  the  next  morning,  the  stern 
was  lying  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rest  of  the  ship,  and 
the  whole  altogether  broken  into 
different  parts.  From  a  piece  of 
paper  found  on  the  shore  it  can 
alone  be  known  what  the  vessel 
was.  This  paper  mentions  the 
Margaret  tender,  John  Pollexfen, 
lieutenant  and  commander ;  Col¬ 
lin  Ross,  master  and  commander. 
It  seems  to  be  a  return  of  the  men 
on  board.  The  bodies  of  nine 
men  and  one  woman  have  been 
driven  on  shore  and  buried  here. 
Scarce  any  thing  from  the  wreck 
has  been  saved.” 

The  new  church  of  St.  Martin 
Outwich,  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  before  a 
crowded  and  respectable  congre¬ 
gation,  After  divine  service,  the 
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Rev.  John  Rose,  the  rector,  in  a 
very  pathetic  and  forcible  dis¬ 
course  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
took  a  review  of  the  declining; 
state  of  religion  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  and  the  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  of  false  philosophy  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  Revelation  in  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  concluded  with  a  most 
impressive  exhortation  to  his  pa¬ 
rishioners,  to  give  a  constant  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  had  that  day  made  holy. 
This  church,  newly  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a  very 
beautiful  structure,  where,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Rose,  “  an 
elegant  simplicity  harmonizes  the 
mind  without  attracting  the  fancy.” 

Robert  Ladbrooke  Troyt,  the 
attorney’s  clerk,  found  guilty  of 
forgery  on  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Devaynes  and  Co.  was  executed 
last  week  pursuant  to  his  sentence 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  behaved 
with  great  decency  and  propriety. 
At  the  same  time  Dennis  Nugent 
suffered  for  a  rape,  and  a  woman 
for  coining.  Nugent  denied  his 
guilt  to  the  last  moment,  even 
after  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his 
eyes,  and  called  aloud  to  the 
spectators  to  bear  witness  to  his 
asseverations  of  his  innocence. 

Yesterday,  being  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
for  the  successes  obtained  by  his 
Majesty’s  arms  at  sea,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  for  the  late  victory  of  Adm. 
Lord  Nelson  over  the  French 
fleet,  it  was  duly  observed  through¬ 
out  the  metropolis.  The  shops 
were  for  the  most  part  shut  up ; 
and  the  whole  volunteer  corps  of 
London  and  Westminster  attended 
divine  service  at  their  respective 
parish  churches.  The  flags  on 
St.  Martin’s  Church  and  Westmin¬ 


ster  Abbey,  were  displayed,  and  the 
bells  rang  in  the  morning  and  at 
noon  on  the  occasion.  Their  Ma¬ 
jesties,  and  the  Princesses  Au¬ 
gusta,  Elizabeth,  and  Sophia,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  went  to  the  Chapel- 
Royal,  St.  James’s,  where  they 
heard  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  canon  of  Windsor. 

A  most  unprovoked,  and  at 
present  unaccountable  murder,  was 
committed  at  Sheerness  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  last,  at  eleven  o’clock. 
Captain  Brown,  of  the  Kite  sloop 
of  war,  having  been  accustomed 
to  sleep  occasionally  at  the  house 
of  an  inhabitant  of  that  town 
when  circumstances  obliged  him 
to  remain  all  night  on  shore,  went 
thither  as  usual,  and  knocked  for 
admittance.  The  man  opened  the 
door,  but  refused  to  let  him  in, 
and  while  Capt.  B.  with  another 
officer  who  was  with  him,  were 
parleying  and  remonstrating,  in 
consequence  of  this  unexpected 
refusal,  the  villain  fired  a  pistol  at 
Captain  Brown,  the  contents  of 
which  entered  his  side  just  below 
the  ribs,  and  lodged  in  his  body. 
Fie  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
murderer  escaped  in  the  horror 
and  confusion  of  the  moment, 
but  was  taken  about  two  hours 
after,  while  attempting  to  cross 
the  ferry. 

Mr.  Matthew  Lyon,  a  member 
of  the  American  Congress,  has 
been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  se¬ 
ditious  practices  at  Vermont.  The 
sentence  pronounced  against  him 
was,  that  he  he  imprisoned  four 
months,  pay  costs,  and  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  stand 
committed  until  judgment  shall  he 
complied  with.  The  indictment 
contained  three  counts :  the  first 
of  which  charged  him  with  writ- 
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ing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Spooner,  printer 


of  the  Windsor  paper,  published 
on  the  31st  of  July  last,  contain¬ 
ing  artful  and  indirect  accusations 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  importing  corruption  in 
his  appointment  of  men  to  office, 
displacing  and  rejecting  men  of 
age,  experience,  wisdom,  and  in¬ 
dependency  of  sentiment,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  “  men  of  meanness  and 
ignorance  and  insinuating,  that 
lie  is  devoted  to  a  fondnss  for  ri¬ 
diculous  pomp,  idle  parade,  and 
selfish  avarice.  The  second  and 
third  counts  were  for  uttering 
publishing,  and  printing,  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  a  letter,  said  to 
be  from  an  American  diplomatic 
character  in  France,  commonly 
called  the  Barlow  Letter,  abu¬ 
sing,  in  the  most  virulent  man¬ 
ner,  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States;  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  their  conduct  towards 
France. 

The  king  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  give  a  grant  unto  the 
Right H  on.  Horatio  Baron  Nelson 

O 

of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham 
Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
of  his  Majesty’s  fleet,  and  K.  B. 
in  consideration  of  the  great  zeal, 
courage,  and  perseverance,  mani¬ 
fested  by  him  upon  divers  occa¬ 
sions,  and  particularly  of  his  able 
and  gallant  conduct  in  the  glorious 
and  decisive  victory  obtained  over 
the  French  fleet  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  1st  day  of  August 
last,  his  royal  licence  and  autho¬ 
rity,  that  he  and  his  issue  may 
bear  the  following  honourable 
augmentations  to  their  armorial 
bearings,  viz.  a  chief  undulated 
argent ,  thereon  waves  of  the  sea , 
from  which  a  palm-tree  issuant  be¬ 


tween  a  disabled  ship  on  the  dexter 9 
and  a  ruinous  battery  on  the  sinis¬ 
ter ,  all  proper  ;  and  for  his  crest, 
on  a  naval  crown  or,  the  chelengk 
or  plume  of  triumph,  presented  to 
him  by  the  Grand  Signior,  as  a 
mark  of  his  high  esteem,  and  of 
his  sense  of  the  gallant  conduct  of 
the  said  Horatio  Baron  Nelson,  in 
the  said  glorious  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  ;  with  the  motto,  “  Palmam 
qui  meruit  feratif  and  to  his  sup¬ 
porters,  being  a  sailor  on  the  dex¬ 
ter,  and  a  lion  on  the  sinister,  the 
honourable  augmentations  follow¬ 
ing,  viz.  In  the  hand  of  the  sailor , 
a  palm-branch,  and  another  in  the 
paw  of  the  lion,  both  proper,  with 
the  addition  of  a  tri-coloured  flag 
and  staff  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter ; 
which  augmentations  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  to  be  borne  by  the  said 
Horatio  Baron  Nelson,  and  by 
those  to  whom  the  said  dignity 
shall  descend  in  virtue  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  letters  patent  of  creation ; 
and  that  the  same  may  be  duly 
exemplified  according  to  the  law 
of  arms,  and  recorded  in  the  he¬ 
rald’s  office.  And  also  to  order, 
that  his  Majesty’s  said  concession, 
and  especial  marks  of  his  royal 
favour,  be  registered  in  his  College 
of  Arms. 

One  B unbridge,  a  young  man 
residing  at  Dartmouth,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  had  for  some  time  past 
appeared  to  be  strongly  attached 
to  Miss  Russell,  of  the  same  place, 
went  to  her  father’s  house  about 
nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  inst.  and  entering  the  room 
where  the  family  were  sitting,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  speak  to  Miss 
Russell,  which  her  mother  refused, 
and  declared  her  displeasure  at 
his  attentions  to  her  daughter. 
This  the  villain  probably  expected, 
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for  having  provided  himself  with 
a  long  butcher’s  knife,  he  turned 
to  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  buried 
it  with  such  savage  violence  in  her 
bosom,  that  she  almost  instantly 
expired*  The  wretch  then  stabbed 
himself  in  two  places,  but  his 
wounds  are  not  mortal,  and  he  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  Mr.  Led- 
with,  of  Grangebeg,  near  Castle¬ 
town  Delvin,  Ireland,  with  some 
gentlemen  of  the  Delvin  cavalry, 
was  in  pursuit  of  some  ruffians, 
whose  depredations  had  disturbed 
the  neighbourhood,  he  entered  ra¬ 
ther  rashly  into  a  house  wherein 
some  of  them  had  taken  refuge, 
when  one  turned  about  and  shot 
him  through  the  body,  so  that  in¬ 
stant  death  was  the  consequence. 
Two  of  the  ruffians  were  made 
prisoners.  Mr.  Ledwith  was  an 
active  magistrate  and  a  most  wor¬ 
thy  man,  and  is  deservedly  re¬ 
gretted  by  his  numerouss  friends 
and  relatives. 

Died,— -On  the  3d  inst.  at  Hop- 
ton  Waters,  Shropshire,  in  his 
106th  year,  and  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  full  use  of  every  facul¬ 
ty,  the  venerable  William  Hyde. 
When  he  attended  Worcester 
races  in  the  year  1797,  and  the 
105th  of  his  life,  the  following 
account  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Worcester  Herald.  “  In  his  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  side  of  the  Clee-hills, 
he  has  passed  his  long  and  peace¬ 
ful  life.  The  same  parish  which 
gave  him  birth  has,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  been  his  bourne.  Once, 
indeed,  after  the  age  of  seventy, 
he  travelled  into  Wiltshire  to  see 
his  sons,  and  walked  the  first  day 
of  his  journey,  from  his  house  to 
Newport,  in  Gloucestershire,  a 
distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles. 


With  a  mind  neither  debauched 
nor  distracted  by  vicious  and  vio¬ 
lent  passions,  he  has  calmly  glided 
down  this  long  stream  of  life, 
sixty-eight  years  of  which  have 
been  passed  in  wedlock  with  the 
same  wife.” 

In  her  107th  year,  at  her  jg  ^ 
grandson’s  house  at  Pen- 
tonville,  Mrs.  Susannah  Reynolds, 
relict  of  the  late  Wm.  Reynolds,  de¬ 
puty  of  Vintry  Ward,  and  mother 
of  the  late  Edward  Reynolds,  Esq, 
clerk  of  the  worshipful  company 
of  the  Goldsmiths.  She  retained 
all  her  faculties  to  the  hour  of  her 
death. 

At  Marbury,  whither  she  had 
retired  during  the  troubles  of 
war,  the  Princess  Sophia-Char- 
lotte,  reigning  Princess  of  Solms- 
Lich.  She  was  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Emilius  Bourgrave,  of  Don¬ 
na- Wurtemburg  ;  and  married  to 
Charles  Christian,  Prince  of  Solms- 
Lich,  in  1759. 

DECEMBER. 

Holt,  the  rebel  leader,  is 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Dublin ;  the  death  of  his 
colleague  and  fellow  -  plunderer, 
Blackett,  who  was  killed  by  Capt. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Alklow  yeo¬ 
manry,  in  defence  of  his  house 
and  property,  and  the  captivity  of 
Holt,  has  restored  tranquillity  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  The 
body  of  Blackett  was  suspended 
from  a  tree  at  the  entrance  of 
Arklow  for  several  days. 

A  coach  driver,  at  near  twelve 
o’clock  on  Monday  night,  drove 
liis  vehicle  into  the  river  at  Man¬ 
chester,  near  the  old  bridge,  for 
the  common  but  imprudent  pur¬ 
pose  of  washing,  when  there  being 
a  high  tide  and  the  current  strong, 
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the  horses  were  soon  driven  into 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  forced 
under  one  of  the  arches,  and  in 
that  state  they  swam  with  the  man 
on  the  box,  through  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  fighting  and  struggling 
for  their  lives,  till  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  poor  fellow  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  perilous  situation,  had  en¬ 
tangled  his  legs  in  the  reins,  but 
from  them  he  freed  himself  with 
a  knife,  and  fortunately,  coming 
nearly  in  contact  with  a  dyer’s 
flat,  he,  by  an  astonishing  effort, 
jumped  from  the  box  upon  it,  and 
lay  there  several  minutes  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  The  horses 
after  swimming  about  the  river 
for  some  time,  followed  their  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  flat,  and  attempted 
to  raise  their  fore- feet  upon  it  ; 
the  poor  man  with  the  little 
strength  he  had  left,  held  up  the 
head  of  one  of  the  creatures  till, 
with  a  convulsive  groan  it  expired 
in  his  arms.  From  the  active  as¬ 
sistance  of  several  persons  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  cries  of 
the  coachman,  they  had  so  far 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  other 
horse  as  to  extricate  him  from  the 
reins,  and  had  got  him  nearly  half 
way  up  Mrs.  Duxbury’s  steps, 
when,  owing  to  the  tempestuous¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  he  slipt  from 
their  hold  and  again  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  nothing  more  was 
seen  of  him.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  had  the  calamity  ended 
here !  Curiosity,  early  on  the 
morning  following,  drew  together 
crowds  of  people  to  see  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  horses  floating  :  among 
others  a  group  of  nine  or  ten  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  very  incau¬ 
tiously  got  together  on  a  dyer’s 
stage,  hanging  over  the  river,  near 


the  New  Bridge,  when,  shocking 
to  relate,  the  bottom  of  the  stage 
gave  way,  and  they  were  all  in  an 
instant  precipitated  into  the  river. 
Three  only  were  recovered  before 
life  was  extinct,  the  strength  of 
the  current  rendered  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  save  the  others  in¬ 
effectual,  and  they  were  all 
swept  away !  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  unfortunate  suf¬ 
ferers  ;  Martha  Rhodes,  Anna 
Reed,  Jane  Holiday,  Ellen  Neild, 
Sarah  Petty  (the  two  latter  Mrs. 
Duxbury’s  servants)  and  Richard 
Boardman,  together  with  a  wo¬ 
man  with  an  infant,  name  un¬ 
known  :  a  boy  who  was  saved  was 
fetched  out  by  a  dyer’s  dog.  The 
sagacious  animal  returned  for  a 
woman,  but  alas  !  too  late. 

The  reports  of  the  yellow  fever 
from  Philadelphia  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  are  as  fol¬ 
low.  October  27th,  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  ending  that  day 
at  noon  ..........  23  had  died 

October  29  ...  .47  — 

- - —  30 _ 17  — 

-  ■  —  31  •  •  •  •  15  — 

Nov.  1 ....  20  — ■ 

On  the  second  of  November 
there  were  no  reports. 

By  accounts  from  New  York  it 
appears  that  the  deaths  were  as 
follows : 

October  25 ... .  7  had  died 

—  -  26 _ 13  — 

- —  29....  9  — 

These  accounts  evidently  shew 
that  the  extreme  virulence  of  the 
disorder  has  nearly  exhausted  it¬ 
self,  and  we  are  happy  to  state, 
that  since  the  reception  of  the 
above  account,  advices  have  been 
received  from  Philadelphia  stating 
that  this  terrible  scourge  has  at 
length  yielded  to  a  succession  of 
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frosty  weather,  and  the  committee 
of  health  had  invited  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  return  to  their  homes,  un¬ 
der  an  assurance  of  perfect  safety, 
with  proper  precautions  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  airing  their  houses,  bed¬ 
ding,  and  cloaths.  The  coldness 
of  the  season  has  worked  the  same 
happy  change  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Newr  London,  and  Wilming¬ 
ton,  where  the  same  species  of  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  raging,  and  proved 
infinitely  more  malignant  than  the 
former  disorders  with  which  those 
places  have  been  visited. 
gc|  This  evening,  a  violent 
storm,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chertsey,  produced  the  follow¬ 
ing  melancholy  catastrophe.  As 
two  women,  whose  husbands  are 
employed  in  the  iron-mills  at 
Weybridge,  were  returning  to 
Chertsey  to  their  homes,  they 
were  blown  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind  into  the  Guildford  river, 
at  Weybridge-lock,  and  both 
drowned.  Two  of  their  children 
were  following  at  a  little  distance 
behind  them,  who,  on  seeing  what 
had  happened,  ran  and  alarmed 
the  neighbourhood.  The  bodies 
were  afterwards  found,  but  all 
attempts  at  resuscitation  proved 
useless.  The  fate  of  these  poor 
women,  and  the  situation  of  their 
husbands  and  surviving  families, 
have  excited  general  commisera¬ 
tion.  They  had  each  a  sucking 
infant  at  home,  and  have  left  be¬ 
tween  them  fourteen  motherless 
children.  A  subscription  has  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  is  liberally  filling,  and  to 
which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  have,  with  their  wonted  li¬ 
berality  contributed  most  hand¬ 
somely. 


Yesterday  an  eagle  was  shot 
by  a  labourer  in  a  garden  at 
Horsham.  The  royal  bird  was 
on  the  wing  beset  by  upwards 
of  a  hundred  rooks,  whose  noise 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  man 
who  shot  him,  while  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  and  gave  him 
time  to  procure  a  loaded  gun. 
The  wings  of  this  eagle  measure, 
when  extended,  seven  feet  three 
inches  from  point  to  point.  He 
is  yet  alive,  having  been  only 
slightly  wounded  in  one  of  his 
pinions. 

L’Aigle,  of  38  guns,  lately  lost 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an 
hour,  when  she  struck  upon  a 
rock  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
The  violence  of  the  shock  threw 
several  of  the  officers  and  others 
from  their  beds,  and  carried  all 
the  masts  by  the  board.  The 
night  was  extremely  dark ;  the 
sea  which  was  high  and  increasing, 
poured  in,  in  all  directions,  upon 
our  people,  who,  though  for  some 
time  without  the  least  prospect 
of  deliverance,  yet,  to  a  man,  pro¬ 
videntially  reached  the  shore  by 
means  of  spars,  casks,  &c.  &c. 
As  soon  as  the  dawn  broke,  Capt. 
Tyler  perceived  that  the  ship,  al¬ 
though  completely  a  wreck,  had 
not  gone  to  pieces  ;  he,  therefore, 
to  prevent  her  being  of  any  use 
to  the  enemy,  burned  her  to  the 
water’s  edge ;  at  which  the  Bey, 
who  shortly  after  sent  for  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  crew,  expressed  much 
displeasure,  saying  the  wreck  was 
his  property,  but  an  assurance 
from  Capt.  Tyler,  that  he  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  his  own  go¬ 
vernment,  and  an  acquiescence  in 
the  desire  of  the  Bey  to  give  him 
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such  things  as  might  he  recovered 
from  the  wreck,  perfectly  satisfied 
him.  His  people,  however,  took 
a  liking  to  all  the  watches  and 
other  articles,  our  poor  fellows 
possessed,  and  by  requests,  pretty 
nearly  equal  in  effect  to  commands, 
stripped  them  of  every  thing  they 
could  by  any  means  give  away. 

The  dispute  between  the 
Senate  of  Hamburgh  and 
the  British  resident  Charge  D’Af- 
faires  in  that  city  is  not  yet  termi¬ 
nated,  as  the  English  Cabinet 
have  sent  over  instructions  to  their 
agents  to  insist  on  their  detaining 
Napper  Tandy,  Blackwell,  and 
the  other  Irishmen  in  the  military 
service  of  France,  lately  arrested 
at  that  place.  Blackwell  is  said 
to  be  an  officer  in  high  repute, 
who  has  served  several  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  their  capture: 

The  vessel  which  Tandy  and 
his  companions  had  been  in,  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  was  driven 
by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way,  from  whence,  apprehensive 
that  in  navigating  the  North  Sea 
they  should  fall  in  w  ith  some  Eng¬ 
lish  cruiser,  they  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  France  by  land.  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  their  object  and  their 
route  was  received  at  Hamburgh 
shortly  after  they  had  arrived 
there  (on  the  22d  of  November). 
They  were  traced  to  the  inn  bear¬ 
ing  the  sign  of  the  arms  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  Sir  James  Craufurd,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Minister,  immediately  waited 
on  the  chief  magistrate  to  request 
a  warrant  to  arrest  those  persons, 
as  subjects  of  Ireland  in  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign,  but  could 
not  obtain  it :  not  discouraged, 
however,  he  applied  again  three 
times,  and  at  length  obtained  an 


order  to  the  police,  to  the  required 
effect.  On  the  24th,  soon  after  four 
in  the  morning,  Sir  James  led  the 
officers  of  the  police,  attended  by 
a  guard,  to  the  American  arms, 
which  he  completely  invested, 
waiting  till  the  doors  were  open 
between  five  and  six,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  with  his  escort  which  occu¬ 
pied  every  passage.  The  master 
of  the  house  was  then  called,  wrho, 
upon  being  asked  for  the  stran¬ 
gers  by  their  travelling  names, 
shewed  their  several  apartments. 
Early  as  it  wras,  Napper  Tandy 
was  found  writing  ;  the  officer  wrho 
entered  the  room  demanded  his 
passport,  which  he,  with  much 
confidence,  said  he  would  produce, 
and  going  to  his  trunk,  took  out 
a  pistol,  which  presenting  at  the 
officer,  he  said,  “  This  is  my  pass¬ 
port.”  The  officer,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  been  selected  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  bodily  strength,  in  an 
instant  seized  the  pistol,  and 
wrested  it  from  him ;  at  which 
time,  the  guard  hearing  the  scuffle 
entered  the  room,  and  secured 
Mr.  Tandy,  who,  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  shortly  after  put  in 
irons,  and  by  order  of  Sir  James, 
confined  in  separate  guard-houses. 
No  sooner  had  this  event  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  evening,  than  Citizen 
Marragon,  the  minister  of  the 
French  Republic,  sent  a  note  to 
the  Senate,  claiming  Napper  Tan¬ 
dy  and  his  colleagues  as  French 
citizens,  and  threatening  to  leave 
Hamburgh  if  they  were  not  re¬ 
leased.  Sir  James  Crawford,  on 
on  the  other  hand,  opposed  the 
demand,  in  terms  equally  strong. 
In  this  perplexity  the  Senate  held 
an  extraordinary  deliberation  at 
five  o’clock,  which  lasted  till  mid¬ 
night.  Another  was  held  on  the 
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following  day,  but  no  decision 
has  taken  place,  and  the  fate  of 
the  prisoner  still  remains  in  un¬ 
certainty.  Napper  Tandy  is  in 
a  bad  state  of  health.  The  French 
Charge  d’Affaires  Citizen  Le 
Maitre,  offered  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  an  officer  of  the 
Hamburgh  regulars,  who  had  the 
guard  of  the  prisoners,  to  permit 
their  escape ;  but  lie  indignantly 
refused,  and  proclaimed  aloud  the 
attempt  to  dishonor  him.  Sir 
J ames  Crawford  and  Citizen  Mar- 
ragon,  have  dispatched  to  their 
respective  Courts  the  particulars 
of  this  important  event. 

On  the  5th  instant,  one  of  the 
Castle  Secretaries  at  Dublin,  called 
upon  the  several  state  prisoners, 
and  informed  them  that  they  were 
now  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  European  continent  not  at 
war  with  this  country,  except  the 
undernamed  persons,  who  were 
acquainted  that  circumstances  had 
occurred,  which  prevented  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  from  suffering 
them  to  leave  prison  at  present. 
Viz.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Thomas 
A.  Emmett,  John  Sweetman, 
Henry  Jackson,  Dr.  M’Nevus, 
John  Chambers,  Samuel  Neilson, 
Thomas  Russel,  Matthew  Dowl¬ 
ing,  John  Sweeny,  Hugh  Wilson, 
Miles  Dignum,  Joseph  Cuthbert, 

John  Cormick,  Dean  Swift. - 

The  Secretary  intimated  at  the 
same  time,  to  all  persons  included 
in  the  emigration  bill  (the  excepted 
persons  excluded,)  that  if  they  did 
not  depart  in  the  course  of  one 
month,  they  must  remain  in  prison 
at  their  own  expence,  as  govern¬ 
ment,  after  that,  would  not  grant 
them  any  allowance. 

The  ci-devant  rebel  leader  Holt, 
seems  a  great  penitent  for  his  for¬ 
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mer  atrocities,  and  indeed  evinces 
his  sincerity  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power.  Through  his  confessions 
many  of  the  caverns  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  which  the  rebels  secrete 
themselves  and  conceal  their  plun¬ 
der.  All  those  found  in  such  places 
who  attempted  resistance,  were 
immediately  put  to  death,  those 
who  surrendered,  were  sent  to 
Wicklow  gaol.  Many  families 
who  have  been  plundered  in  that 
county,  have  had  valuable  articles 
of  property  restored  to  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  spirited  and 
active  manner  in  which  Holt’s  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  followed  up. 

Yesterday,  the  Peters,  ,,  - 
of  Hamburgh,  Captain  1  K 
Peter  Lauseu,  of  220  tons  bur¬ 
then,  put  into  Harwich  in  dis¬ 
tress,  having  lost  her  cables  and 
anchors  ;  Mr.  Applebie,  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Blaze  gunboat,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Elliot,  went 
on  board  to  press  the  hands ; 
having  received  information  that 
she  was  laden  with  linen,  arms, 
and  gun-flints,  and  bound  to 
France,  all  the  papers  were  seized, 
the  consternation  of  the  crew  being 
so  great,  that  they  had  not  time 
to  destroy  one  of  them  :  she  had 
44  hands  on  board,  and  her  cargo 
is  estimated  at  45,000/. 

A  very  numerous  and  respect¬ 
able  meeting  of  Europeans  and 
native  inhabitants,  was  held  in  the 
Town  hall  at  Bombay,  on  the 
first  of  July,  1798,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  open  books  for  the 
receipt  of  voluntary  contributions, 
towards  the  support  of  the  Mother 
Country  at  the  present  important 
crisis.  The  following  liberal  do¬ 
nations  by  the  Members  of  Go¬ 
vernment  formed  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  subscription. 
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The  Hon.  Jonathan  Duncan, 
Governor,  25,000  rupees. 

Lieutenant  General  James  Stu¬ 
art,  Commander  in  chief,  20,000 
rupees. 

James  Privett,  Esq.  third  in 
Council,  12,000  rupees. 

William  Page,  Esq.  fourth  in 
Council,  12,000  rupees. 

It  is  expected  that  the  patriot¬ 
ism  displayed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  government,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  exertions  through¬ 
out  every  branch  of  the  service 
under  that  presidency,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  respective  stations 
and  fortunes.  Other  letters  from 
Bombay  state,  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  on  the  first  day  amounted 
to  20,000/.,  and  that  they  had 
since  exceeded  50,000/.  The 
generous  aid  afforded  to  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  by  the  little  island 
of  Bombay  will  no  doubt  be  greatly 
exceeded  in  amount  at  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  more  opulent,  and  equally 
liberal  in  their  ideas. 

A  singular  discovery  was  made 
yesterday,  in  the  Barrack  yard  at 
Horn  Cliff  Kent ;  some  of  the 
Middlesex  militia,  being  employed 
to  clean  a  well,  one  of  them  who 
had  been  let  down  in  a  bucket, 
called  hastily  to  his  companions 
to  draw  him  up  again,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  there  was  a  dead 
man  at  the  bottom.  Upon  pulling 
the  corpse  up  with  a  rope,  it 
proved  to  be  the  body  of  George 
Sullivan,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  deserted  on  the  Monday 
night  preceding.  He  was  a  fine 
young  fellow  about  twenty  two 
years  of  age,  and  much  esteemed 
in  the  regiment,  to  the  officers  and 
privates  of  which,  his  apparent  de¬ 
sertion  had  caused  much  regret 


and  surprise.  Some  bread  and 
cheese  he  had  been  to  procure 
were  found  in  the  well  with  him, 
but  the  accident  which  must  have 
occasioned  his  premature  death, 
will  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

The  Britannia,  Captain  Caleb 
Wilson  (belonging  to  Mr.  Petrie) 
sailed  the  latter  end  of  last  month 
from  Shields,  laden  with  lead, 
bacon,  butter,  bale  goods,  &c. 
for  London,  and  having  eleven  or 
twelve  passengers  on  board.  On 
the  following  day  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  East,  bringing  on  a  heavy 
sea  which  continued  five  days, 
during  which  the  vessel  beat  about 
and  was  driven  to  the  Northward, 
on  the  Staples  near  the  Fern 
islands,  opposite  Barnborough 
Castle,  where  she  was  totally 
wrecked,  and  all  on  board,  both 
crew  and  passengers  unfortunately 
perished  !  part  of  the  vessel,  with 
50  firkins  of  butter,  a  carpenter’s 
and  a  medicine  chest  have  since 
been  cast  on  shore,  and  the  body 
of  a  child  has  also  been  found, 
near  Banborough.  Among  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  occasion,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heron  of  Newcastle,  and 
their  two  children,  Mr.  John 
Cock  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  that 
place,  Thomas  Scott,  shipwright, 
who  has  left  a  wife  and  three  young 
children,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Fer¬ 
guson,  of  the  Perthshire  Fencible 
cavalry.  The  names  of  the  other 
passengers  are  not  yet  known. 
Among  those  belonging  to  the 
ship,  was  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
brother  to  the  captain,  the  first 
mate. 

This  evening  about  six  1 , 
o’clock,  the  only  son  of 
Mr.  Israel,  an  Indigo  broker  of 
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great  respectability  resident  in 
Mansell  Street  Whitechapel,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  by  shooting 
himself  through  the  head  with  a 
pistol,  in  the  presence  of  his 
father.  They  were  sitting  together 
after  dinner,  and  he  left  the  room 
for  a  few  moments,  to  fetch  as  it 
is  supposed,  the  fatal  instrument ; 
upon  his  return  he  informed  his 
father  that  it  was  his  wish  that  he 
would  set  him  up  in  business  ;  upon 
the  cause  of  this  proposition  being 
enquired  into,  he  stated  that  he 
and  his  cousin,  Miss — — -wished  to 
be  married,  and  he  solicited  the 
consent  of  his  father,  who  treated 
the  whole  affair  with  ridicule  and 
reminded  him  ofhis  youth.  Upon 
which  the  son  replied,  that  if  his 
father  did  not  immediately  agree 
to  both  his  propositions,  he  would 
destroy  himself.  His  father  bad 
him  go  like  a  silly  boy  as  he  was, 
and  reflect  coolly  over  this  con¬ 
duct,  when  to  his  horror  and  con¬ 
sternation,  the  unhappy  youth 
pulled  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in 
one  moment.  Another  loaded 
pistol  was  found  in  his  pocket. 

15tli  Yesterday,  about  half 
past  four  o’clock,  p.  m.  La 
Coquille  frigate  of  44  guns,  (one 
of  those  captured  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren’s  squadron,  on  the  12th 
October,  off’ the  coast  of  Ireland), 
at  anchor  in  Hamoaze,  caught 
fire,  and  burnt  with  such  incre¬ 
dible  rapidity,  that  in  the  course 
of  four  hours  the  ship  was  wholly 
consumed,  except  a  very  small 
part  of  her  bottom.  All  the  boats 
of  the  fleet  attended,  and  their 
crews  attempted  to  scuttle  her, 
but  the  fire  raged  so  violently, 
that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
her,  after  saving  as  many  people 


as  they  coidd  discover  on  board, 
and  from  the  impossibility  of  the 
fire  being  extinguished,  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  cut  her  cables, 
and  the  boats  towed  her  on  shore 
at  flood  tide,  on  the  West  mud, 
at  the  entrance  of  Milbrooke  Lake, 
without  any  other  accident  happen¬ 
ing,  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Endeavour  brig,  belonging  to 
Scarborough,  laden  with  coals ; 
this  vessel  being  aground  on  the 
mud,  immediately  to  leeward  of 
La  Coquille,  and  the  wind  blowing 
a  strong  gale  at  East,  she  run 
her  athwart,  whereby  the  fire  in¬ 
stantly  communicated  to  her  rig¬ 
ging,  and  she  was  burnt  together 
with  her  cargo.  The  fire  on  board 
La  Coquille  is  said  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  gun  room,  where 
some  midshipmen  had  been  letting 
off  rockets,  the  sparks  of  which 
communicated  to  some  loose  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  thence  to  some  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  which  were  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  was  so  violent,  that  it  for¬ 
ced  the  mizen-mast  entirely  out, 
and  carried  it  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  the  air,  and  soon, 
afterwards  the  stern  and  quarter¬ 
deck  were  in  one  entire  blaze  ;  at 
seven  p  m.  the  fore  and  main  mast 
fell  over  the  side  with  a  dreadful 
crash ;  all  her  stores  had  been 
previously  taken  out,  and  she 
had  nothing  but  her  lower  masts 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  From  the  return  the  next 
morning,  it  appears  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  are 
Messrs.  Drury,  Bate,  and  Evanson, 
midshipmen,  the  first  a  nephew  of 
Captain  O’Brien  Drury,  of  the 
Powerful ;  the  last,  a  son  to  the 
collector  of  Cork  ;  about  ten  sea¬ 
men  and  some  women  were  also 
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blown  tip,  of  whom  no  remains 
have  been  discovered,  twenty 
seamen  and  marines  were  on  shore 
on  leave,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  saved.  Two  seamen 
and  a  woman  were  brought  to  the 
hospital,  extremely  bruised  and 
cut,  and  one  seaman  with  his 
skull  fractured.  It  is  also  feared, 
that  John  Jellico,  a  Custom-house 
officer,  has  perished  in  the  ship, 
as  he  has  not  been  seen  or  heard 
of  since  the  accident  happened. 
A  woman  jumped  overboard,  and 
was  saved  by  the  Naiad’s  boats; 
and  the  arm  of  a  man  was  seen 
thrust  through  one  of  the  scuttles 
on  the  gun-deck,  waving  for  as¬ 
sistance,  at  which  time  shrieks 
were  heard,  but  the  flames  raged 
with  such  fury,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  afford  any  aid  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.  When  the 
ship  was  completely  on  fire,  the 
sight,  owing  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  was  grand,  awful  and 
terrific,  and  the  sea  for  a  great 
distance  round,  appeared  like  one 
solid  sheet  of  fire.  La  Coquille 
was  esteemed  the  finest  ship  of  the 
French  squadron  (except  La  Loire) 
and  was  only  three  years  old,  hav¬ 
ing  been  built  at  Bordeaux  in  the 
year  1795.  She  had  been  sur¬ 
veyed  by  order,  of  the  Navy  board, 
preparatory  to  her  being  taken 
into  the  service,  but  not  having 
been  actually  purchased  by  govern¬ 
ment,  the  loss,  unfortunately  will 
fall  upon  the  gallant  captors. 

The  Colossus  man  of  war,  74 
guns,  Captain  G.  Murray,  was  lost 
on  the  night  of  Monday  the  10th 
inst.  in  St.  Mary’s  Road  Scilly.  The 
islanders  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  open  boats  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  crew,  who  we  are  re¬ 
joiced  to  say  are  ail  saved  to  a  man, 


with  the  officers  and  passengers, 
several  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
the  crew  and  officers,  were  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  wounds  received 
in  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile. 
Nothing  but  the  lives  could  be 
saved  ;  every  article  of  baggage, 
clothing,  stores,  &c.  are  wholly 
lost,  and  the  remains  of  Admiral 
Lord  Sbuldham,  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  should  have  been  deposited 
under  British  turf,  have  found  a 
watery  grave  on  this  unfortunate 
occasion. 

2^  Advice  from  America 
announces  the  entire  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  vellow  fever  in 
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the  cities  of  New  York,  and  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  but  a  disease  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  had  appeared  at  New 
Milford,  Royal  Towns,  and  Wind¬ 
sor,  in  Vermont,  and  the  grand 
Isles  of  the  Lake  Champlain.  By 
a  statement  in  the  newspapers  it 
appears,  that  no  less  than  33 46 
persons  have  died  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Philadelphia  alone,  to 
which  if  we  add  the  number  of 
citizens  of  that  city  who  have 
fallen  in  the  country,  its  loss  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  five 
thousand. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  has  declared 
himself  grand  master  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  and  has  already  made 
eighteen  knights.  This  news  has 
occasioned  a  disagreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  in  Germany.  Prince  Rupert, 
on  his  return  from  Vienna  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  was  dismissed  and 
disgraced. 

19  th  Yesterday,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  judgment  being 
allowed  to  go  by  default  in  the 
case  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
against  Captain  Copley,  for  crimi¬ 
nal  conversation  with  the  Mar  chi- 


oness,  the  damages  came  to  be 
assessed  before  the  Sheriffs.  They 
were  laid  at  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Evidence  was  brought 
to  prove,  that  the  Marquis  had 
lived  in  great  apparent  harmony 
with  his  wife.  The  witnesses  pro¬ 
duced  for  this  purpose,  were  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  Elliot.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  ! 

og  j  Marine  Police.  This 
day  John  Dalton,  a  private 
in  the  dd  regiment  of  guards  was 
charged  with  stealing,  together 
with  James  Turnbull,  another 
soldier,  on  Thursday  last,  a  large 
quantity  of  new  guineas  from  his 
Majesty’s  Mint  in  the  Tower. 
The  prisoner  underwent  a  long 
examination.  From  the  evidence 
of  an  apprentice,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner,  with  Turnbull,  and 
two  other  soldiers,  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  turn  the  fly  of  the  dye 
in  the  Mint ;  and  that  at  breakfast 
time  the  two  other  soldiers  having 
previously  left  the  room,  Turnbull 
produced  a  pistol  and  coming  up  to 
witness,  who  was  in  the  hole  in  the 
same  room,  feeding  the  dye,  told 
him  if  he  did  not  deliver  the  key 
which  unlocked  the  chest,  in  which 
the  money  newly  coined  was  de¬ 
tained,  and  remain  quiet  where 
he  was,  he  would  shoot  him.  That 
upon  getting  possession  of  the 
key,  Turnbull  opened  the  chest 
and  took  out  a  large  bag  full  of 
guineas ;  that  the  whole  of  the 
transaction  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  but  Turnbull  perceiving 
an  infirm  old  gentleman,  who  was 
at  breakfast  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  taking  notice  of  him, 
lie  ran  and  pushed  him  into  a  large 
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closet,  and  then  observing  the 
witness  endeavouring  to  make  off, 
Turnbull  attacked  and  overpow¬ 
ered  him,  compelling  him  also  to 
go  into  the  closet,  where  he  locked 
them  in;  that  during  the  whole 
affair,  the  prisoner  stood  an  in¬ 
active  spectator  of  what  was  pass¬ 
ing,  remaining  between  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  the  door  of  the  room, 
which  at  first  was  wide  open,  but 
immediately  after  was  closed  by 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  in  his 
defence  stated,  that  Turnbull  held 
a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  him  if  he  stirred.  He 
was  committed  for  further  ex¬ 
amination. 

This  evening  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock  a 
terrible  fire  broke  out  at  the 
princely  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair, 
which  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
premises  ;  the  flames  raged  with 
such  incredible  fury,  that  nothing 
of  any  consequence  could  be 
saved.  The  fire  began  while  the 
family  were  at  dinner,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
one  of  the  girandoles  in  the  drawing 
room  falling  upon  a  sopha,  and 
communicating  with  a  window 
curtain ;  a  large  party  having 
been  invited  to  cards  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  drawing  room  was  lighted 
up,  and  soon  after  the  family  had 
descended  to  the  dining  room  the 
alarm  was  given.  His  lordship 
and  a  few  friends  who  were  with 
him,  ran  up  with  the  servants  in 
the  hope  of  extinguishing  the 
flames,  but  it  was  too  late,  as  to 
enter  the  apartment  would  have 
endangered  their  lives.  It  was 
feared  the  adjoining  house  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Earl  of  Macartney 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
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and  every  thing  of  value  which 
could  be  removed,  was  carried 
over  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s 
opposite.  The  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Essex,  with  their  son  Lord 
Malden  and  his  lady,  took  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dent,  in  the 
same  street,  but  slept  at  Lord 
Chesterfield’s,  and  the  Countess 
of  Macartney  went  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute’s,  in  Hill  Street  Berkley 
Square.  None  of  the  furniture  or 
pictures  were  ensured,  and  the 
loss  must  be  almost  incalculable. 
The  house  was  originally  built  by 
Mr.  Wood  the  self-taught  archi¬ 
tect  of  Bath,  who  designed  the 
best  part  of  those  elegant  and 
superb  buildings,  which  form  the 
splendid  decorations  of  that  city. 
The  design  was  in  the  style  of 
Palladio,  but  it  had  been  much 
added  to  and  beautified  upon 
becoming  the  property  of  Lord 
Essex.  It  is  singular  that  on  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Lord 
Melbourne  at  Whitehall,  and  his 
seat  Brocket  hall,  were  both  acci¬ 
dentally  set  on  fire,  but  by  timely 
assistance  both  houses  were  saved 
with  very  little  injury. 

The  Thames  is  nearly  covered 
with  sheets  of  ice,  driving  with 
the  tide,  so  that  the  river  is  im¬ 
passible  for  craft. 
gjfa  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter,  in  the  open  air  with 
a  northern  aspect  was,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day  in  the  afternoon  at  23  ; 
at  nine  at  night,  22.  On  the 
following  day  in  the  afternoon,  1 8 ; 
at  nine  at  night,  17  J  ;  at  nine 
this  morning,  17  ;  which  is  fif¬ 
teen  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point;  at  eleven  this  morning  18. 

Yesterday  morning  about  four 
o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
cottage  at  Heytesbury,  Wiltshire, 


which  in  a  short  time  reduced  it 
to  ashes,  together  with  two  other 
thatched  cottages  adjoining ;  and 
three  women  and  a  girl  unfortu¬ 
nately  perished  in  the  flames,  be¬ 
fore  any  assistance  could  be  given 
to  them.  The  accident  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  a  man  who  inhabited 
one  of  the  cottages  ;  he  had  drank 
pretty  freely  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  returning  home  late 
at  night,  he  imprudently  set  fire 
to  a  large  bundle  of  straw  in  his 
chimney  corner,  which  communi¬ 
cated  rapidly  to  the  rafter  and 
thatch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  was  in  a  blaze,  but  he  es¬ 
caped  without  injury.  The  dis¬ 
figured  remains  of  the  four  persons 
who  unhappily  lost  their  lives, 
were  dug  from  the  ruins  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  this  morning- 
inquests  were  taken  on  the  bodies 
by  the  coroner,  Mr.  Clare  of 
Devizes,  when  the  jury  returned 
verdicts  of  accidental  death. 

Palermo,  Dec.  28.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples  arrived 
safely  here,  after  having  expe¬ 
rienced  on  their  passage  the  se¬ 
verest  weather  ever  known  in  those 
seas,  and  during  which  they  were 
in  considerable  danger  of  being 

•  O  O 

shipwrecked.  Lord  Nelson,  we 
understand,  in  some  of  his  private 
letters,  describes  it  as  the  most 
terrible  storm  he  ever  witnessed, 
and  mentions  that  which  he  met 
with  off  Sardinia,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  the 
V anguard  was  dismasted, as  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  hurricane 
on  the  Neapolitan  coast.  In  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  the  youngest  son  of  their 
Sicilian  Majesties  died  through 
excessive  sickness  and  fatigue ; 
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and  to  all  the  miseries  which  such 
a  scene  must  have  occasioned  in 
the  minds  of  the  Royal  sufferers 

and  fugitives,  they  had  to  add  then- 
affliction  for  the  loss  of  their  child. 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton 
accompanied  their  Majesties,  and 
every  Englishman,  together  with 
all  who  were  willing  to  embark, 
were  safely  conveyed  to  Sicily  by 
some  of  Lord  Nelson’s  squadron. 
When  the  Royal  Family  arrived 
at  Palermo,  they  were  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations 
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The  whole  annual  income  of 


Great  Britain,  having  been  lately 
stated  by  Mr.  Pitt  •  our  readers 
will  perhaps  peruse  with  some 
interest,  the  following  comparison 
of  it  with  that  of  France,  before 
she  had  been  impaired  by  the 
convulsions  of  the  revolution. 
This  statement  of  the  resources  of 
France,  is  founded  on  a  curious 
and  exact  calculation,  made  by 
order  of  the  National  Assembly, 
in  the  year  1790,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Monsieur  Lavoisier,  who 
was  a  profound  political  economist, 
as  well  as  the  first  chymist  of  his 
age. 


Square  miles. 

The  extent  of  Great  Britain  (to  take  round  num- 


bei's)>  is .  70,000 

That  of  France,  at  the  same,  is  ...... . . . .  160,000 


Souls. 


The  population  of  Great  Britain,  about .  9  000,000 

That  of  France,  about  .  26,000,000 

The  income  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  calculation 

of  Mr.  Pitt,  including  that  part  of  it  not  to  be  £.  s.  d. 

taxed,  wdiich  is  under  601.  per  Annum,  is  •  • . .  135,000,000  0  0 

That  of  France  by  Mosieur  Lavoisier  in  1790, 

was  2,700,000,000  livres,  tournois,  or  •  •  ..  122;500,000  0  0 

Absolute  superiority  of  Great  Britain  per  Ann.  12,500,000  0  0 

But  the  comparative  superiority  is  much  greater, 
if  the  British  income  could  be  conceived  to 
be  divided  in  even  shares,  between  every  soul 

in  Great  Britain,  each  would  have  per  Annum  15  0  0 

If  the  same  division  were  to  take  place  in  France, 

each  individual  would  have  per  Annum,  only  4  68 

If  we  suppose  the  wealth  produced  by  the  land, 

every  square  mile  produces  in  France  per  Ann.  700  0  0 

Every  square  mile  in  Great  Britain  produces  1928  9  0 


So  that  the  comparative  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  about  triple  that 
of  France  in  1790. 


Died,  —  On  the  14th  inst,  at  his 
seat,  at  Downing  in  Flintshire,  in 
his  73rd  year,  Thomas  Pennant, 
Esq.  the  celebrated  tourist  and 
zoologist.  He  was  born  at  Down¬ 
ing,  the  seat  of  his  family  for 
several  generations,  and  the  first 


indication  of  his  peculiar  bent  of 
mind,  appeared  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  when  a  present 
was  made  him  by  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
Father  of  Willoughby’s  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  at  which  time  he  exhibited 
also  a  strong  taste  for  fossil  and 
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mineral  productions,  during  a 
visit  to  Dr.  Borlase,  in  Cornwall. 
His  literary  works,  which  are 
too  well  known  to  be  enumerated 
here,  are  principally  tours  in  his 
own  and  other  countries,  and 
Essays  connected  with  Zoology 
and  natural  history,  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  observations  and 
experience.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
various  literary  and  philosophical 
societies,  in  this  country  and  at 
Drontheim,  Stockholm,  and  other 
places.  His  last  publication  was 
an  imaginary  tour,  entitled  “  a 
View  of  Hindustan,”  published 
a  very  short  time  previous  to  his 
decease.  Mr.  Pennant  was  mar¬ 
ried  twice,  and  has  left  a  son  and 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  who 
wras  the  sister  of  the  late  Thomas 
Falconer,  Esq.  of  Bath.  His  second 
lady  who  survives  him,  and  by 
wrhom  he  had  no  family,  was  the 
sister  of  his  late  neighbour,  Sir 
Roger  Mostyn,  Bart. 

Aged  107,  JoanOyle,  of  Great 
Torrington,  Devon. 

,  At  Clovelly,  Devonshire, 

*  aged  102,  Mrs. Mary  Ciem- 
ment,  who  retained  her  sight 
entirely  perfect,  to  the  last  hour 
of  her  life. 

.  Mr.  William  Wale, 
Master  of  the  Mathemati¬ 
cal  School  in  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude.  He  accompanied  Cap¬ 
tain  Cooke  in  his  first  voyage, 
1772 — 1775;  and  in  his  last, 
1776— 1779. 

.  At  Tithhy,  near  Bing- 

°  1‘  ham,  in  his  98th  year,  Mr. 

Richard  Porter,  a  respectable 
fanner.— 'There  is  now  living  in 
the  same  village,  in  his  95th 
year,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  who  has 


been  the  companion  and  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Porter’s,  from  early 
childhood,  and  used  to  tend  cattle 
wuth  him  in  the  same  fields  above 
eighty  years  ago. 

At  Litchfield,  aged  148,  Sarah 
Cawrood,  wrho  leaves  behind  her 
eleven  children,  44  grand-children, 
and  50  great  grand-children,  in 
all,  205. 

At  his  house  in  Tudor  Street 
Blackfriars,  Mr.  Humphries  coal 
merchant,  but  once  better  known 
as  “  Humphries  the  boxer.”  His 
pugilistic  encounters  writh  Men¬ 
doza,  gained  him  much  notoriety. 
He  fought  also  with  Johnston,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  various 
contests  with  other  professors  of 
the  art  of  pugilism. 

Suddenly  at  Baltimore  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  wdiile  walking  in  his  garden, 
Robert  Merry,  Esq.  Author  of 
several  indifferent  poetical  works, 
but  chiefly  remarkable,  as  the 
“  Della  Crusca,”  of  the  celebrated 
“  Anna  Matilda,”  or  the  well  known 
Mrs.  Robinson.  These  two  “great 
luminaries”  as  they  have  been  se¬ 
riously  termed,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  each  other,  (without 
having  ever  met)  during  a  poetical 
correspondence  carried  on  under 
the  above  feigned  names,  in  a  silly 
newspaper  of  the  day ;  an  inter¬ 
view,  however,  produced  a  total 
alteration  in  their  sentiments,  and 
put  an  entire  stop  to  the  whole 
affair.  Mr.  Merry  has  received 
a  species  of  immortality,  of  wdiich 
perhaps  he  wras  not  perhaps  par¬ 
ticularly  ambitious,  in  the  keen 
and  elegant  satire  of  Mr.  Gifford 
in  the  “  Baviad”  and  the  “  Ma- 
viad,”  where  his  false  taste  and 
absurd  sentimentality  are  severely 
and  justly  stigmatised. 
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BIRTHS  for  the  Year  1798. 

JANUARY. 

2.  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  a  son. 

5.  Lady  Charlotte  Strutt,  a 
daughter. 

6.  The  Lady  of  P.  J.  Thellus- 
son,  Esq.  M.  P.  twin-sons. 

8.  The  Lady  of  Sir  Henry 
Harpur,  Bart,  a  daughter. 

10.  The  Lady  of  Alexander 
Allardyce,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  still-born 
son. 

21.  Mrs.  Banting,  of  Little 
Rising,  Gloucestershire,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  her  thirty-second  child. 

28.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of 
Russia,  a  prince ;  name,  Michael 
Pawlowitsch. 

28.  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  a 
son. 

28.  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Emily  MLeod,  a  daughter. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  The  Lady  of  Matthew  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Esq.  a  son. 

25.  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Petre,  a  daughter. 

MARCH. 

1.  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  an  arch¬ 
duchess  ;  name,  Mary  Clementina. 

1.  The  Lady  of  Sir  John  Davie, 
Bart,  twin-sons. 

3.  The  Lady  of  Sir  William 
Elliot,  Bart,  a  son. 

19.  The  Lady  of  the  late  Lord 
Calthorpe,  a  daughter. 

26.  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Rodney,  a  son. 

27.  Countess  of  Derby,  a  still¬ 
born  child. 

27.  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Spencer,  a  son.  a 
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APRIL. 

10.  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  a  son. 

20.  Marchioness  of  Litchfield, 
a  daughter. 

20.  The  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
Henry  Liddell,  a  daughter. 

23.  Countess  of  Albemarle,  a 
daughter. 

24.  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  a  son 
and  heir. 

26.  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Wirtemberg,  a  still¬ 
born  child. 

29.  The  Lady  of  Sir  Samuel 
Fludyer,  Bart,  a  daughter. 

MAY. 

13.  Countess  of  Aylesford,  a 
son. 

25.  Lady  of  Sir  John  Stirling, 
Bart,  a  son. 

27.  Honourable  Mrs.  Childers, 
a  son  and  heir. 

29.  Honourable  Mrs.  Forbes,  a 
son. 

31.  Countess  of  Euston,  a  son, 
who  died  in  two  days. 

31.  Lady  Charlotte  Nares,  a 
daughter. 

31.  Lady  Harriet  Gill,  a 
daughter. 

JUNE. 

24.  Lady  Elizabeth  Loftus,  a 
son. 

27.  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Carlton,  a  daughter. 

28.  Lady  Elizabeth  Talbot,  a 
son. 

28.  Honourable  Mrs.  Stanley, 
a  daughter. 

JULY. 

2.  The  Lady  of  Sir  Charles 
Watson,  a  daughter. 

10.  The  Lady  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Newton  Fellowes,  a  daughter. 
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13.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  a  daughter  ;  name,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

19.  Lady  of  Sir  Francis  Ford-, 
Bart,  a  daughter. 

21.  Lady  of  William  Wilber- 
force,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

28.  Countess  Dowager  of 
Mansfield,  Lady  of  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  F.  Greville,  a  daughter. 

31.  Lady  Viscountess  Fielding, 
a  son. 

31.  The  Lady  of  Sir  N.  B. 
Gresley,  Bart,  a  daughter, 

AUGUST. 

3.  The  Lady  of  Henry  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter,  who 
died  in  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

8.  The  Lady  of  Beeston  Long, 
Esq,  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

10.  Mrs.  Somerfield,  of  the 
Queen’s  Palace,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  all  living. 

16.  The  Lady  of  Edmund  Wig- 
ley,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  son  and  heir. 

31.  The  Lady  of  G.  H.  Rose, 
Esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

SEPTEMBER. 

5.  Lady  Charlotte  Lenox,  a 
daughter. 

8.  Viscountess  Chetwynd,  two 
daughters. 

1 3.  Lady  Grey,  a  daughter. 

17.  Lady  Charles  Ainsley,  a 
son. 

18.  The  Lady  of  Charles  Prim¬ 
rose,  Esq.  of  Barton,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  all  living  and  do¬ 
ing  well. 

29.  Countess  of  Banbury,  a 
daughter. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  The  Lady  of  James  Buller, 
Esq.  M.  P.  a  son  and  heir. 

5.  Lady  Louisa  Brome,  a 
daughter. 


12.  The  Lady  of  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  and  Reverend  A.  H.  Cathcart, 
a  daughter. 

12.  Princess  of  Brazil,  a  prince ; 
name,  Pierre. 

12.  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Which- 
cote,  Bart,  a  son. 

15.  The  Lady  of  William  Cur¬ 
rie,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

19.  Ladv  Harriet  Sullivan,  a 
* 

son. 

24.  Honourable  Mrs.  Barnard, 
a  still-born  child. 

25.  Lady  Portchester,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

31.  Mrs.  Blower,  of  Down 
Place,  three  sons. 

31.  The  Lady  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  a  son, 

NOVEMBER. 

5.  Countess  of  Guildford,  a  son, 

5.  Honourable  Mrs.  Greenfell, 
a  son. 

9.  Viscountess  Dungannon,  a 
son  and  heir. 

14.  Lady  Anne  Vernon,  Lady 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  son. 

15.  Madame  Desparre,  ofWel- 
beck  Street,  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  all  living. 

21.  Lady  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  son,  who 
died  in  three  days. 

21,  Archduchess  Clementina, 
Lady  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Naples,  a  son. 

23.  Lady  Hugh  Seymour,  a 
daughter. 

DECEMBER. 

7.  Lady  Louisa  Hartley,  a 
daughter. 

7.  Lady  Catherine  Graham,  a 
daughter. 

8 .  Lady  Le  Despencer,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

10.  Marchioness  of  Blandford, 
a  daughter. 
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12.  Countessss  of  Errol,  a 
daughter. 

12.  Lady  of  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Petre,  a  daughter. 

26.  Lady  of  Sir  Frederic  Mor¬ 
ton  Eden,  a  son. 

22.  Lady  Harvey,  a  daughter. 

Remarkable  Births  in  1798. 

The  wife  of  David  Cook,  wea¬ 
ver,  Helpringham,  Leicestershire, 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  all 
living. 

The  wife  of  a  coachman,  at 
Glasgow,  one  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  all  living. 

In  the  Commune  of  V erehoeq, 
Department  du  Pas  de  Calais,  the 
wife  of  Pierre  Francois  Duisans, 
a  premature  birth  of  six  children, 
three  boys  and  three  girls,  alive 
when  born,  but  died  soon  after. 

The  wife  of  Leigh  Longman, 
labourer,  Dewsbury,  Lincolnshire, 
three  fine  girls,  all  living  and  do¬ 
ing  well.  The  mother  has  had 
fifteen  children,  twelve  of  them  in 
less  than  eight  years,  and  has  now 
four  under  a  twelvemonth  old. 

The  wife  of  Walter  Middleton, 
farmer,  of  Ribton,  near  Working- 
ton,  three  sons,  all  living. 

MARRIAGES  for  the  Year  1798. 

JANUARY. 

1.  At  Petersburgh,  Sir  Charles 
Gascoigne,  Counsellor  of  State  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  to  Miss  Guthrie. 

1 .  Sir  John  Gordon,  Bart,  to 
Miss  Pyne  Crosbie,  daughter  of 
the  Honourable  and  very  Reve¬ 
rend  Dean  of  Limerick. 

8,  Mr,  Scott,  brother  to  Lady 
Oxford,  to  Miss  Ogle,  daughter 


of  Dean  Ogle,  and  sister  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan. 

4.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ronald 
Ferguson,  to  the  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hector 
Monroe,  K.  B. 

4.  Reverend  Ashton  Vade,  to 
Miss  Walpole,  daughter  of  the 
Honourable  Richard  Walpole. 

5.  W.  Philips  Inge,  Esq.  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  second 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

15.  Sir  Francis  L.  Wood,  Bart, 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel 
Buck,  Esq. 

15.  Charles  Lutwidge,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Dodgson,  daughter  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

15.  James  Trail,  Esq.  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Porter,  and  sister  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Porter,  M.  P. 

15.  PascoeGreenfell,  Esq.  to  the 
Honourable  Georgina  St.  Leger, 
daughter  to  the  late,  and  sister  to 
the  present  Lord  Viscount  Done- 
raile. 

20.  Lord  Sheffield,  M.  P.  to 
Lady  Anne  North,  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Guildford. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  John  Payne,  Esq.  of  Wells, 
to  the  Honourable  Mrs,  Hyde. 

7.  Reverend  Henry  Wise,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Stainer 
Porten. 

12.  Mr.  Holman,  of  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Plonourable  and  Reverend 
FredericHamilton,  grand-daughter 
of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  and 
great  grand-daughter  to  a  late 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 

12.  John  Sutton,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Sutton,  Bart,  of 
Norwood  Park,  to  Sophia,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
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Chaplin,  Esq.  of  Tathwell,  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

15.  Colonel  Leith,  to  Lady  Au¬ 
gusta  Forbes,  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Granard. 

20.  Lord  Hervey,  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Miss  Upton,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Templetown. 

20.  Pryse  Loveden,  Esq.  to  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Agar,  sister  to 
Viscount  Ashbrook. 

20.  Reverend  F.  North,  eldest 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  Ester,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  J ohn  Harrison. 

22.  Reverend  Henry  Nicholas 
Astley,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Astley, 
Bart,  to  Miss  Pitman. 

26.  Winchcombe  Henry  Hart¬ 
ley,  Esq.  to  Lady  Louisa  Lumley, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough. 

MAIlClt. 

24.  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart,  to 
Miss  Thorold. 

28.  Joseph  Sidney  York,  Esq. 
M.  P.  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  to  the  daughter  of 
James  Battray,  Esq.  of  Arthur- 
stone,  Perth. 

29.  Charles  Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. 
to  Augusta,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  P. 

29.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Bart,  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Ge¬ 
neral  Count  D’Alton. 

APRIL. 

9.  James  Arbucle,  Esq.  of  Do- 
naghadee,  to  Lady  Sophia  Josce* 
lyn,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Roden. 

17.  Honourable  George  Vil- 
liers,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  to  the  Honourable  Miss 
Parker,  daughter  of  Lord  Boring- 
don. 

30.  Captain  Ross,  of  the  41st 


Infantry,  to  the  Honourable  Miss 
Browne,  daughter  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Kilmaine. 

MAY. 

8.  The  Reverend  William 
Gresley,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Nigel  Bowyer  Gresley, 
Bart. 

18.  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Fagiani. 

30.  Honourable  W.  Gore,  se¬ 
cond  son  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  to 
Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Pym  Hales, 
Bart. 

31.  Honourable  Frederic  West, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Delaware, 
to  Maria,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Richard  Middleton,  Esq. 

JUNE. 

7.  Honourable  and  Reverend 
T.  J.  Twisleton,  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  recently  di¬ 
vorced  from  his  Lady,  to  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Ashe,  Esq. 

1 6.  Edward  Morant  Gale,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Townsend,  niece  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth. 

IS.  Sir  Henry  Every,  Bart,  to 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Mose¬ 
ley,  Bart. 

18.  Sir  Samuel  Brooke,  Bart, 
to  Miss  Castleboe. 

28.  George  Dering,  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Der¬ 
ing,  Bart,  to  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Charles  Dering,  Escp 

30.  Lord  Stanley,  only  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  Charlotte 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Geoffrey  Hornby. 

30.  Lord  Boyle,  son  of  Lord 
Shannon,  to  Miss  Sally  Hyde. 

30.  General  Duboyne,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Des¬ 
mond. 
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JULY. 

10.  Right  Honourable  W. 
Wyndham,  Secretary  at  War,  to 
Cecilia,  daughter  to  the  late  Ad¬ 
miral  Forrest,  and  sister  to  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Byng. 

12.  Honourable  Henry  Wind¬ 
ham,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  to  Miss  Copson. 

16.  Honourable  John  Olmius, 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Mor¬ 
gan,  Esq. 

19.  Busick  Harwood,  M.  D.  to 
the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Re¬ 
verend  Sir  John  Peshall,  Bart. 

26.  Percival  Hart  Dyke,  son  of 
Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke,  Bart,  to 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Jenner, 
Esq. 

26.  George  Blount,  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Blount,  Bart,  to  Courtney, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Chi¬ 
chester,  Esq. 

AUGUST. 

2.  Charles  Ellis,  Esq.  M.  P.  to 
the  Honourable  Miss  Harvey, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Harvey, 
and  grand-daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol. 

2.  Honourable  Colonel  John 
Vaughan,  M.  P.  to  the  Honourable 
Lucy,  daughter  of  the  late,  and 
sister  to  the  present  Lord  Court¬ 
ney. 

7.  Honourable  Colonel  John 
Hope,  M.  P.  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Hopetown,  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  the  Honourable  Charles  Hope. 

10.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brath- 
waite,  to  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Boughton,  Bart. 

16.  Captain  Sir  Edmund  Na¬ 
gle,  R.  N.  to  Mrs.  Blackman. 

16.  Robert  Haig,  Esq.  to  Caro¬ 
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line,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Wolseley,  Bart. 

16.  John  Beauclerck,  Esq.  only 
son  of  the  Honourable  and  Reve¬ 
rend  Henry  Beauclerck,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
hugh,  Esq. 

20.  Honourable  Philip  Pusey, 
brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Rad¬ 
nor,  to  Lady  Lucy  Cave,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Harborough,  and 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Cave, 
Bart. 

21.  Richard  Norman,  Esq.  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Manners,  sister 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

25.  Honourable  E.  Turner, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Winterton, 
to  Miss  Hester  Haywrard. 

29.  HonourableEdwardHawke, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Hawke,  to 
Frances  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Hervey. 

29.  Mr.  Hardinge,  to  Lady 
Anne  Gore,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Ross. 

29.  Lord  Leslie,  to  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Campbell. 

SO.  Robert  Moss,  Esq.  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to 
Sophia,  second  daughter  of  John 
Weyland,  Esq. 

30.  Lieutenant  T.  W.  Howard, 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to 
the  daughter  of  Major-General 
Rawstorne. 

30.  Augustus  William  Handley, 
Esq.  to  Mademoiselle  de  Martil- 
leire,  daughter  of  the  late  Count 
de  Martilleire,  and  niece  to  the 
Count  de  la  Chatre. 

SEPTEMBER. 

5.  Reverend  Henry  Maxwell, 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  to 
Lady  Anne  Butler,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Carrick. 
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27.  Thomas  DowdeswelL,  Esq. 
to  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  Bart. 

OCTOBER. 

3.  Ashley  Apreece,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hussey  Apreece, 
Bart,  to  Miss  Kerr. 

6.  Sir  Edward  Baynes,  Bart,  to 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lambert, 
Esq. 

12.  His  Excellency  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  D’Almeida,  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  de  Marialva. 

18.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Corbet, 
nephew  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  King,  Esq. 

24.  Sir  Charles  Ventris,  Field 
Knight-banneret,  to  Mrs.  Lill, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Head,  Bart. 

NOVEMBER. 

t 

9.  The  Earl  of  Home,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Scott,  third  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

10.  Lord  William  Seymour, 
brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  James 

'  Clitheroe,  Esq. 

17.  Richard  William  Wake, 
Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Wake,  Bart,  to  Jane  Eliza,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  William  Donkin,  Judge 
at  Calcutta. 

17.  Captain  Erskine  of  the  81st 
Infantry,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Ers¬ 
kine. 

DECEMBER. 

14.  The  Honourable  Ralph 
Maude,  to  the  Honourable  Frances 
Anne  Agar,  daughter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashel. 


18.  James  Strange,  Esq.  M.  P. 
to  Mrs.  Drummond. 

22.  Sir  Henry  Every,  Bart,  to 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Parker  Mosley,  Bart. 

24.  Peter  Pole,  Esq.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Pole,  Bart,  to  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Buller,  Esq. 

29.  J.  Woodcock,  Esq.  to 
Amelia,  second  daughter  of  the 
Honourable  Sir  Beaumont  Ho- 
tham,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Lately.  Spencer  Smith,  Esq. 
British  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  to  the  daughter  of  Baron 
Herbert,  the  Imperial  Internuncio. 

Lately.  Captain  Burnaby,  of 
the  1st  Foot  Guards,  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowke, 
Bart. 

Lately,  CharlesHanburyTracy, 
Esq.  to  the  Honourable  Henrietta, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  V iscount 
Tracy. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  Year  1798. 

JANUARY. 

4.  Right  Honourable  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  K.  B.  to  be  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

5.  Right  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Porter,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  to  be 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  Vice  Foster 
deceased. 

8.  Lieutenant-Generals  :  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  Bart.  Patrick 
Tonyn,  Gabriel  Christie,  John 
Reid,  Sir  William  Green,  Bart. 
George  Scott,  Charles  O’Hara, — 
Loftus,  Anthony  Tottenham,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rowley,  Peter  Bathurst, 
Honourable  William  Gordon,  Ro¬ 
bert  Prescott,  Honourable  William 
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Harcourt,  Henry,  Earl  of  Car- 
hampton,  W  illiam  Dalrymple, 
William  Picton,  Sir  Hector  Mun- 
roe,K.B.  Honourable  William  Her- 
vey,  J.  Fletcher  Campbell,  Francis 
Lascelles,  Sir  William  Meadows, 
K.  B. — to  be  Generals  in  the 
Army. 

Major-Generals:  William  She¬ 
riff,  William  Ormfield,  Samuel 
Hulse,  Albemarle  Bertie,  Charles 
Valancy,  John  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Clanricarde,  .Sir  James  Steuart, 
Bart.  Thomas  Cartlow,  James 
Marsh,  Cavendish  Lister,  Charles 
Leigh,  James  Ogilvie,  Sir  Robert 
Laurie,  Bart.  William  Martin, 
John  Archer,  William  Edmeston, 
Forbes  Macbean,  David  Horne, 
Hugh  Debriegg,  Richard  Dawson, 
Montgomery  Agnew,  James  Stew¬ 
art,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Balcarras, 
Honourable  Charles  Steuart,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Cuyler,  Charles  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Honourable  Richard 
Fitzpatrick,  Nesbitt  Balfour,  Ed¬ 
mund  Steevens,  Thomas  Trigge, 
Francis,  Earl  of  Moira,  Peter 
Craig, — to  be  Lieutenant-Generals 
in  the  Army. 

Colonels :  Philip  Martin,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  ;  William  Borth- 
wick,  of  the  same ;  Eyre  Coote, 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  King;  Jef- 
ferey  Amherst,  of  the  10th  Infan¬ 
try  ;  Harry  Burrard,  Aid-de-camp 
to  the  King ;  Charles  Lennox, 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  King;  James 
Adolphus  Harris,  60th  Foot ; 
Arthur  Ormsby,  6th  Dragoon 
Guards  ;  Henry  Preade,  1st  Life 
Guards ;  William  John  Arabin, 
2nd  Life  Guards ;  George  Don, 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  King ;  John 
Francis  Craddock,  of  the  late 
127th  Foot;  Coleraine  Nesbitt, 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  King  ;  Napier 
Christie  Burton,  3rd  Foot  Guards ; 
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Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  Aid-de¬ 
camp  to  the  King  ;  Richard  Rich 
Wilford,  York  Hussars  ;  Edward 
Morrison,  Coldstream  Guards ; 
Sir  Charles  Asgill,  Bart.  1st  Foot 
Guards ;  Honourable  Charles 
Monson,  Aid-de-camp  to  the 
King;  Vaughan  Lloyd,  Royal 
Artillery  ;  Sir  James  Sinclair  Ers- 
kine,  Bart.;  William  Brady, 
Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland  ;  Lucius 
Barber,  Royal  Artillery  in  Ire¬ 
land  ; — to  be  Major-Generals  in 
the  Army. 

12.  Brevet  Colonel:  JohnWhite- 
locke,  to  be  Brigadier-General  in 
Guernsey  only. 

12.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alex¬ 
ander  Hope,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Vice,  the  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  re¬ 
signed. 

19.  Reverend  Joseph  Stock, 
D.  D.  to  be  Bishop  of  Killala, 
Vice,  Porter. 

19.  Colonel  Charles  Hand  field, 
Commissary-General  of  Stores, 
&c.  to  the  forces  in  Ireland. 

19.  Lord  Braybrooke,  to  be 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Essex. 

23.  Brevet  Colonel :  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  to  be  Brigadier-General  in 
Nova  Scotia  only. 

FEBRUARY. 

6.  Brevet,  the  Honourable  Co¬ 
lonel  Thomas  Maitland,  62nd 
Foot,  to  be  Brigadier-General  in 
the  West  Indies  only. 

8.  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  Bart, 
created  Baron  of  Castle  Rosse, 
and  Viscount  of  Kenmare,  County 
Kerry,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs, 
male. 

14.  John,  Earl  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
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Privy  Seal,  Vice,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  resigned. 

8.  William  Wentworth,  Earl 
Fitz-William,  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of 
the  County  of  York,  and  of  the 
City  of  York,  and  County  of  the 
same,  Vice,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
resigned. 

O 

8.  John  Colpoys,  Esq.  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  Vice,  Sir 
William  Gordon,  deceased. 

8.  Charles  Paulet,  Esq,  (com¬ 
monly  called  Earl  of  Wiltshire), 
to  he  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Gustos- 
rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Staf¬ 
ford ;  Vice,  Commissioners  (The 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  his  father  ; 
Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.  W. Chute, 
Esqrs.) 

8.  Dame  Rose  Ffrench,  widow 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Ffrench, 
Bart,  created  Baroness  Ffrench,  of 
Castle  Ffrench,  county  Galway, 
with  remainder  of  the  title  of  Ba¬ 
ron  Ffrench  of  Castle  Ffrench 
aforesaid,  to  her  heirs  male,  by 
the  said  Sir  Charles  Ffrench,  Bart. 

8.  Right  Honourable  John 
Foster,  to  be  Governor  of  the 
County  of  Louth,  Vice,  the  Earl 
of  Clanb.rasil,  deceased. 

17.  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
to  be  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his 
Majesty,  Vice,  the  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland. 

17.  George,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  William  Lord  Auckland,  to 
be  his  Majesty’s  Postmasters-Ge- 
neral,  the  latter,  Vice,  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield. 

17.  Colonels  John  Petre,  Tho¬ 
mas  Browmrigg,  John  M‘Gowan, 
Dugald  Campbell,  Thomas  Trent, 
Thomas  Prendergast,  Robert 
Nicholson,  Alexander  Hardy, 
Richard  Tolson,  Stafford  William 


Samuel  Waddington,  Vere  Warner 
Hussey, — to  be  Major-Generals 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  Ser¬ 
vice. 

MARCH. 

7.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert 
Crawford,  60th  Foot,  to  be  De¬ 
puty  Quarter-Master-General  to 
the  forces  in  Ireland,  Vice,  Hand- 
field. 

10.  Brevet-Colonel:  George 
Prevost,  60th  Foot,  to  be  Briga¬ 
dier-General  in  the  West  Indies 
only. 

14.  Thomas  Strange,  Esq. 
Knighted, 

19.  The  Earl  of  Ormond,  and 
Viscount  Dillon,  created  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick. 

19.  Major  George  Smith,  Bri¬ 
gade-Major-General. 

19.  General William Dalrymple, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

APRIL. 

4.  Field-Marshal  Flis  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  His 
Majesty’s  land  forces  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain. 

7.  Sir  John  Morshead,  Bart,  to 
be  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries, 
and  Chief  Steward  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Vice, 
Viscount  Lewisham. 

20.  John  Hay,  Esq.  created  a 
Baronet. 

25.  George  Edward  Henry 
Arthur,  Earl  Powis,  to  be  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Comity  of  Salop, 
Vice,  Lord  Clive. 

28.  Staff:  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  Stevenson,  8th  Foot,  to  be 
Brigade  Major-General  to  the 
troops  under  the  command  of 
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Field-Marshal,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

MAY. 

5.  Right  Honourable  John 
William  Anderson,  Esq.  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  created  a  Ba¬ 
ronet. 

9.  William  Beech y,  Esq. 
knighted. 

1 1 .  Sir  John  Anstruther,  Knight, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  in  Bengal,  created  a  Baronet. 

22.  Honourable  Arthur  Paget, 
to  be  his  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  Minister  to  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 
bon. 

23.  Robert  Lord  Belgrave,  to 
be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Flint. 

JUNE. 

5.  Staff  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  K.  B.  to  be 
commander  of  his  Majesty’s  forces 
in  North  Britain,  vice  Sir  Adam 
Gordon,  resigned. 

13.  Charles  Marquis  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  to  be  lieutenant  general 
and  general  governor  of  Ireland, 
vice  the  Earl  of  Camden. 

23.  John  Williams,  Esq.  and 
John  Callendar,  Esq.  created  ba¬ 
ronets. 

Colonels  Andrew  Cowell,  Cold¬ 
stream  guards ;  James  Ferriar, 
engineers  in  Ireland  ;  Joseph  Dus- 
seax,  half  pay  86th  foot ;  Colin 
Mackenzie,  15th  foot;  Mackay 
Hugh  Baillie,  Reay  fencibles ; 
John  Joinour  Ellis,  23d  foot;  Ar¬ 
chibald  Robertson ;  Bryan  Blun¬ 
dell,  45th  foot;  John  Dickson, 
half-pay;  Charles  Jackman,  Ma¬ 
rines  ;  Miles  Scavely,  royal  horse 
guards;  Hon.  John  Knox,  36th 


foot;  John  Money,  half  pay  91st 
foot ;  Thomas  Murray,  half  pay 
84th  foot.  James  Edward  Urq- 
liart,  Essex  fencibles ;  George 
Churchill,  15th  light  dragoons; 
Eyre  Power  Trench,  of  the  late 
102d  foot;  George  Beckwith, 
37  th  foot ;  William  Goo  day  Strutt, 
54th  foot ;  Thomas  Roberts,  half¬ 
pay,  111th  foot;  Hon.  George 
Ludlow,  1st  foot  guards;  John 
Moore,  51st  foot ;  Earl  of  Cavan, 
Coldstream  guards  ;  David  Baird, 
71st  foot ;  Hon.  Henry  Astley 
Bennett,  1st  foot  guards;  Hon. 
Frederic  St.  John,  late  117th 
foot ;  Sir  Charles  Ross,  Bart,  late 
116th  foot;  John  Whitelocke, 
6th  West  India  regiment;  Hay 
M ‘Do wall,  78  th  foot ;  Lord  Charles 
Henry  Somerset,  half-pay  103d 
foot ;  John  Despard,  royal  fuzi- 
leers ;  William  Anne  Valettes, 
1st  dragoon  guards ;  William 
Wemyss  ; — to  be  major-generals 
in  the  army. 

30.  Staff.  Colonel  John  Doyle, 
87thfoot;  to  be  brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  at  Gibraltar  only. 

JULY. 

3.  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Wolfe, 
to  be  chief  justice  of  his  Majesty’s 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  Ireland, 
vice,  the  Earl  of  Clonmel,  deceas¬ 
ed.  He  is  also  created  a  baron 
of  that  kingdom,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  Baron  Kilwarden,  of  New- 
lands,  county  of  Dublin,  with  re¬ 
mainder  to  his  issue. 

14.  Brevet  Major  Gen.  Henry 
Bowyear,  to  be  lieut.  general  in 
the  Leeward  Islands  only. 

16.  John  Toler,  Esq.  attorney- 
general  of  Ireland,  vice  Wolfe; 
and  John  Stewart,  Esq.  solicitor- 
general,  vice  Toler. 

18.  Jas.Bontein,Esq.  knighted. 
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21.  Brevet  Colonel  Charles 
Hastings,  61st  foot,  to  be  major- 
general  in  the  army. 

28.  Sir  James  Crauford,  Bart, 
to  be  his  Majesty’s  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  the  Circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  resident  with  the 
Hans  Towns. 

AUGUST. 

6.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  Knt. 
R.  N.  created  a  baronet. 

25.  Staff  Colonel  Francis  Ful¬ 
ler,  59  th  foot,  to  be  brigadier- 
general  in  the  island  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

SEPTEMBER. 

14.  Robert  Mann,  Esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  to  be  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  vice  Lord  Hugh  Sey¬ 
mour,  resigned. 

16.  Staff  Col.  Charles  Green, 
80th  of  foot ;  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Brady,  royal  artillery,  to  be  bri¬ 
gadier-generals  in  the  Leeward 
Islands  only. 

Col.  Baldwin  Leighton,  to  be 
br  igadier-gen.  in  Portugal  only. 

28.  William  Shaw,  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  sworn  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
honourable  privy  council. 

OCTOBER. 

6.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.  B. 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  created 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk. 

24.  Charles  Earl  of  Harring¬ 
ton,  sworn  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
honourable  privy  council. 

27.  Sir  William  Scott,  Knt. 
his  Majesty’s  advocate-general, 
to  be  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  vice  Sir  James  Mar¬ 
riott,  resigned. 


Garrisons. — Lieut  Gen.  Sir  R. 
Abercrombie,  K.  B.  to  be  gover¬ 
nor  of  Fort  George  and  Fort  Au¬ 
gustus,  N.  B.  vice  Hodgson,  de¬ 
ceased.  General  Sir  William  Mea¬ 
dows,  K.  B.  to  be  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  vice 
Abercrombie. 

81.  Sir  William  Scott,  Knt. 
sworn  of  his  Majesty’s  most  ho¬ 
nourable  privy  council. 

Dr.  John  Nicholl,  to  be  his 
Majesty’s  advocate-general,  vice 
Sir  William  Scott,  and  knighted. 

NOVEMBER. 

18.  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  George 
Frederic  Koehler,  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  to  be  brigadier-general  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  only. 

27.  Staff.  Lieut.  Gen.  Richard 
Grenville,  to  be  commandant  of 
the  garrison  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor. 

DECEMBER. 

5.  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Gren¬ 
ville,  sworn  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
honourable  privy  council. 

1 2.  Capt.  Edward  Berry,  R.  N. 
knighted. 

19.  Robert  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  sworn  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
honourable  privy  council. 

20.  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis 
O’Beirne,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see  of  Meath,  vice 
Maxwell,  deceased. 


DEATHS  in  1798. 

JANUARY. 

6.  At  Carnbee-house,  in  Flint¬ 
shire,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  of 
Longformacus. 
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8.  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart, 
father  to  Lady  Melbourne. 

9.  At  the  Hot-wells,  Bristol, 
J ohn  Lord  Lisle,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  He  succeeded  his 
lather,  John  the  first  Lord  Lisle, 
1780,  created  1758.  His  lord- 
ship  married  1778,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Connor,  Esq. 
of  Ballybraken,  county  of  Cork, 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  John,  the 
present  lord,  born  1780,  and  other 
children. 

12.  Lady  Beauchamp  Proctor, 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  William  Beau¬ 
champ  Proctor,  Bart. 

13.  At  Horsens,  in  Jutland, 
where  he  had  resided  since  1780, 
the  Russian  Prince  Peter,  brother 
to  Ivan,  murdered  in  1780. 

15.  The  Lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Harley,  alderman 
of  the  city  of  London. 

16.  General  Sir  John  Dalling, 
K.  B.  He  was  the  planner  of 
the  successful  expedition  against 
Omoah,  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
in  October  1779,  and  retired  in 
1786,  from  being  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  at  Madras, 
with  a  pension  of  1000Z.  per  ann. 

17.  In  her  23d  year,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Bi¬ 
shop,  and  niece  to  the  Countess 
of  Liverpool. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  D.  au¬ 
thor  of  several  valuable  works  on 
the  most  material  branches  of 
medical  science. 

21.  Lady  Elizabeth  Bellenden, 
aged  77,  relict  of  John  Kerr  Lord 
Bellenden,  who  died  in  1752. 

Sir  David  Williams,  Bart,  of 
Goldington,  Hertfordshire. 

26.  Sir  William  Gordon,  Knt. 

Jane.Maxwell,  daughter  of  John 
Fordyce,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  niece  to 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 


29.  Lady  Chambers,  relict  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Chambers, 
surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty’s 
works. 

30.  The  Lady  of  Samuel  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaussen,  Esq.  M.  P.  for 
Warwick. 

31.  William  Truscott,  Esq.  rear 
admiral  of  the  white. 

At  Arragon,  in  his  71st  year, 
the  celebrated  Count  D’ Aranda, 
Spanish  Minister. 

Mrs.  Buller,  relict  of  the  late 
James  Buller,  Esq.  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasurv. 

FEBRUARY. 

3.  At  her  house  in  Galloway, 
the  Countess  of  Stair. 

6.  At  the  family  residence  in 
Dundalk,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age,  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of 
Clanbrasil,  in  the  county  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  Viscount  Limerick,  and 
Baron  Cloneboyne,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
most  honourable  privy  council,  a 
knight  companion  of  the  order  of 
St.  Patrick,  chief  remembrancer 
of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of 
the  county  of  Louth.  His  lord- 
ship,  in  the  year  1743,  married 
Grace,  daughter  of  Mr.  Foley, 
of  Stoke  Edith,  in  Hertfordshire, 
since  created  a  British  Peer,  now 
Baron  Foley,  of  Kidderminster. 
The  Earl  of  Clanbrasil  having 
left  no  issue,  his  title  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  the  heir  to  his  property 
is  the  present  Earl  of  Roden,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  who  was 
sister  to  the  deceased  earl. 

7.  At  her  seat,  at  Cross,  near 
Torrington,  Devon,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  breaking  a  blood-ves¬ 
sel,  Lady  Clinton,  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Robert  George  Trefusis  Lord 
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Clinton,  who  died  in  August 
last. 

12.  Mrs.  Juliana  Mackworth, 
sister  of  Sir  Herbert  Mackworth, 
Bart. 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatow- 
ski,  late  King  of  Poland,  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania.  Vide 
“  Characters”  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

At  his  house  in  May-fair,  Jo¬ 
seph  Damer,  Earl  of  Dorchester, 
Viscount  and  Baron  Milton,  of 
Shrone-hill,  in  Ireland.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Lord  Mil- 
ton,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of 
New  Malton,  York.  His  lord- 
ship  married  1742,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dor¬ 
set,  who  died  in  1775,  leaving 
three  sons,  John,  who  died  1776, 
George,  the  present  earl,  and  Lio¬ 
nel  ;  and  one  daughter,  Caroline. 

21.  Ambrose,  Marquis  du 
Dresnay,  general  in  the  King  of 
France’s  service,  and  colonel  of 
the  regiment  which  bears  his 
name  in  the  service  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty. 

22.  In  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart. 
M.  P.  for  Cornwall. 

24.  Dame  Jane  Riddell,  widow 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Riddell, 
Bart. 

At  Constantinople,  of  the  plague, 
M.  Aubert  Dubaver,  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

27.  At  Berne,  Lady  Keith,  re¬ 
lict  of  Sir  Basil  Keith,  R.  N. 

Spencer  Broughton,  Esq.  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  Bart. 

MARCH. 

9.  Her  Serene  Highness,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Wirtemberg. 

14-  Mrs.  \  anneck,  privy  purse 


to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  sis¬ 
ter  to  Lord  Huntingfield. 

Lady  Tynte,  widow  of  Sir 
Charles  Tynte,  Bart,  of  Halfwell, 
Somerset. 

16.  Henry  Lord  Calthorpe. 
His  lordship  was  born  1749,  and 
created  Baron  Calthorpe,  of  Cal¬ 
thorpe,  county  of  Norfolk,  in 
1796 ;  married,  1783,  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
General  Carpenter,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  and  four  daughters  : 
the  eldest  son  being  dead,  he  is 
succeed  by  Charles,  the  second 
son ;  born  1786. 

17.  At  a  very  advanced  age, 
Sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  Bart, 
of  Birdingbury,  Warwickshire. 

19.  At  Melville  Castle,  in  her 
92d  year,  Mrs.  Anne  Gordon, 
relict  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Dundas,  of  Arniston,  lord  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  court  of  session. 

22.  The  Countess  Dowager  of 
Banbury. 

28.  In  her  3 2d  year,  of  a  de¬ 
cline,  Harriet,  Baroness  Silver- 
helm. 

APRIL. 

2.  Louisa  Lady  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  daughter  of  Francis  Earl 
of  Guildford,  and  sister  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

In  his  19th  year,  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert,  Bart,  of  Tissington, 
Derby. 

The  Lady  of  Sir  William  Max¬ 
well,  Bart,  of  Monteath. 

5.  Clare  Gerard,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Ge¬ 
rard,  Bart,  of  Garswood. 

6.  At  Llanelly,  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,  Sir  Edward  Mansell,  Bart, 
of  Straday,  in  that  county. 

9.  Henry  Noel,  sixth  Earl  of 
Gainsborough,  and  Vise.  Camp 
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den.  His  lordship  was  born  1743, 
and  was  never  married.  The 
title  is  extinct. 

Sir  George  Allinson  Winn,  Bart. 
Baron  Headley,  in  Ireland,  and 
M.  P.  for  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 

10.  Arthur  Lord  Viscount  Plar- 
berton,  born  1723,  and  created 
Baron  Harberton,  of  Carbery, 
county  of  Kildare,  in  1783  ;  mar¬ 
ried,  1747,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Richard  Colley,  Esq.  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  Henry,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  him;  Arthur  James;  John, 
and  George ;  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  Elizabeth  died  young ;  Hen¬ 
rietta — Judith,  and  Mary,  who 
both  died  in  the  year  1778. 

17.  Lady  Robert  Bertie,  re¬ 
lict  of  Lord  Robert  Bertie,  uncle 
to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster. 

19.  Dame  Elizabeth  Dash- 
wood,  Bart,  of  Kirklington-park, 
Oxfordshire,  aged  84.  One  of 
her  ladyship’s  daughters  is  the 
present  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
and  another  married  Lord  Gar- 
lies,  eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Gal¬ 
loway. 

29.  Sir  Robert  Palk,  Bart. 
M.  P.  for  Ashburton,  Devonshire. 

Sir  Philip  Houghton  Clarke, 
Bart. 

MAY. 

4.  The  Hon.  Augustus  Wind¬ 
sor,  youngest  son  to  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth. 

10.  Wilhelmina  Countess  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  daughter  of 
William  Nesbitt,  Esq. 

16.  In  her  12th  year,  Lady  So¬ 
phia- Amyntor  Lambert,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan. 

19.  At  Newsted  Abbey,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  William,  fifth  Lord 
Byron.  His  lordship  was  born 


1792,  and  married  in  1794,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  daughter  of  Chas.  Shaw, 
of  Besthorp,  Norfolk,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  of  whom 
only  one,  (a  daughter)  survives 
him. 

22.  Suddenly,  in  her  17th  year, 
Lady  Emma  Maria  W allop,  young¬ 
est  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

At  Hanover,  Sir  John  O’Car- 
rall,  Bart. 

Lady  Rachael  Drummond, 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Perth. 

23.  The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Scott, 
Earl  of  Clonmell,  Baron  Earls- 
fort,  chief  justice  of  his  Majesty’s 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  privy  council,  and 
patentee  clerk  of  the  pleas  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  Ireland. 

25.  At  Vienna,  Prince  Casimir 
Sapieha,  formerly  grand  marshal 
of  Lithuania. 

28.  Sir  John  Biggs  Miller,  Bt. 

29.  In  her  16th  year,  Caroline, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund 
Cradocke  Harpur,  Bart,  of  Four- 
oaks-  hall,  W  arwickshire. 

On  his  voyage  to  Quebec,  James 
Hewitt,  Esq.  only  son  of  the  Hon, 
and  Rev.  Dean  Hewitt,  and  grand¬ 
son  to  the  late  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland. 

JUNE. 

4.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

5.  Killed,  in  Ireland,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  rebels,  Luke  Lord 
Mountjoy,  created  Baron  Mount- 
joy  in  1789.  His  lordship  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Montgomery,  and  sis¬ 
ter  to  the  Marchioness  of  Town¬ 
send,  by  which  lady,  who  died 
1783,  he  had  several  children; 
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the  eldest  of  whom,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Gardiner,  succeeds  him 
in  his  estates  and  title. 

Executed  for  rebellion,  at  Car- 
low,  Ireland,  Sir  Edward  Cros- 
bie,  Bart. 

10.  Laura  Lady  Southampton, 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Bishop  Keppel,  and 
niece  to  the  Duchess  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

Sir  Charles  Henry  Talbot,  Bt. 

14.  The  Right  Hon.  George 
James  Hay,  Earl  of  Errol,  Baron 
Hay,  of  Slanes,  hereditary  lord 
high  constable  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  peers  in 
the  present  parliament.  His  lord- 
ship  was  born  1767,  and  married, 
1790,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J ohn 
Blake,  Esq.  of  Ardfrey,  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
only  brother  the  Hon.  William 
Carr  Hay. 

16.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Bart. 

18.  The  Right  Hon.  John  Vis¬ 
count  O’Neill,  assassinated  by  his 
own  park-keeper  near  his  own 
dwelling,  in  Ireland.  His  lord- 
ship  married  Henrietta,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Charles,  the  present 
Viscount  O’Neill. 

21.  Sir  Jas.  Saunderson,  Bart. 
M.  P.  for  Hastings,  and  an  aider- 
man  of  the  city  of  London. 

William  Jennens,  Esq.  Acton- 
place,  Suffolk ;  considered  to  be 
the  wealthiest  subject  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions. 

23.  The  Right  Hon.  Emilia 
Sophia,  Duchess  of  Leinster.  Her 
grace  was  only  child  and  sole  heir 
of  Usher  Lord  St.  George,  and 
married  the  Duke  1775,  by  whom 
she  had  a  large  family ;  but  the 


eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  was  born  only  five  years 
previous  to  the  decease  of  his 
mother. 

24.  The  Arch-Duchess  Maria 
Christina  of  Austria. 

26.  Lady  Barbara  Pleydell 
Bouverie,  only  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor. 

27.  Hon.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dig- 
by,  relict  of  the  Dean  of  Durham. 

Lady  Dorothy  Hotham,  relict 
of  Sir  Charles  Hotham  Thomp¬ 
son,  Bart.  She  was  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

JULY. 

6.  The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Vere 
George  Hobart. 

7.  The  infant  son  of  Sir  Law¬ 
rence  Palk,  Bart. 

10.  Drowned,  in  crossing  the 
river  Don,  in  Yorkshire,  on  horse¬ 
back,  the  Hon.  James  Bruce,  son 
of  the  late,  and  brother  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  his 
Majesty’s  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Berlin. 

15.  Miss  Duckett,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart. 

19.  The  Hon.  John  Tumour, 
youngest  son  to  the  Earl  of  W in¬ 
terton. 

27.  In  her  22d  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Mary  Hore,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Countess  of  Wicklow, 
and  wife  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hore,  to  whom  she  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  only  fifteen  months. 

AUGUST. 

3.  Aged  23,  Viscount  Downe, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Scott. 

9.  In  the  bloom  of  youth,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  fatal  accident  from  a  dray 
coming  in  contact  with  her  car¬ 
riage,  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Williams,  captain  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Endymion.  Her  ladyship 
was  so  dreadfully  hurt  that  she 
only  survived  one  hour. 

Lady  James,  relict  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  Bart. 

15.  Aged  28,  Lady  Charlotte 
Disbrowe,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Disbrowe,  Esq. 

18.  The  Hon.  Rich.  Walpole, 
brother  to  Lord  Walpole. 

19.  Lady  Wilmot,  relict  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart. 

Prince  Adam  Poninsky,  of  Po¬ 
land. 

20.  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

27.  Lady  Mary  Eyre,  fifth 
daughter  to  the  Countess  of  New¬ 
burgh  ;  a  peeress  in  her  own 
right. 

28.  His  Excellency  Baron  de 
Kutzleben,  envoy  from  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  this  country. 

29.  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wil¬ 
son,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  Uniacke  O’Brien, 

Bart, 

SEPTEMBER. 

2.  In  his  76th  year,  William 
Lawrence,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Ripon. 

6.  Sir  Jonathan  Philips,  Knt. 

7.  Sir  Peter  Soam,  Bart,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  Majesty’s 
privy  chamber. 

20.  The  Hon.  Francis  Tonson, 
son  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the 
present  Lord  Riversdale,  Baron 
of  Rathcormue,  aged  18. 

23.  Lord  William  Hay,  fourth 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  D.  Onslow, 
lady  of  D.  Onslow,  Esq.  and 
daughter  of  Lord  Petre, 

26.  At  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
General,  Baron  de  Vins. 


27.  William  Royall  Peppered, 
Esq.  only  son  of  Sir  William  Pep¬ 
pered,  Bart. 

30.  Molineux  Shouldham,  Lord 
Shouldham,  and  Admiral  of  the 
W  hite.  His  lordship  dying  un¬ 
married  the  title  is  extinct. 

In  Tuscany,  John  Chad,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Chad,  Bt. 

Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Max¬ 
well,  Bishop  of  Meath,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Farnham. 

Lady  Frances  Bulkeley,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  and  wife  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Bulkeley. 

Sir  Charles  Farnaby  Radcliffe, 
Bart.  M.  P.  for  Hythe. 

Lady  Winn,  relict  of  Sir  Row¬ 
land  Winn,  Bart. 

OCTOBER. 

5.  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Boyle, 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Ossory,  Vis¬ 
count  Dungarvon,  Baron  Boyle 
of  England  and  of  Ireland.  His 
lordship  was  boro  1 742,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  Anne,  daughter  of  Kel- 
land  Courtney,  Esq.  and  second, 
the  Hon.  Mary  Monckton,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Galway.  By 
his  first  lady  he  had  John-Rich- 
ard  Lord  Dungarvon,  his  succes¬ 
sor,  and  several  other  children. 

6.  Sir  John  Parker  Moseley, 
Bart,  of  Rolleston-house,  Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

9.  Lady  Henrietta  Roper, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
and  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Roper,  Esq. 

18.  Letitia,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  Bart. 

20.  Right  Hon.  Anne,  Countess 
of  Chesterfield. 

21.  Sir  Adam  Williamson,  K.  B. 
late  governor  of  Jamaica. 

22.  Right  Hon.  William  Lord 
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Bagot,  born  1728,  married  1760, 
the  Hon.  Louisa,  daughter  of  John 
Viscount  St.  John,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  and  three  daughters, 
the  two  eldest  sons  dying,  his 
lordship  is  succeeded  by  his  third 
son,  William. 

28.  Lady  Leonora,  relict  of  the 
late  General  Urmston,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  late  Earl  Bathurst. 

Lady  Adair,  relict  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Adair,  Bart. 

80.  Sir  Thomas  Byard,  Knt. 
Captain  of  the  Foudroyant. 

Lady  Stanley,  relict  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  Bart. 

NOVEMBER. 

5.  John  Jephaniah  Holwell, 
Esq.  formerly  governor  of  Bengal. 

7.  George  Hunt,  Esq.  nephew 
of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  many 
years  M.  P.  for  Bodmin,  in  this 
and  the  preceding  reign. 

8.  Martin  William  Brown, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  M.  B.  Foulkes, 
Bart. 

17.  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  Bart, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

22.  At  Prague,  the  celebrated 
Field  Marshal  Baron  Bender. 

29.  LadyMary  Carnegie,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  Earl  of  Northesk. 

30.  Right  Hon.  John  Dawson, 
Earl  of  Portarlington,  Viscount 
Carlow,  and  Baron  Dawson;  born 
1744,  married  1778,  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  by  whom  he  has  left  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Right  Hon.  Maria  Countess 
Dowager  of  Carhampton,  mother 
of  the  present  Earl,  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland. 

The  Princess  Sophia  Charlotte, 
reigning  Princess  of  Solms-Lich. 
Her  serene  highness  was  daughter 
of  Alexander  Emilius,  Bourgrave 
of  Donna  Wartenburg,  and  mar¬ 


ried  the  Prince  of  Solms-Lich  in 
1759. 

DECEMBER. 

2.  Hon.  William  King,  brother 
to  Lord  King. 

The  Lady  of  Sir  Edmund  An¬ 
derson,  Bart. 

8.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  Dering,  Bart. 

10.  Hon.  George  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Eden,  third  son  of  Lord 
Auckland. 

16.  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  the 
celebrated  naturalist  and  anti¬ 
quary. 

17.  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Col.  Sir  George  Cooke,  Bt. 

18.  In  his  79tn  year,  Thomas 
Gilbert,  Esq.  M.  P. 

27.  Right  Hon.  Anne,  Countess 
of  Airley. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  Council,  for  the  Year 

1798. 

Berkshire.  Richard  Palmer,  of 
Hurst,  Esq. 

Bedfordshire.  John  Fox,  of 
Dean,  Esq. 

Bucks.  John  Penn,  of  Stoke 
Park,  Esq. 

Cumberland.  Sir  Rich.  Hodg¬ 
son,  of  Carlisle,  Knt. 

Cheshire.  Robt.  Ribbert,  Esq. 
of  Berties. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon- 
shire.  John  Sharpe,  Esq.  of 
Chippenham. 

Devonshire.  Arthur  Tremayne, 
Esq.  of  Sydenham. 

Dorsetshire.  Edward  Berke¬ 
ley  Portman,  Esq.  of  Brianstone. 

Derbyshire.  John  Leaper  New¬ 
ton,  Esq.  of  Derby. 

Essex.  John  Perry,  Esq.  of 
Moor  Hall. 
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Gloucester  shire.  Thomas  Ver¬ 
non  Delphin,  Esq.  of  Eynford. 

Hertfordshire.  Felix  Calvert, 
Esq.  of  Hunsdon  House. 

Herefordshire.  JohnStedman, 
Esq.  of  Bosbury. 

Kent.  John  Plumtree,  Esq.  of 
Fredville. 

Leicestershire.  —  Benny  Payne, 
Esq.  of  Dnnton  Basset. 

Lincolnshire.  Postponed. 

Monmouthshire.  Joshua  Mor¬ 
gan,  Esq.  of  Llanwenarth. 

Northumberland.  Adam  As¬ 
kew,  Esq.  of  Ellington. 

No  rthamptonshire.  Thomas 
Reeve  Thornton,  Esq.  of  Brock- 
Hall. 

Norfolk.  George  Stone,  Esq. 
of  Beddenham. 

Nottinghamshire.  Nath.  Stub- 
bins,  Esq.  of  Holm  Pierrepoint. 

Oxfordshire.  John  Atkins 
Wright,  Esq.  of  Oxford. 

Rutlandshire.  William  Shar- 
rard,  Esq.  of  Langham. 

Shropshire.  Andrew  Corbett, 
Esq.  of  Strawberry  Park. 

Somersetshire.  Samuel  Rod- 
bard,  Esq.  of  Ever  Creech. 

Staffordshire.  Richard  Dyott, 
Esq.  of  Freeford. 

Suffolk.  John  Sheppard,  Esq. 
of  Campsey  Ash. 

Southampton.  Richard  Mey- 
ler,  Esq.  of  Crawley. 

Surrey.  James  Trotter,  Esq. 
of  Epsom. 

Sussex.  Richard  Thos.  S  treat- 
field,  Esq.  of  Uckfield. 

Warwickshire.  Robert  Har¬ 
vey  Mallery,  Esq.  of  Woodcot. 

Worcestershire.  John  Addin- 


brooke  Addinbrooke,  Esq.  of 
Woolas  ton-hall. 

Wilts.  John  Bennefc,  Esq.  of 
Pithouse. 

Yorkshire.  Sir  Thomas  Pilk- 
ington,  Bart,  of  Cheviotte. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Caermarthen.  John  Morgan, 
Esq.  of  the  Furnace,  Caermar¬ 
then. 

Pembroke.  John  Tasker,  Esq. 
of  U pton  Castle. 

Cardigan.  Pryce  Loveden, 
Esq.  of  Gogerthen. 

Glamorgan.  Samuel  Richard¬ 
son,  Esq.  of  Hensal. 

Brecon.  John  LI03A,  Esq.  of 
Dincis. 

Radnor.  John  Benn  Walsh, 
Esq.  of  Kennanlleee. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Caernarvon.  Sir  Thomas  Mos- 
tyn,  Bart,  of  Gloddeath. 

Anglesea.  William! Evans,  Esq. 
of  Glenclaw. 

Merioneth.  Robert  Watkins 
Wynne,  Esq.  of  Cwiwmeer,  Esq. 

Montgomery.  Ralph  Leake, 
Esq.  of  Criggion. 

Denbighshire.  John  Jones,  Esq. 
of  Penybrie. 

Flintshire.  John  Jones,  Esq. 
of  St.  Asaph. 


SHERIFF,  Appointed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  Council,  for  the  Year 
1798. 

Cornwall.  James  Buller,  Esq. 
of  Shillingham. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  THE 

C  H  R  O  NICE  E. 


F,  'om  the  London  Gazette,  April  28. 

Admiralty  Office,  April  28. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Bridport, 
K.  B.  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 
dated  on  board  his  Majesty’s 
Ship  Royal  George,  at  Sea,  the 
22d  inst. 

SIR, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  for  their  lordships’ 
information,  that  l5Herculeof74 
guns,  was  taken  by  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Mars  last  night. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
from  lieutenant  Butterfield  will 
best  show  to  their  lordships  the 
spirit  and  judgment  manifested 
upon  this  occasion.  No  praise 
of  mine  can  add  one  ray  of 
brilliancy  to  the  distinguished 
valour  of  capt  Alexander  Hood, 
who  carried  his  ship  nobly  into 
battle,  and  who  died  of  the  wounds 
he  received  in  supporting  the  just 
cause  of  his  country.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  not  to  sincerely 
lament  his  loss,  as  he  was  an  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  service,  and  universally 
beloved;  he  has  fallen  gloriously, 


as  well  as  all  those  who  are  so 
handsomely  spoken  of  by  lieut. 
Butterfield.  I  have  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  l’Hercule, 
to  carry  her  into  port ;  and  I  have 
given  a  temporary  appointment  to 
captain  James  George  Shirley  to 
command  the  Mars,  and  lieutenant 
George  White,  first  of  the  Royal 
George,  to  command  the  Megsera. 
Lieut.  Henry  Combe,  the  second, 
will  deliver  to  you  this  despatch. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Bridport. 

Mars,  at  Sea,  April  22. 
My  Lord, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  the  ship  chased  by 
his  majesty’s  ship  Mars  yesterday, 
per  signal,  endeavoured  to  escape 
through  the  passage  du  Raz  :  but 
the  tide  proving  contrary,  and 
the  wind  easterly,  obliged  her  to 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  that  pas¬ 
sage;  which  afforded  capt.  Hood 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  her, 
by  laying  her  so  close  alongside 
as  to  unhinge  some  of  the  lower- 
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deck  ports,  continuing  a  very 
bloody  action  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  she  surrendered. 

I  lament  being  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  informing  your  lordship, 
that  his  majesty  has,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  lost  that  truly  brave  man, 
captain  Hood,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  late  in  the  conflict, 
and  expired  just  as  the  enemy’s 
ship  had  Struck  her  colours.  This 
ship  proves  tt>  be  l’Hercule,  of 
74  guns,  and  700  men,  her  first 
time  at  sea,  from  L’Orient,  to 
join  the  Brest  fleet. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  commend 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of 
the  surviving  officers  and  men, 
who  merit  my  warmest  thanks  :  I 
must  particularly  recommend  to 
your  lordship’s  notice  Mr.  Southey, 
the  signal  midshipman. 

Lieutenant  Argles  and  Ford  are 
the  only  officers  wounded.  Capt. 
Hood,  and  captain  White  of  the 
marines,  are  killed.  Lieut.  Argles, 
though  badly  wounded,  never 
quitted  the  deck. 

From  a  number  of  the  people 
being  with  lieutenant  Bowker  in 
charge  of  the  prize,  I  cannot  at 
present  inform  your  lordship  of 
the  exact  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  ;  but  from  the  best  in¬ 
formation  circumstances  afford, 

I  think  about  30  killed  and  as 
many  wounded,  most  of  them 
dangerously. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  lord, 

your  lordship’s  most  obedient 
bumble  servant, 

W.  Butterfield. 

Admiral  Lord  Bridport ,  K.  B.  Sfc, 

\ 

Admiralty  Office,  May  12. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Ho- 

tham,  of  bis  Majesty’s  ship 


Adamant,  to  Evan  Nepean, 
Esq.  dated  at  anchor  off  the 
Islands  of  St.  Marcou,  the  8th 
of  May,  1798. 

SIR, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  in¬ 
closing,  for  the  information  of 
my  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  a  letter  I  yesterday 
received  from  lieutenant  Price, 
commanding  officer  on  the  islands 
of  St.  Marcou,  in  which  it  will 
he  found,  that,  by  his  firm  and 
steady  resistance  against  a  very 
considerable  force,  those  islands 
have  been  saved  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  calm  weather  had  for  some 
days  prevented  his  majesty’s  ships 
under  my  orders  from  checking  the 
progress  which  the  flotilla  from 
La  Hogue  might  attempt  to  make ; 
and,  judging  from  the  information 
I  received  from  lieutenant  Price 
on  the  morning  of  the  6  th,  that 
it  was  on  its  way  to  the  islands,  I 
necessarily  approached  them  as 
near  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
would  permit  me  to  do.  On  the 
same  afternoon,  however,  I  was 
obliged  to  anchor  ;  but  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  light  breeze  in  the 
evening,  I  again  weighed  and 
stood  in.  At  ten  o’clock  that 
night,  it  again  falling  quite  calm, 
and  fearing  the  flood-tide  would 
carry  us  too  far  to  the  eastward, 
the  ship  once  more  anchored,  the 
islands  bearing  W.  by  S.  six  miles. 

A  little  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  enemy  commenced  the  attack, 
and  the  boats  were  soon  afterwards 
seen  placed,  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  ffre.  A  light  breeze 
springing  up  at  that  time  from 
the  N.  N.  W.  with  an  ebb-t'de, 
the  signal  was  made  to  weigh, 
and  captains  Talbot  of  the  Eury- 
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dice,  and  Hagget  of  the  Orestes, 
were  directed  by  me  to  stand  in 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  manner  they  should 
judge  the  most  effectual  towards 
destroying  them,  on  arriving  up. 
While  going  down,  however,  it 
was  perceived  the  enemy  was 
making  his  retreat  in  a  very  hasty 
and  confused  manner  ;  and  I  am 
not  altogether  without  hope,  that 
the  near  approach  of  his  majesty’s 
ships  in  some  measure  confirmed 
the  enemy  in  his  inclination  of 
abandoning  an  enterprise,  which, 
from  the  very  able  conduct  and 
well-directed  fire  of  lieutenant 
Price,  he  would  at  all  events  have 
been  ultimately  obliged  to  do.  It 
again  falling  calm,  and  the  ships 
not  having  steerage- way,  rendered 
pursuit  on  our  side  impossible, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  their 
retreat  to  La  Hogue. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  in 
not  joining  with  him  in  his  very 
well  bestowed  commendation  on 
the  conduct  of  several  officers 
and  men  under  his  command. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  improper 
to  mention,  that  I  this  morning 
saw  some  pieces  of  paper  taken 
from  the  vessel  which  has  been 
towed  in,  and  that  amongst  them 
there  is  a  sort  of  return  of  the 
crew,  by  which  it  appears  that  it 
consisted  of  144  men;  and  the 
total  force,  therefore,  may  have 
been  very  considerable,  and,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  has 
suffered  great  loss. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

W.  Hotham. 

Badger ,  Isles  St.  Marcou,  May  7. 
SIR, 

I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  infor¬ 


mation  I  received  yesterday,  and 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  at  La 
Hogue,  I  conjectured  they  would 
attack  us  in  the  night,  about  high 
water  ;  I  therefore  despatched  a 
guard-boat,  belonging  to  the  Sand¬ 
fly,  writh  Mr.  Moore,  midshipman 
of  the  Eurydice,  in  her,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  About 
twelve  o’clock  he  got  amongst 
them,  and  made  the  signal  of  their 
being  in  motion,  and  about  the 
same  time  we  clearly  heard  the 
enemy  talk,  but  it  was  so  dark  w  e 
could  not  discover  them. 

At  day-break,  I  observed  their 
line  drawn  a-breast  of  the  S.  W. 
face  of  the  western  redoubt,  and 
having  all  my  guns  I  could  bring 
to  bear  well  pointed,  I  began  a 
steady  well-directed  fire  on  them, 
until  the  flat  boats  came  within 
musquet-shot,  wdren  I  observed 
six  or  seven  of  them  go  down, 
whilst  the  others  took  out  the 
living  part  of  the  crews ;  one  I 
am  towing  into  the  islands,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  forty- 
three,  are  returning  into  La  Hogue. 
I  am  clear,  from  the  crowded 
state  of  their  decks,  that  they 
must  have  received  great  damage 
and  slaughter  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  we  had  one  marine  killed 
and  three  severely  wounded,  and 
one  seaman  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Bourne  took  every 
method  in  his  power  to  assist  me ; 
but  from  the  situation  of  the 
attack,  the  east  island  was  depri¬ 
ved  for  some  time  of  doing  much  ; 
but  the  shells  from  the  68  pound¬ 
ers,  over  the  length  of  the  wTest 
island,  latterly  did  them  great 
damage,  by  flanking  in  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  west  island. 

,  I  beg  leave  to  represent  like¬ 
wise  to  you,  that  lieutenants 
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Maughan  and  Ensor,  with  the 
marines,  serjeant  Henderson  and 
the  party  of  artillery,  and  the 
seamen  under  my  command,  be¬ 
haved  as  well  as  officers  and  men 
could  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Ciia.  P.  Price. 

Capt .  Hothcim,  senior  officer,  fyc. 

Lieutenant  Price,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Nepean,  dated  the  9th,  repeats 
the  intelligence  contained  in  the 
above,  and  concludes  thus  : 

“I  am  sorry  to  announce  the 
death  of  Thomas  Hall,  private 
marine,  killed;  Richard  Dunn 
and  Peter  Williamson,  marines, 
wounded,  and  Thomas  Banks, 
seaman,  wounded.  But  consi¬ 
dering  our  receiving  the  fire  of 
near  eighty  heavy  bow-guns,  from 
36  to  18  pounders,  for  upwards 
of  two  hours,  I  look  upon  our 
damage  as  not  great.  We  had 
four  guns  dismounted,  but  I  got 
them  fit  for  service  before  night. 
Inclosed  I  send  you  lieutenant 
Bourne’s  letter  to  me,  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  action. 

I  am,  &c. 

Cha.  P.  Price. 

Sandfly,  East  Island,  St..  Mar - 
cou,  7th  May,  1798. 

SIR, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  that  in  the  affair  of  this  morn¬ 
ing,  there  were  no  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  in  this  island.  I  cannot  speak 
in  terms  sufficiently  strong,  of  the 
firm  and  manly  conduct  displayed 


on  this  occasion  by  the  officers 
and  men  under  my  command ; 
and  I  feel  particularly  indebted  to 
lieut.  Lawrence,  of  the  marines, 
ensign  Carter,  of  the  invalids, 
Messrs.  Trotter  and  Moor,  mates 
of  the  Adamant  and  Eurydice,  and 
Mr.  John  Mather,  commissary  of 
ordnance  stores,  for  their  assist¬ 
ance,  and  ready  execution  of  my 
orders  during  the  action. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Rich.  Bourne, 
Lieut .  Price,  fyc.  fyc.  Senior  officer 
at  the  islands  of  St.  Mar  cou. 

v 

Admiralty  Office,  May  22, 
Captain  Winthrop,  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Circe,  arrived  here  this 
day  with  a  despatch  from  captain 
Home  Rigs  Popham,  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Expedition,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  Esq.  secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy. 

Expedition,  Ostend Roads,  May  20. 

SIR,  9 

I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  inform  my  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  that,  in  pursuance 
of  their  orders  of  the  8th  instant, 
I  proceeded  to  sea  the  14th  with 
the  ships  and  vessels  named  in  the 
margin  *,  having  on  board  the 
troops  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Coote,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  blowing  up  the  basin-gates 
and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canal, 
and  destroying  the  internal  navi¬ 
gation  between  Holland,  Flanders, 


“  *  To  anchor  to  the  eastward  :  Iiecla  bomb,  J.  Oughton  ;  Harpy,  H.  Bazcly  * 
Ariadne,  J.  Bradby;  Expedition,  H.  Popham;  Minerva,  J.  M’Kellar;  Savage* 
N.  Thompson;  Blazer  D.  Burgess;  Lion,  S.  Bevel;  Circe,  R.  Winthrop- 
Vestal,  C.  White;  Hebe,  W.  Brichall ;  Druid,  C.  Apthorpe;  Terrier  T* 
Lowen;  Vesuve,  W.  Elliot;  Furnace,  M.  W.  Suckling.  To  keep  to*  the 
westward,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  feint  to  land  there:  Champion  H^ 
Raper;  Dart,  R.  Ragg  ;  Wolvereene,  L.  M.  Mortlock ;  Crash,  B.  M.  Praid - 
Boxer,  J  Gilbert;  Acute,  J.  Seaver 9’  s 
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and  France.  On  the  18th  p.m. 
I  spoke  the  Fairy,  when  captain 
Horton  told  me  he  had  taken  a 
cutter  from  Flushing  to  Ostend ; 
and  he  understood  from  the  people 
on  board,  that  the  transport  schuyts 
fitting  at  Flushing  were  to  go  round 
immediately  by  the  canals  to  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  Ostend ;  and  although 
it  was  impossible  that  any  infor¬ 
mation  could  give  additional  spirit 
to  the  troops  forming  this  enter¬ 
prise,  or  increase  the  energy  and 
exertions  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
under  my  command,  yet  it  con¬ 
vinced  major-general  Coote  and 
myself  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  not  to  lose  any  time, 
but  to  attempt,  even  under  an  in¬ 
creased  degree  of  risk,  an  object 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  in 
question ;  and,  as  the  weather 
appeared  more  favourable  than  it 
had  been,  I  made  the  signal  for 
captain  Bazely,  in  the  Harpy,  to 
go  a-head,  with  the  vessels  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lie  as  beacons  N.  W. 
of  the  town  of  Ostend,  and  for 
captain  Bradby,  in  the  Ariadne, 
to  keep  between  the  Expedition 
and  Harpy,  that  we  might  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  the  coast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  without  th.e  chance  cf  being 
discovered  from  the  shore.  At 
one  a.  m.  we  anchored ;  soon 
afterwards  the  wind  shifted  to 
West,  and  threatened  to  blow  so 
much  that  the  general  and  myself 
were  deliberating  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  go  to  sea  and  wait 
a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
when  a  boat  from  the  Vigilant 
brought  a  vessel  along-side,  which 
she  had  cut  out  from  under  the 
light-house  battery  ;  and  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  on  board  her,  under 
separate  examinations,  so  con¬ 
vinced  us  of  the  small  force  at 


Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Bruges, 
that  major-general  Coote  begged 
he  might  be  landed  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  of  destroying  the 
canals,  even  if  the  surf  should 
prevent  his  retreat  being  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  he  could  wish.  I  of 
course  acceded  to  his  spirited 
proposition,  and  ordered  the  troops 
to  be  landed  as  fast  as  possible, 
without  waiting  for  the  regular 
order  of  debarkation.  Many  of 
the  troops  were  on  shore  before 
we  were  discovered ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  quarter  past  four  that 
the  batteries  opened  on  the  ships, 
which  was  instantly  returned  in  a 
most  spirited  manner,  by  captain 
Mortlock,  of  the  Wolvereene, 
lieutenant  Edmonds,  of  the  Asp, 
and  lieutenant  Norman,  of  the 
Biter.  The  Hecla  and  Tartarus 
bombs  very  soon  opened  their 
mortars,  and  threw  their  shells 
with  great  quickness  and  precision. 
The  town  was  on  fire  several 
times,  and  much  damage  was  done 
to  the  ships  in  the  basin.  By  five 
o’clock  all  the  troops  ordered  to 
land,  except  those  from  Minerva, 
were  on  shore  with  their  artillery, 
miners,  wooden  petards,  tools 
and  gunpowder  ;  and,  before  six, 
I  heard  from  general  Coote,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  blowing  up 
the  works.  I  now  became  very 
anxious  for  the  situation  of  the 
major-general,  from  the  state  of 
the  weather ;  and  I  ordered  all 
the  gun-boats  that  had  anchored 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town  to  get 
as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  to 
cover  and  assist  the  troops  in  their 
embarkation.  The  batteries  at 
the  town  continued  their  fire  on 
the  Wolvereene,  Asp,  and  Biter; 
and  as  the  Wolvereene  had  re¬ 
ceived  much  damage,  and  the 
Asp  had  been  lying  near  four 
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hours  within  300  yards  of  the 
battery.  I  made  their  signal  to 
move,  and  soon  after  directed  the 
Dart,  Harpy,  and  Kite,  to  take 
their  stations,  that  the  enemy 
might  be  prevented  from  turning 
their  guns  against  our  troops ; 
but  it  being  low  water,  they  could 
not  get  so  near  as  their  command¬ 
ers  wished.  At  half  past  nine, 
the  Minerva  came  in ;  and  as  I 
thought  an  additional  number  of 
troops  would  only  add  to  the  anxi¬ 
ety  of  the  general,  from  the  little 
probability  of  being  able  to  em¬ 
bark  them  ;  I  sent  captain  Mack- 
ellar  on  shore  to  report  his  arrival 
with  four  light  companies  of  the 
guards.  In  his  absence  colonel 
Ward  filled  two  flat  boats  with 
his  officers  and  men,  and  was 
proceeding  with  every  zeal  to 
join  the  battalion  of  guards,  with¬ 
out  considering  the  danger  he  was 
exposed  to  in  crossing  the  surf, 
when  captain  Bradby  fortunately 
saw  him,  and  advised  him  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  to  his  ship.  At 
20  minutes  past  ten,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  explosion 
take  place  ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
troops  assembled  on  the  sand¬ 
hills  near  the  shore ;  but  the  sea 
ran  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  embark  a  single  man ;  therefore 
I  could  only  make  every  arrange¬ 
ment  against  the  wind  moderated  ; 
and  this  morning,  at  day-light,  I 
went  on  shore,  in  the  Kite,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  every  assist¬ 
ance,  but  I  had  the  mortification 
to  see  our  army  surrounded  by 
the  enemy’s  troops  :  and  as  I  had 
no  doubt  the  general  had  capi¬ 
tulated,  I  ordered  all  the  ships  to 
anchor  farther  out,  and  I  sent  in 
a  flag  of  truce,  by  colonel  Boone, 
of  the  guards,  and  captain  Brown, 
of  the  Kite,  with  a  letter  to  the 
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commandant,  a  copy  of  which  I 
inclose  for  their  lordships’  infor¬ 
mation.  At  ten  this  morning, 
the  general’s  aid-de-camp,  capt. 
Williamson  came  on  board  ;  and 
though  it  was  very  painful  to  hear 
general  Coote  was  wounded,  after 
all  his  exertions,  yet  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  learn,  that,  under 
many  disadvantageous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  after  performing  a 
service  of  such  consequence  to 
our  country,  the  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  only  between 
50  and  60  officers  and  privates; 
and  that  the  general  capitulated 
in  consequence  of  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  several  thousands  of  the 
national  troops.  I  inclose,  for 
their  lordships’  information,  a 
copy  of  such  minutes  as  were  left 
me  by  captain  Williamson,  from 
which  their  lordships  will  see  the 
sluice-gates  and  works  are  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  several 
vessels,  intended  for  transports, 
burnt.  I  this  morning  learnt  that 
the  canal  was  quite  dry,  and  that 
the  works  destroyed  yesterday 
had  taken  the  states  of  Bruges  five 
years  to  finish.  I  hope  their  lord- 
ships  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  was  surprised,  and  every 
thing  they  wished  was  accom¬ 
plished,  although  the  loss  of  the 
troops  far  exceeded  any  calcula¬ 
tion,  except  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  wind’s  com¬ 
ing  to  the  northward,  and  blowing 
very  hard.  If  the  weather  had 
continued  fine,  the  troops  would 
have  been  embarked  by  twelve,  at 
which  time  the  return  of  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  four 
rank  and  file.  I  cannot  help 
again  noticing  the  particular  good 
conduct  of  captain  Mortlock, 
lieut.  Edmonds,  and  lieutenant 
Norman,  and  beg  to  recommend 
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them  to  their  lordships’  protec¬ 
tion.  General  Coote  sent  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  he  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  uncommon  exertions  of 
captains  Winthrop  and  Bradby, 
and  lieutenant  Bradby,  who  had 
acted  on  shore  as  his  aid-de- 
camp  :  he  also  noticed  the  assist¬ 
ance  lie  had  derived  from  captain 
Mackellar  after  his  landing.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  this 
dispatch  by  captain  Winthrop,  of 
the  Circe,  who  commanded  the 
seamen  landed  from  the  different 
ships  ;  and,  as  he  had  the  parti¬ 
cular  charge  of  getting  the  powder 
and  mines  up  for  the  destruction 
of  the  wrorks,  in  which  he  so  ably 
succeeded,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
inform  their  lordships  of  every 
circumstance.  Captain  Mackellar, 
with  the  officers  and  men  on  shore, 
were  included  in  the  capitulation  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
collect  an  exact  return  of  the 
number  of  seamen  taken.  I  trans¬ 
mit  you  a  list  of  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  on  board  his  majesty’s  ships  : 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Home  Popham.” 
“  To  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  at  Ostend;  dated  on 
hoard  his  Majesty  s  Ship  Ex¬ 
pedition, ,  Ostend  Roads,  May  20 . 
“  SIR, 

“  I  have  just  heard  with  con¬ 
cern  that  the  British  troops  and 
seamen  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Coote,  and  captain 
Mackellar,  of  the  royal  navy,  have 
capitulated  to  the  troops  of  the 
republic ;  and  I  trust  they  will  be 
treated  with  that  attention  which 
is  due  to  officers  and  men  execu¬ 
ting  the  orders  of  their  sovereign. 

O  O 

It  has  been  the  invariable  rule  of 
the  British  government  to  make 


the  situation  of  prisoners  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible;  and  I  am 
sure,  sir,  in  this  instance,  you 
will  do  the  same  to  the  troops, 
&c.  who  have  fallen  into  your 
hands.  It  will  not  be  against  any 
rule  to  exchange  the  prisoners 
immediately,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  add  to  your  name  by  mark¬ 
ing  it  with  humanity  and  libe¬ 
rality  ;  and  I  give  you  my  word, 
the  same  number  of  troops,  or 
other  prisoners,  shall  be  instantly 
sent  from  England  to  France, 
with  such  officers  as  you  shall 
name,  or  as  shall  be  named  by 
the  national  convention,  provided 
no  public  reason  attaches  against 
the  release  of  any  particul  ar  person. 
I  have  sent  the  officers  what  things 
they  left  on  board  the  ship,  and 
I  am  confident  you  will  order 
them  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  beg  you  will  allow 
the  officers  and  men  to  write  letters 
to  England  by  this  flag,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  their  families,  it 
being  impossible  for  me  to  know 
who  have  fallen,  or  received 
wounds,  which  I  hope  will  be 
very  inconsiderable,  from  the 
accounts  I  have  received  from  the 
shore.  I  beg  your  answer  to  this 
letter  without  loss  of  time;  and  con¬ 
fide  in  your  liberality  towards  the 
troops  under  capitulation  to  you. 

“  Home  Popham.” 

—  it 

“  Extract  from  the  Minutes  left  on 
hoard  the  Expedition  by  Captain 
Wi  lliamson ,  A  i  d-de-  Camp  to 
General  Coote ,  dated  10  a.  m. 
May  20,  Ostend  Roads. 

“  Sluice  gates  destroyed  in  the 
most  complete  manner.  Boats 
burnt,  and  every  thing  done,  and 
the  troops  ready  to  embark  by 
twelve  o’clock.  When  we  found 
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it  impossible  to  embark,  took  the 
strongest  position  on  the  sand¬ 
hills,  and  about  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  were  attacked  by  a  column 
of  600  men  to  our  left,  an  immense 
column  in  front,  with  camion,  and 
a  very  large  column  on  the  right. 
The  general  and  troops  would 
have  all  been  off,  with  the  loss  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four  men, 
it  the  wind  had  not  come  to  the 
northward  soon  after  we  landed, 
and  made  so  high  a  sea.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded  ;  but  it  is  supposed  they 
amount  to  about  50  or  60. 

“  Killed  and  wounded  in  his 
Majesty’s  Ships  and  Vessels 
under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Home  Popham,  Ostend 
Roads,  May  19. 

“  Seamen,  &c.  of  Wolvereene, 
1  killed,  10  wounded,  23d  regi¬ 
ment,  on  board  the  Wolvereene,  1 
killed,  5  wounded.  Asp,  1  sea¬ 
man  killed,  lieutenant  Edmonds 
wounded. 

“  Home  Popham.” 

“  Parliament- street,  May  22. 

“  A  dispatch,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  copy,  has  been  this 
day  received  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas,  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  from  lieut-colonel  Warde, 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  guards, 
dated  on  board  the  Expedition  fri¬ 
gate,  eight  o’clock,  p.  m.  May  20. 
“  SIR, 

“  In  consequence  of  the  Mi¬ 
nerva  frigate,  (on  board  which 
were  the  four  light  infantry  com¬ 
panies  of  the  1st  regiment  of  foot 
guards)  having  unfortunately  lost 
her  situation  in  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  captain 


Popham,  of  the  royal  navy,  during 
the  night  of  the  18th  inst.  the 
command  of  the  remainder  of  the 
troops,  from  that  accident,  has 
devolved  upon  me  :  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the 
most  correct  account  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 9th  inst.  the 
following  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  major-general  Coote,  viz. 
two  companies,  light  infantry, 
Coldstream  guards;  two  ditto, 
ditto,  3d  guards;  11th  regiment 
of  foot;  23d  and  49ch  hank  com¬ 
panies,  with  six  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance,  disembarked,  and  effected 
their  landing,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  the  eastward  of 
Ostend,  and  completed  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition,  by  burning 
a  number  of  boats  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  by 
so  completely  destroying  the  locks 
and  basin-gates  of  the  Bruges 
canal,  that  it  was  this  morning 
without  a  drop ,  of  water  ;  and, 
as  I  understand  all  the  transports 
fitting  out  at  Flushing  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  brought  to  Ostend  and 
Dunkirk  by  the  inland  navigation, 
to  avoid  our  cruisers,  that  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated,  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  works 
can  be  repaired,  as  they  were 
live  years  finishing,  and  were 
esteemed  the  most  complete  works 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  troops 
had  retreated,  and  were  ready  to 
re-embark  by  twelve  o’clock  the 
same  morning,  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  rank  and  file  killed,  and 
one  seaman  wounded;  but  found 
it  impossible,  from  the  wind  having 
increased,  and  the  surf  running 
so  high,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
their  regaining  the  boats;  upon 
which  they  took  up  a  position  on 
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the  sand-hills  above  the  beach, 
where  they  lay  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  night  upon  their  arras. — 
The  enemy  taking  advantage  of 
the  length  of  time  and  the  night, 
collected  in  very  great  force,  and, 
soon  after  day-break  this  morning, 
attacked  them  on  every  side, 
when,  after  a  most  noble  and 
gallant  defence,  I  am  grieved  to 
add,  they  were  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  capitulating  to  a  very  great 
superiority  of  numbers. 

“  I  herewith  inclose  a  list  of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  correct : 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hely,  11th 
foot,  killed;  major-general  Coote, 
wounded ;  colonel  Campbell,  3d 
guards  wounded  ;  major  Donkin, 
44th  foot,  wounded;  captain 
Walker,  royal  artillery,  wounded. 
“  I  am,  &c.  Henry  Warde.” 

“  Admiralty  Office,  July  14. 

“  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Bridport, 
K.  B.  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 
dated  on  board  the  Royal 
George,  at  sea,  July  11,  1798. 

“  The  inclosed  copies  of  letters 
will  inform  their  lordships  of  the 
taking  of  La  Seine,  and  the  loss  of 
his  majesty’s  ship  La  Pique.  On 
both  these  events  I  can  add  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  express  my 
satisfaction  on  this  important 
capture,  and  real  concern  for  the 
accidents  that  have  attended  it. 
Captain  Milne,  with  all  his  officers 
and  people,  are  on  board  La  Seine. 

“  I  am,  &c.  Bridport.” 

“  Jason,  Pertius  Breton,  July  2, 
1798. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  On  Friday  last,  at  seven  a.  m. 


his  majesty’s  squadron  under  my 
command,  consisting  of  the  ships 
named  in  the  margin  gave  chase 
to  a  French  frigate  off  the  Saintes  : 
at  1 1  at  night,  the  Pique  brought 
her  to  action,  and  continued  a 
running  fight,  till  the  Jason  passed 
between  the  two.  At  this  instant 
the  land  near  the  point  de  la 
Trenche  was  seen  close  on  our 
larboard  bow,  and  before  the  ship 
could  answer  her  helm,  she  took 
the  ground  close  to  the  enemy, 
winch,  we  immediately  perceived, 
had  grounded  also ;  most  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  the  tide  rose,  we 
hung  only  forwards,  and  there¬ 
fore  swung  with  our  stern  close  to 
the  enemy’s  broadside,  wTho, 
although  he  was  dismasted,  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his 
happy  position ;  but  a  well-directed 
fire  was  kept  up  from  a  few  guns 
abaft,  and  at  half  past  two  she 
struck.  Our  opponent,  called  La 
Seine,  was  commanded  by  le 
capitaine  Brejot,  her  force  42 
guns,  eighteen  and  nine  pound¬ 
ers  with  carronades,  and  610  men, 
including  troops  ;  she  sailed  from 
L’Isle  de  France  three  months 
ago,  bound  to  L’Orient. 

“  In  the  early  part  of  the  battle, 
I  had  the  mortification  to  be 
wounded,  and  wras  obliged  to 
leave  the  deck  ;  but  my  misfor¬ 
tune  is  palliated  by  the  reflection 
that  the  service  did  not  suffer  by 
my  absence :  for  no  man  could 
have  filled  my  place  with  more 
credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to 
the  state,  than  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Charles  Inglis,  whom  I  beg 
to  recommend  in  the  strongest 
manner  for  his  bravery,  skill,  and 
great  exertions. 


u  *  Jason,  Pique,  and  Mermaid.’’ 
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“  I  come  now,  my  lord,  to  the 
painful  part  of  my  narrative,  which 
I  am  necessitated  to  make  more 
prolix  than  I  otherwise  should, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  the  engagement ;  and 
first  I  mention  the  loss  of  the 
Pique,  whose  officers  and  crew 
deserved  a  better  fate.  Captain 
Milne  had  led  her  to  the  fight 
in  an  officer-like  manner,  but  it 
was  his  misfortune,  that,  the 
main-topmast  being  carried  away, 
he  was  obliged  to  drop  astern : 
ardour  urging  him  on  to  renew  the 
combat,  he  did  not  hear  me  hail 
him  to  anchor,  and  the  ship  there¬ 
fore  grounded  on  our  off-side, 
near  enough  to  receive  the  enemy’s 
shot  over  us,  although  very  awk¬ 
wardly  situated  for  returning  the 
fire.  In  the  morning  every  attempt 
was  made  to  get  the  ships  off,  but 
the  Jason  was  alone  successful :  I 
therefore,  on  finding  the  Pique 
was  bilged,  directed  the  captain 
to  destroy  her,  and  to  exert  his 
abilities  and  activity  to  save  the 
prize ;  which  he,  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  got  afloat  yesterday  even¬ 
ing,  after  throwing  her  guns,  &c. 
overboard. 

“  The  carnage  onboard  La  Seine 
was  very  great;  170  men  were 
killed,  and  about  100  wounded, 
many  of  them  mortally.  I  inclose 
a  list  of  the  sufferers  on  board  the 
Jason ;  and  it  is  with  great  con¬ 
cern  that  among  the  killed  I  place 
the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony  Richard 
Robotier,  my  second  lieutenant, 
who  died  fighting  gloriously,  and 
by  whose  fall  is  lost  a  most  ami¬ 
able  man  and  excellent  officer. 
Lieutenant  Riboleau  commanded 
on  the  main  deck  afterwards,  and 
behaved  with  great  spirit ;  as  did 
Mr.  Lockwood,  the  master,  and 
lieutenant  Symes,  of  the  marines  ; 


my  other  officers  of  every  de¬ 
scription  behaved  vastly  well ; 
and  the  bravery  and  excellent 
conduct  of  the  crew  deserve  much 
praise. 

“  The  Pique  was  exceedingly 
shattered  in  her  rigging,  and  the 
Jason  has  not  one  mast  or  yard 
but  what  is  much  damaged,  nor  a 
shroud  or  rope  but  what  is  cut, 
with  all  the  sails  torn  to  pieces. 
If  our  ship  could  have  remained 
in  her  first  position,  or  our  com¬ 
panion  could  have  occupied  the 
situation  he  wished,  the  business 
must  have  been  sooner  finished, 
without  so  much  injury  being 
done  aloft. 

“  It  is  but  justice  to  observe  that 
every  effort  was  made  on  board 
the  Mermaid,  during  our  long 
chase,  to  approach  the  enemy  ; 
and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  cap¬ 
tain  Newman  for  heaving  the  ship 
off,  as  that  was  the  only  possible 
means  to  save  her.  So  soon  as 
we  were  afloat,  the  squadron 
under  captain  Stopford  was  seen 
in  the  offing,  and  being  called  in 
by  signal,  was  of  infinite  service. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

“  Charles  Stirling.” 

A  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on 

board  His  Majesty’s  Ship  Jason, 

in  the  Action  with  La  Seine. 

Lieutenant  Robotier,  killed  ; 

1  corporal  of  marines,  killed ; 
5  seamen,  killed ;  captain  Stir¬ 
ling,  wounded  ;  Messrs.  Bedford 
and  Luscome,  wounded  ;  9  sea¬ 
men,  wounded ;  total  killed,  7  ; 
wounded,  12. 

(Signed)  Charles  Stirling. 

On  board  La  Seine,  late  French 
Frigate,  July  3,  1798. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  It  is  with  real  concern  I  have  to 
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inform  your  lordship  of  the  loss  of 
his  majesty’s  ship  Pique,  under 
my  command,  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  ult.  in  action  with  the  French 
frigate  La  Seine,  by  running  on 
shore  in  the  passage  Breton, 
where,  at  low  water,  she  was  en¬ 
tirely  bulged.  For  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  that  day,  I  leave  your 
lordship  to  captain  Stirling’s  des¬ 
patches  ;  but  must  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  had  from  the  steady  and 
cool  behaviour  of  the  officers  and 
men  I  had  the  honour  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  particularly  Mr.  Lee,  first 
lieutenant ;  Mr.  Devonshire,  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  acting 
third;  and  lieutenant  M ‘Donald 
of  the  marines ;  as  likewise  Mr. 
Edween,  the  gunner,  whose  con¬ 
duct  in  his  department  deserves 
my  warmest  praise. 

“  It  is  some  small  satisfaction  to 
me,  my  lord,  for  the  loss  of  his 
majesty’s  ship,  that  the  prize  was 
got  off  by  the  assistance  given 
from  the  St.  Fiorenzo  ;  and  her 
being  a  very  strong  and  nearly 
new  ship,  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  received  any  material  damage 
in  her  hull,  except  from  shot,  as 
she  makes  very  little  water. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  of  his 
majesty’s  ship  Pique. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  David  Milne.” 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Bridport , 
K.  B.  fyc. 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  His  Majesty’s  Ship  La 
Pique,  in  the  Action  with  the 
French  Frigate  La  Seine,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1798. 

James  Collins,  sail  maker, 
killed  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  boatswain, 
wounded ;  Thomas  Andrews, 


boatswain’s  mate,  wounded  ;  Ben” 
jamin  Lockwood,  seaman,  wound¬ 
ed  ;  William  Richards,  seaman, 
missing  ;  Benjamin  Masland,  Ro¬ 
bert  Sallass,  and  Joseph  Fursman, 
marines,  wounded. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  July  21, 
1798. 

Parliament-street,  July  21. 

The  despatches,  of  which  the 
following  are  copies,  were  received 
on  the  17th  instant,  by  the  right 
honourable  Henry  Dundas,  one  of 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  from  major-generals 
Coote  and  Burrard  ;  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  transmit  them  having  oc¬ 
curred  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Jo- 
bernes,  by  whom  they  were  for¬ 
warded. 

Ostend,  June  23,  1798, 

“  Sir, 

“  Not  having  had  it  in  my  power 
to  send  my  despatches  by  my  aid- 
de-camp,  captain  Williamson,  I 
take  the  opportunity  by  Mr.  Jo- 
bernes,  the  staff  surgeon,  who  was 
ordered  to  Ostend  by  his  royal 
highness  the  commander  in  chief. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Eyre  Coote,  Major-General,” 
Right  Hon .  Henry  Dundas ,  fyc. 

On  a  Ridge  of  Sand-Hills ,  three 

Miles  to  the  East  of  Ostend , 

May  19,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  have  the  most  sincere  satis¬ 
faction  to  acquaint  you  of  the  com¬ 
plete  and  brilliant  success  attend¬ 
ing  the  expedition  entrusted  by 
his  majesty  to  the  care  of  captain 
Popham,  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
myself.  The  squadron  reached 
Ostend  about  one  o’clock  this 
morning. 

“  The  able  and  judicious  ar¬ 
rangements  of  captain  Popham, 
and  great  exertions  of  himself,  the . 
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officers  and  seamen  under  his 
command,  enabled  us  to  disem¬ 
bark  the  troops  at  the  place  from 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  dating 
this  despatch  ;  and  from  captain 
Popham’s  local  knowledge,  I 
gained  such  information  as  very- 
much  removed  the  difficulties  we 
had  to  encounter  on  shore,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

“  General  Sir  Charles  Grey  sent 
you,  sir,  an  outline  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  troops,  and  of  the 
plans,  previous  to  our  sailing  from 
Margate  ;  these  were  carried  into 
execution,  with  a  little  alteration, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  make,  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the 
troops  not  having  landed. 

“  Soon  after  we  disembarked,  I 
detached  major-general  Burrard, 
with  four  companies  of  light  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  guards,  the  23 d  and 
49th  grenadiers,  and  two  six- 
pounders,  to  take  possession  of 
the  different  posts  and  passes  that 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  carry  our  plans  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  In  effecting  this  he  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  a 
considerable  body  of  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers,  who  were  gallantly  repulsed 
with  some  loss,  and  by  a  rapid 
march  cut  off’  from  the  town  of 
Ostend. 

“  During  the  time  Lieutenant 
Brownrigg,  of  the  engineers,  was 
employed  in  bringing  up  the  pow¬ 
der  and  other  materials  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  the  sluices  of 
the  Bruges  canal,  the  troops  were 
posted  as  follows  :  the  grenadiers 
of  the  11th  and  23d  regiments 
with  cannon,  &c.  at  the  lower 
ferry,  to  prevent  the  enemy  cross¬ 
ing  from  Ostend.  A  detachment 
of  colonel  Campbell’s  company  of 
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the  guards,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Duff,  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  49th  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  captain  lord  Aylmer, 
at  the  upper  ferry  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  remainder  of  co¬ 
lonel  Campbell’s,  with  three  other 
companies  of  the  guards,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Calcraft, 
at  the  sluices  and  country  around, 
to  cover  the  operation. 

“  The  11th  regiment  on  the 
south-east  front,  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  troops,  if  pressed. 

“  The  light  infantry  companies  of 
the  11th  and  23d  regiments,  under 
major  Donkin,  to  cover  the  village 
of  Bredin,  and  extend  to  the 
Blankenburg  road  near  the  sea,  as 
well  as  to  co-operate  with  the  11th 
regiment. 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  23d 
regiment  remained  on  board  the 
ships  of  war,  stationed  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  town,  as  well  to  divert 
the  enemy’s  attention  to  that  point, 
as  to  land  and  spike  the  cannon, 
should  an  opportunity  offer. 

“  By  the  time  the  troops  were 
properly  posted,  the  necessary 
materials  were  brought  up  to  the 
sluices  by  the  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  and  extraordinary  good  con¬ 
duct  of  captains  Win  tlirop,  Bradby, 
and  M‘Kellar,  and  lieutenant 
Bradby,  of  the  royal  navy,  whose 
services  on  shore  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised. 

“  Lieutenant  Brownrigg,  of  the 
royal  engineers,  in  about  four 
hours  made  all  his  arrangements, 
and  completely  destroyed  the 
sluices  ;  his  mines  having  in  every 
particular  the  desired  effect ;  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition 
thereby  attained ;  and,  which,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  was 
accomplished  with  the  trilling  loss 
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of  only  five  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  Several  vessels  of  considera¬ 
ble  burden  were  also  destroyed  in 
the  canal  near  the  sluices. 

“  No  danger  even  for  an  instant 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  seamen 
and  soldiers.  To  their  unanimity 
his  majesty  and  the  country  are 
indebted  for  our  success. 

“No  language  of  mine  can  do 
justice  to  the  forces  employed 
upon  this  occasion ;  and,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  name  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  I  beg  leave  to  state  the  great 
exertions  of  a  few. 

“  To  that  excellent  officer,  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Burrard,  I  shall  feel 
everlasting  obligation :  to  his  coun¬ 
sel,  exertions,  and  ability,  I  am  in 
a  great  measure  to  attribute  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

“  His  Majesty’s  guards,  con¬ 
spicuous  upon  all  occasions,  on 
this  service  have  added  to  their 
former  laurels.  To  Colonel  Cal- 
craft,  who  commanded  them ; 
Colonels  Cunningham  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  same  corps  ;  Major, 
Skinner,  of  the  23d  regiment, 
commanding  the  grenadiers  ;  Ma¬ 
jor  Donkin,  of  the  44th  regiment, 
commanding  the  light  infantry  : 
and  Captain  Walker,  command¬ 
ing  the  royal  artillery  ;  I  feel  my¬ 
self  much  indebted  for  their  good 
conduct  in  the  various  services  in 
which  I  employed  them. 

“  In  Lieutenant  Brownrigg,  of 
the  royal  engineers,  I  found  infi¬ 
nite  ability  and  resource.  His  zeal 
and  attention  were  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  and  in  my  opinion  this 
gentleman  bids  fair  to  be  of  great 
future  service  to  his  country. 

“  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  Lieutenant  Gil¬ 
liam,  of  the  Sussex  militia,  if  I 
did  not  state  to  you,  that,  anxious 


to  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  to  learn  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  applied  to  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  Dover,  the 
night  before  we  sailed,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  join  our  force.  He 
left  Dover  in  a  violent  gale  of 
wund,  and  came  on  board  the 
morning  we  got  under  weigh.  I 
attached  him  to  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell’s  company  of  the  battalion  of 
guards,  where  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  much  to  his  honour. 

“  Captain  Visscher,  Sir  Charles 
Grey’s  aid-de-camp,  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  my  aid-de-camp,  and 
Major  of  Brigade,  Thorley,  I  sent 
to  attend  the  guards,  light  infan¬ 
try,  and  grenadiers  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  as  well  to  give 
their  assistance  to  the  respective 
commanding  officers,  as  to  ap¬ 
prise  me  of  any  circumstance  that 
might  occur,  so  as  to  require  my 
immediate  information,  they  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  acquainted  wTith 
the  nature  of  the  expedition. 
They  conducted  themselves  to  my 
most  perfect  satisfaction,  as  did 
Lieutenant  Cliften,  of  the  royal 
artillery,  who  attended  me,  Capt. 
Cumberland,  of  the  83d  regi¬ 
ment,  and  Cornet  Nixon,  of  the 
7th  light  dragoons,  who  acted  as 
aid-de-camp  to  Major-general 
Burrard. 

“  In  my  letter  of  the  13th  inst. 

I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  of 
my  having  accepted  the  services 
of  Mr.  Jarvis,  a  surgeon  of  Mar¬ 
gate.  His  great  attention  was 
unremitting,  and  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  is 
worthy. 

“  To  Colonel  TwissI  shall  ever 
feel  great  obligation  for  the  able 
assistance  he  gave  me  at  Dover, 
in  preparing  the  necessary  instru- 


highly  praise- 
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merits  for  destroying  the  sluice¬ 
gates,  as  well  as  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  was  so  kind  to  give  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Brownrigg  for  his  service. 

“  As  a  feint  to  cover  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  bringing  up  the  materials, 
and  of  destroying  the  sluices, 
Capt.  Popham  and  myself  sent  a 
.summons  to  the  commandant  of 
Ostend  to  surrender  the  town 
and  its  dependencies  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces  under  our  command  : 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  the  summons,  with  the 
commandant’s  answer. 

“  By  an  unavoidable  accident, 
the  four  light  companies  of  the 
1st  guards,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut. -cols.  Warde  and  Boone, 
were  not  landed  in  the  morning  ; 
I  think  it  however  but  justice  to 
declare,  that  every  thing  that 
brave  men  then  could  attempt  was 
done  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives  to  accomplish  it ;  and  I  am 
conscious  the  zeal  and  courage 
they  manifested  to  partake  in  the 
dangers  of  their  brother  soldiers, 
would  have  made  them  ample 
sharers  in  any  honour  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  or  danger  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered,  on  shore,  had  they  been 
able  to  reach  it. 

“  I  have  sent  a  despatch  to  Sir 
Charles  Grey  by  his  aide-de- 
camp,  Capt.  Visscher  ;  and  Capt. 
Williamson,  my  aide-de-camp,  will 
have  the  honour  to  deliver  you 
this.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
well  qualified  to  give  you  any  far¬ 
ther  information  ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  them  to  your  notice 
and  protection. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Eyre  Coote,  maj.-gen.” 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas , 
tyc.  tyc.  tyc. 
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Copy  of  the  summons  sent  for  the 
town  of  Ostend,  &c.  to  sur¬ 
render.  Dated  east  of  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Ostend,  May  19,  1798. 
“  Sir, 

“  We,  the  officers  commanding 
the  sea  and  land  forces  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
think  it  necessary  to  apprise  you, 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  bom¬ 
bard  and  cannonade  the  town  of 
Ostend,  unless  you,  as  command¬ 
ant,  shall  immediately  surrender 
the  same,  with  its  dependencies, 
troops,  and  military  stores  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  republic,  to  the  arms 
of  our  sovereign. 

“  We  leave  to  you  to  take  into 
your  serious  consideration  the 
very  formidable  force  now  lying 
before  the  town  and  port  of 
Ostend,  as  you  cannot  but  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consequences  of 
a  vain  and  fruitless  resistance. 

“  We  are  walling  to  grant  half 
an  hour  for  your  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  above  terms,  and  are 
convinced  that  your  humanity  and 
good  sense  will  point  out  the  ne¬ 
cessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  our  proposals,  as,  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  immediately  com¬ 
mencing  hostilities. 

“  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Eyre  Coote,  maj. -general. 

“  Home  Popham,  capt.  R.  N,” 
To  his  excellency  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Ostend . 

Translation  of  the  commandant 
of  Ostend’s  answTer  to  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

Liberty.  Equality. 

Garrison  of  Ostend ,  30  th  F  lor  cal, 
6th  year  of  the  Republic. 

Muscar,  commandant  of  the  gar- 
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rison  of  Ostend,  to  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  troops 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

“  Genera], 

“  The  council  of  war  w  as  sitting 
when  I  received  the  honour  of 
your  letter  ;  we  have  unanimously 
resolved  not  to  surrender  this 
place  until  we  shall  have  been  bu¬ 
ried  under  its  ruins. 

“  (Signed)  Muscar, 

“  Commandant  of  the  garrison.” 

Ostend ,  May  20,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

<c  Major-gen.  Coote,  in  his  des¬ 
patch  yesterday,  had  the  honour 
to  inform  you  of  the  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  as  far  as 
related  to  the  destruction  of  the 
gates  and  sluices  of  the  canal  of 
Bruges. 

“  The  general  having  been  se¬ 
verely  wounded  this  morning,  I 
have  the  painful  task  of  detailing 
our  unavoidable  surrender  soon 
after. 

“  On  our  return  yesterday  to 
the  beach  at  eleven  o’clock  A.  M. 
where  we  had  disembarked,  we 
found,  that,  from  an  increase  of 
wind  and  surf,  our  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fleet  was  nearly  cut 
off,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reimbark  the  the  troops.  The  ge¬ 
neral,  well  aware  of  the  risk  we 
ran  in  staying  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  naturally  exasperated 
against  us  for  the  damage  we  had 
recently  done  them,  attempted  to 
get  off  some  companies :  but  the 
boats  soon  filled  with  water,  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  the 
lives  of  the  men  were  saved.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  examine 
carefully  the  ground  we  were 
likely  to  fight  upon  ;  and  such  a 


choice  wras  made  as  might  have 
insured  us  success,  had  any  thing 
like  an  equal  force  presented  itself. 

“  Major-gen.  Coote  took  every 
precaution  the  evening  and  the 
night  afforded,  to  make  our  post 
among  the  sand-hills  upon  the 
shore  as  tenable  as  possible,  by 
directing  Lieut.  Brownrigg,  of  the 
royal  engineers,  to  make  small  en¬ 
trenchments  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  by  planting  the  few 
field-pieces  and  the  howitzer  we 
had  on  the  most  favourable  spots, 
to  annoy  the  enemy  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  attack  us. 

“  In  momentary  expectation  of 
them,  we  impatiently  looked  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  get 
into  our  boats ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  never  presented  itself. 

“  About  four  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  (the  wind  and  surf  having  in¬ 
creased  during  the  night)  wre  per¬ 
ceived  plainly  two  strong  columns 
of  the  enemy  advancing  on  our 
front ;  and  soon  after  we  found 
several  other  columns  upon  our 
flanks. 

“  The  action  began  by  a  can¬ 
nonade  from  their  horse-artillery, 
which  was  answered  from  our 
field-pieces  and  howitzer  with 
great  animation.  Our  artillery 
was  served  admirably  ;  and,  had 
not  the  enemy  soon  after  turned 
our  flanks,  which,  from  their  very 
great  numbers,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented,  they  would  have  paid 
dear  indeed  for  any  advantage 
their  superiority  of  numbers  gave 
them.  The  force  they  employed, 
we  have  since  found,  was  assem¬ 
bled  from  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Dunkirk  ;  and  General  Coote  and 
myself  were  very  soon  convinced 
that  our  case  was  desperate,  and 
that  we  had  no  choice  left  but  to 
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defend  our  post,  such  as  it  was, 
for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty’s 
arms,  as  long  as  we  were  able. 
We  maintained  this  very  severe 
and  unequal  conflict  for  two  hours, 
in  which  extreme  hot  fire  was  in¬ 
terchanged,  particularly  on  our  left 
flank,  which,  as  well  as  our  right, 
was  now  completely  turned.  Wish¬ 
ing,  however,  to  make  one  strong 
effort,  Major-gen.  Coote  ordered 
Major  Donkin,  of  the  44th  regi¬ 
ment,  on  the  left,  with  a  company 
of  light  infantry,  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  dank  of  the  enemy 
which  had  made  most  impression 
upon  us,  and  Colonel  Campbell, 
with  his  own  light  company  of  the 
guards,  to  effect  the  same  purpose 
by  a  concealed  and  rapid  march 
round  the  Sand  Hills.  The  un¬ 
common  exertions  of  these  two 
invaluable  officers,  when  the  sig¬ 
nal  was  made  for  them  to  advance, 
are  above  all  praise ;  their  com¬ 
panies,  in  the  attempt,  were  much 
cut  down,  and  Col.  Campbell  and 
Major  Donkin,  with  one  subal¬ 
tern  (Captain  Duff),  were  wound¬ 
ed.  About  this  time  Major-ge¬ 
neral  Coote  perceived  that  part  of 
the  11  tb  regiment,  towards  our 
left,  had  given  way,  and  was 
likely  to  distress  the  other  parts 
of  the  front  nearest  to  it.  At  the 
moment  he  was  endeavouring  to 
rally  them,  and  had  put  himself 
at  their  head  to  regain  the  lost  and 
advantageous  ground  from  which 
they  had  retreated,  at  that  most 
critical  period,  when  most  con¬ 
spicuous  for  gallantry  and  con¬ 
duct,  he  received  a  very  severe 
wound  in  his  thigh ;  and  being 
unable  to  go  on,  he  sent  for  me 
from  the  right,  where  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned. 

u  We  both  found  that  our  front 
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was  broken,  and  our  flanks  com¬ 
pletely  turned,  the  enemy  pouring 
in  upon  us  on  all  sides,  and  several 
valuable  officers  and  many  of  our 
best  men  killed  and  wounded.  It 
was  evident  we  could  not  hold  out 
for  ten  minutes  longer  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  thought  it  more  our  duty 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  brave 
men  we  commanded,  than  to  sacri¬ 
fice  them  to  what,  we  conceived, 
was  a  mistaken  point  of  honour. 
Had  we  acted  differently,  it  is 
probable  that  in  less  time  than 
what  I  have  just  mentioned,  their 
fate  would  have  been  decided  by 
the  bayonet. 

“  Major-gen.  Coote,  by  whose 
bed  I  am  writing,  has  enjoined  me 
to  repeat  the  praises  (and  I  am  wit¬ 
ness  he  has  justly  bestowed  them) 
on  the  officers  and  men  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  mention  in  his 
despatch  of  yesterday.  And  we 
hope,  that,  although  we  have  not 
been  finally  successful  in  re-em¬ 
barking,  our  conduct  and  exertions, 
in  having  effected  the  object  of  the 
enterprise,  will  be  deemed  honour¬ 
able  by  his  majesty  and  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  we  rely  upon  his  gracious 
acceptance  of  our  endeavours  and 
zeal  in  the  attempt  to  extricate  the 
troops  entrusted  to  our  charge 
from  difficulties  both  unavoidable 
and  insurmountable. 

“  Major-gen.  Coote  and  myself 
would  willingly  bestow  praise 
where  it  is  due  ;  but,  among  many 
competitors,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
without  appearing  to  overlook 
others  well  deserving.  We  have, 
Sir,  however,  the  honour  of  men¬ 
tioning  to  you  Colonel  Campbell, 
of  the  third  guards  light  infantry, 
and  Major  Donkin,  of  the  44th, 
whose  conduct,  if  any  thing  could 
have  protracted  our  fate,  had  been 
*L 
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equal  to  tlie  difficulty  of  effecting 
it.  Capt.  Walker,  commanding 
the  royal  artillery,  Captains  Wil¬ 
son  and  Godfrey,  and  Lieutenants 
Simpson,  Hughes,  and  Holcroft, 
all  of  the  same  distinguished  corps, 
after  having  done  every  thing 
which  men  could  do,  spiked  their 
guns,  and  threw  them  over  the 
banks,  at  the  moment  the  enemy 
were  possessing  themselves  of 
them.  The  latter  gentleman,  Lieut. 
Holcroft,  when  all  his  men  were 
wounded  except  one,  remained  at 
his  gun  doing  duty  with  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  Captain  Gibbs 
of  the  11th,  and  Captain  Halkett, 
of  the  23d  light  infantry,  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  cool  intrepid  conduct  during 
the  whole  time. 

“All  the  gentlemen  of  the  staff 
conducted  themselves  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Major-gen,  Coote, 
and  fayself. 

“  To  Capt  Cumberland,  of  the 
83d,  and  Cornet  Nixon,  of  the  7th 
light  dragoons,  who  flatteringly 
offered  to  accompany  me,  and 
who  acted  as  my  aid-de-camp,  I 
am  much  indebted  ;  their  attention 
and  activity  I  found  of  most  ma¬ 
terial  service. 

“  Mr.  Lowen,  volunteer,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  23d  light  infantry,  was 
twice  wounded,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  conspicuous,  and  remarked 
as  a  most  promising  soldier.  We 
think  it  but  justice  to  the  enemy  to 
say,  that  our  wounded  are  treated 
with  humanity  :  many  of  them  are 
in  the  hospital  of  this  town,  and 
are  well  attended  by  their  surgeons. 

“  Our  numbers  on  shore  were 
about  1000  men,  of  which  we  are 
afraid  there  are  from  100  to  150 
killed  and  wounded.  Hie  enemy, 
by  ail  accounts,  have  lost  about  the 
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same  number;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  just  return  of  the  num¬ 
ber  we  have  lost  till  we  hear  from 
Bruges,  where  the  prisoners  were 
sent. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  Harry  Burrard, 

Major-general. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry , 
Dundus,  tyc.  fyc.  fyc, 

P.  S.  A  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  is  now  more  regularly 
transmitted  by  Major-gen.  Coote. 
(Signed)  Eyre  Coote,  M.  G* 
Ostend ,  June  17,  1798. 

Return  of  officers,  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  rank  and  file, 
and  seamen,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  on  the  Sand  Hills 
near  Ostend,  20th  May,  1798. 

Royal  Artillery. — 6  rank  and  file 
killed ;  1  captain,  5  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  20  rank  and  file 
missing. 

Royal  Engineers. — 2  rank  and 
file  killed  ;  5  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

17th  light  dragoons. —  1  rank  and 
file  wounded. 

1st.  guards. — 1  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

2d  guards. — 4<  rank  and  file  killed  ; 

2  drummers  missing. 

3d  guards. — 6  rank  and  file  kil- 

led  ;  1  colonel,  1  captain,  1  lieu¬ 
tenant,  1  serjeant.,  7  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  25  rank  and  file 
missing. 

o 

11th  regiment  of  foot. — 1  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel,  1  serjeant,  9  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  2  serjeants,  28 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

23d  regiment  of  foot.—  4  rank 
and  file  killed  ;  1 1  rank  and  hie 
wounded. 
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44 tli  regiment  of  foot. — 1  major 
wounded. 

49th  regiment  of  foot. —  1  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

Royal  navy. — 11  seaman  killed; 

8  seamen  wounded. 

Total.— 1  lieutenant-colonel,  4 
serjeant,  31  rank  and  file,  11 
seamen  killed ;  1  colonel,  1 

major,  2  captains,  1  lieutenant, 
3  serjeants,  59  rank  and  fie, 
3  seamen  wounded ;  2  drum¬ 
mers,  45  rank  and  fie,  missing. 

Names  and  rank  of  officers  killed 
and  wounded. 

Major-gen.  Coote,  badly  wounded. 

Col.  Campbell,  3 a  guards,  badly 
wounded  (since  dead). 

Colonel  Hely,  11th  regiment  of 
foot,  killed. 

Major  Donkin,  commanding  bat¬ 
talion  of  light  infantry,  wound¬ 
ed  slightly. 

Capt.  Walker,  commanding  royal 
artillery,  wounded  (since  dead). 

Captain  Duff,  3d  guards,  slightly 
wounded. 

Volunteer  Lowen,  attached  to  the 
23d  light  infantry,  wounded  se¬ 
verely. 

Royal  Navy. 

Mr.  Wisdom,  Mr.  Relding,  mas¬ 
ter’s-mates  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Circe,  killed. 

From  the  best  accounts, 

M.  Thorley,  Major  of  Brigade. 

Os  tend,  June  10,  1798. 

Return  of  Officers,  non-commis¬ 
sioned,  and  rank  and  fie,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Coote,  surrendered  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  on  the  Sand 
Hills,  near  Osfcend,  20th  May, 
1798. 

Lisle.— Royal  artillery. — 2  cap¬ 


tains,  5  lieutenants,  8  serjeants, 
2  drummers,  60  rank  and  fie. 

Lisle  and  Ostend. — Royal  engi¬ 
neers. —  1  second  lieutenant. 

Lisle. — 17th  light  dragoons. —  1 
serjeant,  8  rank  and  fie. 

Ditto. — Four  companies  of  guards. 
— 2  captains,  5  lieutenants,  1 
quarter-master,  1  surgeon,  16 
serjeants,  9  drummers,  260  rank 
and  fie.  ' 

Douay,  Fort  L’Escarpe. — -l  1  th  re¬ 
giment  of  foot. — 1  major,  6  cap¬ 
tains,  11  lieutenants,  4  ensigns, 
1  adjutant,  1  surgeon,  40  ser¬ 
jeants,  16  drummers,  400  rank 
and  file. 

Lisle.— 23d  regiment  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry. —  1  lieute¬ 
nant  colonel,  1  major,  3  cap¬ 
tains,  6  lieutenants,  8  serjeants, 
4  drummers,  160  rank  and  file. 

Ditto. — 44th  regiment. — -1  major. 

Ditto. — 49th  grenadiers. —  1  cap¬ 
tain,  3  lieutenants,  1  surgeon, 
4  serjeants,  2  drummers,  78 
rank  and  file. 

Total.  — - 1  lieutenant-colonel,  3 
majors,  14  captains,  30  lieute¬ 
nants,  1  second  lieutenant,  4 
ensigns,  1  adjutant,  1  quarter¬ 
master,  3  surgeons,  77  ser¬ 
jeants,  S3  drummers,  966  rank 
and  file. 

Royal  Artillery. 

Captains,  Wilson  and  Godfrey. 

Lieutenants,  Simpson,  Clifton, 
Hughes,  Holcroft,  and  Hilbert. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Brownrigg, 
royal  engineers. 

Four  companies  of  guards. 

Colonels,  Calcraft  and  Cunning¬ 
ham, 

Capts.  and  Lieuts.  Wheatley, 
acting  adjutant ;  Armstrong, 
Bean,  Duff,  and  Stephens. 

Sivrgeon,  Fullelove, 

L  ** 
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1 1  th  regiment. 

Major  Armstrong. 

Captains,  Sirce,  Martin,  and 
Evans ;  Aylmer,  capt.-lieut. 

Lieutenants,  Blair,  adjutant ;  Coll- 
yer,  M‘Lean,  Newman,  Ogil- 
vie,  and  Armstrong. 

Ensigns,  Simpson,  Miller,  Cromie, 
and  M‘Kenzie. 

11th  Flank  Companies. 

Captains,  Knight,  '  grenadiers  ; 
Gibbs,  light  infantry. 

Lieutenants,  Hely,  Grant,  and 
Campbell,  grenadiers ;  Fenwick, 
Maxwell,  and  Elton,  light  in¬ 
fantry. 

Surgeon,  Parlet. 

23d  Regiment. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Talbot. 

Major  Skinner. 

Captains,  Bradford  and  Bury,  gre¬ 
nadiers  ;  Halket,  light  infantry. 

Lieutenants,  Hanson,  Visscher, 
and  Lloyd,  grenadiers ;  Cot¬ 
ton,  Cortland,  and  Roberts, 
light  infantry. 

44th  Regiment. 

Major  Donkin,  49th  regiment. 

Captain  Lord  Aylmer,  grenadiers. 

Lieutenants,  Martin,  Purson,  and 
Williams,  ditto. 

Surgeon,  Cobb. 

General  Officers  and  staff. 

Major-general  Coote. 

Aides-de-camp,  Capt.  William¬ 
son,  Capt.  Visscher,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gilham. 

Captain  Thorley,  Major  of  Brigade. 

Major-general  Burrard. 

Aides-de-camp,  Capt.  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Cornet  Nixon. 

From  the  best  accounts, 

M.  Thorley,  Major  of  Brigade. 

Ostend,  May  27,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

e 4  It  is  with  inexpressible  con¬ 


cern  that  I  am  to  acquaint  you, 
that  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  3d 
guards,  died  this  morning  of  the 
wound  he  received  in  the  action 
of  the  20th  instant.  The  loss  of 
this  invaluable  officer  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  irreparable,  and  by  his 
country  ever  to  be  lamented. 

“  Major-gen.  Burrard,  with  all 
the  officers  (three  or  four  except¬ 
ed  that  were  left  with  me)  and 
soldiers,  are  removed  to  Lisle, 
where  I  expect  to  be  sent  as  soon 
as  I  am  sufficiently  recovered  of 
my  wounds. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Eyre  Coote,  M.  G.” 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
DundaSy  Sfc.  8$c.  fyc* 

Admiralty  Office,  Sept .  18. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral 
Earl  St.  Vincent  to  Evan  Ne¬ 
pean,  Esq.  dated  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  off  Cadiz, 
August  20. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  inclose  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Dixon,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  the 
Lion,  acquainting  me  with  his 
success  in  capturing  his  Catholic 
Majesty’s  frigate  El  Dorothea. 
Captain  Dixon  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
played  great  judgment  and  cool 
courage  on  this  occasion. 

“  St.  Vincent.” 

Lion  at  Sea ,  July  16. 
u  My  Lord, 

“  It  is  with  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
your  lordship, that  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock,  Carthagena 
bearing  N.  79  W.  distant  29 
leagues,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  squadron  of  Spa- 
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nish  frigates,  as  per  margin*,  and 
that,  after  having  brought  them 
to  close  action  about  a  quarter 
past  1 1  o’clock,  which  lasted  with 
great  warmth  till  past  one,  p.  m. 
the  enemy  was  totally  defeated 
and  put  to  flight,  leaving  the  Do¬ 
rothea  to  her  fate,  having  hoisted 
an  English  ensign,  and  with  the 
union  downwards  :  and  as  I  con¬ 
sidered  her  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tress,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  tak¬ 
ing  possession,  which  was  done  in 
the  face  of  the  three  remaining 
frigates,  distant  about  two  miles 
on  my  weather-bow. 

“  In  detailing  the  particulars 
of  the  above  affair,  I  have  to  in¬ 
form  your  lordship,  that  at  the 
hour  the  frigates  were  descried  in 
the  S.  E.  quarter,  the  Lion  was 
steering  east  with  a  crowd  of  sail, 
the  wind  moderate  at  W,  S.  W. 
and  as  I  soon  discovered  by  their 
signals  and  other  manoeuvres 
they  were  enemies,  I  immediately 
cleared  ship  for  action  :  which 
being  effected  in  the  shortest  time 
I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen,  I 
acquainted  the  officers  and  ship’s 
company  with  my  intention  of 
immediately  bringing  the  frigates 
to  the  closest  action  possible ;  and 
observing  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  it  was  received,  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  lose  a  moment  to 
profit  thereby,  and  accordingly 
took  in  studding-sails,  and  first 
reefs  of  the  top-sails,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fighting  of  the  lower 
battery,  and  hauled  up  towards 
the  frigates,  which  were  steering 
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for  the  Lion.  Having  secured 
the  weather-gage,  I  bore  down  on 
the  enemy,  who  was  forming  in  a 
close  order  of  battle,  on  the  lar¬ 
board  line  of  bearing  :  the  third 
frigate  from  the  van  had  lost  her 
fore- top-mast.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  me  that  the  crippled 
ship  was  my  object,  in  order  to 
secure  a  general  action,  supposing 
that  a  Spaniard,  (from  the  noble¬ 
ness  of  his  character)  would  ne¬ 
ver,  with  so  superior  a  force,  for¬ 
sake  a  friend  in  distress.  In  this 
I  fortunately  succeeded;  and  steer¬ 
ing  for  and  closing  with  the  crip¬ 
pled  ship,  which  was  now  become 
the  sternmost  in  the  line  of  battle, 
the  other  three  frigates  tacked  in 
succession,  and  passed  the  Lion 
very  gallantly  within  musquet- 
shot ;  but  as  their  line  after  tack¬ 
ing  was  by  no  means  a  close  one, 
they  each  received  a  well-direct¬ 
ed  broadside  from  the  Lion,  the 
good  effect  of  which  was  very  vi¬ 
sible  by  their  standing  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  on  that  tack.  I  still 
continued  to  steer  for  the  crip¬ 
pled  ship,  who,  nearly  sailing  as 
well  as  the  Lion,  galled  her  very 
considerably  in  the  rigging  by  her 
stern  chases. 

The  three  frigates  made  a  se¬ 
cond  close  attempt,  but  not  so 
close  as  the  former,  to  support 
her,  and  each  fully  repaid  by  an 
exchange  of  broadsides.  At  length 
we  closed  with  the  crippled  ship, 
and  poured  in  a  destructive  fire, 
the  yard-arms  being  just  clear  of 
each  other ;  she  nevertheless  did 


*  Pomona,  of  42  guns  and  350  men,  Felix  O’Neil  commodore,  don  Francis 
Villamil,  captain. 

Dorothea,  of  42  guns  and  370  men,  don  Manuel  Gerraro,  captain. 

Cassilda,  of  42  guns  and  350  men,  don  Deam.  Ferrara,  captain. 

Proserpine,  of  42  guns  and  350  men,  Quaj.  Bial,  captain. 

They  all  sailed  from  Carthagena  the  8th  inst.  on  a  cruise. 
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not  strike  for  some  time  after. 
At  this  period  I  found  the  Lion 
totally  ungovernable,  having  all 
her  braces,  browlings,  clue  gar¬ 
nets,  &c.  shot  away,  the  fore-sail 
nearly  rendered  useless,  and  the 
other  sails  much  torn. 

“  The  three  frigates  a  third  time 
made  a  distant  and  feeble  effort 
to  protect  and  cover  the  dis¬ 
tressed  frigate,  but  in  vain;  they 
did  not  dare  to  approach  within 
the  distance  to  do  so :  and  by 
great  exertions  being  enabled  to 
wear  round  on  the  same  tack  with 
the  frigate  that  had  now  struck 
her  colours,  and  substituted  the 
English  ensign  in  its  place,  I 
closed  with,  and  took  possession 
of  her  as  before  related. 

“  During  the  remainder  of  the 
day  we  were  lying  to,  fully  em¬ 
ployed  in  repairing  the  rigging, 
bending  new  canvas,  and  securing 
the  prize,  in  order  to  enable  me, 
if  possible,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
three  frigates,  which  were  mak¬ 
ing  off  close  by  the  wind  to  the 
N.  W. 

“  Now,  my  lord,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  and  most  heart-felt  plea¬ 
sure  to  me,  that  this  service  has 
been  effected  with  the  probable 
loss  of  only  one  poor  man,  who 
has  had  his  thigh  amputated,  as 
likewise  Mr.  Patey,  midshipman, 
slightly  wounded  in  the  shoulder ; 
this  youth  did  not  quit  his  quar¬ 
ters  in  consequence  of  the  wound, 
and  was,  from  first  to  last,  parti¬ 
cularly  active.  But,  my  lord,  there 
have  been  several  miraculous  re¬ 
coveries  in  the  Lion,  owing  to  the 
great  ability  and  humane  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Young, 
I  therefore  never  despair  of  a 
man  while  there  is  life. 

“  I  have  now  the  satisfaction 


of  declaring  to  your  lordship, 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
cool  and  collected  bravery  and 
determined  resolution  of  every 
individual  in  the  Lion.  I  have 
taken  the  Dorothea  in  tow,  as 
she  has  her  mizen-mast  and  fore¬ 
top-mast  carried  away, and  sails  and 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  her  rudder 
and  main-mast  much  damaged,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  attendance  of  the  surgeon  to 
the  relief  of  the  wounded  men  on 
board  ;  the  surgeon  of  the  Doro¬ 
thea  being  an  inexperienced  man, 
and  without  the  necessary  instru¬ 
ments. 

“  I  can  get,  my  lord,  but  an 
imperfect  account  of  the  killed  on 
board  the  Dorothea ;  their  com¬ 
plement,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  was  called  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftv,  and  now  there  are 
victualled  on  board  the  Lion  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  many  vo¬ 
lunteers  embarked  on  board  at 
Carthagena  :  the  captain  and  offi¬ 
cers  suppose  there  might  be  from 
twenty  to  forty  killed  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  wounded  now  on 
board  the  Lion  are  thirty-two. 

“  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

“  Max  ley  Dixon.” 


Admiralty  Office,  Oct.  2,  1798. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Capel,  of  his 
Majesty’s  sloop  Mutine  arrived 
this  morning  with  despatches  from 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nel¬ 
son,  K.  B.  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 
secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  of 
which  the  following  are  copies  : 

Vanguard,  Mouth  of  the  Nile , 
Aug.  7,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

“  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  you  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  toge- 
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ther  with  a  line  of  battle  of  the 
English  and  French  squadrons, 
also  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  that  eight  of  our  ships  have 
already  top-gallant-yards  across, 
and  are  ready  for  any  service  ;  the 
others,  with  the  prizes,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  sea.  In  an  event  of 
this  importance,  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  send  Captain  Capel 
with  a  copy  of  my  letter  (to  the 
commander-in-chief)  over-land, 
which  I  hope  their  lordships  will 
approve ;  and  beg  leave  to  refer 
them  to  Captain  Capel,  who  is  a 
most  excellent  officer,  and  fullv 
able  to  give  every  information  ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  their  lordship’s  notice. 

44  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

“  Horatio  Nelson.” 

P.  S.  The  island  I  have  taken 
possession  of,  and  brought  off  the 
two  thirteen-inch  mortars,  all  the 
brass  guns,  and  destroyed  the 
iron  ones. 

Evan  Nepean ,  Esq . 

Vanguard,  off  the  Mouth  of 
the  Nile,  Aug 3  8,  1798. 

44  My  Lord, 

“  Almighty  God  has  blessed 
his  Majesty’s  arms  in  the  late 
battle,  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  whom  I  at¬ 
tacked  at  sun-set  on  the  1st  of 
August,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  The  enemy  were  moored 
in  a  strong  line  of  battle  for  de¬ 
fending  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
(of  Shoals)  flanked  by  numerous 
gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a 
battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on 
an  island  in  their  van;  but  no¬ 
thing  could  withstand  the  squad¬ 
ron  your  lordship  did  me  the  ho¬ 
nor  to  place  under  my  command. 


Their  high  state  of  discipline  is 
well  known  to  you,  and  with  the 
judgment  of  the  captains,  together 
with  their  valour  and  that  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  was  absolutely  irresistible. 

44  Could  any  thing  from  my 
pen  add  to  the  characters  of  the 
captains,  I  would  write  it  with 
pleasure  :  but  that  is  impossible. 

44  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
Captain  Westcott,  of  the  Majestic, 
who  w7as  killed  earlv  in  the  action  ; 
but  fine  ship  was  continued  to  be 
so  well  fought  by  her  first  lieute¬ 
nant,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  that  I  have 
given  him  an  order  to  command 
her  till  your  lordship's  pleasure  is 
known. 

44  The  ships  of  the  enemy,  all 
but  their  two  rear  ships,  are  nearly 
dismasted  ;  and  those  two,  with 
two  frigates,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
made  their  escape  ;  nor  was  it,  I 
assure  you,  in  my  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  Captain  Hood  most 
handsomely  endeavoured  to  do 
it:  but  I  had  no  ship  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  support  the  Zealous,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  call  her  in. 

44  The  support  and  assistance  I 
have  received  from  Captain  Berry 
cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed, 

I  v/as  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  deck; 
but  the  service  suffered  no  loss  - 
by  that  event.  Captain  Berry  was 
fully  equal  to  the  important  ser¬ 
vice  then  going  on,  and  to  him  I 
must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for 
every  information  relative  to  this 
victory.  He  will  present  you  with 
the  flag  of  the  second  in  com- 
mand,  that  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  being  burnt  in  the 
L’Orient. 

44  Herewith  I  transmit  you  lists 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and 
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the  lines  of  battle  of  ourselves 

and  the  French. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

“  Horatio  Nelson.” 

To  Admiral  the  Earl  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  commander-in-chief  <^c. 
off  Cadiz . 

English  Line  of  Battle. 

1.  Culloden,  T.  Trowbridge,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  590  men. 

2.  Theseus,  R.  W.  Miller,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  590  mem 

3.  Alexander,  Alex.  J.  Ball,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  590  men. 

4.  Vanguard,  rear-admiral  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  R.  B.  Edward 
Berry,  captain,  74  guns,  595 
men. 

5.  Minotaur,  T.  Louis,  captain, 
74  guns,  640  men. 

6.  Leander,  T.  B.  Thompson,  cap¬ 
tain,  50  guns,  343  men. 

7.  Swiftsure,  B.  Hallowell,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  590  men. 

8.  Audacious,  D.  Gould,  captain, 
74  guns,  590  men. 

9.  Defence,  John  Peyton,  captain, 
74  guns,  590  men. 

10.  Zealous,  Samuel  Hood,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  590  men. 

11.  Orion,  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  590  men. 

12.  Goliah,  Thos.  Foley,  captain, 
74  guns,  590  men. 

13.  Majestic,  Geo.  B.  Westcott, 
captain,  74  guns,  590  men. 

14.  Bellerophon,  Henry  D.  E. 
Darby,  captain,  74  guns,  590 
men. 

La  Mutine  brig. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

French  Line  of  Battle. 

1 .  Le  Guerrier,  74  guns,  700  men, 
taken. 

2.  Le  Conquerant,  74  guns,  700 
men,  taken. 


3.  Le  Spar  date,  74  guns,  700 
men,  taken. 

4.  L’Aquilon,  74  guns,  700  men, 
taken. 

5.  Le  Souverain  Peuple,  74  guns, 
700  men,  taken. 

6.  Le  Franklin,  Blanquet,  first 
contre-admiral,  80  guns,  800 
men,  taken. 

7.  L’Orient,  Brueys,  admiral  and 
commander -in-chief,  120  guns, 
1010  men,  burnt. 

8.  Le  tonnant,  80  guns,  800  men, 
taken. 

9.  I/HeureuN,  74  guns,  700  men, 
taken. 

10.  Le  Timoleon,  74  guns,  700 
men,  burnt. 

11.  Le  Mercure,  74  guns,  700 
men,  taken. 

12.  Le  Guillaume  Tell,  Ville- 
neuve,  second  contre-admiral, 
80  guns,  800  men,  escaped. 

13.  Le  Genereux,  74  guns,  700 
men,  escaped. 

Frigates. 

14.  La  Diane,  48  guns,  300  men, 
escaped. 

15.  J^a  Justice,  44  guns,  300  men, 
escaped. 

16.  L’Artemise,  36  guns,  250 
men,  burnt. 

17.  La  Serieuse,  36  guns,  250 
men,  dismasted  and  sunk. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

Vanguard ,  off  the  Mouth  of 
the  Nile ,  Aug.  3.  1798. 

A  return  of  the  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  his  Majesty’s  ships  under 
the  command  of  Sir  FIoratio 
Nelson,  K.B.  Rear-Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  in  Action  with  the 
French  at  Anchor,  on  the  1st 
August,  1798,  off  the  Mouth 
of  the  Nile. 

Theseus — 5  seamen  killed ;  1 
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officer,  24  seamen,  5  marines 
wounded;  total  35. 

Alexander — 1  officer,  13  sea¬ 
men  killed ;  5  officers,  48  sea¬ 
men,  5  marines  wounded;  total  72. 

Vanguard— 3  officers,  20  seamen, 
7  marines  killed  ;  7  officers,  60 
seamen,  8  marines  wounded ;  to¬ 
tal  105. 

Minotaur— 2  officers,  18  sea¬ 
men,  3  marines,  killed ;  4  officers, 
54  seamen,  6  marines  wounded  ; 
total  87. 

Swiftsure — 7  seamen  killed  ;  1 
officer,  19  seamen,  2  marines 
wounded ;  total  29. 

Audacious — 1  seaman  killed  ; 
2  officers,  31  seamen,  2  marines, 
wounded  ;  total  36. 

Defence — 3  seamen,  1  marine 
killed  ;  9  seamen,  2  marines 
wounded  ;  total  15. 

Zealous — 1  seaman  killed ;  7 
seamen  wounded  ;  total  8. 

Orion— 1  officer,  11  seamen, 
1  marine  killed ;  5  officers,  18  sea¬ 
men,  6  marines  wounded ;  total  42. 

Goliath — 2  officers,  12  seamen, 
7  marines  killed ;  4  officers,  28 
seamen,  9  marines  wounded ;  to¬ 
tal  62. 

Majestic — -3  officers,  33  seamen, 
14  marines  killed  ;  3  officers,  124 
seamen,  16  marines  wounded ;  to¬ 
tal  193. 

Bellerophon— 4  officers,  32  sea¬ 
men,  1 3  marines  killed ;  5  offi¬ 
cers,  126  seamen,  17  marines 
wounded;  total  197. 

Leander— 14  seamen  wounded. 

Total — 16  officers,  156  seamen, 
46  marines  killed;  37  officers, 
562  seamen,  78  marines  wound¬ 
ed  ;  total  895. 

Officers  Killed. 

V  an  guard — Captain  Taddy, ma¬ 
rines,  Mr.  Thomas  Seymour,  Mr. 
John  G.  Taylor,  midshipmen. 


Alexander— -Mr.  John  Collins, 
lieutenant. 

Orion — Mr.  Baird,  captain’s 
clerk. 

Goliath — -Mr.  William  Davies, 
master’s  mate;  Mr.  Andrew  Brown, 
midshipman. 

Majestic — George  B.  Westcott, 
captain  ;  Mr.  Zebedee  Ford,  mid¬ 
shipman  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Gilmore, 
boatswain. 

Bellerophon — Mr.  Robert  Sa¬ 
vage  Daniel,  Mr.  W.  Launder, 
Mr.  George  Joliffe,  lieutenants; 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellison,  master’s- 
mate. 

Minotaur — Lieut.  J.  S.  Kir  di¬ 
ner,  master;  Mr.  Peter  Walters, 
master’s-mate. 

Officers  Wounded. 

Vanguard — Mr.  N.  Vassal,  Mr. 
J.  Adye,  lieutenants ;  Mr.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Admiral’s  secretary ;  Mr.  M. 
Austin,  boatswnin ;  Mr.  J.  Wea- 
therston,  Mr.  George  Antrim, 
midshipmen. 

Theseus — Lieutenant  Hawkins, 

Alexander — Alexander  J.  Ball, 
Esq.  captain ;  Captain  J.  Cress- 
well,  marines ;  Mr.  W.  Lawson, 
master  ;  Mr.  G.  Bully,  Mr.  Luke 
Anderson,  midshipmen. 

Audacious — Mr.  John  Jeans, 
lieutenant;  Mr.  Christopher  Font, 
gunner. 

Orion — Sir  James  Saumarez, 
captain ;  Mr.  Peter  Sadler,  boat¬ 
swain;  Mr.  Phil.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Charles  Miell,  Mr.  Lanfesty,  mid¬ 
shipmen. 

Goliath— Mr.  William  Wilkin¬ 
son,  lieutenant ;  Air.  Law.  Greaves, 
midshipman ;  Mr.  P.  Strachan, 
school-master;  Air.  James  Payne, 
midshipman. 

Majestic — -Mr.  Charles  Seward, 
Mr.  Charles  Royle,  midshipmen  ; 
Air.  Rob.  Overton,  captain’s  clerk. 
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BeHerophon—H.D.  Darby,  Esq. 
captain  ;  Mr.  Ed.  Kirby,  master ; 
Captain  John  Hopkins,  marines  ; 
Mr.  Chapman,  boatswain ;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bettson,  midshipman. 

Minotaur — -Mr.  Thomas  Irwin, 
lieutenant ;  lieutenant  John  J ewell, 
marines ;  Mr,  Thomas  Foxten, 
second  master;  Mr.  Martin  Wills, 
midshipman. 

Swiftsure — Mr.  William  Smith, 
midshipman. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

Vanguard ,  off  the  Mouth  of 
Nile ,  Aug.  11,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

44  Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  of  this  date. 

44  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

44  Horatio  Mellon.” 
Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 

Vanguard,  off  the  Mouth  of 
the  Nile,  Aug.  11,  1798. 

4 4  My  Lord, 

“  The  Swiftsure  brought  in  this 
morning  la  Fortune,  French  cor¬ 
vette,  of  18  guns  and  70  men. 

44  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

44  Horatio  Nelson.” 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 

The  Hon.  Capt.  Capel  waited 
on  the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  with  the 
sword  of  the  French  admiral, 
M.  Blanquet,  which  was  surren¬ 
dered  in  the  late  naval  combat  to 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  and  intended 
by  that  gallant  commander  as  a 
present  to  the  city  of  London, 
accompanied  by  the  following 
letter  ; 


V anguard,  Mouth  of  the  Nile, 
Aug.  8,  1798. 

44  My  Lord, 

44  Having  the  honor  of  being  a 
freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your 
lordship  the  sword  of  the  command¬ 
ing  French  admiral  (M.  Blanquet) 
who  survived  after  the  battle  of 
the  1st,  olf  the  Nile  ;  and  request 
that  the  city  of  London  will  ho¬ 
nor  me  with  the  acceptance  of  it, 
as  a  remembrance  that  Britannia 
still  rules  the  weaves  ;  which  that 
she  may  ever  do,  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of 

44  Your  lordship’s 

44  Most  obedient  servant, 

44  Horatio  Nelson.” 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 

October  21,  1798. 

A  dmiralty-  Office. 

Lieutenant  Waterhouse  arrived 
here  late  last  night,  with  the  du¬ 
plicate  of  a  despatch  from  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  Bart,  and  FI.  B. 
Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Ca¬ 
nada,  to  Vice-Admiral  Kingsmill, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

✓ 

Canada,  Lough  Srvilly,  Ireland, 
1 6th  October. 

44  Sir, 

44  In  pursuance  of  the  orders 
and  instructions  I  received  by  the 
Kangaroo,  I  proceeded  with  the 
ships,  named  in  the  margin*,  off 
Aeliill  Head;  and,  on  the  10th 
inst.  I  was  joined  by  his  majesty’s 
ships  Melampus  and  Doris,  the 
latter  of  which  I  directed  to  look 
out  for  the  enemy,  oil  Tory  Island 


*  Canada,  Robust,  Foudroyanf,  and  Magnanimc. 
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and  the  Rosses.  In  the  evening 
ot  the  same  day,  the  Amelia  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  oiling,  when  Captain 
Herbert  informed  me  he  had. 
parted  with  the  Ethalion,  Anson, 
and  Sylph,  who,  with  great  at¬ 
tention,  had  continued  to  observe 
the  French  squadron,  since  their 
sailing  on  the  17th  ult.  In  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  however, 
these  two  ships  also  fell  in  with 
us,  and,  at  noon,  the  enemy  were 
discovered  in  the  N.  W.  quarter, 
consisting  of  one  ship  of  eighty 
guns,  eight  frigates,  a  schooner, 
and  a  brig.  1  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and 
to  form  in  succession,  as  each  ship 
arrived  up  with  the  enemy,  who, 
from  their  great  distance  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  a  hollow  sea,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  come  up  with  before 
the  12th. 

“  The  chase  was  continued,  in 
very  bad  and  boisterous  weather, 
all  day  of  the  1 1th,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  night,  when  at  half  past  five, 
A.  M.  they  were  seen  at  a  little 
distance  to  windward,  the  line  of 
battle-ship  having  lost  her  main- 
topmast. 

“  The  enemy  bore  down,  and 
formed  their  line,  in  close  order, 
upon  the  starboard  tack ;  and, 
from  the  length  of  the  chase,  and 
our  ships  being  spread,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  close  with  them  before 
seven  A.  M.  when  I  made  the  Ro¬ 
bust  signal  to  lead,  which  was 
obeyed  with  much  alacrity,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ships  to  form,  in 
succession,  in  the  rear  of  the  van. 

“  The  action  commenced  at 
twenty  minutes  past  seven  o’clock, 
A.  M.  the  Rosses  bearing  S.  S.W. 
five  leagues,  and  at  eleven,  the 
Hoclie,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
struck ;  and  the  frigates  made 


#171 

sail  from  us.  The  signal  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  enemy  was  made  immedi¬ 
ately,  and,  in  five  hours  after¬ 
wards,  three  of  the  frigates  hauled 
down  their  colours  also  ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  Hoclie,  were 
obstinately  defended,  all  of  them 
being  heavy  frigates,  and,  as  well 
as  the  ship  of  the  line,  entirely 
new,  full  of  troops  and  stores, 
with  every  necessary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  views  and  plans 
in  Ireland. 

“  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the 
efforts  and  conduct  of  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  squadron 
seemed  to  have  been  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit,  zeal,  and  unani¬ 
mity,  in  their  king  and  country’s 
cause  ;  and  I  feel  myself  under 
great  obligations  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  officers  and  men  of  this 
ship,  for  their  exertions  upon  this 
occasion,  which  will,  I  hope,  re¬ 
commend  them  to  their  lordships 
favour. 

“  I  left  captain  Thornborough, 
after  the  action,  with  the  Magna- 
nime,  Ethalion,  and  Amelia,  with 
the  prizes ;  and  am  sorry  to  find 
he  is  not  arrived,  but  trust  they 
will  soon  make  their  appearance. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient 
“  Humble  servant, 

64  John  B.  Warren.” 

P.  S.  The  ships,  with  us  in 
the  action,  were,  the  Canada,  Ro¬ 
bust,  Foudroyant,  Magnanime, 
Ethalien,  Melampus,  and  Amelia. 

The  Anson  joined  us  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  action,  having  lost 
her  mizen-mast  in  chase  the  day 
before. 

I  have  sent  my  first  lieutenant, 
Turguand,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Hoche. 
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By  a  letter  from  Lord  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  to  Mr.  Wickham, 
under-secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  the  18th  instant,  it  appears 
that  the  Melampus  had  arrived  off 
Lough  Swilly,  with  another 
French  frigate  in  tow,  in  pursuit 
of  which  she  had  been  sent. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an 
official  bulletin  published  in  Dub¬ 
lin  : 

Dublin  Castle,  October  18. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  received  this 
morning  from  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  to  Lord  Viscount  Cas¬ 
tlereagh,  dated  from  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  the  Canada,  in 
Lough  Swilly,  the  16th  instant. 

“  My  Lord, 

“I  take  the  liberty  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant,  that  I  fell  in  with  the  ene¬ 
my’s  squadron,  on  the  12th  inst. 
the  Rosses  bearing  S.  S.  W.  five 
leagues ;  and,  after  an  action 
which  continued  most  of  the  day, 
four  of  their  ships  struck  their 
colours. 

“  I  believe  a  brig,  with  Napper 
Tandy  on  board,  was  in  company, 
as  she  left  the  French  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  business.  The 
enemy’s  ships  had  numbers  of 
troops  on  board,  arms,  stores,  and 
ammunition  ;  and  large  quantities 
of  papers  were  torn  and  thrown 
overboard,  after  they  had  struck. 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  few  of 
frigates,  which  escaped,  will  arrive 
in  France,  as  they  had  received 
much  damage  in  their  masts  and 
rigging ;  and,  from  the  violent 
gales  that  followed  the  next  day, 
they  must  be  in  a  crippled  state, 
and  may,  in  all  probability,  be 


picked  up  by  some  of  the  squa¬ 
drons  on  the  coast  of  France,  or 
by  Admiral  Kingsmill’s  cruizers. 
They  had  thrown  every  thing 
overboard,  boats,  spars,  arm- 
chests,  &c. 

“  I  left  the  prizes  with  the  Ro¬ 
bust,  Magnanime,  Ethalion,  and 
Amelia.  The  Hoche,  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  was  one  of  the  ships 
taken. 

“  I  am,  &c. 

“  J.  B.  Warren.’’ 
It  appears,  by  a  letter  from 
Major-General  the  Earl  of  Cavan, 
of  a  later  date,  that  the  Ethalion 
had  arrived  off  Lough  Swilly, with 
another  frigate  in  tow,  which  she 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of;  so 
that  the  number  of  prizes  amount 
to  seven. 

Admiralty  Office,  Oct .  23,  1798. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Captain 
Graham  Moore,  Commander  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Melampus, 
to  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
dated  at  Sea,  off  Lough  Swilly, 
the  16th  instant. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  on  the  13th  instant,  at 
midnight,  being  well  up  towards 
St.  John’s  Point,  we  discovered 
two  large  ships  close  to  us  on  our 
weather-beam  :  on  seeing  us,  they 
hauled  up  on  the  opposite  tack : 
as  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of 
their  being  two  of  the  enemy’s 
frigates,  we  tacked  and  closed 
with  the  nearest  in  an  hour,  going 
ten  knots.  After  hailing  and  or¬ 
dering  her  to  bring  to  without 
effect,  she  trying  to  get  away 
athwart  our  stern, we  opened  such  a 
fire  upon  her,  as  completly  unrigged 
her  in  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  forced  her  to  bring  to,  and 
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surrender  ;  she  proved  to  be  La- 
Resolue  French  frigate,  com¬ 
manded  by  Jean  Pierre  Barqueau, 
mounting  40  guns,  and  500  sea¬ 
men  and  troops  on  board,  the 
other  frigate  was  L’lmmortalite, 
of  44  guns,  twenty-four  pounders, 
on  the  main  deck,  and  000  seamen 
and  soldiers :  she  made  several 
signals  whilst  we  were  occupied 
with  her  consort,  but  gave  us  no 
disturbance. 

“  Both  on  this  occasion,  and 
during  the  action  of  the  12th,  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  displayed  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  zeal,  alacrity,  and  gallant 
spirit ;  Mr.  Martin  (the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  an  old  and  good  officer), 
with  lieutenants  Price,  Ellison, 
and  Hole,  of  the  marines,  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  much  to  my 
satisfaction ;  and  I  experienced 
very  great  assistance  from  the 
steady  good  conduct  of  Mr. 
Emery,  the  master. 

“  As  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind 
came  on  immediately  after  our 
boarding  La  Resolue,  the  second 
lieutenant,  Mr.  John  Price,  with 
twenty-one  men,  were  all  that 
could  be  thrown  on  board  of  her, 
with  the  loss  of  our  two  cutters. 
That  officer  deserves  very  great 
credit  for  his  active  exertion  in 
clearing  her  of  the  wrreck  of  her 
masts  and  rigging,  and  in  keeping 
company  in  so  violent  a  storm ; 
as  our  object  was  to  disable  our 
antagonist  before  her  consort 
could  assist  her.  La  Resolue  had 
only  ten  men  killed,  and  a  great 
number  wounded ;  but  I  am  in¬ 
expressibly  happy  to  add,  that,  in 
the  action  of  the  12th,  we  had 
only  one  man  wounded ;  and  the 
affair  of  the  13th  did  not  deprive 


their  country  of  the  services  of  a 
single  man  of  the  brave  crew  of 
the  Melampus. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

“  Graham  Moore.” 

Admiralty  Office,  Oct.  27. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Bridport, 
K.  B.  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 
dated  at  Spithead,  the  24th  in¬ 
stant. 

“  Sir, 

“  The  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning  will 
manifest  to  their  lordships  the 
courage,  skill,  and  intrepidity,  of 
captain  Martin,  his  officers,  and 
ship’s  company,  in  the  capture  of 
the  French  frigate  L’lmmortalite, 
after  a  persevering  and  brilliant 
action  against  a  ship  of  such  su¬ 
perior  force. 

“  BRIDrORT.” 

Fishguard,  Plymouth'- Sound,  Oct . 

22. 

**  My  Lord,' 

“  In  compliance  with  your  or¬ 
ders  of  the  17th  inst.  I  proceeded 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the 
southward,  and  on  the  20tli  inst. 
having  arrived  in  latitude  48  deg. 
23  min.  north,  long.  7  deg.  west, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  fall  in 
with  a  large  French  frigate,  and, 
after  an  hour’s  running  fight, 
came  to  close  action  with  her, 
which  lasted  for  25  minutes,  when 
the  Fishguard  became  perfectly 
ungovernable ;  the  bowlines, 
braces,  topsail-ties,  backstays,  and 
the  whole  of  the  running-rigging, 
being  cut  to  pieces.  At  this  cri¬ 
tical  moment  she  endeavoured  to 
make  off’;  but  the  activity  of  the 
officers  and  ship’s  company,  in 
repairing  the  damages  and  making 
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sail,  soon  enabled  us  to  close  with 
her  again,  and  the  fight  was  re¬ 
newed  and  continued  with  great 
spirit  and  resolution  for  an  hour 
and  fifty  minutes,  when  she  sur¬ 
rendered  to  his  majesty’s  ship,  and 
proved  to  be  L’lmmortalite,  a  new 
frigate,  mounting  42  guns,  twenty- 
four  pounders,  on  the  main  deck, 
and  nine-pounders,  with  forty-two 
pound  carronades,  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  and  forecastle,  commanded 
by  citizen  Le  Grand,  who  was 
killed  in  the  action.  She  was  one 
of  the  squadron  that  composed 
the  expedition  to  Ireland  ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  on  board  580  men,  in¬ 
cluding  general  Menage,  second 
in  command  of  the  troops  (who 
was  also  killed  in  the  action),  ad¬ 
jutant-general  Crazey,  and  some 
soldiers.  I  should  wish  to  re¬ 
commend  the  steady  good  conduct 
of  Mr.  Carden,  first-lieutenant  of 
'the  Fishguard,  on  this  occasion, 
but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
other  person,  as  every  officer  and 
man  on  board  behaved  with  that 
courage  and  intrepidity  which  at 
all  times  distinguish  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Annexed  is  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  thirteen  of  our  wounded 
men  have  suffered  so  much  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  their  reco¬ 
very. 

“  J.  B.  Martin.” 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  his  Majesty’s  Ship  Fish¬ 
guard. 

Killed — William  Bennett,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wallis,  John  Caird,  Edward 
Paine,  Thomas  Sketton,  George 
S n alum,  George  Morton,  Solomon 
M‘Cormick,  John  Maxworthy, 


John  Williams.- — Wounded,  lieu¬ 
tenant  Gerrard,  marines ;  seamen 
23,  marines  2. 

Total  killed  and  wounded  36. 
Killed  and  wounded  on  board 
L’lmmortalite. 

Killed — Officers  10,  men  44. — 
Wounded  61. 

Total  killed  and  wounded  115. 

Admiralty  Office,  Oct.  30. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Captain 
Durham,  Commander  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ship  Anson,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  Esq.  dated  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sound. 

I  beg  leave  to  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  this  post 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Admiral 
Lord  Bridport. 

Anson,  Plymouth- Sound,  Oct.  27. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  From  the  disabled  state  of 
his  majesty’s  ship  under  my  com¬ 
mand  in  the  action  of  the  13  th 
instant,  and  the  wind  remaining 
to  the  S.  W.  I  was  unavoidably 
separated  from  the  squadron  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  Bart.  K.  B.  and 
drove  considerably  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Ireland,  i  have  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  informing  your  lordship, 
that  on  the  18th,  at  day-light  in 
the  morning,  I  discovered  a  large 
ship  to  leeward,  fortunately  for 
me,  with  the  loss  of  her  fore  and 
main-top-masts  (the  Anson  being 
by  no  means  in  a  situation  to 
chase),  her  mizen-mast  gone, 
main-yard  and  main-cross-trees ; 
the  bowsprit  and  fore-yard  shot 
through  in  several  places.  I  im¬ 
mediately  bore  up,  and  got  along¬ 
side  of  her.  After  an  action  of 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  most  gal¬ 
lantly  disputed,  which  does  the 
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highest  honour  to  citizen  Joseph 
Andrien  Segone,  her  commander, 
she  struck  ;  proved  to  be  La  Loire, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  fri¬ 
gates  belonging  to  the  republic, 
presented  by  the  city  of  Nantes, 
quite  new,  and  never  before  at 
sea,  pierced  for  50  guns,  mounting 
forty-six  18  pounders,  having  on 
board  G64  men  (troops  included), 
among  whom  are  a  number  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  etat-major  for  three  regi¬ 
ments,  La  Loire  had  48  men 
killed,  and  78  wounded,  was  one 
of  the  four  frigates  which  the  An¬ 
son  engaged  the  18  th,  and  was 
making  her  escape  from  the  coast. 
I  beg  leave  particularly  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  steady  and  good 
behaviour  of  my  officers  and  petty 
officers  ;  and  cannot  avoid  recom¬ 
mending  to  your  lordship’s  notice 
my  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  John 
Hinton,  whose  conduct,  not  only 
upon  this  occasion  but  many 
others,  has  met  with  my  fullest 
approbation  ;  not  derogating  from 
the  behaviour  of  lieutenants  Mea¬ 
ger,  Manderson,  and  Mr.  William 
Chrishop,  the  master.  I  have 
also  to  acknowledge  the  services 
of  lieutenants  Bell  and  Derring, 
of  the  marines,  who  commanded 
the  carronades:  as  to  my  ship’s 
company,  they  have  been  faithful 
companions  during  four  years  in 
pretty  active  service,  and  their 
conduct  upon  all  occasions  merits 
my  warm  approbation.  Having 
fallen  in,  the  night  before  the 
action,  with  his  majesty’s  brig 
Kangaroo,  I  ordered  captain 
Brace,  from  the  Anson’s  disabled 
state,  to  continue  in  company,  and 
am  much  indebted  to  him  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  me  in 
taking  possession  of  La  Loire. 
Herewith  I  send  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded. 


“  Killed  ;  Alexander  Duncan, 
quarter-master  ;  Matthew  Birch, 
seamen. 

“  Wounded  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Bell, 
first  lieutenant  of  marines  ;  Mr. 
William  Robilliard,  Mr.  Francis 
R.  Payler,  midshipmen ;  Henry 
W  ilson,  James  Davis,  John  Adams, 
John  Houston,  William  Shaw, 
Peter  Wilman,  William  Thomas 
(second),  Patrick  Kelly,  seamen  ; 
James  Cummings,  Robert  Dillon, 
marines. 

“  Inclosed  is  a  list  of  the  stores, 
Szc.  found  on  board  La  Loire  re¬ 
publican  frigate. 

“  Clothing  complete  for  8000 
men,  10:20  muskets  in  cases,  200 
sabres,  800  pouches,  25  cases  of 
musket  ball-cartridges,  1  brass 
field-piece,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition  of  different  kinds, 
intrenching  tools,  Ac. 

“  H.  Durham.” 

Admiralty  Office ,  Noe.  6,  1798. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral 
Lord  Viscount  Duncan,  to  Evan 
Nepean,  Esq.  dated  on  board 
the  Kent,  Yarmouth  Roads, 
Nov.  5,  1798. 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in¬ 
close  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  a  letter  I  received  last 
night  from  captain  King,  of  his 
majesty’s  ship  Sirius,  acquainting 
me  of  his  having  captured  two 
Dutch  frigates,  in  which  he  lias 
displayed  equal  spirit  and  address. 

“  I  am,  &c.  &c, 

“  Duncan.’* 


Sirius ,  Grimsby  Roads,  Nov .  1, 
1*798. 

“  My  Lord, 

(i  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  orders  I  received  from  Vice- 
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Admiral  Sir  Richard  Onslow, 
Rart.  I  parted  company  with  the 
fleet  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
ult.  to  reconnoitre  the  force  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Texel.  At  eight 
A.  M.  on  the  following  morning, 
the  Texel  bearing  S.  by  E.  ten 
leagues,  I  fell  in  with  the  two 
Dutch  frigates  named  in  the  mar¬ 
gin*,  at  that  time  about  two  miles 
distance  from  each  other. 

“  Passing  within  gun-shot  of 
the  leewardmost  of  them,  I  stood 
on  until  I  could  (upon  tacking) 
nearly  fetch  the  weathermost  (the 
Waakzaamheid),  my  object  being 
to  prevent  their  junction  ;  and  by 
this  means,  that  being-  accom- 
plished,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
cut  off  the  latter,  and  bring  her 
to  about  nine  o’clock,  when  she 
hauled  down  her  colours  and 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward ;  as  soon 
as  the  prisoners  were  exchanged, 
I  made  sail  after  the  other ;  and, 
although  nearly  out  of  sight,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  before  five 
P.  M.  to  bring  her  to  a  kind  of 
running  action,  which  continued 
about  half  an  hour,  within  musket- 
shot,  at  times',  during  which  she 
kept  a  smart  but  ill-directed  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
when  she  struck  to  his  majesty’s 
ship ;  she  is  called  the  Furie,  and 
under  the  orders  of  the  captain  of 
the  Waakzaamheid,  and  had  the 
commandant  of  the  troops  and  a 
number  of  officers  on  board.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  there  was  only 
one  man  wounded  by  a  musket- 
ball,  and  that  his  majesty’s  ship 


suffered  but  little,  one  shot 
through  her  bowsprit ;  her  rig¬ 
ging,  &c.  but  little  cut.  The  loss 
on  board  the  Furie,  was  eight 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded :  her 
hull,  masts,  &c.  have  suffered 
much. 

“  I  should  be  wanting  in  gra¬ 
titude,  were  I  not  to  express  my 
acknowledgements  of  the  spirited 
conduct  manifested  by  all  my  offi¬ 
cers  and  ship’s  company  on  this 
occasion  ;  particularly  so  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reduction  of  num¬ 
bers,  by  manning  the  other  prize 
(in  which  I  sent  Mr.  Gosset,  my 
senior  lieutenant),  and  in  securing 
the  officers,  troops,  &c.  taken  out 
of  her. 

“  This  expedition  has  been 
waiting  an  opportunity  of  sailing 
since  the  21st  of  July  last.  They 
left  the  Texel  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  preceding  night. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

“  Richard  King.’* 


Admiralty  Office,  Nov.  10. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain 
George  Countess,  Commander 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ship  TEthalion, 
to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.  dated  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  Nov.  8,  1798. 
“  I  have  to  request  you  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  my  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  admiralty,  that, 
since  my  letter  of  22d  September 
by  captain  White,  of  the  Sylph,  I 
continued  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  French  squadron  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  under  my  command 
(having  with  me  the  Anson  and 


*  Waakzaamheid,  captain  Neirrop,  senior  captain,  mounting-  26  guns,  24 
nine-pounders  on  the  main  deck,  2  six-pounders  on  the  forecastle,  having  100 
Dutch  seamen  and  122  French  troops  (total  222)  on  board,  also  2000  stand  of 
arms,  besides  other  ordnance  stores. 

Furie,  captain  Pletz,  of  36  guns,  26  twelve-pounders  on  the  main  deck, 
and  10  six-pounders  on  her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  with  153  Dutch  sea¬ 
men  and  165  French  troops  (total  318)  on  board,  also  4000  stand  of  arms,  be¬ 
sides  other  ordnance  stores. 
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Amelia),  until  the  4th  of  October 
at  noon,  when  a  hard  gale  of  wind 
coming  on,  we  lost  sight  of  them 
in  lat.  53  deg.  13  min.  north,  and 
long.  16  deg.  15  min.  west,  Sligo 
Bay  bearing  north  77  east,  dis¬ 
tance  91  leagues.  The  wind  be¬ 
ing  oh  shore,  we  carried  sail  to 
get  in  with  the  land,  to  give  the 
necessary  information.  The 
Amelia  separated  on  the  night  of 
the  8th.  I  had  previously  desired, 
in  case  of  separation,  each  ship  to 
make  the  best  of  her  way  to  give 
the  alarm.  On  the  11th  we  fell 
in  with  the  squadron  under  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren;  but,  it  blowing 
strong,  could  not  get  on  board  to 
communicate  any  intelligence  ;  but 
seeing  the  Amelia  with  him,  I  was 
satisfied  he  had  all  the  information 
I  could  give.  Soon  after  our 
joining  the  above  squadron,  the 
Anson  made  the  signal  for  the 
enemy,  whom  we  discovered  com¬ 
ing  down  :  but  they  hauled  to  the 
wand  on  observing  us.  We 
chased  and  kept  close  to  them 
during  the  night,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  attack  commenced,  which 
no  doubt  you  have  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren. 
Alter  the  Hoche  struck,  we  pur¬ 
sued  the  weathermost  frigate,  who 
was  making  off,  and  sailed  very 
fast.  After  a  considerable  chase 
we  came  up  with  and  engaged 
her ;  she  made  an  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance  for  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  after  we  got  abreast  of 
her,  when  she  struck  her  colours, 
most  of  her  sails  having  come 
down,  and  five  feet  water  in  her 
hold.  She  proved  to  be  the  Bel- 
lone,  of  36  guns,  twelve-pounders, 
having  300  soldiers  on  board,  be¬ 
sides  her  crew.  The  squadron 
chased  to  leew  ard,  and  of  course 
VOL.  XL. 


we  separated,  being  obliged  to 
remain  by  the  prize,  and  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  sea  ever  since. 

<£  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  bravery  and  conduct  of  all  my 
officers  during  the  action,  as  well 
as  of  their  extreme  vigilance  in 
watching  them  for  seventeen  days. 
Mr.  Sayer,  first  lieutenant,  is  in 
the  prize,  and  I  can  with  pleasure 
say,  his  majesty  has  not  a  more 
zealous  or  a  better  officer.  We 
had  one  man  killed  and  three 
wounded.  The  enemy  appear  to 
have  had  twenty  killed. 

London  Gazette ,  Nov.  24. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Captain 
Thomas  Thompson,  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  Ship  Leander,  to 
Evan  Nepean,  Esq.  dated  on 
board  the  Lazarette,  at  Trieste, 
the  14th  of  October,  1798. 

u  Sir, 

“  Upon  my  arrival  at  this  place, 

I  immediately  acquainted  Sir  Ho¬ 
ratio  Nelson  with  the  capture  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Leander,  under 
my  command,  and  beg  leave  to 
inclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
rear-admiral,  for  the  quicker  in¬ 
formation  of  my  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

“  Thomas  Thompson.” 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Captain 
Thompson,  late  Commander  of 
his  Majesty’s  Ship  Leander,  to 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nel¬ 
son,  K.  B.  dated  Trieste,  Oct. 
13,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

“  It  is  with  extreme  pain  I  have 
to  relate  to  you  the  capture  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Leander,  late  un¬ 
der  my  command,  by  a  French 
*M 
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74  gim  ship,  after  a  close  action 
of  six  hours  and  a  half.  On  the 
18th  of  August  last,  being  within 
five  or  six  miles  of  the  west  end  of 
Goza,  near  the  island  of  Candia, 
we  discovered  at  day-break,  a 
large  sail  on  the  S.  E.  quarter, 
standing  directly  for  the  Lean- 
der  ;  we  were  then  becalmed,  but 
the  stranger  bringing  up  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  southward,  we  soon 
made  him  to  be  a  large  ship  of  the 
line.  As  the  Leander  was  in  officers 
and  men  upwards  of  80  short  of 
her  complement,  and  had  on  board 
a  number  who  were  wounded  on 
the  1st,  I  did  not  consider  myself 
justified  in  seeking  an  action  with 
a  ship  that  appeared  of  such  con¬ 
siderable  superiority  in  point  of 
size ;  I  therefore  took  every  means 
in  my  power  to  avoid  it :  I,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  found  that  our  infe¬ 
riority  of  sailing  made  it  inevita¬ 
ble,  and  I  therefore,  with  all  sails 
set,  steered  the  Leander  a  course 
which  X  judged  would  receive  our 
adversary  to  the  best  advantage, 
should  he  bring  us  to  battle.  At 
8  o’clock  the  strange  ship  (still 
continuing  to  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  the  wind)  had  approached 
us  within  a  long  random  shot, 
and  had  Neapolitan  colours  hoist¬ 
ed,  which  he  now  changed  to 
Turkish  ;  but  this  deception  was 
of  no  avail,  as  X  plainly  made  him 
to  be  French.  At  nine  he  had 
ranged  up  within  half  gun-shot  of 
our  weather  quarter  ;  X  therefore 
hauled  the  Leander  up  sufficiently 
to  bring  the  broadside  to  bear, 
and  immediately  commenced  a 
vigorous  cannonade  on  him,  which 
he  instantly  returned.  The  ships 
continued  nearing  each  other  until 
half  past  ten,  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
stant  and  heavy  firing.  At  this 


time  I  perceived  the  enemy  in¬ 
tending  to  run  us  on  board  ;  and 
the  Leander  being  very  much  cut 
up  in  rigging,  sails,  and  yards,  I 
was  unable,  with  the  light  air  that 
blew,  to  prevent  it.  XXe  ran  us 
on  board  the  larboard  bow,  and 
continued  alongside  us  for  some 
time ;  a  most  spirited  and  well-di¬ 
rected  fire,  however,  from  our  small 
party  of  marines  (commanded  by 
the  serjeant)  on  the  poop  and  from 
the  quarter-deck,  prevented  the 
enemy  from  taking  advantage  of 
his  good  fortune,  and  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed  in  all  his  efforts  to  make 
an  impression  on  us.  The  firing 
from  the  great  guns  was  all  this 
time  kept  up  with  the  same  vi¬ 
gour  ;  and  a  light  breeze  giving 
the  ships  way,  X  was  enabled  to 
steer  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  soon 
afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  to 
luff  under  his  stern,  and  passing 
him  within  ten  yards,  distinctly 
discharged  every  gun  from  the 
Leander  into  him. 

“  All  from  henceforward  was  no¬ 
thing  but  a  continued  series  of 
heavy  firing  within  pistol-shot, 
without  wind,  and  the  sea  as 
smooth  as  glass.  I  feel  it  unne¬ 
cessary  to  give  you  the  detail  of 
the  effects  of  every  shot,  which 
must  be  obvious  from  our  situa¬ 
tion  ;  X  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  assuring  you,  that  a 
most  vigorous  cannonade  was 
kept  up  from  the  Xjeander,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  intermission,  un¬ 
til  half  past  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  At  this  time,  the  enemy 
having  passed  our  bows  with  a 
light  breeze,  and  brought  himself 
on  our  starboard  side,  we  found 
that  our  guns  on  that  side  were 
nearly  all  disabled  by  the  wreck 
of  our  own  spars  that  had  all 
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fallen  on  this  side.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  cessation  of  Qitr  fire,  and 
the  enemy  took  this  time  to  ask 
us,  if  we  had  surrendered  ?  The 
Leander  was  now  totally  ungo¬ 
vernable..  not  having  a  thing  stand¬ 
ing,  but  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  fore  and  main-masts  and  the 
bowsprit,  her  hull  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  decks  full  of  killed  and 
wounded;  and  perceiving  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  had  only  lost  his  mizen- 
top-mast,  approaching  to  place 
himself  athwart  our  stern  ;  in  this 
defenceless  situation,  I  asked  Cap¬ 
tain  Berry  if  lie  thought  we  could 
do  more  ?  He  coincided  with  me, 
that  further  resistance  was  vain 
and  impracticable ;  and,  indeed, 
all  hope  of  success  having  for 
some  time  vanished,  I  therefore 
now  directed  an  answer  to  be  given 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  enemy 
soon  after  took  possession  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship. 

“  I  cannot  conclude  this  ac¬ 
count  without  assuring  you  how 
much  advantage  his  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice  derived  during  this  action  from 
the  gallantry  and  activity  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Berry  of  the  Vanguard:  I 
should  also  be  wanting  in  justice, 
if  I  did  not  bear  testimony  to  the 
steady  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  Leander,  in  this 
hard  contest,  whiclp  though  un¬ 
successful  in  its  termination,  will 
still,  I  trust,  entitle  them  to  the 
approbation  of  their  country.  The 
enemy  proved  to  be  the  Genereux, 
of  74  guns,  commanded  by  M. 
Lejoille,  chef  de  division,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  action  of 
the  1st  of  August,  and,  being  the 
rearmost  of  the  French  line,  had 
received  little  or  no  share  of  it/ 
having  on  hoard  900  men,  about 
100  of  whom  we  found  had  been 


killed  in  the  present  contest,  and 
188  wounded.  I  inclose  a  list  of 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  Leander,  and  have  the  honor 
to  be,  &c. 

“  Thomas  Thompson.5* 

A  Return  of  Officers  and  Men 
killed  and  'wounded  on  board 
his  Majesty’s  Ship  Leander,  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1798. 

Officers  killed — Mr.  P.  Downs, 
midshipman ;  Mr.  Gibson,  mid¬ 
shipman  of  the  Caroline ;  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Haddon,  midshipman. 
Twenty-four  seamen  killed. 
Marines  killed— Serjeant  Dair, 
and  7  privates. 

Total — ■ 3  officers,  24  seamen,  1 
serjeant,  7  marines,  killed. 

Officers  wounded  —  Captain 
Thompson,  badly ;  lieutenant  Tay¬ 
lor;  lieutenant  Swiney;  Mr.  Lee, 
master  ;  Mr.  Mathias,  boatswain, 
badly  ;  Mr.  Lacky,  master’s-mate  j 
Mr.  Nailor,  midshipman. 

Forty-one  seamen,  9  marines. 
Total — 7  officers,  41  seamen, 
9  marines,  wounded. 

Thomas  Thompson. 


D owning-street)  Dee.  23,  1798. 

Captain  Gifford,  first  aid- de¬ 
camp  to  General  the  Hon.  Charles 
Stuart,  arrived  this  afternoon  at 
the  office  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas,  one  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
with  a  despatch  from  the  General, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Ciudadella ,  Nov.  18,  1798, 
u  Sir, 

tl  I  have  the  honor  to  acquain 
you,  that  his  Majesty’s  forces  are 
in  possession  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
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norca,  without  having  sustained 
the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

“  As  neither  commodore  Duck¬ 
worth  nor  myself  could  procure 
any  useful  information  relative  to 
the  object  of  the  expedition  at 
Gibraltar,  it  was  judged  advisa¬ 
ble  to  despatch  the  Beterell  sloop 
of  war  oh'  the  harbour  of  Mahon 
for  intelligence  ;  where,  after  re¬ 
maining  a  few  days,  she  joined 
the  fleet  near  the  Colombrites, 
without  having  made  any  essen¬ 
tial  discovery.  So  circumstanced, 
it  was  agreed  to  attempt  a  descent 
in  the  bay  of  Addaya ;  and  the 
wind  proving  favorable  on  the 
7th  inst.  a  feint  was  made  by  the 
line  of  battle  ships  at  Fornelles, 
and  boats  were  assembled  for  that 
purpose  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Bowen,  Captain  Polden, 
and  Captain  Pressland.  Previous 
to  the  landing  of  the  troops,  a 
small  battery  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  was  evacuated,  the  maga¬ 
zine  blown  up,  the  guns  spiked, 
and  shortly  after  the  first  divi¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
men,  was  on  shore.  A  consider¬ 
able  explosion  to  the  westward 
indicated  that  the  Spaniards  had 
also  abandoned  the  works  of  For¬ 
nelles.  Nearly  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  2000  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
approached  in  several  different  di¬ 
rections,  and  threatened  to  sur¬ 
round  this  inconsiderable  force, 
but  were  repulsed  with  some  loss 
on  the  left,  while  the  guns  of  the 
Argo  checked  a  similar  attempt 
on  the  right  flank,  and  the  post 
was  maintained  until  the  disem¬ 
barkation  of  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  afforded  the  means  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  position,  from  whence 
the  enemy’s  troops  would  have 
been  attacked  with  considerable 


advantage,  had  they  not  retired 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

“  The  strength  of  the  ground, 
the  passes,  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads  in  Minorca,  are  scarcely  to 
be  equalled  in  the  most  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
what  increased  the  difficulty  of 
advancing  upon  this  occasion,  was 
the  dearth  of  intelligence  ;  for  al¬ 
though  near  100  deserters  had 
come  in  from  the  Swiss  regiments, 
and  affirmed  that  the  remaining 
force  upon  the  island  exceeded 
4000  men,  no  particular  account 
of  the  enemy’s  movements  was 
obtained.  Under  this  uncertainty 
it  was  for  a  few  minutes  doubt¬ 
ful  what  measure  to  pursue,  but 
as  quickly  determined  to  proceed 
by  a  forced  march  to  Mercadal, 
and  thereby  separate  the  enemy’s 
force  by  possessing  the  essential 
pass,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
from  thence  advancing  upon  his 
principal  communications  to  either 
extremity  of  the  island,  justly  de¬ 
pending  upon  commodore  Duck¬ 
worth's  zeal  and  exertions  to  for¬ 
ward  from  Addaya  and  Fornelles 
such  supplies  of  provisions  and 
ordnance  stores  as  might  favour 
subsequent  operations. 

“  To  effect  this  object,  Colonel 
Graham  was  sent  with  600  men, 
and  by  great  exertion  arrived  at 
Mercadal  in  a  very  few  hours 
after  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
had  marched  towards  Ciudadella, 
making  several  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  and  prisoners,  seizing  va¬ 
rious  small  magazines,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  his  corps  in  the  front 
of  the  village. 

“  The"  persevering  labour  of 
250  seamen,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Buchanan,  during 
the  night,  having  greatly  assisted 
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the  artillery  in  forwarding  the 
battalion  guns,  the  army  arrived 
at  Mercadal  on  the  9th,  where, 
learning  that  Mahon  was  nearly 
evacuated,  a  disposition  was  in¬ 
stantly  made  to  operate  with  the 
whole  force  in  that  direction,  and 
Colonel  Paget  detached  under  this 
movement  with  3 00  men  to  take 
possession  of  the  town  :  upon  his 
arrival,  he  summoned  Fort  Charles 
to  surrender,  and  made  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  island,  a 
colonel  of  artillery,  and  160  men, 
prisoners  of  war,  removed  the 
boom  obstructing  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  gave  free  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Cormorant  and  Au¬ 
rora  frigates,  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  sent  by  commodore  Duck¬ 
worth  to  make  a  diversion  off  that 
port.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  advantages  immediately  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  movement ;  it 
favoured  desertion,  intercepted  all 
stragglers,  and  enabled  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  army  to 
procure  beasts  of  burden  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  hisMajesty’s  arms. 

“  Having  ascertained  that  the 
enemy’s  troops  were  throwing  up 
works  and  entrenching  themselves 
in  front  of  Ciudadeila,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  force  their  position  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  instant;  and, 
preparatory  to  this  attempt,  Co¬ 
lonel  Paget  with  200  men  was 
withdrawn  from  Mahon  ;  Colonel 
Moncrief  sent  forward  with  the 
detachment  to  Ferarias ;  three 
light  twelve  pounders,  and  five 
and  a  half  inch  howitzers,  and 
90  marines  landed  from  the  fleet ; 
when,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  communicated  to 
commodore  Duckworth,  that  four 
ships,  supposed  of  the  line,  were 
seen  between  Majorca  and  Mi¬ 


norca,  steering  towards  the  last- 
mentioned  island,  he  decided 
to  pursue  them,  requested  that 
the  seamen  and  marines  might 
re-embark,  and  signified  his  de¬ 
termination  of  proceeding  with 
all  the  armed  transports  to  sea  ; 
but  weighing*  the  serious  Canse¬ 
quences  which  would  result  to 
the  army  from  the  smallest  delay 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a  spirited  attack  on  the 
other,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  retain  them  with  the  army ; 
and,  on  the  12th  inst.  the  whole 
force  marched  to  Alpiuz,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  on  the 
13th  to  Jupet,  Colonel  Moncrief s 
detachment  moving  in  a  parallel 
line  on  the  Ferarias  road  to  Mala 
Garaha.  These  precautions,  and 
the  appearance  of  two  columns 
approaching  the  town,  induced 
the  enemy  to  retire  from  their 
half- constructed  defences  within 
the  w*alls  of  Ciudadeila ;  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a 
small  detachment  under  Captain 
Muter  was  sent  to  take  possession 
of  the  Torre  den  Quart,  whereby 
the  army  was  enabled  to  advance 
on  the  14th,  apparently  in  three 
columns,  upon  Kane’s,  the  Fera¬ 
rias,  and  Fornelles  roads,  to  the 
investment  of  the  town  at  day¬ 
break,  occupying  ground  covered 
by  the  position  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
linquished  :  thus  stationed,  in 
vrant  of  heavy  artillery,  and  every 
article  necessary  for  a  siege,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  summon  the 
governor  of  Minorca  to  surrender ; 
and  the  preliminary  articles  were 
immediately  considered;  but  doubts 
arising  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
whether  the  investing  force  was 
superior  in  number  to  the  garri- 
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son,  two  batteries  of  three  twelve- 
pounders,  and  three  five  and  a 
half  inch  howitzers  were  erected 
in  the  course  of  the  following 
night  within  eight  hundred  yards 
of  the  place,  and  at  day-break  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  formed 
in  order  of  battle  considerably  to 
the  right  of  Kane's  road,  leaving 
the  piquets  to  communicate  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Cob  Moncrief’s 
post.  This  line,  partly  real  and 
partly  imaginary,  extended  four 
miles  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries,  from  whence  two  eighteen 
pound  shot  were  immediately  fired 
at  the  troops  ;  but  a  timely  par¬ 
ley,  and  a  distant  appearance  of 
the  squadron,  occasioned  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities,  and  renewed 
a  negociation,  which,  through  the 
address  of  Major-General  Sir 
James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  annexed  capitu¬ 
lation. 

“  Four  weeks’  salt  provisions  for 
the  garrison,  besides  the  inclosed 
list  of  ordnance  stores,  were  found 
in  the  town  of  Ciudadella. 

“  The  assistance  received  from 
commodore  Duckworth,  in  for¬ 
warding  the  light  artillery  and 
provisions,  greatly  facilitated  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  army ; 
and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  declaring  my  obligations 
to  Lord  Mark  Kerr  and  Captain 
Caulfield  for  the  supplies  they 
sent  from  Mahon,  and  their  ex¬ 
ertions  to  land  two  mortars,  which, 
in  the  event  of  further  resistance, 
might  have  proved  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  securing  the  army, 
or  compelling  the  enemy  to  sur¬ 
render. 

“  The  support  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  from  Major-General  Sir 
James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  Briga* 


diers-General  Stuart  and  Oakes, 
the  exertions  of  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Stewart,  my  adjutant-general, 
the  zeal,  spirit,  and  perseverance 
of  both  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  different  regiments  under  my 
command,  have  eminently  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  success  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  authorise  me  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  services  as  highly  de¬ 
serving  his  Majesty’s  most  gra¬ 
cious  approbation. 

“  Captain  Gifford,  my  first  aid* 
de-camp,  who  is  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  circumstance 
concerning  the  capitulation  of  Ciu¬ 
dadella,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
island  of  Minorca,  will  have  the 
honor  to  deliver  this  dispatch. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

“  Charles  Stuart.’7 
To  the  Right  Honorable 
Henry  Dundas , 

Terms  of  Capitulation,  demanded 
for  the  Surrender  of  the  For¬ 
tress  of  Ciudadella  to  the  Arms 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

I.  The  garrison  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  shall  march  out  free,  with 
arms,  drums  beating,  colours  dy¬ 
ing,  with  twelve  rounds  of  cart¬ 
ridge  per  man.— -Answer.  The 
towm  and  fortress  of  Ciudadella, 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas,  toge¬ 
ther  with  all  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  stores,  provisions,  or  effects, 
the  property  of  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty,  shall  be  surrendered  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty’s  arms,  and 
the  gate  of  Mahon,  and  the  fort 
of  St.  Nicholas,  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  British  army  to-morrow 
at  noon. 

II.  They  shall  be  preceded  by 
four  brass  four-pounders  and  two 
two-inch  howitzers,  with  lighted 
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matches,  and  twelve  rounds  for 
each.  —  Answer.  The  garrison 
shall  march  out  as  proposed  in 
the  first  and  second  articles,  but 
the  guns  must  be  left  with  the 
artillery. 

III.  The  said  garrison  shall  be 
sent  with  all  due  convenience  to 
Spain,  at  the  expence  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  to  one  of  the  near¬ 
est  posts  of  the  Peninsula,  except¬ 
ing  the  first  battalion  of  the  Swiss 
regiment  of  Yann,  and  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  dragoons  of  Nu- 
mancia,  with  their  horses  and  fur¬ 
niture,  who  shall  be  sent  to  Ma¬ 
jorca,  as  belonging  to  corps  which 
garrison  that  island.  —  Answer. 
The  garrison  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  port  of  his  most  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty. 

IV.  The  officers  in  this  island 
and  fortress  shall  keep  their  arms, 
horses,  and  equipages,  with  the 
funds  of  their  regiments,  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  go  to  Mahon,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  away  their 
families,  and  removing  or  dispo¬ 
sing  of  their  property  there. — 
Answer.  Admitted,  they  paying 
their  just  debts  ;  and  the  officers 
who  have  occasion  to  go  to  Ma¬ 
hon,  to  bring  away  their  families, 
or  dispose  of  their  property,  will 
have  passports  on  applying  to  the 
British  commander-in-chief. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  the  revenue,  and  ma¬ 
rine,  together  with  the  persons 
employed  in  every  branch  thereof, 
shall  be  permitted  to  follow  the 
garrison,  and  are  to  be  included 
in  the  articles  III.  IV.  and  V. — 
Answer.  Admitted. 

VI .  Whatever  officers  and  troops 
have  been  made  prisoners  in  Ma¬ 
hon,  or  other  parts  of  the  .island, 
since  the  7th  inst.  are  compre¬ 


hended  in  the  above  five  articles. 
— Answer.  People  who  have  al¬ 
ready  surrendered  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  capitulation. 

VII.  The  deserters  from  this 
army  who  have  given  themselves 
up  to  the  protection  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty  since  the  said  7th 
inst.  shall  be  restored  to  our 
army.-— Answer.  Refused. 

VIII.  Beasts  of  burden,  both 
great  and  small,  shall  be  granted 
at  the  ordinary  prices,  for  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  going  to 
Mahon.- — Answer.  Admitted. 

IX.  During  the  time  the  gar¬ 
rison  may  remain  in  this  island, 
their  necessary  wants  shall  be 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  Spain. 
— Answer.  There  will  be  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  garrison’s  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  by  its  own 
officers  while  it  remains,  which 
wrill  be  as  short  a  time  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  be  regulated  by  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

X.  The  sick  and  wounded  shall 
remain  in  the  hospitals ;  and  their 
treatment  be  at  the  expense  of 
their  regiments.— Answer.  Ad¬ 
mitted. 

XL  The  inhabitants  of  this  is¬ 
land  shall  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  enjoying  peaceably  the  re¬ 
venues,  property,  and  privileges, 
which  they  possess  and  enjoy  at 
present. 

XIL  The  episcopal  see  of  the 
island  shall  remain  established  in 
it,  according  to  the  bull  for  its 
new  creation,  enjoying  the  ho¬ 
nors,  authority,  and  rents  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bishopric,  and  subsist¬ 
ing  with  its  ecclesiastical  chapter, 
and  as  suffragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  V  alencia. 

XIII.  The  universities  (or  cor- 
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porations)  of  the  island  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  particular  privileges  and  fran¬ 
chises  which  have  been  granted 
to  them  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
Spain,  as  they  now  possess  them, 
and  as  they  have  been  allowed  to 
them  in  the  treaties  which  have 
taken  place  as  often  as  this  island 
has  passed  from  one  dominion  to 
another. 

Answer.  XI.  XII.  XIII.  are 
articles  which  do  not  properly  be¬ 
long  to  this  capitulation,  but  of 
course  due  care  will  be  taken  to 
secure  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion 
and  property. 

XIV.  The  merchant  ship  named 
Experiencia,  which  is  in  Mahon, 
coming  from  Smyrna,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  consulate  of  Cadiz,  and 
its  cargo,  shall  remain  free,  and  a 
passport  be  granted  for  its  safe 
conduct  to  Spain. — Answer.  Re¬ 
fused. 

XV.  Commissioners  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  on  both  sides  to  settle  the 
detail  of  the  execution  of  this  treaty, 
and  to  receive  and  deliver  all  stores, 
&c.  the  property  of  his  most  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty. 

(Signed)  Charles  Stuart, 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

J.  T.  Duckworth, 
Commodore  and  naval  Command¬ 
er-in-Chief. 

Juan  Nepqmuceno  De  Quesada. 
Ciudadella ,  1 5th  Nov.  1798. 
Return  of  Ordnance  taken  in  the 
Island  of  Minorca. 

Camp,  opposite  Ciudadella,  Nov. 

18,  1798. 

Ciudadella  and  Forte  St.  Nicho¬ 
las — Five  brass  3\  inch  howitz¬ 
ers.  Brass  ordnance,  four  4  pound¬ 
ers,  mounted.  Iron  ordnance,  six 
18,  ten  12,  eight  9,  and  two  6 
pounders,  mounted. 


Mahon— -One  13  inch,  three 
brass  10|  inch  mortars;  three 
brass  6£  inch  howitzers.  Iron 
ordnance,  fifteen  32,  twelve  18, 
seventeen  12,  and  three  6  pound¬ 
ers,  mounted.  Three  brass  8f 
inch  howitzers.  Brass  ordnance, 
three  24,  four  12  pounders.  Iron 
ordnance,  two  24,  one  18,  and 
five  12  pounders,  dismounted. 

Lower  Musquito  —  Iron  ord¬ 
nance,  one  6  pounder,  mounted. 

Upper  Musquito  —  Iron  ord¬ 
nance,  three  9,  two  6  pounders, 
mounted. 

Calaucolins  —  Iron  ordnance, 
four  12  pounders,  mounted. 

St.  Teresa— Brass  ordnance, 
four  1 2  pounders,  mounted. 

F orneiles — Iron  ordnance,  four¬ 
teen  18  pounders,  mounted. 

Pointa  Prima — Iron  ordnance, 
four  12  pounders,  mounted. 

Calacousa — Iron  ordnance,  four 
1 2  pounders,  mounted. 

Total — One  13,  three  lOf  inch 
mortars  ;  three  8-1,  three  6f ,  five 
3f  inch  howitzers;  fifteen  32,  five 
24,  thirty-three  18,  fifty-two  12, 
eleven  9,  eight  6,  four  4  pounders. 

Return  of  the  Ammunition  and 

stores  taken  on  the  Island  of 

Minorca. 

Fifty  13,  one  hundred  10J,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  8'y,  seventy- 
eight  6-1  inch  shells. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  32,  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  18,  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
12,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  9,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  6,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  4  pound 
round  shot. 

Sixty-eight  32,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  12  pound  grape  shot. 

Forty-seven  32,  sixty  18,  one 
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hundred  and  sixty-eight  12,  six 
9,  forty-eight  6  pound  double- 
headed  shot. 

Ninety-nine  four  pound  round 
shot,  fixed  ammunition. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four 
hand-grenades. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  musquet  ball-cartridges. 

Two  thousand  flints. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
18,  one  thousand  and  ten  12,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  9,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  6  pound  cart¬ 
ridges,  filled. 

Light  hundred  and  twenty-one 
whole,  and  three  half  barrels  of 
gunpowder. 

Haylord  Framingham, 
Captain,  commanding  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

His  Excellency  General  the 
Honorable  Charles  Stuart , 

C ommander-in-  Chief,  ifc. 
fyc.  tyc. 

Copy  of  an  Embarkation  Return 
delivered  by  his  Excellency  Don 
Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Quesa- 
da,  to  his  Excellency  General 
the  Honorable  Charles  Stuart, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Forces  in  the  island  of  Mi¬ 
norca. 

Fortress  of  Ciudadella ,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca. 

General  state  of  the  Spanish  Troops 
who  are  to  embark  for  the  Eva¬ 
cuation  of  this  Island. 

158  officers. 

8528  serjeants,  drummers,  and 
rank  and  file. 

56  horses. 

General  staff  16,  'including  1 
governor,  1  lieutenant-governor, 

1  major-general,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  Pedro  Quadrado, 
Major-General. 
Ciudadella ,  Nov.  17,  1798. 


I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  ;  and  that  since  the  landing 
of  the  British  forces,  and  previous 
to  the  surrender  of  Ciudadella  on 
the  16th  inst.  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  deserters  have  come  over  to 
the  British  army. 

Richard  Stewart, 
Adjutant-General. 

N.  B.  The  corps  composing  the 
Spanish  force  in  this  island  are  as 
follows,  viz.  regiment  of  Valen- 
tia,  8  battalions. — Swiss  regiment 
of  Yann,  1  battalion.— A  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  dragoons  of  Numan- 
cia :  and  a  detachment  of  artil¬ 
lery. 

Admiralty  Office,  Dec. 

28,  1798. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Leviathan,  arrived 
here  this  afternoon  with  a  despatch 
from  Admiral  the  Earl  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  to  Mr.  Nepean,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

Le  S Oliver  am,  Gibraltar , 
Dec.  6,  1798. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Commodore  Duckworth,  with 
other  documents  relating  to  the 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Minorca  ; 
upon  which  important  event  I  re¬ 
quest  you  will  congratulate  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty. 

“  Lieutenant  Jones,  first  of  the 
Leviathan,  is  the  bearer  of  this 
despatch,  who,  from  the  report  of 
Commodore  Duckworth,  and  my 
own  observation  while  my  flag  was 
on  board  that  "ship,  is  highly  de¬ 
serving  their  lordships’  favour  and 
protection. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

St.  Vincent.” 
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Leviathan ,  off  Fournelles ,  Minorca , 

1 9  th  November ,  1798. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  In  pursuance  of  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  instructions  to  me  of  the 
18th  and  20th  of  October,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  ships  under  my 
orders,  and  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  honourable  Ge¬ 
neral  Charles  Stuart,  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  off  the  Columbrettes ; 
and  after  having  been  joined  by 
his  Majesty’s  sloop  Peterell,  and 
the  arrangements  for  landing  had 
been  completed,  on  the  5th  in  the 
afternoon  I  stood  for  Minorca, 
but  in  consequence  of  light  winds 
I  did  not  make  that  island  till 
day-break  on  the  7th,  then  within 
five  miles  of  the  port  of  Four- 
nelles ;  where  finding  the  wind 
directly  out  of  that  harbour,  and 
the  enemy  prepared  for  our  re¬ 
ception,  I  (having  previously  con¬ 
sulted  the  general)  made  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  Captain  Bowen,  of  the 
Argo,  accompanied  by  the  Cor¬ 
morant  and  Aurora,  to  assist  in 
covering  the  landing,  to  lead  into 
the  creek  of  Addaya,  there  not 
being  water  or  space  enough  for 
the  line  of  battle  ships ;  which 
he  executed  in  a  most  officer-like 
and  judicious  manner :  and  in 
hauling  round  the  northern  point, 
a  battery  of  four  12-pounders 
fired  one  gun,  but  on  seeing  the 
broadside,  the  enemy  left  it,  blow¬ 
ing  up  their  magazines,  and  spik¬ 
ing  the  guns,  when  the  transports 
were  got  in  without  damage, 
though  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  stowing  them  in  tiers.  Du¬ 
ring  this  service,  which  was  ra¬ 
pidly  executed,  the  Leviathan  and 
Centaur  plied  on  and  off  Four- 
nelles,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy ;  but  knowing  an  ex¬ 


peditious  landing  to  be  our  great¬ 
est  object,  as  soon  as  I  observed 
the  transports  were  nearly  in  the 
creek,  I  bore  away,  and  anchored 
with  the  Leviathan  and  Centaur 
off  its  entrance,  to  see  that  ser¬ 
vice  performed.  One  battalion 
was  put  on  shore  by  eleven  o’clock, 
and  directly  took  the  height,  which 
proved  fortunate,  as  the  enemy 
very  quickly  appeared  in  two  di¬ 
visions,  one  of  which  was  march¬ 
ing  down  towards  the  battery  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  when  I  ordered 
the  covering  ships  to  commence 
a  cannonade,  which  effectually 
checked  their  progress,  and  the 
general  kept  them  at  bay  with  the 
troops  he  had  ;  and  by  six  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  whole  were 
on  shore,  with  eight  six-pounders, 
field-pieces,  and  eight  days  pro¬ 
visions,  and  also  two  howitzers. 
On  the  same  evening,  after  or¬ 
dering  the  Cormorant  and  Aurora 
to  proceed  off  Port  Mahon,  with 
seven  transports,  to  form  a  diver¬ 
sion,  I  got  under  weigh  with  the 
Leviathan  and  Centaur,  and  turned 
up  to  Fournelles  with  an  intent  to 
force  the  harbour  ;  but  on  my  en¬ 
tering  the  passage,  I  found  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  the  forts, 
and  the  wind  throwing  out  caused 
me  to  anchor,  when  I  made  the 
Centaur’s  signal  (which  was  fol¬ 
lowing  me)  to  haul  off,  landed  the 
marines  of  the  Leviathan,  took 
possession  of  two  forts  of  four 
guns  each,  and  one  of  six :  but 
soon  after  the  general  requesting 
I  would  not  enter  this  port,  I  or¬ 
dered  Captain  Digby  to  embark 
the  marines,  and  to  put  to  sea,, 
and  cruize  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Markham,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  covering  the  port  of 
Fournelles  and  Addaya,  and  pre- 
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Renting  succour  being  thrown  in, 
whilst  my  pendant  was  hoisted  on 
board  the  Argo,  where  I  conti¬ 
nued  two  days,  aiding  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
army.  In  this  I  was  ably  assisted 
by  Captain  Bowen.  During  these 
two  days  I  visited  head-quarters 
to  consult  with  the  general ;  when 
it  was  decided,  as  the  anchorage 
at  Addaya  was  extremely  hazar¬ 
dous,  and  the  transports  in  hourly 
risk  of  being  lost,  to  remove  them 
to  Fournelles,  which  was  executed 
under  cover  of  the  Leviathan  and 
Centaur.  On  the  12th,  I  ordered 
the  Centaur  off  Ciudadella  to  pre¬ 
vent  reinforcements  being  thrown 
in,  and  anchored  the  Leviathan 
at  Fournelles,  landed  some  twelve- 
pounder  field-pieces  and  howit¬ 
zers,  the  sailors  drawing  them  up 
to  the  army,  shifted  my  pendant 
to  the  Leviathan,  and  left  the 
Argo  at  Addaya,  ordering  Capt. 
Bowen  to  continue  there  till  all 
the  depots  were  re-embarked  and 
removed,  which  was  effected  that 
day.  Late  that  evening  I  received 
information  from  the  general,  that 
four  ships,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
line,  were  seen  between  Minorca 
and  Majorca.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  general  sent  me  ano¬ 
ther  corroborating  report  from  the 
look-out  man,  of  the  four  ships 
seen  being  of  the  line.  I  instantly 
put  to  sea  (though  one-fifth  of 
the  crews  were  on  shore)  with  two 
ships  of  the  line,  a  forty-four,  and 
three  armed  transports,  and  stood 
towards  Ciudadella ;  when  at  day¬ 
light  the  next  morning,  that  place 
bearing  s.  e.  by  s.  eight  or  nine 
miles,  five  ships  were  seen  from 
the  mast-head  standing  directly 
down  for  Ciudadella.  I  instantly 
made  the  signal  for  a  general 
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chace,  when  I  soon  observed  the 
enemy  haul  their  wind  for  Ma¬ 
jorca  ;  but  I  continued  the  pur¬ 
suit  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  throwing  in  succour  to  Mi¬ 
norca  ;  and  at  noon  I  discovered 
the  enemy  from  the  fore-yard  to 
be  four  large  frigates  and  a  sloop 
of  wrar ;  this  latter  keeping  her 
wind,  I  made  the  Argo’s  signal  to 
haul  after  her  ;  and  Capt.  Bowen, 
by  his  letter  of  the  15th,  informs 
me  he  took  her  at  half  past  three 
that  afternoon,  and  proved  to  be 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Peterell,  which 
had  been  captured  the  preceding 
forenoon  by  the  squadron  of  fri¬ 
gates  I  was  in  chace  of.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  on  that  head  I 
shall  refer  you  to  Capt.  Bowen’s 
letter,  where  I  am  convinced  you 
will  observe  with  great  concern 
the  very  harsh  treatment  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  of  the  Peterell  met 
with  when  captured  ;  and  he  has 
since  added,  that  one  man,  who 
resisted  the  Spaniards  plundering 
him  of  forty  guineas,  was  mur¬ 
dered  and  thrown  overboard.  I 
continued  the  chace  till  eleven 
o’clock  that  night,  when  I  was 
within  three  miles  of  the  stern- 
most  frigate  ;  but  finding  the  wind 
become  light,  I  feared  it  would 
draw  me  too  far  from  the  island 
of  Minorca ;  I  therefore  hailed 
the  Centaur,  and  directed  Capt. 
Markham  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
steered  directly  for  Ciudadella, 
which  I  made  the  subsequent  af¬ 
ternoon  (the  14th)  with  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Ulysses.  The  next 
morning  (the  15  th)  at  day-break, 
the  Argo  joined  us  off  Ciudadella. 
Having  bad  no  communication 
from  the  general,  I  sent  _the  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Jones,  though  a 
very  hazardous  night,  in  the  ship’s 
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cutter,  with  a  letter  to  the  gene¬ 
ral,  proposing  to  cannonade  Ciu- 
dadella,  if  it  would  facilitate  his 
operations.  In  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  Lieutenant  Jones  returned 
with  duplicates  of  two  letters  I 
had  previously  received  by  Capt. 
Gifford,  the  general’s  aid-de- 
camp,  acquainting  me  that  he  had 
summoned  the  town  on  the  14th, 
and  that  terms  of  capitulation  were 
agreed  upon  on  the  15th  to  sur¬ 
render  to  his  Majesty’s  arms. 
When  I  went  on  shore,  I  signed 
the  capitulation  the  general  had 
made,  on  which  fortunate  event  I 
most  truly  congratulate  your  lord- 
ship.  The  Centaur  joined,  not 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
capture  either  of  the  Spanish  fri¬ 
gates,  though  within  four  miles 
of  the  sternmost ;  Capt.  Mark¬ 
ham  being  apprehensive  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  chace  would  carry 
him  to  a  great  distance  from  more 
essential  service.  From  the  10th 
in  the  morning,  when  Fort  Charles 
was  put  into  our  possession,  and 
Lord  Mark  Kerr,  in  the  Cormo¬ 
rant,  with  the  Aurora,  Captain 
Caulfield,  entered  the  port,  those 
ships  have  been  employed  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour,  guarding 
the  prisoners  ;  and  I  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  assure  your  lordship,  in  the 
performance  of  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  incident  to  the  movements  I 
have  stated,  I  cannot  pass  too 
high  encomiums  on  the  captains, 
officers,  and  seamen,  under  my 
command.  From  Captains  Foul- 
den  and  Pressland,  agents  of  trans¬ 
ports,  I  received  every  possible  as¬ 
sistance  in  their  departments  ;  and 
when  it  was  necessary  I  should 
proceed  to  sea  to  bring  to  action 
a  reputed  superior  force,  they 
shewed  great  spirit,  and  used  every 


exertion  to  accompany  me  in  their 
armed  transports,  as  did  Lieute¬ 
nant  Simmons,  the  other  agent, 
in  his.  I  must  now  beg  leave  to 
mention  my  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
George  Jones,  who,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  and  hazardous  services  he  had 
to  undergo  during  the  attack  of 
the  island,  has  proved  highly  de¬ 
serving  of  my  praise ;  I  have 
therefore  put  him  to  act  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Peterell,  which  ship 
I  have  presumed  to  re-commission 
to  convey  the  present  dispatches. 
There  is  also  high  merit  due  to 
my  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Buchanan,  whom  I  landed 
as  second  in  command  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Bowen,  with  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen;  there 
were  likewise  the  Leviathan’s  and 
Centaur’s  marines  with  the  army, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  ; 
but  other  essential  service  calling 
Captain  Bowen  on  board  his  ship, 
the  command  of  the  seamen  de¬ 
volved  on  Lieutenant  Buchanan  ; 
and,  as  will  appear  by  the  strongest 
accompanying  testimony  given  him 
from  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army,  he  performed  the  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  army  with  the  great¬ 
est  ability  and  exertion.  I  should 
feel  myself  remiss  was  I  to  close 
this  without  noticing  to  your  lord- 
ship  the  particular  exertions,  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  correctness  of  Lieute¬ 
nant  Whiston,  of  the  Constitution 
cutter,  in  the  various  services  and 
messages  he  had  to  execute. 

“  The  general  having  signified 
his  wish  that  his  despatches  should 
be  sent  without  delay,  1  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  visit  the  port  of 
Mahon,  to  obtain  a  return  of  the 
state  of  the  dock-yard,  or  vessels 
captured  in  that  olace  ;  but  i  un¬ 
derstand  from  Capt,  Lord  Robert 
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Mark  Kerr,  that  there  are  no 
ships  of  war,  and  only  one  mer¬ 
chant  ship  of  value  ;  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  I  will  transmit  by 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

J.  T»  Duckworth.” 


of  the  captain’s  and  officers’  clothes 
I  have  recovered.  I  returned  off 
this  place  yesterday,  but  being 
calm  I  could  not  get  near  the  shore. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  Bowen.” 
Commodore  Duckworth. 


Argo ,  at  Sea,  Nov.  15,  1798. 
“  Sir, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  at  half  past  three  p.  m. 
on  the  1 3th  instant,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  up  with  the  ship 
that  I  hauled  the  wind  after  round 
Cape  Rouge,  conformable  to  your 
signal ;  she  proved  to  be  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Petered,  in  possession 
of  Don  Antonio  Franco  Gandrada, 
second  captain  of  the  Spanish  fri¬ 
gate  Flora,  who,  in  company  with 
the  three  others  named  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  *,  captured  her  the  day  before. 

“  These  frigates  had  come  from 
Carthagena,  had  touched  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  sailed  from  thence  on  Sa¬ 
turday  last  bound  to  Mahon,  with 
eight  millions  of  rials  to  pay  the 
troops. 

“  Deeming  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  Petered  useful 
until  your  return,  I  took  ad  the 
Spaniards  out  (72  in  number),  and 
gave  her  in  charge  of  my  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Lyne,  with  a  mate, 
two  midshipmen,  thirty  seamen, 
and  twelve  marines,  directing  them 
to  land  an  officer  and  guide  at 
Fournedes,  with  a  letter  for  Gen. 
Stuart,  and  to  return  here  imme¬ 
diately. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  the 
Spaniards  behaved  very. ill  to  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  Pete¬ 
red,  having  robbed  and  plundered 
them  of  every  thing.  Great  part 


Before  Ciudadella , 
Nov.  18,  1798. 

<£  Sir, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  return 
you,  and  the  gentlemen  employed 
on  shore  under  your  command, 
my  sincere  thanks  for  your  acti¬ 
vity,  zeal,  and  assistance,  in  for¬ 
warding  the  light  artillery  of  the 
army  :  neither  can  too  much  praise 
be  given  to  the  seamen  for  their 
friendly  and  cheerful  exertions 
under  very  hard  labour ;  exer¬ 
tions  which  wrere  accompanied  with 
a  propriety  of  behaviour  which  I 
greatly  attribute  to  your  manage¬ 
ment,  and  which  will  ever  merit 
my  acknowledgments,  and  affords 
me  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  vou 
that  I  am,  with  sincere  regard, 
Your’s,  &c. 

Charles  Stuart.” 
Lieutenant  Buchanan. 


A  List  of  Stores  found  in  the  Ar¬ 
senal  at  Port  Mahon. 

The  keel  and  stern  frame  for  a 
man  of  war  brig,  on  the  stocks, 
with  all  the  timbers,  and  part 
of  the  clothing,  all  the  rigging, 

&TC. 


14  gun-boats,  hauled  up,  with  ad 
their  rigging  in  good  order,  but 
boats  very  old. 

13  boats  from  36  to  20  feet  in 
length,  ad  their  rigging  in  good 
order,  and  fit  for  service. 

2  cables  of  1 7  inch. 


*  Casilda,  of  40  guns;  Pomona,  of  40;  and  Proserpine,  of  40. 
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2  cables  of  9  inch. 

2  cables  of  5\  inch. 

Rope  of  5  inch,  400  fathoms. 

Rope  of  3  inch,  400  fathoms. 

Rope  of  2j  inch,  600  fathoms. 

Rope  of  1  y  inch,  400  fathoms. 

Rope  of  1  inch,  300  fathoms. 

Rope  of  |  inch,  400  fathoms. 

Old  junk,  6000  pounds. 

Six  anchors,  from  14  to  17  hun¬ 
dred  weight. 

Seven  grapnels,  of  seven  hundred 
weight. 

A  large  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
iron  work. 

A  brass  mortar  of  13  inch. 

Three  ditto  of  12  ditto. 

Some  shells  of  1 3  and  8  inch. 

Two  topmasts  for  74  gun  ships. 

Three  lesser  ones. 

Several  caps  and  spars, 

1000  fir  planks. 

Several  knees,  and  some  oak  plank. 

Twenty  tons  of  nails  of  all  sorts. 

Thirty  bolt  of  new,  and  about  400 
yards  of  old  canvas. 

Fourteen  Spanish  pendants. 

Blocks  for  the  sheers  and  heav¬ 
ing  ships  down  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  with  various  other  small 
articles, 

J.  Woolridge, 
Lieut,  of  the  Cormorant. 

List  of  Ships  and  Vessels  found 
at  Port  Mahon,  and  taken  Pos¬ 
session  of, ' 

A  ship  of  540  tons,  partly  laden 
with  cotton,  gum,  and  drugs. 

A  ship  of  200  tons,  in  ballast. 

A  xebec  of  60  tons,  laden  with 
horn. 

And  four  small  tartans. 

J.  Woolridge, 
Lieut,  of  the  Cormorant, 

Admiralty -office ,  Dec.  25,  1798. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral 


Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  K.  B.  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq. 
dated  on  board  Le  Souverain, 
Gibraltar,  Nov.  7,  1798. 

“  Herewith  you  will  receive  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Rear-admiral 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  inclosing  one 
from  Capt.  Ball,  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Alexander,  with  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  of  Goza.” 

Vanguard,  at  Sea,  Nov.l,  1798. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
you  a  letter  received  from  Capt. 
Ball,  dated  October  30,  together 
with  the  capitulation  of  the  castle 
of  Goza,  and  a  list  of  ordnance, 
&c.  found  in  it.  The  prisoners 
are  now  embarked  in  the  Van¬ 
guard  and  Minotaur  till  I  can  get 
a  vessel  to  send  them  to  France. 
Capt.  Ball,  with  three  sail  of  the 
line,  a  frigate,  and  fire-ship,  is 
entrusted  with  the  blockade  of 
Malta,  in  which  are  two  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  ready 
for  sea  ;  and  from  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  Capt.  Ball’s  zeal, 
activity,  and  ability,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  due  time  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  sending  you  a 
good  account  of  the  French  in  the 
town  of  Valetti. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
your  lordship’s 
most  obedient  servant, 
Horatio  Nelson.” 

Admiral  Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

Alexander ,  off  Malta , 
Oct .  30,  1798. 

f<  Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  commandant  of  the 
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French  troops  in  the  castle  of 
Goza  signed  the  capitulation  the 
28 th  inst.  which  you  had  approv¬ 
ed.  I  ordered  Captain  Creswell, 
of  the  marines,  to  take  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  his  Majesty’s  co¬ 
lours  were  hoisted.  The  next 
day  the  place  was  delivered  up  in 
form  to  the  deputies  of  the  island, 
his  Sicilian  Majesty’s  colours  hoist¬ 
ed,  and  he  acknowledged  their 
lawful  sovereign. 

“  I  embarked  yesterday  all  the 
French  officers  and  men  who  were 
on  the  island  of  Goza,  amounting 
to  217. 

“  I  inclose  the  articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation  and  <|n  inventory  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  found  in  the 
castle,  part  of  which  I  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Maltese,  who  are  in  arms  against 
the  French.  There  were  three 
thousand  two  hundred  sacks  of 
corn  in  the  castle,  which  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  much  in  want  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Alex.  John  Ball.” 
Rear- A  dm.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson. 

Articles  of  Capitulation  between 
Alexander  Ball,  Esq.  Captain 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ship 
Alexander,  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Blockade  of  Malta, 
under  Rear-admiral  Sir  Hora¬ 
tio  Nelson,  K.  B.  on  the  Part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Lochey,  Adi.  de 
Bat.  Commander  of  the  French 
Troops  in  the  Castle  of  Goza. 

1.  The  French  troops  shall 
march  out  of  the  castle  of  Goza 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  shall 


lay  down  their  arms  as  they  get 
out  of  the  gate. 

2.  The  castle  of  Goza,  with 
all  the  military  implements  and 
stores,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  officer  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  them. 

3.  The  French  officers  and 
troops  shall  be  protected  in  their 
persons  and  effects,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  allowed  to  retain  their  side- 
arms  ;  they  shall  be  embarked 
immediately  on  board  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty’s  ships,  and  sent  to 
France  in  transports,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  French  government. 
They  are  not  to  serve  against  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  or  his  allies, 
during  the  war,  until  regularly 
exchanged. 

Rear-admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nel¬ 
son,  K.  B.  has  entered  into  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  inhabitants  of  Goza, 
that  if  the  French  surrender  to  the 
British,  they  shall  be  considered 
as  under  their  protection,  and  they 
will  not  offer  them  the  smallest 
insult  or  molestation. 

Signed  the  28th  October,  1798, 
Alexander  John  Ball, 
Captain  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
ship  Alexander. 

Lochey,  adj.  de  battalion. 
Approved — Horatio  Nelson.” 


Extract  of  Articles  found  in  the 
Castle  of  Goza,  28th  Oct.  1798. 


50  barrels  of  powder. 

9000  ball  cartridges. 

1000  musquet  cartridges  without 
ball. 

1700  flints. 

38  eighteen-pound  cartridges, 
filled. 

140  twelve-pound  ditto. 

450  six-pound  ditto. 

268  four-pound  ditto. 


) 
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25  three-pound  cartridges  filled 
88  two-pound  ditto. 

1 8  eighteen  -  pounder  gums, 
good,  and  200  shot. 

2  twelve-pounder  guns,  good, 
and  900  shot. 

4  six-pounder  guns,  good,  and 
2985  shot. 

400  hand-granades,  filled. 

90  pikes  and  90  halberts. 

8200  sacks  of  corn. 

N.  B.  No  small  arms,  except 
those  laid  down  by  the  French 
troops. 


honour  to  despatch  a  letter  to  your 
lordship,  from  Enniscorthy,  with 
the  transactions  of  the  day,  for  his 
excellency  the  lord  lieutenant’s 
information :  and  the  enclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Brigadier- 
general  Moore  to  Major-general 
Johnson,  will  account  for  my  hav¬ 
ing  entered  this  place  without  op¬ 
position.  General  Moore,  with 
his  usual  enterprize  and  activity, 
pushed  on  to  this  town,  and  en¬ 
tered  it  so  opportunely,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  remaining 
prisoners,  which  the  rebels  de¬ 
clared  their  resolution  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  next  day  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  it  would  have 
taken  place,  for  the  day  before 
they  murdered  above  seventy  pri¬ 
soners,  and  threw  their  bodies  over 
the  bridge. 

“  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  town,  transmitted 
in  my  letter  of  yesterday  to  your 
lordship.  The  evacuation  of  the 
town  by  the  rebels  renders  it  un¬ 
necessary.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that 
the  subscriber  of  the  insolent  pro¬ 
posals,  Mr.  Keughe,  and  one  of 
their  principal  leaders,  Mr.  Roach, 
with  a  few  others,  are  in  my  hands, 
without  negociation.  The  rebels 
are  reported  to  be  in  some  force 
within  five  miles  of  this  place ;  it 
is  supposed  for  the  purpose  of 
submission,  to  which  the  event  of 
yesterday  may  strengthen  their 
inclination.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  there  are  a  number  so 
disposed,  and  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  secure  some  more  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  ;  but,  should  I  be  disappointed 
in  my  expectation,  and  find  they 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
June  26,  1798. 

Whitehall ,  June  26. 
Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Jr  eland,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  his  Majesty  s  Prin¬ 
cipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department. 

Dublin- Castle,  June  24. 

“  My  Lord, 

t(  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  your  grace  a  despatch  received 
by  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
this  day,  from  Lieutenant-general 
Lake,  dated  Wexford,  the  22d 
instant,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Brigadier-general  Moore,  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  important 
successes. 

“  I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  rebels  in 
the  town  of  Wexford,  to  Lieute¬ 
nant-general  Lake,  and  his  answer. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Cornwallis. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
$c.  fyc.  §c. 

Wexford,  June  22. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  the 
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collect  in  any  force,  I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  attacking  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c„ 
(Signed)  G.  Lake.” 

P.  S.  From  inquiry,  the  num¬ 
bers  killed  yesterday  were  very 
great  indeed. 

Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh . 

Camp  above  Wexford,  June  22, 
“  Dear  General, 

“  Agreeable  to  your  order  I 
took  post,  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  near  Fooke’s  Mills,  in  the 
park  of  Mr.  Sutton.  Next  day 
I  sent  a  strong  detachment,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Wilkinson,  to 
patrole  towards  Tintern  and  Clon- 
mines,  with  a  view  to  scour  the 
country,  and  communicate  with 
the  troops  you  directed  me  to  join 
from  D uncannon.  The  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  found  the  country  de¬ 
serted,  and  got  ho  tidings  of  the 
troops.  I  waited  for  them  until 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  despairing  of  their  arrival, 
I  began  my  march  to  Taghmon. 
We  had  not  marched  above  half  a 
mile  when  a  considerable  body  of 
the  rebels  was  perceived  marching 
towards  us.  I  sent  my  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  the  two  rifle 
companies  of  the  sixtieth  regi¬ 
ment,  to  skirmish  with  them, 
whilst  a  howitzer  and  a  six-pounder 
were  advanced  to  a  cross  road 
above  Goff's  Bridge,  and  some 
companies  of  light  infantry  formed 
on  each  side  of  them,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Wilkinson.  The  re¬ 
bels  attempted  to  attack  these,  but 
were  instantly  repulsed  and  driven 
beyond  the  bridge.  A  large  body 
were  perceived,  at  the  same  time, 
moving  towards  my  left.  Major 


Aylmer,  and  afterwards  Major 
Daniel,  with  five  companies  of 
light  infantry,  and  a  six-pounder, 
were  detached  against  them.  The 
sixtieth  regiment,  finding  no  far¬ 
ther  opposition  in  front,  had,  of 
themselves,  inclined  to  their  left 
to  engage  the  body  which  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  turn  us.  The  action 
here  was  for  a  short  time  pretty 
sharp.  The  rebels  were  in  great 
numbers,  and  armed  with  both 
muskets  and  pikes ;  they  were, 
however,  forced  to  give  way,  and 
driven,  though  they  repeatedly 
attempted  to  form,  behind  the 
ditches.  They  at  last  dispersed, 
flying  towards  Enniscorthy  and 
Wexford. 

“  Their  killed  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  as  they  lay  scattered  in 
the  fields  over  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  but  they  seemed  to  be  nu¬ 
merous.  I  enclose  a  list  *  of  ours. 
The  troops  behaved  with  great 
spirit;  the  artillery  and  Hom- 
pesch’s  cavalry  were  active,  and 
seemed  only  to  regret  that  the 
country  did  not  admit  of  their 
rendering  more  effectual  service. 
Major  Daniel  is  the  only  officer 
whose  wound  is  bad  ;  it  is  through 
the  knee,  but  not  dangerous. 

“  The  business,  which  began 
between  three  and  four,'  was 
not  over  till  eight.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  proceed  to  Tagh¬ 
mon.  I  took  post  for  the  night 
on  the  ground  where  the  action 
had  commenced.  As  the  rebels 
gave  way,  I  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  second  and  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  regiments,  under  Lord 
Dalhousie.  In  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  we  were  proceeding  to 
Taghmon,  where  I  was  met  by  an 


*  This  list  was  omitted. 
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officer  of  the  North  Cork  from 
Wexford,  with  the  enclosed  let¬ 
ters.  I  gave,  of  course,  no  an¬ 
swer  to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Wexford,  but  I 
thought  it  my  duty  immediately 
to  proceed  here,  and  to  take  post 
above  the  town  ;  by  which  means 
I  have,  perhaps,  saved  the  town 
itself  from  fire,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  many  loyal  subjects  who 
were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  The  rebels  fled,  upon  my 
approach,  over  the  bridge  of  W  ex¬ 
ford,  and  towards  the  barony  of 
Forth.  I  shall  wait  here  your  far¬ 
ther  orders.  Lord  Kingsborough 
has  informed  me  of  different  en¬ 
gagements  he  had  entered  into 
with  respect  to  the  inhabitants. 
I  have  declined  entering  upon 
the  subject,  but  have  referred 
his  lordship  to  you  or  General 
Lake. 

“  I  received  your  pencilled  note 
during  the  action  of  the  20th  :  it 
was  impossible  for  me  then  to  de¬ 
tach  the  troops  you  asked  for,  but 
I  hear  you  have  perfectly  succeed¬ 
ed,  at  Enniscorthy,  with  those 
you  had.  Mr.  Roche,  who  com¬ 
mands  the  rebels,  is  encamped,  I 
hear,  about  five  miles  off.  He 
has  sent  to  Lord  Kingsborough 
to  surrender  upon  terms.  Your 
presence  speedily  is  upon  every 
account  extremely  necessary. 

I  am,  &c. 

John  Moore.” 

Major-general  Johnson . 

P.  S.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  numbers  of  rebels,  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  such  crowds  and  so  little 
order.  Information  states  those 
wre  beat  to  have  been  between  five 
and  six  thousand. 


PROPOSALS  OF  THE  REBELS. 

June  21. 

“  That  Captain  M‘Manus  shall 
proceed  from  Wexford  towards 
Oulart,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E. 
Hay,  appointed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
to  inform  the  officer  commanding 
the  King’s  troops  that  they  are 
ready  to  deliver  up  the  town  of 
Wexford  without  opposition,  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to 
their  allegiance,  provided  that  their 
persons  and  properties  are  gua¬ 
ranteed  by  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  ;  and  that  they  will  use  every 
influence  in  their  powrnr  to  induce 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  also. 
These  terms,  w~e  hope,  Captain 
M‘ Manus  will  be  able  to  procure. 
Signed,  by  order  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tow’ii  of  Wexford, 

Matthew  Keughe.” 

answer. 

Enniscorthy,  June  22. 

“  Lieut. -gen.  Lake  cannot  at¬ 
tend  to  any  terms  offered  by  re¬ 
bels  in  arms  against  their  sove¬ 
reign.  While  they  continue  so, 
he  must  use  the  force  entrusted  to 
him  with  the  utmost  energy  for 
their  destruction. 

“  To  the  deluded  multitude  he 
promises  pardon,  on  their  deliver¬ 
ing  into  his  hands  their  leaders, 
surrendering  their  arms  and  re¬ 
turning  with  sincerity  to  their  al¬ 
legiance. 

(Signed)  G.  Lake,” 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford. 

London  Gazette,  June  30,  1798. 

Whitehall. 

Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  to  the 

Duke  of  Portland . 

Dublin- Castle,  June  25. 

((  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  honour  of  inclosing 
to  your  grace  the  copy  of  a  letter 
received  this  day  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  from  Major-general  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  and  a  return  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in 
the  attack  on  Vinegar-hill  and  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cornwallis.” 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Kilkenny,  June  24 , 
9  o'clock ,  P.  M. 

(i  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  23 d  inst.  X  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  rebels,  amounting  to 
several  thousands,  had  escaped 
from  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
formed  a  camp  at  Killymount,  and 
were  proceeding  to  Gore’s  Bridge, 
I  instantly  assembled  all  the  force 
I  could  collect,  and  marched  to¬ 
wards  them.  I  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  prevent  their  defeating  a 
detachment  at  that  place,  and  tak¬ 
ing  .24  men  of  the  Wexford  mili¬ 
tia  prisoners.  They  marched  off 
rapidly  towards  Leighlin.  The 
troops  from  thence,  consisting  of 
a  small  party  of  the  9  th  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Higgins, 
Lieut. -col.  Rochfort’s,  and  Capt. 
Cornwall’s  yeomanry,  killed  60  of 
them.  Night  coming  on,  I  could 
not  pursue  them  any  farther.  By 
the  position  they  took  up  near 
Sharkill,  I  conceived  their  inten¬ 
tions  were  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  colliers  at  Castlecomer.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  were  able  to 


move,  I  marched  with  900  men  to 
attack  them,  and  was  sorry  to 
find  they  had  burnt  the  whole 
town,  and  forced  the  soldiers,  who 
were  in  it  to  retire  before  my  ar¬ 
rival.  Having  cleared  the  town 
with  the  guns,  I  attacked  them  on 
all  sides  ;  about  400  were  killed, 
the  remainder  fled.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  priest  called 
Murphy,  and  their  numbers  were 
said  to  amount  to  5000.  Our  loss 
was  inconsiderable.  My  force 
consisted  of  the  "Wexford  and 
Wicklow  militia,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lord  Loftus  and  the  Hon. 
Col.  Howard.  The  dragoons  were 
commanded  by  Major  Donaldson 
of  the  9th  dragoons,  and  Major 
Barnard,  of  the  Romney  fencibles, 
with  several  yeomanry  corps  from 
this  county  and  Carlow,  who,  as 
well  as  the  other  troops,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  my  warmest  praise  for 
their  bravery  and  alertness,  on  this 
and  every  occasion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

C.  Asgill,  Maj.-gen.” 

London  Gazette,  July  3,  1798. 

Whitehall. 

Copies  of  Despatches  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Kilkenny,  June  26. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  Fearing  the  consequences  that 
must  result  from  allowing  the  re¬ 
bels  who  fled  from  WTexford  to 
remain  any  length  of  time  in  this 
country,  I  preferred  attacking 
them  with  a  small  number  of  men 
to  waiting  till  a  reinforcement  ar¬ 
rived.  My  force  amounted  to 
eleven  hundred  men.  The  rebels 
consisted  of  about  five  thousand. 
*  N  2 
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I  attacked  them  this  morning-  at 
six  o’clock,  in  their  position  at 
Kilconnel-hill,  near  Gore’s  Bridge, 
and  soon  defeated  them.  Their 
chief,  called  Murphy,  a  priest,  and 
upwards  of  one  thousand  men, 
were  killed.  Ten  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  and  two  swivels,  the  colours, 
and  quantities  of  ammunition, 
arms,  cattle,  &c.  were  taken  ;  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that 
some  soldiers  who  were  made 
prisoners  the  day  before,  and  who 
were  doomed  to  suffer  death,  were 
fortunately  released  by  our  troops. 

“  Our  loss  consisted  of  seven 
men  killed  and  wounded, — The 
remainder  of  the  rebels  were  pur¬ 
sued  into  the  county  of  Wexford, 
where  they  dispersed  in  different 
directions. 

“  I  feel  particularly  obliged  to 
major  Mathews,  of  the  Downshire 
militia,  who  at  a  short  notice,  and 
with  great  alacrity,  marched  with 
400  men  of  his  regiment,  and 
captain  Poole’s  and  captain  Gore’s 
yeomanry  corps,  from  Maryboro’, 
to  co-operate  with  me.  Lord 
Loftus  and  colonel  Ram,  of  the 
Wexford  militia;  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Howard,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Radcliffe,  of  the  Wicklow  ;  major 
Donaldson,  of  the  9  th  dragoons, 
wrho  commanded  the  cavalry,  as 
well  as  all  the  officers  and  privates, 
are  entitled  to  my  thanks  for  their 
spirited  exertions.  Nor  can  I 
withhold  the  praises  so  justly  due 
to  all  the  yeomanry  corps  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  occasion. 

“  I  also  beg  leave  to  mention 
my  aid-de-camp,  captain  Ogle, 
and  lieutenant  Higgins,  of  the  9th 
dragoons  who  has  acted  as  my 
brigade-major. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Charles  Asgill,  maj.-gen.” 
Lord  Viscount  Castlcreagh,  §c. 


Dublin,  June  25„ 

w  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  grace,  that  this  day  advices 
were  received  from  lieutenant 
Gardner,  of  the  Antrim  militia, 
dated  from  Baltinglass,  the  26th 
instant,  which  state,  that  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  very 
large  body  of  rebels  attacked 
his  post  at  Hacketstown.  They 
were  in  number  many  thousands. 
Lieutenant  Gardner’s  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  50  Upper  Talbotstown, 
and  24  Shebagh  cavalry,  50  of  the 
Antrim  regiment,  46  Hacketstown, 
and  30  Coolattin  yeomen  infantry. 
He  at  first  took  an  advantageous 
situation  in  front  of  the  town  ;  but 
after  a  few  shots  without  effect, 
the  rebels  filed  off  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  surround  him.  He  then 
retreated  into  the  town  to  defend 
the  barracks.  A  contest  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  flames,  for 
near  nine  hours,  for  the  rebels 
set  fire  to  the  town.  They  were 
at  last  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss ;  many  dead  were  found  in 
the  streets  and  ditches,  and  30 
cart-loads  of  killed  and  wounded 
were  carried  off  in  their  retreat. 

“  Lieutenant  Gardner  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  gallantry 
of  his  whole  detachment.  He 
particularly  praises  lieutenant 
Rowan,  of  the  Antrim,  captain 
Hume,  of  the  Upper  Talbotstown 
cavalry,  captain  and  Lieutenant 
Charnley,  of  the  Coolattin,  lieu¬ 
tenants  Saul  and  Thomas  of  the 
Hacketstown  cavalry,  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  Bradbelt  and  Taylor  of 
the  Shebagh  cavalry ;  and  he 
strongly  mentions  the  good  con¬ 
duct  of  serjeant  Nixon,  of  the  An¬ 
trim  regiment. 

“  He  severely  laments  the  loss 
of  a  good  officer,  captain  Hardy, 
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of  the  Hacketstown  yeoman  in¬ 
fantry,  who  fell  early  in  the  action. 
His  other  loss  consists  of  ten  pri¬ 
vates  killed,  and  one  serjeant,  and 
19  privates  wounded. 

“  I  enclose  to  your  grace  a  far¬ 
ther  account  of  the  action  near 
Gore’s  Bridge,  and  a  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  which  has 
been  received  from  major-general 
Sir  Charles  Asgill. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Cornwallis.” 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
fyc. 

Kilkenny,  June  27. 
“My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you 
enclosed  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  action  with  the 
rebels  at  Kilconnel-hill,  on  the 
26  th  of  June,  and  a  return  of  the 
ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.  &c. 
taken  on  that  day.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  every 
thing  they  possessed  has  fallen 
into  our  hands,  and,  from  subse¬ 
quent  accounts,  the  loss  they  sus¬ 
tained  was  much  greater  than  I 
had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you 
in  my  former  despatch.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  this  victory  will  re¬ 
store  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
Carlow  to  peace  and  tranquillity. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Charles  Asgill,  maj. -gen.” 
Right  Honourable  Viscount  Vas¬ 
tier  eagh. 

Return  of  Ordnance,  Colours,  and 
Ammunition  taken. 

One  colour,  five  four-pounders, 
five  one-pounders,  four  swivels,  a 
few  guns,  and  a  number  of  pikes, 
which  were  destroyed  as  soon  as 
taken.  A  number  of  shot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  with  a  quantity  of 
lead  and  moulds. 
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Return  of  Stores  taken  : 

Black  cattle  .  .  .  170 

Sheep  .....  100 

Horses  ....  700 


Total  .  970 


Also  a  vast  quantity  of  bedding, 
blanketing,  and  wearing  apparel. 

J.  Lewis  Higgins, 
Lieutenant  of  9th  Dragoons, 
Acting  Brigade-Major. 


The  following  are  the  official  Notes 
respecting  the  Arrival,  &c.  of 
the  French  troops  in  Ireland. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  26. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  think  it  right  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  by  official  ac¬ 
counts  received  this  morning  from 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  it 
appears,  that  three  French  fri¬ 
gates,  unaccompanied  by  any 
transports,  appeared  in  the  bay  of 
Killala,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d. 
instant,  and  landed  about  seven 
hundred  men,  wrho  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Killala,  and  made  a  small  party  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  fencible  re¬ 
giment,  consisting  of  an  officer 
and  twenty  men,  and  some  yeo¬ 
men,  prisoners  :  a  large  force  was 
collected  from  different  quarters, 
and  every  necessary  preparation 
made  for  attacking  the  enemy. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
lord,  your  lordship’s  most  obe¬ 
dient  humble  servant, 

“  (Signed)  Portland.” 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

(A  true  Copy,  for  Lloyd’s. ) 

(Signed)  Anderson,  Mayor. 
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Dublin  Castle ,  Aug.  29,  1798. 
“  Sir, 

“  In  the  absence  of  my  lord- 
lieutenant,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  bis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that 
early  on  the  27th  instant  the 
French  attacked  lieutenant-general 
Lake,  in  a  position  he  had  taken 
at  Castlebar,  before  his  forces 
were  collected,  and  compelled  him 
to  retiie.  The  lieutenant-general 
reports,  that  his  loss  of  men  is 
not  considerable,  but  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  appears,  by 
a  letter  I  have  received  this  day 
from  my  lord-lieutenant,  that  the 
French  have  advanced  upon 
Tuam.  His  Excellency  was  as¬ 
sembling  forces  at  Athlone.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

“  Castlereagh.” 
William  Wickham,  Esq.  8$c.  SfC.  fyc. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  30,  1798. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in¬ 
form  your  lordship,  that  des¬ 
patches  have  been  received  at 
Dublin  Castle^  from  major-general 
Hutchinson,  dated  Castlebar,  the 
25th  instant,  which  state,  that  the 
French  troops  who  disembarked 
at  Killala,  had  not  attempted  to 
march  into  the  country,  nor  had 
they  been  joined  by  any  number 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the 
major-general  was  proceeding  to 
act  against  the  enemy  with  the 
king’s  troops,  who  were  receiving 
every  assistance  from  the  people 
of  the  country. 

“  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
major-general’s  dispatches,  the 
lord-lieutenant  had  left  Dublin, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army. 


“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
lord,  your  lordship’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

“  (Signed)  Portland.” 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
September  14,  1798. 

Whitehall,  September  14. 
Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Camp ,  near  St.  Johns  Town, 
Sept.  8. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  When  I  wrote  to  your  grace 
on  the  5  th.  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  enemy’s 
movement  to  Drumahain,  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  march  to 
the  north ;  and  it  was  natural  to 
suppose,  that  they  might  hope 
that  a  French  force  would  get 
into  some  of  the  bays  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ;  without  a  succour 
of  which  kind  every  point  of  di¬ 
rection  for  their  march  seemed 
equally  desperate. 

“  I  received,  however,  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
accounts  from  lieutenant-general 
Lake,  that  they  had  turned  to 
their  right  to  Drumkeirn,  and  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  go  to  Boyle, 
or  Carrick  on  Shannon ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  I  hastened 
the  march  of  the  troops,  under  my 
immediate  command,  in  order  to 
arrive  before  the  enemy  at  Car¬ 
rick,  and  directed  major-general 
Moore,  who  was  at  Tubercurry, 
to  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of 
the  enemy’s  movement  to  Boyle. 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Carrick,  I 
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found  that  the  enemy  had  passed 
the  Shannon,  at  Balintra,  where 
they  attempted  to  destroy  the 
bridge ;  but  lieutenant-general 
Lake  followed  them  so  closely, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  effect  it. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
felt  pretty  confident  that  one  more 
march  would  bring  this  disagree¬ 
able  warfare  to  a  conclusion  ;  and 
having  obtained  satisfactory  infor¬ 
mation,  that  the  enemy  had  halted 
for  the  night  at  Cloone,  I  moved, 
with  the  troops  at  Carrick,  at  ten 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th.  to 
Mohill,  and  directed  lieutenant- 
general  Lake  to  proceed  at  the 
same  time  to  Cloone,  which  is 
about  three  miles  from  Mohill ; 
by  which  movement  I  should  be 
able  either  to  join  with  lieutenant- 
general  Lake  in  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  if  they  should  remain  at 
Cloone,  or  to  intercept  their  re¬ 
treat,  if  they  should  (as  it  was 
most  probable)  retire  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  our  army. 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Mohill,  soon 
after  day-break,  I  found  that  the 
enemy  had  begun  to  move  to¬ 
wards  Graliard ;  I  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  all  possible  expedi¬ 
tion  to  this  place,  through  which 
I  was  assured,  on  account  of  a 
broken  bridge,  that  the  enemy 
must  pass  in  their  way  to  Gra- 
nard,  and  directed  lieutenant- 
general  Lake  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
rear,  and  impede  their  march  as 
much  as  possible,  without  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  his  corps  into 
action.  Lieutenant-general  Lake 
performed  this  service  with  his 
usual  attention  and  ability;  and 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  have 
just  received  from  him  will  explain 
the  circumstances  which  produced 


the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
enemy’s  army. 

“  The  copy  of  my  orders,  which 
I  enclose,  will  show  how  much 
reason  I  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  exertions  of  my  troops  ;  and  I 
request  that  your  grace  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  his  majesty,  that 
I  have  received  the  greatest  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  general  and  staff 
officers  who  have  served  with  the 

armv. 

%/ 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  Cornwallis.” 

P,  S.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
the  wounds  of  lieutenant  Stephens, 
of  the  carabineers,  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  they  had  been  re¬ 
ported. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  fyc. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant-General 
Lake,  to  Captain  Taylor,  private 
Secretary  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  dated  Camp, 
near  Ballinamuck,  September  8. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  his 
excellency  the  lord-lieutenant, 
that  finding,  upon  my  arrival  at 
Ballaghy,  that  the  French  army 
had  passed  that  place  from  Cas¬ 
tlebar,  I  immediately  followed 
them,  to  watch  their  motions. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Crawfurd,  who 
commanded  my  advanced  corps, 
composed  of  detachments  of 
Hompesch’s  and  the  first  fencible 
cavalry,  by  great  vigilance  and 
activity,  hung  so  close  upon  their 
rear,  that  they  could  not  escape 
from  me,  although  they  drove  the 
country,  and  carried  with  them  all 
the  horses. 

“  After  four  days  and  nights 


j 
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most  severe  marching,  my  co¬ 
lumn,  consisting  of  the  carabi¬ 
neers,  detachments  of  the  23d 
light  dragoons,  the  first  fencible 
light  dragoons,  and  the  Roxburgh 
fencible  dragoons,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  colonel  Sir  Thomas 
Chapman, lieutenant-colonel  Max¬ 
well,  earl  of  Roden,  and  captain 
Kerr,  the  third  battalion  of  light 
infantry,  the  Armagh,  and  part  of 
the  Kerry  militia,  the  Reay,  Nor¬ 
thampton,  and  prince  of  Wales’s 
fencible  regiment  of  infantry,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Innes,  of  the  64th  regi¬ 
ment,  lord  viscount  Gosford,  earl 
of  Glandore,  major  Ross,  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Bulkeley,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Macartney,  arrived 
at  Cloone,  about  seven  o’clock 
this  morning,  where,  having  re¬ 
ceived  directions  to  follow  the 
enemy  on  the  same  line,  whilst 
his  excellency  moved  by  the  lower 
road,  to  intercept  them,  I  ad¬ 
vanced,  having  previously  de¬ 
tached  the  Monaghan  light  com¬ 
pany,  mounted  behind  dragoons, 
to  harass  their  rear. 

“  Lieutenant-colonel  Crawfurd, 
on  coming  up  with  the  French 
rear-guard  summoned  them  to 
surrender ;  but  as  they  did  not 
attend  to  his  summons,  he  attacked 
them,  upon,  which  upwards  of  200 
French  infantry  threw  down  their 
arms :  under  the  idea  that  the 
rest  of  the  corps  would  do  the 
same  thing,  captain  Packenham, 
lieutenant-general  of  ordnance, 
and  major-general  Cradock,  rode 
up  to  them.  The  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  instantly  commenced  a  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  which 
wounded  general  Craddock  ;  upon 
which  1  ordered  up  the  third  bat¬ 
talion  of  light  infantry,  under  the 


command  of  lieutenant- colonel 
Innes,  and  commenced  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy’s  position.  The 
action  lasted  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  when  the  remainder  of  the 
column  making  its  appearance,  the 
French  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  rebels,  who  fled  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  suffered  severely. 

“  The  conduct  of  the  cavalry 
was  highly  conspicuous.  The 
third  light  battalion,  and  part  of 
the  Armagh  militia  (the  only  in¬ 
fantry  that  were  engaged),  be¬ 
haved  most  gallantly,  and  deserve 
my  warmest  praise.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Innes’s  spirit  and  judg¬ 
ment  contributed  much  to  our 
success. 

“  To  brigadier-general  Taylor 
I  have  to  return  my  most  sincere 
thanks,  for  his  great  exertions 
and  assistance,  particularly  on  this 
day ;  also  to  Lord  Roden,  Sir 
Thomas  Chapman,  major  Kerr, 
and  captain  Ferguson,  whose  ex¬ 
ample  contributed  much  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  troops.  I  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Maxwell,  major  Packenham, 
and  captain  Kerr,  whose  conduct 
was  equally  meritorious;  and  I 
feel  infinitely  thankful  to  all  the 
commanding  officers  of  corps, 
who,  during  so  fatiguing  a  march, 
encouraged  their  men  to  bear  it 
with  unremitting  perseverance. 

“To  captain  Packenham,  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Clinton  (who  came 
to  me  with  orders  from  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis),  and  major-general  Crad¬ 
dock  (who  joined  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing),  I  am  highly  indebted  for 
their  spirited  support  ;  the  latter, 
though  early  wounded,  would  not 
retire  from  the  field  during  the 
action. 

“  I  acknowledge,  with  gratitude, 
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the  zeal  and  activity  displayed,  on 
all  occasions,  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Meade,  Major  Hardy  (assistant- 
quarter-master-general),  captains 
Taylor  and  Eustace,  of  the  engi¬ 
neers,  captain  Nicholson,  and  my 
other  aid-de-camps. 

“  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter 
without  expressing  how  much  our 
success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Crawfurd  ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  him  as  a  most  de¬ 
serving  officer. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  G.  Lake.” 

General  Orders. 

He  ad- quarters,  near  St.  John’s 
Town,  September  9. 

Lord  Cornwallis  cannot  too 
much  applaud  the  zeal  and  spirit 
which  have  been  manifested  by 
the  army  from  the  commencement 
of  the  operations  against  the  in¬ 
vading  enemy,  until  the  surrender 
of  the  French  forces. 

The  perseverance  with  which 
the  soldiers  supported  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  marches,  which  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
very  active  enemy,  does  them  the 
greatest  credit ;  and  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  heartily  congratulates  them 
on  the  happy  issue  of  their  meri¬ 
torious  exertions. 

The  corps  of  yeomanry,  in  the 
whole  country  through  which  the 
army  has  passed,  have  rendered 
the  greatest  services,  and  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  entitled  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
from  their  not  having  tarnished 
that  courage  and  loyalty  which 
they  displayed  in  the  cause  of 
their  king  and  country,  by  any 


act  of  wanton  cruelty  towards 
their  deluded  fellow-subjects. 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  of  the  King’s 
Forces  at  the  Battle  of  Ballina- 
muck,  September  8. 

Officers,  1  wounded ;  privates, 
3  killed,  12  wounded,  3  missing; 
horses,  11  killed,  1  wounded,  8 
missing. 

Ordnance,  Arms,  and  Ammunition 
taken. 

3  light  French  4-pounders;  5 
ditto  ammunition-waggons,  near¬ 
ly  full  of  made-up  ammunition  ; 

1  ditto  tumbril,  700  stand  of  arms, 
with  belts  and  pouches,  and  agreat 
number  of  pikes. 

Officers  wounded,  lieutenant 
Stephens,  of  the  carabineers. 

Returns  of  the  French  Army 
taken  Prisoners,  at  the  Battle 
of  Ballinamuck,  September  8. 

General  and  other  officers  .  96 

Non-commissioned  officers  I  „.n 
and  soldiers  J  ° 

Horses,  about  .  .  .  ...  .100 

N.  B.  Ninety-six  rebels  taken, 
three  of  them  called  general  offi¬ 
cers,  by  the  names  of  Roach, 
Blake,  and  Teeling. 

The  enemy,  in  their  re¬ 
treat  before  the  troops  under  my 
command,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  former 
actions  wdth  his  majesty’s  forces. 

G.  Lake,  Lieut-Gen. 

Names  of  the  principal  Officers  of 
the  French  Force,  taken  at  the 
Battle  of  Ballinamuck,  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 
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Humbert — general  en  chef. 
Sarazin — general  de  division. 
Fontaine — general  de  brigade. 
Laserure — chef  de  brigade  attache 


a  l’etat-major. 

Dufour — ditto. 

Autly — chef  de  bataillon. 
Demanche — ditto. 

Toussaint — ditto 
Babin — ditto. 

Silbermon — ditto. 

Menou — commissaire  ordonateur. 
Brillier — commissaire  de  guerre. 
Thibault— payeur. 

Puton — aid-de-camp. 

Framair — ditto. 

Moreau — capitaine  waguemestre- 
general 

Ardouin — chef  de  brigade. 

Serve — chef  de  bataillon. 

Hais — ditto. 

Mauchaud — ditto. 

Trand, 


Bassonnet 


,1 


officers  de  sante. 


Recapitulation. 


Sous-officers 

•  •  • 

96 

Grenadiers  . 

•  M  • 

78 

Fusiliers  . 

•  •  • 

440 

Carabiniers  . 

•  •  • 

33 

Chasseurs 

•  •  • 

60 

Canonniers  . 

•  •  • 

41 

Total  . 

748 

Officiers  96 


844 

Certifie  par  le  chef  de  brigade, 

P.  Ardouin. 


The  Trial  of  James  O’Coigley, 
otherwise  called  J ames  Quigley, 
otherwise  called  James  John 
Finey,  Arthur  O’Connor,  Esq. 
John  Binns,  John  Allen,  and 
Jeremiah  Leary,  for  High 
Treason. 


On  the  10th  of  April  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Commission  was  opened  at 
Maidstone. — Present;  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Romney,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County ;  the 
Honourable  Sir  Francis  Buller, 
Bart.  ;  and  the  Honourable  John 
Heath,  Esq.  two  of  the  Justices  of 
his  Majesty’s  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  After  which  the  Court 
adjourned  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  the  Court 
met,  pursuant  to  adjournment; 
the  Sheriff  delivered  in  the  pannel 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  which  was 
called  over,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  sworn. 

THE  GRAND  JURY. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Gregory  Shaw,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Geary,  Bart. 

Charles  Townsend,  Esq. 

Henry  Oxendon,  Esq. 

William  Hammond,  Esq. 

George  Polhiil,  Esq. 

Nicholas  Roundhead  Toke,  Esq. 
Lewis  Gage,  Esq.  junior. 

Edward  Austen,  Esq. 

George  Grote,  Esq. 

George  Children,  Esq. 

Francis  Motley  Austen,  Esq. 
Edward  Hussey,  Esq. 

John  Larkin,  Esq. 

Thomas  Brett,  Esq. 

Edward  Peach,  Esq. 

Flenry  Woodgate,  Esq. 

William  Francis  Woodgate,  Esq. 
James  Chapman,  Esq. 

George  Smith,  Esq. 

George  Talbot  Hatley  Foote,  Esq. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

As  we  are  convened  here  under 
a  commission  which  his  Majesty 
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lias  been  pleased  to  direct  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  an  Assize,  it 
may  naturally  be  expected,  that  I 
should  say  something  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  our  being  thus  assem¬ 
bled.  To  enable  me  to  do  that,  I 
have  no  guide  but  the  commissions 
which  I  bear,  for  no  depositions 
are  returned  here  according  to 
the  universal  practice  of  an  assize. 
Probably  that  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance,  that  indictments  for 
treason  are  usually  prepared  by 
the  immediate  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  not  by  the  officers  of 
this  court.  In  many  cases  a  dif¬ 
ferent  practice  might  be  useful, 
because  it  is  as  material  in  treason 
as  in  felony,  that  the  court  should 
be  enabled  to  point  out  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  the  leading  features 
of  the  cases  which  are  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  and  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  most 
essential  for  them  to  apply  their 
attention,  when  they  consider  the 
effect  and  bearing  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  brought  before 
them. 

At  present,  I  know  not  any 
of  the  circumstances  which  are 
likely  to  be  adduced  against  the 
prisoners,  and  therefore  I  can  only 
deliver  the  law  to  you  in  general 
terms,  as  I  find  it  laid  down  in 
our  books,  with  the  hope  that 
some  observations  or  other  may 
be  useful  to  you  in  the  inquiries 
which  you  will  have  to  make.  If 
they  should  be  found  not  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  cases  brought  before 
you,  and  any  questions  should 
arise  on  which  you  may  be  desi¬ 
rous  of  obtaining  information,  the 
court  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
give  you  every  assistance  in  its 
power. 
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From  the  commissions  we 
learn  that  our  enquiries  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  crimes  of  high 
treason,  and  misprision  of  treason. 
It  was  the  happiness  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  considerable  series  of 
years,  to  be  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  crime  of  treason,  until 
the  new  principles  and  opinions 
which  have  been  adopted  in 
France,  unfortunately  misled  the 
minds  of  many  unthinking  people, 
and  also  furnished  the  discontented 
of  this  country  with  what  they 
thought  the  probable  means  of 
subverting  our  existing  laws  and 
constitution,  and  introducing  the 
system  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
which  has  fatally  prevailed  there. 
Powerful  as  these  opinions  have 
been  in  their  effect  in  France,  they 
cannot  make  way  with  the  consi¬ 
derate  part  of  this  country  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  would  destroy  a  con¬ 
stitution,  under  which  experience 
has  shewn  that  men  may  live  hap¬ 
pily  if  they  please ;  and  they 
would  establish  nothing  in  its 
room  which  can  secure  the  free¬ 
dom,  the  liberty,  or  the  property 
of  the  members  of  the  community. 

In  our  present  state  we  have 
no  danger  to  fear  from  the  power 
of  the  supreme  magistrate ;  he 
must  on  all  occasions  act  by  the 
advice  or  intervention  of  others, 
who  can  derive  no  authority  from 
him  which  the  laws  do  not  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  responsible  for 
the  advice  they  afford,  and 
punishable  for  the  evil  counsel 
they  may  give.  No  law  can 
be  made  here  to  which  the 
legislature  themselves  will  not  be 
equally  liable  with  every  other 
subject ;  and  no  better  security 
can  be  devised  against  oppressive 
laws,  than  the  certainty  that  if 
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they  be  so,  their  makers  will  suf¬ 
fer  by  them. 

There  is  not  in  this  country 
one  law  by  which  the  rich  are 
governed,  and  another  for  the 
poor.  No  man  has  justice  meted 
out  to  him  by  a  different  mea¬ 
sure,  on  account  of  his  rank  and 
fortune,  from  what  would  be  done 
if  he  were  destitute  of  both. 
Every  invasion  of  property  is 
judged  of  by  the  same  rule;  every 
injury  is  compensated  in  the  same 
way,  and  every  crime  is  restrain¬ 
ed  by  the  same  punishment,  be 
the  condition  of  the  offender 
what  it  may.  It  is  in  this  alone 
that  true  equality  can  exist  in 
society.  Different  degrees  are 
necessary  for  every  government, 
and  greater  talents  and  industry 
will  in  the  course  of  things  give 
one  man  a  superiority  over  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  without  some  distinc¬ 
tion  of  rank,  the  magistrate  wrould 
want  authority ;  virtue  would  be 
without  one  of  its  strongest  in¬ 
centives,  and  the  prudent  and  in¬ 
dustrious  would  remain  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  idle  and  dissipated. 

If  this  be  a  fair  description  of 
the  advantages  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  thought  impossible 
that  any  number  of  persons  in 
this  country  should  wish  to  adopt  * 
any  other  form  of  government. 
But  it  is  the  observation  of  a 
very  wise  man,  that  “  he  who 
goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi¬ 
tude  that  they  are  not  so  well 
governed  as  they  ought  to  be, 
shall  never  want  attentive  and 
favorable  hearers,  because  they 
know  the  manifold  defects  to 
which  every  kind  of  regimen  is 
subject ;  but  the  secret  lets  and 
difficulties  which  in  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  innumerable  and  m- 


evitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily 
the  judgment  to  consider.” 

Among  the  unthinking  and 
those  who  do  not  take  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  subject,  much 
mischief  may  be  done  by  artful 
and  designing  men,  who  aggra¬ 
vate  the  defects  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  dwell  only  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  others,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  imperfections  of 
human  wisdom,  require  unerring 
conduct  from  their  Governors,  im- 
putting  every  mischief  of  chance 
to  ill  design  and  corruption  ;  and 
as  a  correction  of  all  those  evils, 
they  teach  the  people  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  be  in  their 
hands.  They  whom  this  latter 
argument  may  allure,  would  do  wrell 
to  consider,  whether  any  change 
of  government  would  really  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  of  the  body  of 
the  people.  The  actual  exercise 
of  powTer  must  from  its  nature  be 
vested  in  a  few ;  it  may  shift 
where  there  is  no  monarchy,  from 
the  hands  of  one  contending  party 
to  those  of  another  ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  must  remain  as  they 
are,  employed  at  the  plough,  the 
anvil,  or  the  loom,  or  in  some  oc¬ 
cupation  which  will  afford  a  main¬ 
tenance  and  support.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  which  prevents  men  of  abi¬ 
lities,  equal  to  great  situations, 
from  obtaining  in  this  country  the 
highest  offices  and  honors,  of 
which  the  instances  are  numerous 
in  every  department. 

But  as  no  state  can  gratify  the 
ambition  and  viewTs  of  every  one, 
wdio  may  feel  his  fortune  wearing 
away,  think  his  merit  neglected, 
or  his  abilities  employed  on  sub¬ 
jects  below  them ;  men  of  this 
description  will  look  for  times  of 
trouble  and  confusion,  as  afford- 
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ing  them  opportunities  which  in 
the  regular  course  of  settled  go¬ 
vernment  cannot  arise;  when  they 
may  obtain  in  a  day,  what  no 
length  of  labour  could  have  pro¬ 
cured  without  the  assistance  of 
chance  ;  when  they  may  rise  to 
sudden  elevation  by  the  downfall 
of  others  ;  and  when  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  misery  of  their  country,  they 
may  by  possibility  advance  their 
own  private  interest.  To  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  such 
restless  and  turbulent  spirits,  the 
common  law  and  the  statute  law 
of  the  land  have  made  various 
provisions,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  code  of  criminal  law,  relating 
to  High  Treason,  is  to  be  found. 

The  learned  Judge  here  en¬ 
tered  into  a  brief  and  perspicuous 
detail  of  the  various  offences  which 
come  under  the  denomination  of 
treason,  particularly  those  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  statute  of  the  25th 
of  Edward  III.  the  Act  of  the 
3 3rd  of  the  present  King’s  reign, 
chap.  37.  and  an  Act  of  the  36th 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  concluded  thus: 

“  Gentlemen,  If  these  observa¬ 
tions  should  in  any  degree  tend 
to  afford  you  relief  or  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  your  enqui¬ 
ries,  the  end  and  object  of  them 
will  be  fully  answered  :  and  if 
they  do  not,  I  hope  I  have  not 
occupied  any  inordinate  portion 
of  your  time.” 

On  the  same  day,  the  Grand 
Jury  returned  a  true  Bill  against 
the  Prisoners.  On  the  28th  of 
April,  at  the  request  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  Mr.  Plumer  was  assigned 
as  Counsel  for  James  O’Coigley 
and  Arthur  O’Connor,  and  Mr. 
Dallas  as  Counsel  for  all  the  pri¬ 
soners.  The  Court  then  ad¬ 
journed. 
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On  Monday,  April  the  30th, 
the  Court  met  according  to  ad¬ 
journment,  present — The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Romney,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Francis,  Buller,  Bart,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Heath,  Esq.  two  of 
the  Justices  of  his  Majesty’s  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  Sir  Soulden 
Laurence,  Knt.  one  of  the  Jus¬ 
tices  of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  ;  and  Samuel  Shep¬ 
herd,  Escp  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Serjeants  at  Law. 

The  prisoners  being  set  to  the 
bar,  Mr.  Plumer,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  O’Coigley, 
insisted  that  neither  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  ought  to  answer  the  in¬ 
dictment,  because,  the  copy  re¬ 
quired  to  be  delivered  to  them 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  differed  in 
several  instances  from  the  origi¬ 
nal.  He  pointed  out  two  very 
trifling  inaccuracies,  adding,  that 
his  reason  for  taking  the  objec¬ 
tion  was,  because  the  prisoners 
were  really  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon  their  defence,  and  that  if 
the  objection  was  over-ruled,  he 
should  apply  to  the  Court  to 
grant  further  time.  He  would 
shew  the  affidavits  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  and  trust  to  his  can¬ 
dor  for  postponing  the  trials  after 
he  had  seen  them.  A  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued  between  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Plumer,  and  Mr. 
Dallas,  which  ended  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  postpone  the  trials,  pro¬ 
vided  the  prisoners  waived  all 
objections  to  form  in  the  copies 
of  the  indictment.  The  Court 
was  accordingly  adjourned  till 
Monday  the  21st  of  May. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  Court 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
the  persons  summoned  as  jurors 
were  called.  The  crown  chal¬ 
lenged  twenty-five,  and  the  pri- 
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soners  the  full  number  allowed 
by  law.  Three  hours  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  the  jury  was  chosen, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  this 
time  was  taken  up  in  challenging 
persons  “  with  cause”  and  pro¬ 
ducing  evidence  to  shew  that  they 
had  used  strong  expressions  against 
the  prisoners.  Some  of  these  chal¬ 
lenges  were  admitted,  and  others 
refused.  The  J ury  was  composed 
of  the  following  persons  ; 

Charles  Haskins. 

William  Small. 

William  Crouk. 

Richard  Ray. 

James  Chappie. 

Michael  Saxby. 

Silas  Newman. 

Isaac  Tomlyn. 

Thomas  Henham. 

Walter  Barton. 

John  Miller. 

John  Simmons. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Abbott.  . 

The  Attorney-General  then  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Court  and  Jury,  and 
after  some  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions,  proceeded  to  detail  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  were  to  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  evidence  as  follow. 

“  You  will  find,  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27  th  of  February, 
the  prisoners  O’Coigley,  Allen, 
and  Leary,  came  from  Whitsta- 
ble  to  the  King’s-head,  Margate. 
O’Coigley  under  the  name  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Jones,  Allen  as  his  servant, 
which  he  is  not,  and  Leary,  the 
servant  of  O’Connor,  to  be  in  rea¬ 
diness  for  the  arrival  of  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Soon  after  they  had  reached 
the  King’s  Head,  O’Connor  ac¬ 
cordingly  arrived  with  the  pri¬ 
soner  Binns ;  the  former  bear¬ 
ing  the  appellation  of  Colonel 
Morris,  the  latter  calling  himself 


by  the  name  of  Williams.  Under 
these  feigned  names,  the  whole 
party  continued  the  remainder  of 
that  day  and  the  night  following 
at  the  King’s  Head.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  morning  they  were 
arrested  by  the  two  officers,  Fu~ 
gion  and  Revett.  Mr.  O’Coigley 
was  then  sitting  in  a  room  at 
breakfast,  and  upon  a  chair  in 
that  room  hung  a  great-coat,  the 
pocket  of  which  contained  the 
black  leather  pocket-book  which 
I  now  have  in  my  hand.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  prisoners  w-ere 
taken  into  custody,  the  officers 
seized  all  the  baggage  they  had 
with  them,  consisting  of  deal  boxes, 
portmanteaus,  mahogany  boxes, 
leather  cases,  and  other  matters 
of  that  sort,  which  will  be  brought 
before  you,  and  I  need  not  there¬ 
fore  particularly  describe.  This 
large  quantity  of  luggage  the 
pri  soners  O'Coigley,  Allen,  and 
Leary,  had  brought  with  them 
to  the  inn  the  preceding  evening 
in  a  cart,  driven  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Thomsett,  who  will  be 
produced  in  evidence.  O’Con¬ 
nor  and  Binns  brought  no  lug- 
gage,  but  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cart  were  placed  under 
the  especial  care  of  Allen  and 
Leary  as  the  servants  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  Colonel  Morris  and  Capt. 
Jones. 

After  all  the  circumstances  I 
have  stated  respecting  this  bag¬ 
gage,  and  the  meeting  of  the  par¬ 
ties  at  the  inn,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  to  all  appearance  the 
prisoners  were  well  known  to  each 
other ;  but  upon  their  apprehen¬ 
sion  you  will  find  that  they  posi¬ 
tively  denied  all  knowledge  of 
each  other,  and  affirmed  that  no 
article  of  the  aforesaid  luggage 
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every  individual  of  which  stre¬ 
nuously  denied  any  acquaintance 
with  its  contents. 

The  course  of  narrative  which 
I  am  now  pursuing,  brings  me  to 
a  paper  found  in  this  pocket- 
book,  which  it  will  be  proved  to 
you  belonged  to  the  prisoner 
O’Coigley.  It  is  indispensible 
that  this  paper  should  be  read  to 
you :  it  is  addressed  thus,  “  The 
Secret  Committee  of  England 
to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France.” 

“  Citizen  Directors — We  are 
called  together  on  the  wing  of  the 
moment  to  communicate  to  you 
our  sentiments.  The  citizen  who 
now  presents  them  to  you,  and 
who  w'as  the  bearer  of  them  be¬ 
fore,  having  but  a  few  hours  to 
remain  in  town,  expect  not  a  la¬ 
boured  address  from  us,  but  plain¬ 
ness  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
.  Republicans. 

“  Affairs  are  now  drawing  to  a 
great  and  aw  ful  crisis  :  tyranny, 
shaken  to  its  basis,  seems  about 
to  be  buried  in  its  own  ruins. 
With  the  tyranny  of  England,  that 
of  all  Europe  must  fall :  haste 
then,  great  nation  !  pour  forth  thy 
gigantic  force ;  let  the  base  despot 
feel  the  avenging  stroke,  and  let 
one  oppressed  nation  carol  forth 
the  praises  of  France  at  the  altar 
of  liberty.  W e  saw,  with  rapture, 
your  proclamations.  They  met 
our  warmest  wishes,  and  remove 
doubts  from  the  minds  of  mil¬ 
lions.  Go  on,  Englishmen  will 
be  ready  to  second  your  efforts. 
The  system  of  borrowing,  which 
has  hitherto  enabled  our  tyrants  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  a  whole  world, 
is  at  an  end :  they  have  tried  to 
raise  a  kind  of  forced  loan,  *  (i.  e. 
the  voluntary  contributions,’)  it 


has  failed.  Every  tax  diminishes 
that  revenue  it  was  intended  to 
augment,  and  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  produce  almost  nothing. 
The  aristocracy  pay  their  taxes 
under  that  mask  ;  the  poor  work¬ 
men,  in  large  manufactories,  have 
been  forced  to  contribute,  under 
the  threat  of  being  turned  out  of 
employ.  Even  the  army  have 
been  called  on  to  give  a  portion 
of  their  pay  to  carry  on  the  wmr  ; 
by  far  the  greatest  part  have  pe¬ 
remptorily  refused  to  contribute 
to  so  base  a  purpose ;  and  the 
few  who  have  complied  have  in 
general  been  cajoled,  or  reluc¬ 
tantly  compelled  to  it. 

“  Englishmen  are  no  longer  blind 
to  their  most  sacred  claims ;  no  lon¬ 
ger  are  they  the  dupes  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  constitution ;  every  day  they 
see  themselves  bereft  of  some 
part  of  the  poor  fragment  of  de¬ 
mocracy  they  have  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed  ;  and  they  find,  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  possess  a  Constitution,  they 
must  make  one.  Parliamentary 
declaimers  have  been  the  bane  of 
our  freedom,  national  plunder  w  as 
the  object  of  every  faction,  and 
it  was  the  interest  of  each  to  keep 
the  people  in  the  dark ;  but  the 
delusion  is  past,  the  government 
has  pulled  off  its  disguise,  and 
the  very  men,  who,  under  the 
semblance  of  moderate  reform, 
only  wish  to  climb  into  powder, 
are  now  glad  to  fall  into  the  ranks 
of  the  people.  Yes,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  ranks,  and  there 
they  must  for  ever  remain,  for 
Englishmen  can  never  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  them. 

“  Already  ,have  the  English 
fraternized  with  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  and  a  delegate  from  each 
now  sits  with  us.  The  sacred 
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flame  of  liberty  is  rekindled,  the 
holy  obligation  of  brotherhood  is 
received  with  enthusiasm ;  even 
in  the  fleets  and  armies  it  makes 
some  progress  :  disaffection  pre¬ 
vails  in  both,  and  united  Britain 
burns  to  burst  her  chains. 

“  Fortunately  we  have  no  lea¬ 
der.  Avarice  and  cowardice  have 
pervaded  the  rich,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  the  less  united :  some 
few  of  the  opulent,  have  indeed, 
by  speeches,  professed  themselves 
the  friends  of  democracy,  but  they 
have  not  acted,  they  have  consi¬ 
dered  themselves  as  distinct  from 
the  people,  and  the  people  will  in 
its  turn  consider  their  claim  to  its 
favour  as  unjust  and  frivolous. 
They  wish,  perhaps,  to  place  us 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  that, 
unsupported  by  the  wealth  they 
enjoy,  we  may  perish  ;  when  they 
may  hope  to  rise  upon  our  ruin  : 
but  let  them  be  told,  though  we 
may  fall  through  their  criminal 
neglect,  they  can  never  hope  to 
rule  ;  and  that  Englishmen,  once 
free,  will  not  submit  to  a  few  po¬ 
litical  impostors. 

“  United  as  we  are,  we  only 
wait  with  impatience  to  see  the  hero 
of  Italy,  and  the  brave  veterans 
of  the  Great  nation  ;  myriads  will 
hail  their  arrival  with  shouts  of 
joy,  they  will  soon  finish  the  glo¬ 
rious  campaign,  tyranny  will  va¬ 
nish  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and,  crowned  with  laurel,  the  in¬ 
vincible  army  of  France  will  re¬ 
turn  to  its  native  country,  there 
long  to  enjoy  the  well-earned 
praise  of  a  grateful  world,  whose 
freedom  they  have  purchased  with 
their  blood.”  This  paper  was 
sealed,  and  is  dated  the  sixth  Plu- 
viose,  A.  R.  P.  G.  fl.  meaning  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Gallic  Republic. 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  $ 
facts,  in  the  prisoner’s  conduct, 
prior  to  their  arriving  at  Margate, 
which,  connected  with  those  al¬ 
ready  detailed,  will  sufficiently 
prove  their  intention  of  leaving 
the  country. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the 
prisoner  Binns  left  London,  on 
the  Thursday  following  arrived 
at  Canterbury,  and  on  the  Friday 
morning,  applied  to  the  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  Claris  and  Mahoney,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  certain  persons 
at  Whitstable,  representing  him¬ 
self  to  have  some  concerns  in  the 
Smuggling  line.  Upon  this,  se¬ 
veral  names  of  owners  of  vessels 
were  mentioned  to  him,  and  he 
went  to  Whitstable  on  the  same 
day,  and  saw  several  persons  in 
consequence,  who  will  all  appear  as 
witnesses.  To  these  witnesses  he 
applied  in  order  to  procure  a  boat 
to  go  to  some  French  port,  and 
the  extreme  hazard  of  such  an 
undertaking  being  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
this  objection  by  every  argument 
he  could  make  use  of,  and  finally 
agreed  that  three  hundred  guineas 
should  be  deposited  in  the  Can¬ 
terbury  bank  as  a  security  for  the 
return  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  be 
given  for  the  use  of  it.  After  com¬ 
pleting  the  bargain,  Mr.  Binns 
returned  to  Canterbury,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Deal, 
where,  from  some  motive  not  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  narrative,  he  made 
propositions  of  a  similar  nature 
to  other  persons,  and  it  appearing 
from  what  they  said  that  the  de¬ 
lay  of  a  few  days  might  effect  the 
purpose  he  contemplated  on  much 
more  reasonable  terms,  lie  left 
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Deal  and  returned  to  London  on 
the  Saturday  night  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  in  time  to  prevent  his 
colleagues’  departure  thence,  hav¬ 
ing  told  the  witnesses,  both  at 
Deal  and  Whitstable,  that  three 
or  four  persons  concerned  in  the 
transaction  would  be  at  the  latter 
place  by  Sunday  evening.  These 
persons,  however,  namely,  the 
pretended  Col.  Morris  and  Capt. 
Jones,  and  their  respective  ser¬ 
vants,  had  already  quitted  town 
in  pursuance  of  their  common 
agreement,  and  Binns  left  Lon¬ 
don  directly,  and  following  their 
steps  joined  them  at  Canter¬ 
bury. 

A  doubt  now  arose  as  to  the 
best  means  of  conveying  the  bag¬ 
gage,  brought  by  O’Connor  and 
O’Coigley  to  Margate ;  and  after 
some  conversation  on  the  subject 
a  cart  was  procured  belonging  to, 
and  driven  by  the  witness  Thon- 
sett,  who  thus  carried  it  to  the 
King’s  Head,  Margate  ;  the  pri¬ 
soners  O’Coigley,  Allen,  and 
Leary,  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
cart  the  whole  way.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  O’Connor  and  Binns  went  to 
Deal,  and  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  witnesses  from  thence  of 
the  same  nature  as  at  Mr.  Binns’s 
first  visit  thither.  A  delay  oc¬ 
curring  about  the  boat,  they  de¬ 
parted  fiom  Deal,  having  had  a 
slip  of  paper  given  them  with 
the  name  of  one  Launcelot  Hay- 
man,  written  in  pencil  upon  it, 
to  whom  they  were  to  apply  when 
they  should  come  a  second  time 
to  Deal  from  Margate.  They  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  latter  place,  as  had 
been  previously  related,  and  also 
their  apprehension  by  the  officers 
on  the  following  morning,  when 
it  will  be  proved  they  denied  all 
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knowledge  either  of  each  other, 
or  of  the  contents  of  the  baggage 
they  had  brought  with  them. 

The  Attorney-General  then  ad¬ 
verted  to  a  letter  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  and  found  in  the  possession 
of  that  nobleman :  part  of  this 
letter  is  couched  in  mysterious 
terms  which  were  wholly  unintel¬ 
ligible  until  he  produced  a  second 
paper,  found  in  a  part  of  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  razor  case,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  key  to  a  kind  of  cypher 
which  explains  the  aforesaid  terms, 
and  with  this  assistance  the  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  went  on  to  prove 
from  this  letter  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
connection  with  O’Coigley,  and 
the  transactions  he  was  engaged 
in,  and  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
purpose  of  sending  the  address  to 
the  Executive  Directory,  which 
was  found  in  Mr.  O’Coigley ’s 
great-coat  pocket,  and  after  read¬ 
ing  two  other  letters  to  different 
persons  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  latter,  each  signed  by  a  diffe¬ 
rent  feigned  name,  he  concluded 
in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Gentlemen,  it  may  be,  and 
certainly  is  the  fact,  that  in  this 
general  opening  I  have  omitted 
many  material  circumstances,  but 
with  these,  the  course  of  evidence 
will  make  you  acquainted.  When 
you  have  heard  this  evidence  it 
will  be  your  duty,  the  duty  yon 
have  sworn  to  discharge,  to  make 
a  true  deliverance,  according  to 
the  evidence,  between  the  pri¬ 
soners  at  the  bar  and  the  public. 

I  am  persuaded,  gentlemen,  that, 
speaking  to  you  in  a  British  Court 
of  Justice,  you  would  treat  with 
horror  and  indignation  any  man 
who  could  venture  to  press  for 
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your  verdict,  if  your  consciences 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
prisoners  are  guilty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
put  you  in  mind,  that  if  you  owe 
a  great  duty  to  the  prisoners,  you 
owe  also  a  great  duty  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  question  not  but  that  you 
will  discharge  that  duty  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  your  consciences,  to  your 
country,  and  to  your  God.” 

The  evidence  for  the  Crown 
was  now  entered  upon,  and  a 
number  of  witnesses  called  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  de¬ 
tail  given  by  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral.  These  witnesses  underwent 
a  strict  cross-examination  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  but  no 
material  contradictions  were  eli¬ 
cited  thereby.  By .  the  time  the 
evidence  for  the  Crown  had  con¬ 
cluded,  it  being  near  12  o’clock, 
the  officers  were  sworn  in  the 
usual  manner  to  attend  the  Jury, 
who  all  slept  in  one  large  room  ; 
and  the  Court  adjourned  till  8 
o’clock  the  next  morning. 

On  Tuesday,  May  the  22d,  the 
Court  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn¬ 
ment,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Plumer  then  addressed  the 
Court,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
O’Connor  and  O’Coigley,  in  a 
most  luminous  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  speech  wkich  lasted  several 
hours.  After  some  opening  remarks 
upon  the  serious  nature  of  the 
charge  itself,  and  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  explanation  of  the  offences 
designated  by  the  terms  of  High 
Treason,  he  proceeded  to  admit 
all  the  principal  facts  detailed  in 
the  narrative  given  by  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  and  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  for  the  Crown.  He 
agreed  with  his  learned  friend, 
that  every  step  taken  by  the  pri¬ 
soners  proved  their  intention  of 


leaving  this  country,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  this  intention  was  all 
that  could  be  brought  home  to 
the  prisoners,  more  particularly 
to  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  having 
from  circumstances  unconnected 
with  the  present  enquiry  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  anxious  to  get  abroad, 
and  of  course  took  his  measures 
to  do  so,  with  secrecy  and  every 
necessary  precaution.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  resolved  itself  sim¬ 
ply  into,  for  what  purpose  they 
were  about  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
and  if  it  were  to  be  the  bearers  of 
the  address  to  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rectory  of  France  which  had  been 
produced  in  evidence,  weak,  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  contemptible  as  it 
was,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  such  an  intention  constituted 
High  Treason  in  almost  as  strong 
a  sense  as  the  words  can  be  made 
use  of — but  he  would  venture  to 
affirm,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  incident  in  the  narra¬ 
tive,  a  single  deposition  of  any 
witness,  or  a  single  scrap  of  paper 
produced,  amid  all  the  immense 
mass  of  evidence  for  which  both 
kingdoms  had  been  ransacked  in 
every  corner,  which  could  connect 
that  address  with  Mr.  O’Connor. 
The  learned  gentleman  here  quoted 
several  curious  cases,  in  which  the 
most  apparently  unquestionable 
presumptive  evidence  had  been 
the  means  of  convicting  an  inno¬ 
cent  person,  and  then  entered  at 
considerable  length  both  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  the 
paper  in  question  was  found,  and 
an  ingenious  and  accurate  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  contents.  He  con¬ 
cluded  a  most  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  speech  by  an  appeal  to 
the  candour  of  the  Court,  and  an 
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expression  of  his  entire  reliance 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Mr. 
Gurney  then  spake  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  Binns,  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  for  the  prisoner  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Scott  for  the  prisoner  Leary. 
I  he  evidence  for  the  defence  was 
then  entered  upon,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ers- 
kine,  the  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  Esq.  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq. 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan, 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Earl  of 
J  hanet,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  gave 
the  highest  testimonies  to  the 
good  character  of  Mr.  O’Connor, 
with  whom  they  had  all  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  for  several 
years,  and  several  of  them  for  a 
much  longer  period.  Mr.  Grey, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  equal  respectability, 
were  in  readiness  to  give  their 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but 
the  Court  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  call  them.  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
remarked,  that  the  witnesses  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  had  “  gone  as  far  as  charac¬ 
ter  could  go.” 

Mr.  Dallas  then  recapitulated 
the  evidence,  and  in  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  went  over  every 
argument  which  could  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  con¬ 
cluding  by  some  solemn  and  af¬ 
fecting  comments  upon  the  awful 
duty  which  the  jury  had  to  per¬ 
form  in  deciding  whether  the 
several  persons  before  them 
were  to  live  or  die,  and  a  short 
but  fervent  prayer  to  the  great 
Judge  of  all,  that  their  verdict 
might  be  such  as  should  prove  to 
themselves  a  source  of  comfort  in 
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life,  of  consolation  in  death ;  of  hap¬ 
piness  here,  and  of  hope  hereafter. 

The  Attorney-General  then  re¬ 
plied  at  great  length ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  it  distinctly  as  it 
related  to  each  separate  prisoner. 
His  lordship  concluded  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  :  “Having  said  thus 
much,  I  trust  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  both  to  the  public,  the 
prisoners,  and  to  you.  As  to  the 
law,  I  have  stated  that  clearly  and 
explicitly  ;  because  it  is  clear,  and 
admits  of  no  doubt.  As  to  the 
fact,  I  have  stated  what  has  been 
proved  on  each  side ;  I  have  stated 
where  it  seems  to  me,  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  given  me 
may  admit  of  different  construc¬ 
tions,  which  I  have  done  in  order 
to  lay  the  case  fairly  before  you. 
for  your  consideration.  Per¬ 
haps  as  to  the  prisoner  O’Coig- 
ley,  I  have  stated  my  own  opi¬ 
nions  pretty  strongly ;  I  have 
done  that  because  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  doubts  upon 
the  evidence.  It  is  my  duty  to 
state  my  opinion  to  you,  because 
you  have  a  right  to  know  it,  hut 
you  are  not  bound  to  follow  it. 
The  Court  are  bound  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  having  done  that,  it 
is  for  you  to  exercise  your  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  different  parts  of 
the  evidence,  and  remember  it  is 
your  verdict,  not  mine.  Let 
your  opinion  be  what  it  may, 
pronounce  it  upon  the  evidence 
that  has  appeared  against  the  dif¬ 
ferent  prisoners  at  the  bar ;  and 
I  am  satisfied,  that  when  you 
turn  the  evidence  in  your  own 
minds,  you  will  pronounce  that 
verdict  which  is  consistent  with 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  ca^eff 
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The  jury  withdrew  at  fifty 
minutes  after  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  and  returned  into  Court  at 
twenty- five  minutes  past  one, 
with  a  verdict  finding, 

James  O’Coigley — Guilty. 

Arthur  O’Connor — Not  Guilty. 

John  Binns — Not  Guilty. 

John  Allen — Not  Guilty * 

Jeremiah  Leary — Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller  then  ad¬ 
dressed  a  short  and  impressive 
admonitory  speech  to  the  prisoner 
O’Coigley,  and  passed  judgment 
in  the  following  terms : 

“  I  am  bound  to  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  the  law  upon 
you,  which  is,  and  this  Court  does 
adjudge— 

“  That  you  be  taken  from  hence 
to  the  place  from  w  hence  you  came, 
and  from  thence  you  be  drawn  on 
a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  there  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  but  not  until  you  are  dead ; 
but  that  you  be  taken  down  again, 
and  that  whilst  you  are  yet  alive, 
your  bowels  be  taken  out  and  burnt 
before  your  face,  and  that  after¬ 
wards  your  head  be  severed  from 
your  body ;  your  body  be  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  your  head 
and  body  be  at  the  King’s  dispo¬ 
sal. —  And  may  God  Almighty 
have  mercy  on  your  soul.” 

Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  was  de¬ 
tained  on  a  charge  of  High  Trea¬ 
son,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  dated 
March  the  22nd. 

John  Binns,  John  Allen,  and 
Jeremiah  Leary,  were  discharged 
the  next  day. 

James  O’Coigley  was  executed 
on  Penningdon  Heath,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  7  th  of  June.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  suspended  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  lie  was  cut  dowm,  when  his 


head  was  severed  from  his  body, 
(the  King  having  graciously  re¬ 
mitted  the  remainder  of  the  sen¬ 
tence)  and  the  head  and  the  body 
were  immediately  buried  under 
the  gallows. 

Trial  of  John  Bond,  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  his  wife,  Old 
Bailey,  October  26,  1798,  before 
Mr.  Baron  Hotham. 

John  Bond  was  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  his  wife ;  and 
the  indictment  charged,  that  the 
prisoner,  on  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  gave  his  wife  divers  blowrs 
on  the  side  of  her  head,  of  the 
wounds  of  which  she  instantly 
died.  He  stood  charged,  on  the 
Coroner’s  inquisition,  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  the  deceased. . 

Mr.  Knowles  opened  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and 
proceeded  to  call  evidence. 

Margaret  Huddleston  said  she 
lived  at  No.  4,  Dean-street,  To- 
thill-fields,  W estminster.  The  pri¬ 
soner  and  his  wife  wrere  lodgers 
there,  and  lived  on  the  one  pair 
of  stairs,  over  the  room  of  the 
witness.  Mrs.  Bond,  the  deceased, 
came  home  about  half  past  six 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  of  September,  which  was  on 
the  Saturday,  having  been  out 
chairing ;  the  prisoner  was  not 
then  at  home.  She  came  to  the 
room  of  the  witness,  and  about 
ten  minutes  afterwards  the  pri¬ 
soner  came  home  and  they  went 
up  stairs  together.  About  ten 
minutes  after  they  had  been 
in  their  owm  room,  the  witness 
heard  a  bustle,  in  which  some 
blows  appeared  to  pass.  As  soon 
as  the  scuffle  ceased  the  prisoner 
came  down  stairs,  but  Sarah  Shaw, 
who  lived  in  the  two  pair  of  stairs 
over  the  prisoner’s  room,  said  the 
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villain  had  murdered  his  wife, 
and  then  laid  hold  of  him.  He 
said  he  only  wanted  to  go  out 
to  get  some  beer,  but  witness  and 
Mrs.  Shaw  seized  him  and  forced 
him  up  stairs  to  his  own  room, 
when  they  immediately  saw  his  wife 
lying  qn  the  floor,  weltering  in  her 
blood,  which  had  issued  in  great 
quantities  from  her  head  and  nos¬ 
trils,  and  from  her  mouth  and 
ears.  The  prisoner  said  his  wife 
had  killed  herself  by  falling  against 
a  bedstead.  The  witness  then 
took  measures,  in  conjunction  with 
another,  to  secure  the  prisoner, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  care  of 
an  officer. 

Sarah  Shaw  said  she  lodged 
over  the  room  of  the  prisoner. 
She  heard  them  quarrelling  about 
some  money.  Mrs.  Bond  had  an 
income  settled  on  herself ;  she 
heard  the  prisoner  say  it  was  his 
money  as  well  as  hers,  to  which  she 
replied  that  it  was  not ;  presently 
after  this  the  witness  heard  screams 
of  murder,  and  five  or  six  blows 
given.  She  ran  down  stairs,  and 
saw  the  prisoner  coming  out  of 
his  own  door.  She  said  to  him, 
“  You  have  killed  your  wife.” 
He  said  he  had  done  nothing  to 
her ;  the  witness  desired  him  to 
come  back  and  see  what  was  done, 
but  he  said  he  was  going  for  some 
beer ;  however,  she,  with  Mrs. 
Huddleston,  forced  him  back  to 
the  room,  as  he  is  an  old  man 
more  than  seventy,  and  not  strong. 
When  the  witness  saw  Mrs.  Bond 
she  was  so  terrified  she  knows 
not  what  she  said  or  did,  but 
when  her  recollection  returned 
she  ran  immediately  for  a  sur¬ 
geon. 

Another  female  lodger  in  the 
same  house  gave  testimony  nearly 


the  same  as  the  two  first  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  and  Mr.  Franks,  the  sur¬ 
geon,  fetched  by  the  witness  Shaw, 
and  who  examined  the  body  de¬ 
posed,  that  he  found  several  dread¬ 
ful  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  her 
head,  which  he  had  not  the  remotest 
doubt  were  the  cause  of  her  death. 
The  blows  which  produced  these 
wrounds  could  not  possibly  have 
been  given  by  the  fist,  or  occa¬ 
sioned  by  any  fall.  They  were 
evidently  the  effect  of  some  heavy 
weapon,  and  a  bloody  iron  bill 
having  been  found  inside  the  fen¬ 
der,  the  size  of  which  correspond¬ 
ed  with  the  wounds,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  several  violent  blows 
with  that  instrument. 

The  witnesses  all  gave  the  un¬ 
fortunate  woman  an  excellent  cha¬ 
racter;  she  was  of  quiet  indus¬ 
trious  habits,  and  must  have  gone 
to  work  immediately  upon  enter¬ 
ing  her  apartment,  as  a  stocking 
was  found  upon  her  arm  and  a 
thimble  on  her  finger. 

Here  ended  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecution. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner  se¬ 
veral  witnesses  were  called,  the 
drift  of  whose  testimony  was  to 
prove  him  insane. 

The  learned  Judge  summed  up 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and 
when  he  came  to  that  part  of  it 
which  stated  that  the  prisoner 
when  accused  of  the  murder  said, 
“  She  had  killed  herself  by  a  fall 
against  the  bedstead,”  he  said 
these  words  were  very  material 
to  the  Jury  to  consider.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  a  reason  for 
alleviating  the  crime,  or  to  soften 
it  to  any  other  appellation  than 
murder*  if  the  witnesses  for  the 
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prosecution  were  to  be  credited* 
and  if  the  prisoner  had  failed  in 
Setting  up  a  satisfactory  defence. 
Nothing  passed  between  these 
persons  but  an  altercation  respect¬ 
ing  some  property  of  her’s.  She 
Was  mending  stockings  at  that 
time*  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
heard  by  the  whole  house  to  cry 
Out  murder  ;  and  blows  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  attempt  made 
to  satisfy  the  jury  that  she  was 
killed  by  falling  against  a  bed¬ 
stead  was  too  improbable  to  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment,  and  was 
completely  disproved  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  surgeon.  The  bill, 
the  dreadful  weapon  with  which 
the  blows  were  given  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  creature,  was  found  in 
a  bloody  state  in  the  apartment. 
All  these  circumstances  made  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  jury  in  explaining  to 
them  that' in  point  of  law  this  was 
murder. 

The  defence  to  this  the  jury  had 
heard  from  the  witnesses  examined 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  namely, 
that  he  was  and  is  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  made  him  incapable 
of  knowing  what  he  did ;  if  the 
jury  were  of  opinion  that  his  mind 
was  so  deranged  he  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  know  what  he  was  doing, 
God  forbid  they  should  attempt 
to  say  he  should  be  answerable  for 
the  crime  of  murder  ;  for  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  that  or  any  other 
crime  by  the  law  of  England,  un¬ 
der  such  mental  derangement. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a 
man  is  in  a  melancholy  state,  of  a 
gloomy  temper,  or  disturbed  in 
his  mind,  or  that  he  is  unhappy 
or  discontented,  or  tired  of  life, 
in  order  to  excuse  a  crime  of  so 
tremendous  a  nature.  The  jury 


must  be  satisfied  that  his  mind 
was  so  far  deranged  that  he  was 
not  a  free  agent,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
had  deposed,  that  nine  years  ago 
the  prisoner  had  attempted  to 
hang  himself,  and  had  acted  in  a 
wild  incoherent  manner;  yet  it 
appeared  that  he  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  doing  his  work,  and  that 
the  people  in  the  house  where  he 
lodged  had  never  considered  him 
as  at  all  deranged  in  his  faculties. 
The  learned  Judge  said,  he  could 
not  conscientiously  close  what  he 
was  saying  without  remarking, 
that  if  the  prisoner  was  so  de¬ 
ranged  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about,  bis  conduct  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  was  when  he  was  discovered. 
He  acted  precisely  as  any  man  in 
his  senses  would  have  done  who 
had  committed  the  deed  and  knew 
its  consequences  ;  he  denied  the 
fact ;  he  told  the  parties  accusing 
him,  not  the  truth  of  the  case 
which  repeated  instances  have 
proved  that  a  madman  would  have 
done,  and  probably  rejoiced  and 
gloried  in  it,  but  he  said,  “  I  did 
nothing  to  her ;  she  fell  against 
a  bedstead  and  endeavoured  to 
get  away.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  learned  Judge  left  it 
to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they 
thought  the  prisoner  knew  what 
he  was  about  or  not.  If  they 
thought  his  real  state  of  mind  was 
that  of  an  unhappy  man,  gloomy, 
melancholy,  and  discontented  from 
any  cause  or  causes,  but  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  it  would 
then  be  their  duty  to  the  public 
to  pronounce  him  guilty.  But  if 
they  thought  he  was  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  and  conse? 
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quence  of  his  actions,  and  that 
he  knew  no  difference  between 
killing  his  wife,  and  killing  his  cat, 
God  forbid  he  should  be  convicted. 

The  jury  withdrew,  and  in  a 
short  time  brought  in  their  ver¬ 
dict,  Guilty. 

The  officer  of  the  court  having 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  for 
himself,  and  why  the  court  should 
not  give  judgment  according  to 
law ;  he  said  the  witnesses  had 
been  telling  falsehoods,  he  never 
used  the  bill,  as  he  was  a  sinner, 
and  hoped  for  mercy  through 
Christ. 

The  Recorder  then  passed  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  and  execution  on 
him  in  the  usual  form,  to  take 
place  on  the  following  Monday. 

Trial  of  Messrs.  David  Wilkin¬ 
son  and  J oseph  Adamson,  for  for¬ 
gery,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  April  21, 
1798,  before  Lord  Kenyon  and 
Mr.  Judge  Buller. 

David  Wilkinson  was  indicted 
for  having  feloniously  and  falsely 
made,  forged,  and  counterfeited, 
a  certain  bill  of  exchange  for 
2731.  purporting  to  have  been 
accepted  by  Messrs.  Favell  and 
Co.  and  for  having  uttered  and 
published  the  same,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged  and  counterfeited,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  was  another  count, 
alledging  it  to  have  been  done 
with  intent  to  defraud  Messrs. 
Favell  and  Co. 

Mr.  Garrow  observed,  this  was 
a  prosecution  instituted  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  that  paper  credit  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  of  this  great 
commercial  country.  The  case 
appeared  to  him  one  of  the  shortest 
and  most  conclusive  against  the 
prisoner  that  he  had  ever  eonsi- 
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dered.  The  bill  in  question,  the 
forgery  of  which  was  imputed  to 
the  prisoner,  was  drawn  by  him¬ 
self,  payable  to  his  own  order, 
oil  a  respectable  house,  Messrs. 
Favell,  Bousfield,  and  company, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them.  It  might  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  forged  promissory  note, 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  instru¬ 
ment  of  such  nature,  might,  after 
passing  through  various  hands, 
be  presented  by  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  fact  of  the  forgery ;  but  in 
this  case  he  was  afraid  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  charitable 
person  to  entertain  a  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  prisoner  could  have  had 
the  note  in  question  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  without  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  being  forged. 
There  were  but  three  grounds  on 
which  a  man  could  have  a  right 
to  draw  a  bill  on  another ;  either 
that  he  had  some  transactions  in 
trade  with  him ;  or  that  he  had 
made  a  deposit  of  money,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  bill  he 
sought  to  withdraw,  or  that  with¬ 
out  such  deposit  he  had  his  per¬ 
mission  to  draw  upon  him  as  an 
indulgence  or  accommodation.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  for  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  shew  that  he  had  one  of 
these  grounds  for  drawing  on  the 
house  of  Favell  and  Co.  and  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
shew  farther,  that  having  so  drawn 
the  bill,  it  was  presented  to,  and 
accepted  by  them.  It  was  to  be 
observed  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
sole  indorser  of  the  bill,  and  wTas 
the  only  hand  through  which  it 
had  passed  from  the  first  making 
of  it  until  it  was  presented  at  the 
bank  to  be  discounted.  On  the 
subject  of  hand- writing,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  it, 
where  ini  fcial  letters  only  were 
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used,  unless  by  some  person  who 
actually  saw  them  written,  yet  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  offer  evidence  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
-prisoner  himself,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  bill ;  but  even  if  he 
could  not  prove  so  far,  still  if  he 
could  prove  that  any  one  else  had 
forged  the  acceptance,  and  that 
the  prisoner  knew  the  initials  of 
F.  B.  and  Co.  importing  to  be  the 
names  of  Favell,  Bousfield,  and 
Son,  were  not  their  writing,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  and  it  would  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  jury  to  find  him  so. 
The  prisoner  had  been  a  consider¬ 
able  linen-draper,  and  had  credit 
on  the  Bank  for  bills  accepted  by 
good  houses  to  a  considerable 
amount,  and  made  use  of  that 
credit  to  discount  the  bill  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  course  of  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  discounting  at  the  Bank 
for  every  person  to  deliver  in  a 
list  the  day  before  of  the  bills  he 
wished  to  have  discounted.  Such 
a  list  had  been  delivered  by  the 
prisoner  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
including  the  bill,  with  the  for¬ 
gery  of  which  he  was  charged ; 
and  this  circumstance  was,  in  his 
mind,  conclusive,  that  he  uttered 
it,  well  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

William  Cuel,  a  clerk  in  the  dis¬ 
count-office  at  the  bank,  proved 
that  the  bill  in  question  had  been 
discounted  for  the  prisoner  in  the 
month  of  February  last.  He  said 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  hand-writing,  and  believed 
the  list  of  the  bills  delivered  in 
by  the  prisoner,  among  which  was 
this  particular  bill,  to  be  his  hand¬ 
writing,  as  well  as  the  bill  itself 
and  the  acceptance  of  it.  He  had 
never  seen  the  prisoner  write,  but 
knew  the  writing  by  its  being  simi¬ 


lar  to  other  bills  and  papers  oft 
which  he  had  transacted  business 
at  the  bank.  The  witness  pro¬ 
duced  the  warrant  made  out  by 
himself,  and  passed  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  office,  authorising  the  prisoner 
to  draw  for  the  amount  of  the 
bills  discounted,  which  was  6351. 
18s.  In  this  warrant  the  bills 
were  enumerated,  and  the  one  in 
question  among  the  rest. 

Isaac  Wilson,  clerk  to  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith,  the  prisoner’s 
bankers,  said  he  believed  the  bill, 
indorsement,  and  acceptance,  to 
be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

Mr.  William  Bousfield  said,  he 
was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ;  knew  nothing 
of  the  bill ;  never  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  or  had  any  communication 
with  him.  The  acceptance  was 
not  the  hand-writing  of  himself 
or  either  of  his  partners  ;  nor  was 
any  person  authorised  by  either 
of  them  to  accept  bills. 

Mr.  Bousfield,  jun.  deposed  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Jones,  their  clerk,  also  said, 
the  acceptance  was  not  the  writing 
of  any  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Favell,  the  other  partner, 
wras,  from  illness,  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  in  court.  Mr.  Pearson,  his 
apothecary,  stated,  that  his  re¬ 
moval  from  his  house  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  danger, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd  con¬ 
tended,  that  in  a  case  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  prisoner,  no 
evidence  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  acceptance  not  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Favell,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Favell  himself. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  it  was  true 
the  prisoner  had  an  important 
stake,  and  it  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  be  strict  with 
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Regard  to  the  evidence  against 
him ;  but  the  rule  of  law,  on 
which  to  determine,  was  the  same 
in  criminal  as  in  civil  causes.  The 
law  did  not  require  impossibilities. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  community  at  large  should 
be  convinced  justice  was  impar¬ 
tially  administered,  and  therefore 
every  objection  raised  by  counsel 
in  favour  of  prisoners  ought  to 
be  duly  weighed  ;  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  he  had  no  doubt.  Here 
was  a  person  prevented  from  at¬ 
tending  by  the  visitation  of  God ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether 
evidence  ought  to  be  received  of 
his  hand- writing  ?  He  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  ought. 

The  prisoner  was  now  called 
upon  for  his  defence.  He  began 
by  observing,  that  painful  as  his 
situation  was,  standing  at  the  bar 
of  a  court  of  justice,  on  a  charge 
for  a  capital  offence,  and  with  a 
wife  and  five  children  in  dreadful 
suspense  as  to  his  fate,  yet  it  ad¬ 
mitted  of  considerable  alleviation, 
from  the  reflection  of  his  own  in¬ 
nocence.  It  was  a  satisfaction 
for  him  to  know  he  was  before  a 
jury  of  tradesmen,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  business  would  enable 
them  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
grounds  of  his  defence.  They 
must,  from  their  own  experience 
in  commercial  concerns,  be  aware 
that  the  business  of  this  country 
depended  on  that  credit  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  existed  between 
man  and  man,  in  the  various 
transactions  of  commercial  deal¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  was  by  a  degree 
of  confidence  almost  unlimited 
this  nation  was  supported.  To 
this  confidence  he  was  indebted 
for  his  present  situation.  He  now 
entered  into  a  long  detail  of  his 


partnership  with  Mr.  Adamson, 
and  its  subsequent  dissolution.  He 
stated  that  he  continued  his  wishes 
to  serve  Mr.  Adamson,  attended 
to  his  business  in  town  when  he 
was  at  Manchester,  and  performed 
various  good  offices  for  him.  That 
Adamson,  being  embarrassed  for 
cash,  was  desirous  of  having  his 
(the  prisoner’s)  privilege  of  dis¬ 
counting  at  the  bank,  it  being 
customary  for  the  bank  to  dis¬ 
count  for  each  person  only  to  a 
certain  extent.  To  enable  him  to 
do  this,  he  had  requested  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  draw  bills  upon  his 
(Adamson’s)  customers,  in  order 
that  Adamson’s  name  might  not 
appear,  and  that  by  this  means  he 
might  have  the  advantage  of  a 
double  discount,  one  in  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  name,  and  one  in  his  own. 
To  this  he  assented,  and  transac¬ 
tions  in  this  form  were  carried  on 
to  a  very  large  amount.  There 
was  nothing  fraudulent  in  it.  The 
jury  knew  it  was  the  practice  of 
merchants  of  the  first  respectabi¬ 
lity,  and  that  in  fact  many  would 
be  unable  to  carry  on  business 
without  having  recourse  to  it.  It 
was  serving  another  without  any 
other  hazard  than  that  of  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  the  parties.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  of  the  solvency  of 
Adamson,  and  nothing  had  ever 
occurred  to  make  him  apprehend 
any  danger.  He  was  always  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  names  of  the  per¬ 
sons  he  drew  upon  by  Adamson, 

and  never  had  anv  communication 

%/ 

with  them  himself.  Adamson  al¬ 
ways  got  the  bills  accepted,  and 
then  returned  them  to  him  to  get 
them  discounted  at  the  bank.  He 
said  he  should  prove  that  all  the 
discounts  were  paid  over  to  Adam¬ 
son.  That,  with  respect  to  the 
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identical  bill  for  which  he  was  in¬ 
dicted,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Adamson  before  it  was  indorsed, 
and  that  when  he  discounted  it 
he  gave  the  amount  to  Adamson. 
This  he  trusted  would  prove,  that 
when  he  presented  the  bill,  he  did 
not  know  it  was  forged.  He  then 
alluded  to  his  conduct,  when 
Adamson  was  apprehended,  so  far 
from  his  having  any  fears  of  being 
implicated  in  a  charge  of  forgery, 
he  was  only  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  his  name  being  upon  so  many 
outstanding  bills.  He  did  not 
abscond,  but  went  to  his  Attor¬ 
ney,  and  to  Adamson’s  own  house, 
to  endeavour  to  get  what  he  could 
to  indemnify  himself.  What  in-> 
ference  was  to  be  drawn  from  this, 
but  that  he  was  innocent  ?  He 
said,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Winter,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Bank,  he  immediately  attended 
him,  and  was  ready  to  give  every 
explanation.  Having  made  these 
and  many  other  remarks,  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  that  his  case 
had  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  commercial  world,  and 
many  unfavourable  accounts  of 
his  conduct  had  been  inserted  in 
the  public  prints ;  he  therefore 
conjured  the  jury  to  discharge 
from  their  minds  any  prejudice 
which  they  might  have  adopted  in 
consequence  of  such  misrepresen¬ 
tations,  and  to  consider  imparti¬ 
ally  and  candidly  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  and  that  he  had 
voluntarily  come  forward  to  meet 
the  charge.  He  rested  his  case 
in  their  hands  with  the  firmest  re¬ 
liance,  that,  from  a  full  view  of 
his  conduct,  they  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  declare  his  innocence  of 
the  forgery. 

Several  witnesses  were  called, 


who  went  the  extent  of  proving 
that  notes  had  been  given  to  Wil¬ 
kinson  for  debts  due  to  Adamson  ; 
but  their  testimony  by  no  means 
came  up  to  the  defence. 

The  Reverend  Rowland  Hill, 
was  called  to  the  prisoner’s  cha¬ 
racter.  He  had  known  him  many 
years,  and  had  always  considered 
him  a  man  of  undisguised  honesty ; 
his  conduct,  as  a  father  and  hus¬ 
band,  was  affectionate  and  exem¬ 
plary.  He  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  a  man,  who  always  ap¬ 
peared  so  innocent  and  upright, 
capable  of  committing  the  offence 
imputed  to  him. 

Lord  Kenyon,  after  observing 
in  general  terms  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  case  to  the  prisoner 
and  to  the  public,  proceeded  to 
sum  up  the  evidence,  which  he 
conceived  left  no  doubt  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt.  He  had  given 
all  the  attention  he  was  capable  of, 
both  to  the  prisoner’s  defence  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  but 
could  not  see  how  either  affected 
the  main  charge  ;  which  was,  ut¬ 
tering  the  bill,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  forged.  His  lordship  wished 
he  could  have  drawn  any  inferen¬ 
ces  from  the  defence  favourable 
to  the  prisoner ;  but  if  it  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  jury  with  any,  he 
trusted  they  would  run  before 
him  in  giving  the  prisoner  all  the 
benefit  of  them. 

After  his  lordship  had  delivered 
his  charge,  the  prisoner  wished  to 
address  the  jury.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  that  such  an  indulgence 
was  unusual,  nevertheless  it 
should  be  granted  to  him  as  the 
court  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
his  having  every  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  conduct  to  Hie 
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The  prisoner  then  entered  into 
a  further  explanation  of  his  trans¬ 
actions  with  Adamson  \  he  said  he 
expected  Adamson’s  books  would 
have  been  produced,  which  would 
have  explained  every  thing  for 
the  last  nine  months. 

The  jury  then  retired  for  about 
forty  minutes,  and,  when  they  re* 
turned  into  court,  pronounced  the 
prisoner — Guilty . 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  respecta¬ 
ble  looking  man,  between  thirty 
and  forty.  His  deportment 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  trial, 
was  such  as  manifested  the  utmost 
fortitude.  The  questions  put  by 
him  to  the  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
tremely  shrewd  and  judicious. 
During  the  interval  while  the  jury 
were  consulting,  neither  his  coun¬ 
tenance  nor  manner  were  expres¬ 
sive  of  emotion,  or  even  anxiety. 
He  heard  the  verdict  with  firm¬ 
ness,  and  retired  from  the  bar 
with  unshaken  composure. 

Joseph  Adamson  was  then  in¬ 
dicted  for  falsely  and  feloniously 
making  and  forging  a  certain  Bill 
of  Exchange,  purporting  to  be 
drawn  by  Thomas  Steevens  of 
Manchester,  upon  Messrs.  Bowles 
and  Beechcroft. 

Mr.  Garrow  opened  this  prose¬ 
cution.  He  said,  all  the  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  bill  and  the  several 
indorsements,  were  forged,  except 
that  of  the  prisoner.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  jury  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  any  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner,  on  account  of  what  had 
occurred  on  the  last  trial.  If 
there  was  any  difference  in  the 
guilt  of  the  two  prisoners,  it  was 
in  favour  of  the  one  at  the  bar. 
The  bill  in  question  was  drawn 
on*  an  engraved  plate.  It  would 
be  proved  that  the  prisoner  had 


procured  this  plate  to  be  engraved 
for  Steevens ;  but  instead  of 
transmitting  all  the  plates  to  his 
employer,  he  had  unfortunately 
kept  back  some  to  be  made  use  of 
for  his  own  purposes.  It  was  one 
of  these  copies  which  he  had  filled 
up  and  discounted  at  the  Bank. 

The  evidence  of  the  parties 
whose  names  appeared  upon  the 
bill,  satisfactorily  proved  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Kaye,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Bank,  proved  the  confession  of 
the  prisoner  to  this  and  other  for¬ 
geries.  His  confession  was  not 
extorted  by  threats  or  promises, 
but  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  said,  he  had  not 
intended  to  trouble  the  court  with 
any  defence.  He  wished  to  have 
relied  wholly  on  the  merciful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  which  he 
knew  would  be  applied  to  his 
case  ;  but  having  learnt  that  Wil¬ 
kinson  had  endeavoured  to  thrust 
the  whole  of  the  guilt  of  their 
transactions  upon  him,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country 
to  state,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  bills  being  forged,  till  they 
were  presented  to  him  by  Wilkin¬ 
son.  It  was  by  his  persuasion 
that  he  had  taken  the  part  for 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to 
answer,  and  if  he  had  erred,  he 
had  erred  through  ignorance. 

Mr.  Judge  Buller  summed  up 
the  evidence.  He  observed,  that, 
from  what  had  occurred  on  the 
former  trial,  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  the  defence  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  at  the  bar  to  be  well  found¬ 
ed,  and  that  he  had  been,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  instrument  of 
Wilkinson  ;  but  this  consideration 
ought  not  to  weigh  a  feather  in 
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the  minds  of  the  jury,  as  the 
charge  had  been  clearly  proved. 
It  might,  however,  be  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  prisoner  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  crown  for  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  punishment. 

The  jury  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  the  prisoner — Guilty . 

Adamson’s  behaviour  on  the 
trial,  was  the  reverse  of  Wilkin¬ 
son’s,  he  appeared  extremely  ill 
and  dejected. 


General  Orders  issued  by  Sir 

Charles  Grey. 

Barham  Court ,  May  6. 

General  Sir  Charles  Grey,  judg¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  announce  to 
the  troops  he  has  the  honour  to 
command  in  the  southern  district, 
that,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
to  that  of  France,  and  the  very 
great  preparations  the  enemy  are 
said  to  be  making  to  carry  their 
long- threatened  invasion  of  this 
kingdom  into  execution,  which 
though  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
believe,  from  the  impossibility  of 
its  success,  yet  it  is  not  impossible 
but  they  may  be  mad  and  despe¬ 
rate  enough  to  try  the  experiment, 
to  make  a  little  confusion,  without 
a  hope  he  is  therefore  persuaded 
of  being  more  successful,  should 
the  daring  attempt  be  made  on 
the  coasts  of  the  district,  namely, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in 
which  he  is  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  it  is  an  event  more 
desirable  than  not,  from  the  re¬ 
ception  he  is  convinced  they  will 
meet  from  the  troops  under  his 
command,  seconded  by  the  loyalty, 
zeal,  and  spirit,  of  all  ranks  of  the 


community,  in  defence  of  their 
king  and  country,  their  lives  and 
properties,  dearest  interests  and 
attachments ;  and,  whom  he 
doubts  not,  will,  with  the  usual 
spirit  of  Britons,  unite  hand  and 
heart  in  repelling,  and  severely 
chastising,  the  insolent  foe,  who 
come  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
striking  at  their  dearest  rights 
and  privileges,  by  the  overthrow 
of  their  happy  constitution. 

And  although  general  Sir 
Charles  Grey  will  pledge  himstelf 
for  the  result  being  most  brilliant, 
honourable,  and  glorious,  for 
England,  yet  it  would  be  unwise 
not  to  be  prepared  at  all  points, 
as  we  are  ;  but,  nevertheless,  and 
to  guard  against  accidents,  the  ge¬ 
neral  apprizes  the  troops,  that,  in 
case  a  landing  should  be  made  by 
the  enemy,  after  escaping  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  our  well-conducted  and 
numerous  navy,  to  the  eastward 
in  Essex,  or  to  the  westward  in 
Kent  or  Sussex,  and  which  are 
certainly  more  immediately  threat¬ 
ened,  it  may  be  necessary  to  em¬ 
bark  a  part  of  the  troops,  to  make 
a  successful  landing  behind  the 
enemy,  whilst  an  army  is  acting 
on  their  front,  in  which  situation 
their  communication  would  be  cut 
off;  and  their  flanks  and  rear  be¬ 
ing  acted  upon,  it  would  not  be  a 
contest  of  many  hours’  duration, 
before  the  invaders  would  feel  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  temerity,  by 
being  ignominiously  driven  back 
into  the  water,  killed,  or  made 
prisoners. 

In  case  of  this  event  happening, 
and  sudden  orders  given  for  em¬ 
barkation,  general  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  positively  orders,  that  every 
regiment  and  corps,  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  included  in  the  orders  for 
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embarkation,  leave  the  whole  of 
their  heavy  baggage  behind,  under 
a  proper  guard,  composed  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  an  officer,  the  soldiers 
carrying  only  a  change  in  neces¬ 
saries,  their  blankets,  haversacks, 
and  canteens  ;  and  not  one  woman 
on  this  occasion  must  accompany 
the  soldiers.  The  officers  com¬ 
manding  regiments  and  corps  will 
see  them,  and  be  responsible  for 
their  being  strictly  complied  with. 

General  Sir  Charles  Grey 
pledges  himself  that  every  atten¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  by  him  to  the 
care  of  the  soldiers’  wives,  and  in 
having  them  conveyed  to  their 
respective  regiments  should  their 
absence  be  of  any  length,  and 
they  not  return  to  the  quarters 
from  whence  they  embarked, 
which  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
happen,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
will  quickly  return. 

The  general  is  sure  that  every 
thinking  good  soldier  will  readily 
see  the  convenience  to  themselves, 
and  propriety  of  this  order,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  a  short  sepa¬ 
ration. 

(Signed)  John  Vischer, 

A.  D.  C. 


Letters  addressed  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  to  their 
respective  Clergy. 

To  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  and  the  Peculiars 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

April  29. 

“  Reverend  Brother, 
u  In  the  present  situation  of  the 
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country,  expecting,  without  undue 
alarm,  but  not  without  just  anxi¬ 
ety,  the  appearance  of  a  desperate 
and  malignant  enemy  on  our 
coasts ;  there  is,  perhaps,  no  cir¬ 
cumstance,  singly  taken,  on  which 
more  may  depend,  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  the  credit 
of  our  order,  and  the  public  safety, 
than  the  discretion  with  which  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be 
distinguished  in  these  moments  of 
general  and  necessary  exertion ; 
w  hen  all  good  men  are  called  upon 
to  come  forward  and  to  repel  the 
attempts  of  an  enemy,  breathing- 
revenge  against  this  kingdom  in 
general ;  revenge,  not  for  wrongs 
on  our  part  done,  but  for  wrongs 
on  their  part  by  us  resisted,  and 
fraught,  with  particular  malice, 
against  our  holy  religion  and  its 
ministers.  Under  this  persuasion, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  bishops,  in  order 
to  consider  in  what  way  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy  may  most  effectually 
promote  the  common  cause  with¬ 
out  neglecting  the  proper  duties 
of  our  holy  calling,  of  which  we 
never  must  lose  sight,  and  least  of 
all  in  times  of  public  danger. 

H  The  meeting  consisted  of  the 
two  archbishops  and  eleven  bi¬ 
shops,  the  occasion  being  thought 
too  pressing  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
others  from  the  remote  dioceses. 
The  two  resolutions  which  I  nowr 
transmit  to  you  were  agreed  upon 
unanimously.  In  them  we  warn 
you  not  to  abandon  the  proper 
business  of  your  profession,  in 
order  to  take  up  the  soldier’s  oc¬ 
cupation,  in  which  your  actual 
service  can  be  but  very  limited, 
and,  at  last  may  not  be  wanted. 
We  assure  ourselves  you  will,  in 
all  circumstances,  naturally  wrish 
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to  make  your  exertions  in  those 
services  of  which  you  feel  your¬ 
selves  the  most  capable ;  and 
those  will  generally  be  such  as 
will  the  least  interfere  with  your 
sacred  functions.  But,  if  the 
danger  should  be  realized,  and 
the  enemy  set  his  foot  upon  our 
shores,  our  hand,  with  ffiat  of 
every  man,  must,  in  every  way,  be 
against  those  who  come  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  rapine  and  desolation,  the 
avowed  champions  of  anarchy  and 
irreligion,  defying  the  living  God. 
We  are  the  servants  of  God  ;  and 
God’s  servants  in  God’s  cause 
must  take  an  equal  share  with 
their  fellow  subjects,  in  such  an 
emergency,  against  the  blasphe¬ 
mers  of  his  holy  name.  But  one 
service  in  particular,  amongst 
many  others,  for  which  the  coun¬ 
try,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  will 
naturally  look  to  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  the  clergy,  will  be,  that 
by  your  persuasion,  your  exhor¬ 
tations,  and  your  good  example, 
you  will  be  the  instruments  of 
maintaining  internal  harmony  and 
subordination,  in  a  crisis  when 
harmony  and  subordination,  even 
with  the  best  general  disposition 
of  the  people,  are  most  difficult  to 
be  ^maintained. 

“  I  commend  you  to  God’s  high 
and  holy  protection,  with  good 
hope  and  confidence  of  your  dis¬ 
cretion  and  zeal  in  this  time  of 
trial. 

“  I  am,  your  affectionate  brother, 
“  J.  Cantuar.” 

April  28.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
two  archbishops  and  eleven  bi¬ 
shops,  on  this  day  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  unani¬ 
mously  : 

“  Resolved,  That  it  would  not 


conduce,  in  any  considerable  de* 
gree,  to  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  duties  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  if  the  clergy  were  to  ac¬ 
cept  commissions  in  the  army,  be 
enrolled  in  any  military  corps,  or 
be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 

“  Resolved  farther,  That,  in 
the  case  of  actual  invasion,  or 
dangerous  insurrection,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  every  clergyman  to 
give  his  assistance  in  repelling 
both,  in  any  way  that  the  urgency 
of  the  case  may  require.” 

Westminster ,  May  1. 

-  “  Reverend  Brother, 

“  I  have  observed  with  much 
satisfaction,  the  zeal  which  is  dis¬ 
played  by  the  clergy  of  my  dio¬ 
cese,  in  common  with  our  bre¬ 
thren  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  defence 
of  the  country,  against  an  enemy 
who  threatens  to  come  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  army,  to  depose  our  king, 
to  enslave  our  persons,  and  to 
overturn  our  altars  ;  instigated,  in 
addition  to  the  common  motives 
of  ambition  and  revenge,  which 
have  ordinarily  inflamed  the  ani¬ 
mosities  of  contending  nations,  by 
that  desperate  malignity  against 
the  faith  he  has  abandoned,  which 
in  all  ages,  has  marked  the  horri¬ 
ble  character  of  the  vile  apostate. 
The  readiness  of  the  clergy,  to 
unite  in  the  defence  of  objects  so 
dear  to  all,  against  such  a  foe,  is 
highly  laudable,  and  consistent 
with  that  character  of  rational 
piety,  which  hath  ever  distin¬ 
guished  the  true  sons  of  the  church 
of  England. 

“  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  offices  of  religion 
never  are  of  more  importance  than 
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in  times  of  public  danger  ;  when 
our  people  most  need  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  the  advice  of 
their  pastors ;  and  when  our 
prayers  for  God’s  merciful  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  country  should  be  of¬ 
fered  up  with  unremitted  assiduity 
and  redoubled  ardour.  It  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  a  question  of 
considerable  importance,  in  what 
manner  the  parochial  clergy  may, 
with  propriety,  co-operate  with 
the  preparations,  at  this  time  car¬ 
ried  on,  for  the  reception  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  certain,  that  no  class 
of  men  in  the  community  is  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  common 
cause,  and  upon  that  account,  they 
may  be  expected  to  take  a  princi¬ 
pal  share,  either  of  toil  or  danger  ; 
yet  they  must  not  abandon  the 
regular  exercise  of  their  sacred 
function,  unless  they  should  be 
driven  from  their  stations  (which 
God  avert ! )  by  hostile  force  ;  and 
there  are  various  ways,  in  which, 
without  interruption  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  duties,  the  clergy  may  ren¬ 
der  the  most  essential  service  to 
their  country. 

“  Our  venerable  primate,  the 
lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  that  vigilant  attention  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church,  which  hath  ever 
been  conspicuous  in  his  conduct, 
no  less  than  it  belongs  to  his  sta¬ 
tion,  conceiving  that  the  clergy  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  and  momentous  crisis,  might 
expect  and  need  the  counsel  of 
their  diocesans,  hath  thought  good 
to  assemble  the  bishops  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  The  meeting  held  the 
28  th  ult,  was  numerous ;  and, 


upon  the  most  mature  deliberation, 
we  agreed  unanimously  in  two  re¬ 
solutions,  which  I  transmit  to  you 
verbatim. 

“  These  two  resolutions  con¬ 
tain,  as  is  conceived,  the  best  ge¬ 
neral  principles  for  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  the  present  stage,  and 
in  the  probable  progress  of  the 
public  danger.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  disorders  and  scandals  that 
would  arise,  if  the  clergy  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  to  accept  military  com¬ 
missions,  or  submit  to  be  drilled 
in  the  ranks,  are  too  numerous 
and  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
actual  invasion  or  treasonable  in¬ 
surrection,  it  will  be  a  duty  of  in¬ 
dispensable  obligation  upon  every 
clergyman  to  give  his  utmost  as¬ 
sistance,  in  the  resistance  and  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  foreign  invader,  or 
domestic  traitor,  in  that  particular 
way,  in  which,  from  local  or  other 
circumstances,  his  services  may 
be  the  most  effectual.  Upon  this , 
point  I  mean  to  speak  out  my 
mind  very  plainly ;  and  I  desire 
to  be  clearly  and  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

“  Wars  and  fightings  unquesti¬ 
onably  have  their  origin  in  the 
bad  passions  of  men*.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  world  being  as  it  is,  it 
must  needs  be  that  wars  and 
fightings,  with  other  offences, 
come.  War,  therefore,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral,  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  sinful  practices  of  mankind : 
but,  in  every  individual  instance, 
the  guilt  lies  principally  at  the  ag¬ 
gressor’s  door,— Woe  to  him  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  and  it 
is  little  else  than  a  calumny  upon 
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the  Christian  religion  to  pretend, 
as  some  have  pretended,  that  de¬ 
fensive  war  is  either  contrary  to 
the  general  spirit  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  or  forbidden  by 
any  particular  precept,  or  discou¬ 
raged  by  the  example  of  the  first 
Christians.  The  notorious  fact  is, 
that  they  scrupled  not  to  serve  in 
the  armies  even  of  their  Heathen 
sovereigns.  It  would  be  still 
more  injurious  to  the  Gospel  to 
maintain,  that  foreign  attack,  or 
domestic  treason,  are  of  the  sort 
of  ill  usage  which  Christians, 
either  laity  or  clergy,  are  com¬ 
manded  not  to  oppose  by  force. 
It  is  true,  ihat,  even  under  the 
urgency  of  that  extreme  necessity 
of  invasion  or  insurrection,  there 
will  be  many  ways  in  which  a 
clergyman  may  be  useful,  besides 
that  of  actual  military  service  :  in 
directing,  for  instance,  and  super¬ 
intending  the  removal  of  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  and  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  to  places  of  safety  ;  in 
advising  the  method  and  pointing 
the  route  of  driving  off  the  live¬ 
stock  ;  in  overseeing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  such  things  as  cannot  be 
removed,  and  would  be  service¬ 
able  to  the  enemy  if  they  were 
left  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  and 
in  many  other  very  important, 
though  indirect  and  collateral, 
operations  of  defence,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate.  Many 
of  these  services  are  of  a  kind  to 
be  better  performed  by  a  clergy¬ 
man,  than  by  another  person, 
who,  from  the  ordinary  habits  of 
his  life,  may  be  likely  to  be  more 
useful,  than  the  clergyman  would 
be,  in  the  field.  Whenever  this 
moment  of  jeopardy  and  peril 
shall  arrive,  every  clergyman  must 
judge  for  himself,  in  what  way  he 


may  be  most  useful,  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  may 
be  placed.  Of  different  ways  of 
being  useful,  actual  fight  will 
often  be  the  last  that  he  will 
choose  :  not  from  any  superstitious 
apprehension,  that  to  mingle  in 
the  combat  would,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  at  such  a  season,  de¬ 
rogate  from  his  character ;  much 
less  from  a  dastardly  concern  for 
his  own  personal  safety ;  but  be* 
cause  battle  is  the  particular  ser¬ 
vice,  for  winch,  in  most  cases,  he 
will  be  the  least  qualified,  and,  in 
which,  of  consequence,  he  would 
be  of  the  least  use.  When  the 
case  shall  be  otherwise,  as  often 
no  doubt  it  will,  he  must  not,  with 
a  safe  conscience  he  cannot,  de¬ 
cline  his  share  in  the  common 
danger.  But  the  particular  rules 
of  his  conduct  he  must  take  from 
the  occasion  itself,  when  it  arrives. 
It  is  impossible  beforehand  to  lay 
down  any  other  than  this  most 
general  rule  :  that  his  country,  in 
that  crisis,  will  have  a  right  to  his 
best  services,  in  any  and  in  every 
way,  even  if  the  best  service  to  be 
performed  by  him  should  be  (as 
in  many  instances  it  will  happen) 
to  level  the  musket,  or  trail  the 
pike.  Nor  let  him  fear,  that  the 
sanctity  of  his  character  shall 
contract  aught  of  stain,  even  in 
the  mortal  strife  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  King  and  of  his  God. 
Gird  yourselves,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  scruple,  for  the  battle,  in  this 
holy  cause,  when  the  occasion 
shall  call,  nothing  doubting,  but 
that  the  God,  whom  we  serve,  and 
our  enemies  defy,  will  teach  the 
hands  of  his  servants  to  war,  and 
their  fingers  to  fight.  Offering 
our  earnest  prayers  to  God,  to 
give  us  all  grace,  in  the  hour  of 
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trial,  which  seems  to  be  coming1 
upon  the  Christian  world,  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering,  and  to  do  and 
suffer  valiantly  whatever  we  may 
be  ordained  to  do  and  suffer  for 
his  sake  ;  we  remain,  your  loving 
brother, 

“  Samuel  Roffens.” 


Public  Acts  passed  in  the  Second 

Session  of  the  Eighteenth  Par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain. 

December  30,1797. 

Act  for  raising  a  certain  sum  of 
money  by  loans  on  exchequer- 
bills  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1798. 

For  continuing  the  additional 
duties  on  distilleries  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland. 

For  the  regulation  of  his  mar 
jesty’s  marine  forces  when  on 
shore. 

For  regulating  the  exportation 
and  carrying  coastwise  of  wheat 
and  rye,  Ac. 

To  continue  the  act  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  articles  of 
merchandise  in  neutral  ships,  and 
for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  trade  to  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Annual  indemnity  act  for  per¬ 
sons  holding  places  and  neglecting 
to  qualify. 

Act  to  enlarge  the  time  for  rais¬ 
ing  a  militia  in  Scotland. 

January  12,  1798. 

Act  for  granting  to  his  majesty 
an  aid  and  contribution  for  the 
prosecuting  of  the  war. 

For  allowing  a  certain  propor- 
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tion  of  the  militia  to  enlist  into 
his  majesty’s  other  forces. 

February  20, 

Act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
order  out  a  certain  proportion  of 
supplementary  militia,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  necessary  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  men  in  the  several  compa¬ 
nies  of  militia,  by  incorporating 
the  supplementary  militia  there¬ 
with. 

March  9. 

Act  for  raising  a  farther  sum  of 
money  by  loans  or  exchequer- 
bills  for  the  service  of  the'  year 
1798. 

The  mutiny-act. 

For  repealing  the  duties  on 
gold  and  silver  w^atch-cases. 

To  permit  the  importation  of 
salt  from  Portugal  in  neutral  ships. 

For  rectifying  mistakes  in  the 
land-tax  act. 

April  5. 

Act  for  reviving  and  continuing 
the  duties  on  distilleries  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

For  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  for  the  indem- 
nifyin  g  persons  who  may  suffer  in 
their  property  by  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

For  disallowing  the  bounty  on 
sail-cloth  or  canvass,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Great  Britain,  exported 
to  Ireland. 

To  continue  the  lawrs  respecting 
the  bounties  on  British  and  Irish 
linens,  and  for  regulating  the  du¬ 
ties  on  tobacco-pipe  clay,  rape- 
seed,  Greenland  fisheries,  manu¬ 
factures  of  flax  and  cotton,  Ac. 

For  reviving  an  act,  authoriz- 
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ing  his  majesty  to  permit  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  wheat,  &c.  to  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  and  Alderney. 

To  prevent,  during  the  war, 
persons  residing  in  Great  Britain 
from  advancing  money  or  effects 
for  the  purchase,  or  on  the  credit 
of  debts  owing  to  the  government 
of  the  United  Provinces,  without 
licence,  and  for  extending  the  act 
to  prevent  traitorous  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  said  provinces. 

For  the  regulation  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  goods  removed  from  one 
ship  to  another. 

For  increasing  the  rates  of 
subsistence  to  be  paid  by  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  others,  on  quarter¬ 
ing  soldiers. 

April  21. 

Act  to  empower  his  majesty  to 
secure  and  detain  such  persons  as 
are  suspected  of  conspiring  against 
his  person  and  government. 

May  7. 

Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
17,000,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

For  enlarging  the  time  of  ap¬ 
pealing  in  prize-causes. 

For  amending  the  act  relative 
to  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  certain  goods  in  Jamaica,  Gre¬ 
nada,  Dominica,  and  New  Provi¬ 
dence. 

May  10. 

For  granting  additional  duties 
on  salt. 

For  granting  additional  duties 
of  excise  on  tea. 

For  repealing  the  duties  on 
houses,  windows,  and  lights,  inha¬ 
bited  houses,  clocks  and  watches, 
and  granting  other  duties  on  all 
these,  except  clocks  and  watches. 


For  repealing  the  duties  upon 
male  servants,  carriages,  &c.  and 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  of  the 
same. 

To  prevent  commercial  connec¬ 
tion  with  Switzerland,  without  li¬ 
cence. 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  call 
out  a  part  of  the  militia  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

May  26. 

Act  for  altering  and  amending 
the  land-tax  act,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  qualifications  of  commis¬ 
sioners. 

For  more  effectually  and  spee¬ 
dily  manning  the  navy. 

June  1. 

Act  to  continue  the  alien-act. 

To  regulate  the  trial  of  causes, 
indictments,  and  other  proceed¬ 
ings,  within  the  counties  of  cer¬ 
tain  cities  and  towns  corporate. 

For  authorizing  the  billetting  of 
such  troops  of  yeomanry  cavalry 
as  may  be  desirous  of  assembling 
for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
together,  and  for  exempting  from 
the  payment  of  certain  duties  per¬ 
sons  providing  horses  for  the 
said  yeomanry  cavalry. 

June  21. 

Act  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax. 

For  raising  money  by  lottery. 

For  a  duty  on  armorial  bear¬ 
ings. 

For  regulating  the  duties  on 
spices. 

For  enabling  his  majesty  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  services  of  such  militia  as 
may  offer  to  serve  in  Ireland. 

For  regulating  the  drawbacks 
and  bounty  on  sugar. 
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To  amend  the  laws  of  excise 
relating  to  coach-makers,  auctio¬ 
neers,  beer,  cider,  and  certain 
stamps  on  hides  and  skins,  draw^ 
backs  on  wine  and  sweets. 

To  revive  and  continue  the  act 
which  prohibits  the  importation  of 
light  silver  coin  of  this  realm  from 
foreign  countries  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland. 

For  allowing  gold  wares  to  be 
manufactured  at  a  standard  lower 
than  is  now  allowed  by  law. 

To  prevent  the  exportation  of 
base  coin  to  the  West  Indies. 

For  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia  of 
England. 

To  continue  the  act  for  the 
more  effectual  encouragement  of 
the  British  fisheries. 

For  amending  an  act  to  prevent 
frauds  in  weighing  and  packing 
butter. 

For  amending  an  act  for  the 
due  making  of  bread,  and  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  assize  thereof  in  the 
city  and  liberties,  and  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

For  preventing  the  depasturing 
of  forests,  commons,  and  open 
fields,  with  sheep  infected  with  the 
scab  or  mange. 

June  28. 

Act  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
granting  additional  duties  of  cus¬ 
toms. 

For  raising  an  additional  sum  of 
money  by  loans  or  exchequer-bills. 

To  authorize  exchequer-bills  to 
be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
loan  of  1 7  millions. 
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To  enable  the  lords  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  to  issue  exchequer-bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  money  raised  by 
contribution. 

For  regulating  the  salt-duties. 

For  the  better  execution  of  the 
act  granting  his  majesty  an  aid 
and  contribution  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

For  extending  the  duties  of  vel¬ 
lum,  parchment,  and  paper  stamps, 
to  all  other  materials. 

For  abolishing  certain  offices  in 
the  customs. 

For  preventing  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers,  and  papers  of 
a  like  nature,  by  persons  not 
known,  and  for  regulating  the 
printing,  &c.  of  such  papers  in 
other  respects. 

To  prevent  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  from  going  to,  or  remaining 
in,  France,  or  carrying  on  corres¬ 
pondence  there. 

To  amend  the  act  respecting 
aliens. 

For  regulating  the  shipping, 
and  carrying  of  slaves  in  British 
vessels  from  Africa. 

June  29, 

For  raising  the  sum  of  three 
millions  by  loans  or  exchequer- 
bills. 

For  reviving  and  continuing  the 
duties  on  distilleries  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  until  April  10, 
1799. 

For  ascertaining  the  duty  pay¬ 
able  on  taxed  carts. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  cavalry. 

*p  2 
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An  Account  of  the  Total  Net  Produce  of  the  Taxes  for  one  Year, 
ended  trie  10 th  Day  of  October,  1798;  and  also  distinguishing  the 
Duties  imposed  in  1 793,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797,  and  1798. 


Consolidated  Customs,  after  deducting  29,1 69/. 

Is.  3d.  computed  Quarterly  Sum,  to  be 

carried  to  the  Duties  pro.  ann.  1796  ...  *  . .  3,428,410  16  5\ 

Consolidated  Excise  ..  . . . 7,347,167  15  1| 

Reserved  out  of  Duty  on  Paper,  Ann. 

1794,  18,750/.  being  |th  part  of  75,000/. 
tire  Annual  Average  Produce  of  former 

Duties  then  repealed  . . .  75,000  0  0 

Reserved  out  of  Duty  on  Spirit  Licences 
Ann.  1794,  9,000/.  being  |th  part  of 
36,000/.  the  Annual  Average  Produce  of 
former  Duties  then  repealed,  and  in  full 

to  5th  July,  1798 . 27,000  0  0 

Consolidated  Stamps . ......  1,030,356  4  5 

Reserved  out  of  Duty  on  Hats,  Ann. 

1796,  2,369/.  17s.  9d.  being  |th  part  of 
9,479/.  11  s.  the  Annual  Average  Pro¬ 
duce  of  former  Duties  then  repealed. .. .  9,479  11  0 

Reserved  out  of  Bills  and  Receipts  Ann. 

1794,  32,150/.  being  |th  part  of  128,600/, 
the  Annual  Average  Produce  of  former 

Duties  then  repealed  . .  128,600  0  0 


Reserved  out  of  Duty  on  Legacies,  Ann. 

1796, 10,269/.155.being|thpartof41,079/. 
the  Annual  Average  Produce  of  former 
Duties  then  repealed,  to  complete  De¬ 
ficiencies  to  5th  July  1798,  and  in  full  to 
10th  October,  1798  . .  63,566  11  2 


12, 104, 580  18 


9 


Incidents. 


Consolidated 


Average 


Letter  money,  the  Annual 
Produce  of  the  Duty  prior 


to  the  year  . . . . 

..  ..1795  . 

410,556 

0 

Ditto. . . . . 

.  Salt  1787 . 

0 

Seizures . 

15 

Proffers  ....  . . 

8 

Alum  Mines .......  . . 

. .  c . .1760  . 

960 

o 

Compositions . 

-  1760  . . 

0 

Rent  of  a  Light  House . 

13 

0 

01 

10 

3 
0 
0 

4 
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6d.  Deduction  on  Pensions.  .1721  . . . . . 

1$.  ditto  on  Salaries .  1758  . 

Houses  and  Windows  . 1786 . 

Inhabited  Houses .  1779  . 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars . 1710  ....  .  •  ... 

Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairsl  71 1,  and  1784. . 

Male  Servants . 1785  . 

Horses . . . .  1785  . 

Four-wheeled  Carriages  ....  1 785  ......... 

Two-wheeled  ditto . . . .  1 785  ......  ... 

First  Fruits  of  the  Clergy  . . 

Tenths  ditto . . .  - . . 

Lottery  Licences  . . 

Alienation  Duty . 

Arrears  of  Waggons  . . . 

Ditto  Carts  . B .  . 

Ditto  Men  Servants. .  . . . . 

Ditto  Female  Servants  •  • . . 

Ditto  Houses  and  Windows,  1747  and  1758.. 
Ditto  Shops  . . . . 


Duties,  Pro.  A0.  1793, 


British  Spirits,  1791 
Foreign  ditto  .... 


Duties,  Pro.  A°.  1794. 


Sugars 


Average  Produce  as  aforesaid 

Game  Duty  . . .  .. . 

10/.  per  cent  . . 

British  Spirits,  1794 .  ........ 

Foreign  ditto . . . 

Attornies  Articles . 

Spirit  Licences,  after  reserving 
rage  Produce  as  aforesaid  „ . . 

Glass . . . 

Bricks  and  Tiles  (Customs)  . . . . 
Ditto  (Excise) . . 


52,693 

0 

0 

68,705 

16 

s\ 

339,055 

18 

0-i 

172,873 

17 

4 

5,719 

3 

6 

24,000 

0 

0 

112,934 

13 

Sk 

135,403 

6 

q  i 

167,897 

15 

10 

51,834 

1 

9 

3,549 

9 

0 

9,872 

5 

6| 

2,433 

3 

6 

1,798 

19 

4 

9 

r*/ 

16 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

72 

1 

3 

f  .2,056,91 1 

8 

H 

86,949 

0 

0 

430,514 

0 

0 

£.217,463 

0 

0 

.  274,877 

i 

16 

n 

i 

44,971 

7 

8 

17,438 

1 

3 

50,378 

12 

Si 

87,655 

0 

0 

.  127,235 

0 

0 

16,670 

1 

4 

.  122,212 

15 

0 

43,569 

0 

0 

167 

9 

4 

48,760 

0 

0 

280* 

Paper  (Customs) 


Produce  as  aforesaid 
Slates  and  Stones  •  •  • « 
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Duties,  Pro.  A0.  1795. 

British  Spirits  . . . . . 

Foreign  Ditto . . . . 

Wines  . . . . *  •  . . .  • 

Sweets . .  * . 

Cocoa  . . 

Stamps  . . .  ...•«» . .  .... 

Ship  Policies . .  •*•••*  . . 

Hair  Powder  Certificates . . 

Receipts  . . . . . . 

Fruits,  &c» ...» . 

Coals . . . . 

Tea  . . . . . 

Consolidated  Letter  Money,  the  computed 
Annual  Increase  of  Revenue,  by  Reason  of 
the  Restrictions  of  Francking,  per  Act  35 

George  III.  . . . 

Spirit  Licences  . . .  •  •  * 


Duties,  Pro.  A°.  1796. 

Horses  . . . 

Tobacco  . . * . .  •  • 

Horse  Dealers’  Licences . . . 

Wine  (Excise)  •  •  •  . . . . . *  • 

Ditto  (Customs)  . . . . 

Sweets  . . . 

Legacies,  after  reserving  the  Annual  Average 

Produce  as  aforesaid . . . 

Hats,  after  reserving  the  Annual  Average  Pro¬ 
duce  as  aforesaid  . .  •  . . 

2s*  Duty  on  Horses  •  •  •  . . . . 

Dogs . . . . 

1 01.  per  Cent  •  *  •  • . . . . 

The  computed  Annual  Saving  by  reducing  the 
Allowance  for  Waste  on  Salt  •  . . * 


7,699 

10 

11 

ge 

0 

0 

18 

6 

£.940,343 

12 

10  j 

86,214 

0 

0 

127,00  7 

0 

0 

389,958 

0 

0 

5,883 

0 

0 

23,777 

0 

0 

31,777 

18 

3 

96,059 

8 

9 

157,678 

6 

3 

7,278 

3 

5 

106,876 

13 

Hi 

18,254 

0 

0 

194,132 

» 

5 

2 

40,000 

0 

0 

24,601 

10 

0 

£.1,309,497 

5 

115,757 

17 

1| 

183,265 

0 

0 

1,217 

3 

8 

193,365 

0 

0 

471,551 

11 

7 

6,085 

0 

0 

19,118 

7 

3 

41,416 

3 

9 

94,029 

9 

Si 

76,952 

10 

n 

50,735 

2 

9i 

32,000 

0 

0 
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Taken  out  of  Consolidated  Customs,  being  the 
computed  Annual  Saving  to  the  Public,  on 
Account  of  the  reduction  on  the  Drawbacks 

on  the  Exportation  of  Sugar  ••  •  •«••* .  116,676  5  8 

Spirit  Licences  •••  . .  89,906  0  0 


£.1,492,075  11  9| 


Duties,  Pro.  A°.  1797. 

Pepper  . . 126,176  9  1 

20/.  per  Cent* . 244,835  0  0 

British  Spirits  * . 87,623  0  0 

Foreign  Ditto  «•••••»• . 126,215  0  0 

Auctions  •  •••• . 45,415  0  0 

Deeds  . 547,959  15  0 

Cocoa  .  . 5,604  0  0 

Clocks  and  Watches  . . . 48,820  0  0 

StageCoaches . 53,110  8  10 

Sugar  .  399,261  13  7 

Bricks  . 25,755  0  0 

Tea  . . 252,442  9  8 

3s.  Duty  on  Horses .  66,420  0  0 

Houses . . . . . .  •  «••*  43,910  0  0 

Male  Servants  . . 6,960  0  0 

Plate . * .  d  3  4i 

Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Letter  Money,  after 
reserving  the  several  Sums  of  410,556/.  and 

40,000/.  per  Act  35  George  III  . . .  207,444  0  0 

Spirit  Licences  ••  . . .  ••••••••••••••  12,250  0  0 

Horses  ••••  •*••••  . . 4,285  0  0 


£.2,304,489  19  6£ 


Duties,  Pro.  A0.  1798. 

galt  . . 100,429  12  8 

Armorial  Bearings  ...  . .  7,3?  3  0  0 

Tea  .  34,957  0  0 

Horses  . . 2,500  0  0 


£.145,259  12  8 
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Total  of  Customs,  Excise  and  Stamps  .  12,104,580  18  2| 

Incidents  .......  . . 2,056,911  8  3 

Duties  Pro.  Ann.  1793  .  217,463  0  0 

1794  .  940,343  12  lOf 

1795  . 1,309,497  5 

1796  .  1,492,075  11  9| 

1797  .  2,304,489  19  64 

1798  .  145,259  12  8 


j£. 20, 570, 621  9  2 


Exchequer ,  December  3,  1798* 


JAMES  FISHER 
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A 

GENERAL  BILL 


OF 

CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIALS, 
From  December  12,  1797,  to  December  11,  1798* 


Christened 


Males  9497  }  nqo7 
Females  8430 


iRniripr]  ^  ^-a^eS 

Buried^  Femal 

Increased  in  the  burials  this  year  228. 


I  q?So  ?■  18154 

£  Females  9190  $ 


Died  under  2  years  -  -  5728 
Between  2  and  5-- 2189 
5  and  10  -  802 
10  and  20  -  573 


20  and  30  - 1280 
30  and  40  -  1678 
40  and  50  -  1732 
50  and  60  -  1566 


60  and  70-  1292 
70  and  80  -  919 
80  and  90  -  353 
90  and  100-  41 


102  -  1 
105  -  1 
108  -  1 
117  -  1 


DISEASES. 
Abortive  and  still¬ 


born  594 

Abscess  26 

Aged  1117 

Ague  8 

Amputation 
Apoplexy  and  sud¬ 
denly  224 

Asthma  and  phthi¬ 
sis  421 

Bedridden  2 

Bleeding*  22 

Brain-fever 
Bursten  and  rup¬ 
ture  18 

Cancer  71 

Childbed  144 
Colds  4 

Colic,  gripes,  and 
twisting  of  the 
guts  13 

Consumption  4533 
Convulsions  3663 
Cough  and  hooping- 
cough  418 

Croup  14 

Diabetes  1 


Dropsy  784 

Dropsy  on  brain 
Evil  4 

Falling  sickness 
Fevers  of  all  kinds 
1754 

Fistula  3 

Flux  12 

French  pox  39 

Gout  111 

Gravel,  stone,  and 
strangury  16 

Grief  7 

Head-ach 
Head-mould  shot, 
horse-shoe  head, 
and  water  in  the 
head  67 

Jaundice 
Jaw-locked 
Inflammation 
Influenza 
Itch 

Lethargy 
Livergrown 
Lunatic 

Measles 
Miscarriage 


Mortification  282 
Palpitation  of  the 
heart  1 

Palsy  86 

Pleurisy  15 

Quinsy  5 

Rheumatism  3 
Rickets  1 

Scurvy  4 

Small-pox  2237 
Sore  throat  12 
Sores  and  ulcers  1 1 
Spasm  1 

St.  Anthony’s  fire  4 
Stoppage  in  thesto- 
mach  4 

Swelling 
Swine-pox 
Teeth  370 

Thrush  49 

Tumour  in  womb 
Vomitingand  loose¬ 
ness 

Worms  8 

CASUALTIES. 


Bruised  3 

Burnt  19 

Dropt  down  dead 
Drowned  103 

Excessivedrinking5 
Executed*  8 

Found  dead  11 

Fractured  1 

Frighted 
Frozen 


Killed  by  falls  and 
several  other  acci¬ 


dents  52 

Killed  by  a  Cow 
Killed  by  fighting 
Killed  themselves  27 
Murdered  3 

Poisoned  3 

Scalded  6 

Shot  2 

Smothered  1 

Starved 
Sprain 
Strangled 
Suffocated 
Tooth-ach 


Total  274 


69 

2 

384 

1 

1 

7 

83 

196 

2 


Bit  by  mad  dog 
Broken  limbs 


*  There  have  been  executed,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  24  ;  of  which  number  8 
only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN  FOR  1798. 


J  anuary  •••••• 

February  . . 

March  ••••••  . . 

April  . 

May  •  •  . . 

June  •••••*  •  •  •  • 

July . 

August 

September  •  •  •  • 
October  ...... 

November  »••••• 

December ...... 

General  Average 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

s . 

d. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

4 

3 

7 

2 

2 

3 

7 

6 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

0 

A* 

1 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

6 

5 

3 

8 

2 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3 

8 

6 

4 

3 

8 

2 

10 

3 

10 

6 

4 

3 

5 

2 

10 

3 

11 

6 

2 

3 

9 

2 

7 

3 

11 

6 

2 

3 

8 

2 

5 

3 

11 

5 

11 

3 

7 

2 

5 

3 

11 

6 

0 

3 

8 

2 

5 

4 

0 

6 

2± 
~  2. 

3 

7, 

2 

5 

3 

9 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  1798. 


J  anuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

October 

Novembei 

December 

Whole  yr. 


Thermometer. 

Barometer . 

Hygrometer. 

Greatest 

height. 

Least 

height. 

Mean 

height. 

Greatest 

height. 

Least 

height. 

Mean 

height. 

Greatest 

height. 

Least 

height. 

Mean 

height. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deo\ 

o 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg 

53 

29 

40,1 

30,52 

28,96 

29,94 

90 

73 

82,8 

54 

24 

40,1 

30,76 

29,23 

30,11 

90 

71 

32,8 

58 

30 

42,9 

30,37 

29,18 

29,93 

90 

68 

79,8 

69 

31 

52,7 

30,38 

29,27 

29,96 

75 

46 

57,3 

30,44 

29,11 

3CK,00 

69 

30 

51,4 

86 

51 

64,8 

30,42 

29,65 

30,07 

69 

32 

50,1 

76 

54 

64,4 

30,17 

29,36 

29,80 

74 

38 

55,8 

82 

55 

63,9 

30,35 

29,70 

30,09 

70 

41 

76 

45 

59,2 

30,26 

28,97 

29,78 

73 

37 

63 

33 

52,4 

30,39 

29,16 

29,90 

82 

45 

60 

25 

42,4 

30,27 

28,69 

29,58 

93 

57 

50 

14 

35,5 

30,58 

29,27 

29,90 

95 

53 

5110 

oq  q 0 

..  . 

Rain. 


Inches. 


1,105 

0,693 

0,333 

0,517 

1,621 

0,960 

2,879 

1,525 

2,437 

3,428 

3,056 

0,857 


19,411 


f 


/ 
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SUPPLIES 


Granted  by  Parliament  for  the  Year  1798. 


NAVY. 


November  16,  1797. 

That  110,000  seamen  be  employed,  including  20,000 
marines. 

For  wages  for  ditto 

For  victuals  for  ditto  .  .  • 

For  wear  and  tear  of  ships  in  which  they  are  to  serve, 
For  ordnance  sea-service  on  board  such  ships 
For  the  expence  of  the  transport7service,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war  in  health 


£ 


2,645,500 

2,717,000 

4,290,000 

857,500 

1,200,000 


s. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


November  20 

For  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  lialf-pay  to  sea 

and  marine  officers  .  .  «  689,858  19  7 

For  building  and  repairs  of  ships,  and  other  extra 

works  ....  639,530  0  0 

April  24,  1798. 

That  10,000  additional  seamen  be  employed. 

The  sum  for  maintaining  them,  including  ordnance 

for  sea  service  .  .  .  910,000  0  0 


13,449,388  19  7 


ARMY. 

November  21,  1797. 

That  48,609  men  be  employed  for  land  service,  in¬ 
cluding  5,766  invalids 

For  guards,  garrisons,  and  other  land  forces,  in  Great 

Britain,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  .  .  1,699,450  7  3 

For  forces  in  the  plantations,  including  Gibraltar, 

Portugal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New 
South  Wales  .  .  1,025,536  16  6 

For  difference  between  the  British  and  Irish  pay  of 

six  regiments  of  foot  for  service  abroad  .  78,226  4  3 
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For  four  troops  of  dragoons,  and  fifteen  companies 
of  foot,  stationed  in  Great  Britain,  for  recruiting 
regiments  serving  in  East  India 
For  recruiting  and  contingences  for  land  forces, 
and  extra  feed  for  the  cavalry  . 

For  general  and  staff-officers,  and  officers  of  hos¬ 
pitals  ...... 

For  full  pay  to  supernumerary  officers 
For  allowances  to  the  pay-master-general  of  the 
forces,  commissary-general  of  the  musters,  &c. 
For  the  increased  rates  of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to 
innkeepers,  and  others,  on  quartering  soldiers  . 
For  reduced  officers  of  land  forces  and  marines  . 
For  allowances  to  reduced  horse  guards  . 

On  account  of  officers  late  in  the  service  of  the 
states-general  ..... 

Ditto,  of  reduced  officers  of  British  American 
forces  ..... 

For  allowances  to  several  reduced  officers  of  ditto 

Aprils 4,  1798. 

To  defray  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  army, 
from  25th  December,  1796,  to  24th  December, 
1797  . 

April  26. 

For  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea-hospital 
For  the  in-pensioners  of  ditto,  and  the  expences  of 
the  hospital  ..... 
For  pensions  to  widows  and  commissioned  officers 
For  expences  incurred,  or  expected  to  be  incurred, 
in  the  barrack-master-general’s  department 
For  foreign  corps  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
Towrards  defraying  the  extraordinary  services  of 
the  army,  for  1798 


£. 

s. 

d. 

20,244 

0 

1 

180,000 

0 

0 

89,723 

19 

3 

33,463 

13 

10 

108,582 

14 

10 

140,000 

0 

0 

163,874 

16 

8 

125 

3 

4 

1,000 

0 

0 

52,500 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

1,351,391 

19 

3 

116,167 

4 

3 

26,547 

17 

6 

12,954 

15 

3 

520,717 

0 

0 

226,083 

11 

5 

3,200,000 

0 

0 

£9,054,090 

6 

8 

MILITIA  and  FENCIBLE  CORPS. 

November  21, 1797, 

For  the  embodied  militia  in  South  Britain,  and 
corps  offencible  infantry,  in  Great  Britain,  Jer¬ 
sey,  Guernsey,  and  the  islands  of  Scilly  and 
Man  . 

For  contingences  for  ditto 

For  clothing  for  the  embodied  militia 

For  corps  of  fencible  cavalry  . 

For  extra  feed  for  ditto  .  , 


1,417,179  10  5 
40,000  0  0 

116,267  3  9 

404,570  4  1 

25,000  0  0 
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March  1,  1798.  £,  s.  d. 

Making  provision  for  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia. 

April  26. 

For  the  embodied  supplementary  militia  . 

For  the  embodied  provisional  cavalry 
For  the  volunteer  corps  . 

May  12. 

Making  provision  for  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia. 

Ditto,  for  allowances  to  subaltern  officers  of  the 
militia,  in  time  of  peace. 


.  1,315,708  0  0 

130,000  0  0 

350,000  0  0 


3,798,724  18  3 


ORDNANCE. 


November  21, 1797. 

For  ordnance  land  service,  for  1798 
Ditto,  not  provided  for  in  1796 
Ditto,  sea  service,  not  provided  for  in  1796 
Ditto,  land  service,  not  provided  for  in  1797 


.  1,073,885  13  9 

5,726  9  2 

114,855  8  6 

96,57 1  4  10 


February  19,  1798. 

To  make  compensation  for  lands,  &c.  purchased 
for  securing  batteries,  and  other  works,  in  Kent 
and  Devon,  pursuant  to  Act  34  Geo.  III.  .  10,587  17  11 

Ditto,  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  owners  or  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  lands  in  Kent,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  Act  .....  1,953  11  11 

«£  1,303,580  6  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 


November  23,  17977 


For  the  civil  establishment  of  Upper  Canada 

7,150 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  Nova  Scotia 

5,915 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  New  Brunswick  . 

4,550 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  St.  John’s  Island 

1,900 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  the  Island  ofCape  Breton 

1,840 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  Newfoundland 

1,232 

10 

0 

Ditto  of  the  Bahama  Islands 

4,100 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers  Islands  . 

580 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  the  Island  of  Dominica  . 

602 

0 

0 

Ditto  of  New  South  Wales 

• 

6,157 

2 

0 
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For  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of  France 
For  pensions  and  allowances  to  American  loyalists 
For  his  majesty’s  secret  service  abroad 
For  discharging  bills  drawn,  or  to  be  drawfi,  from 
the  settlement  at  New  South  Wales 
For  defraying  the  expences  of  convicts  at  home  . 
For  repairs  of  the  pier  and  light-house  at  Douglas 
harbour  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

March  6,  1798. 

For  the  board  of  agriculture 

April  24. 

For  relief  to  American  and  East  Florida  sufferers, 
pursuant  to  Act  80  Geo.  III. 

For  supporting  the  British  forts  and  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  .... 

For  assisting  the  Levant  company  in  carrying  on 
their  trade  ..... 

Towards  enabling  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  to  carry  on  the  execution  of  the  trusts  re¬ 
posed  in  them  .... 

For  printing  the  journals,  &c.  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  ...... 

For  discharging  the  balance  due  on  account  of  ex¬ 
pences  of  the  mint  .... 

For  defraying  extraordinary  expences  incurred  for 
prosecutions  relating  to  the  coin 
Towards  defraying  the  charge  of  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  the  alien-act  .... 

For  work  done  at  Somerset- place,  and  for  repairs 
immediately  necessary  to  be  performed  there 
To  make  good  money  issued,  pursuant  to  addresses 
Ditto,  for  secret  service  abroad,  above  the  sum 
granted  in  the  last  session 
Ditto  for  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of 
France,  ditto  ..... 

Ditto,  for  expences  arisen  from  the  execution  of 
the  alien-act,  ditto  .... 

Ditto,  to  pay  bills  drawn  from  the  settlement  at 
New  South  Wales,  which  became  due  in  1797, 
being  the  excess  of  the  sum  granted  by  parliament 
Ditto,  for  expences  in  ventilating  and  warming  the 
house  of  lords  .... 

Ditto,  for  fitting  up  two  houses,  for  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  serjeant  at  arms 
Ditto,  to  Mr.  Barlow,  for  his  services  during  Mr. 
Hastings’  trial  .... 

VOL.  XL.  *  Q 


£.  s.  d. 
168,000  0  0 
44,000  0  0 

150,000  0  0 

36,000  0  0 

33,325  17  3 

2,500  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

49,978  7  6 

13,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

13,250  18  0 

2,024  0  9 

2,600  0  C 

15,000  0  0 

10,043  6  4 

88,222  7  6 

12,677  12  I 

1,000  0  0 

17,073  1  5 

282  17  6 

2,542  10  6 

2,156  1  6 
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Ditto,  to  Mr.  Hudson,  for  ditto  . 

Ditto,  for  two  years  rent  of  the  parliament-office  . 
Ditto,  for  attendance  on  various  committees  of  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  in  session  1795-6 
Ditto,  for  making  up,  and  publishing,  weekly  re¬ 
turns  of  the  average  price  of  sugar 


£.  s.  d. 

547  12  0 

260  15  6 

422  16  0 

472  17  0 


April  26. 

For  the  works  and  repairs  of  the  military  roads  and 

bridges  in  North  Britain  .  .  .  4,o00  0  0 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  make  remittances,  to  be 
applied  to  his  service  in  Ireland,  on  provision  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  for 
defraying  the  interest  and  charges  of  a  loan  to 
that  amount  .....  2,000,000  0  0 

For  the  excess  beyond  the  sum  granted  towards 
defraying  the  charge  of  printing  the  journals,  &c. 
of  the  house  of  commons,  for  1797 
Ditto,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  convicts  at 
home,  for  1797  .  .  .  .  • 

To  make  good  money  issued  to  certain  architects, 
for  making  a  survey  at  Somerset-place 
Ditto,  for  the  expences  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  king’s  house,  at  Winchester  . 


360  0  3 

3,338  15  81 
800  1  0 
98  19  0 


May  12. 

For  support  of  the  Veterinary  college 


1,500  0  0 


June  14. 

To  defray  the  sums  which  the  commissioners  un¬ 
der  the  American  treaty  have  awarded  to  be  paid 
by  the  British  government ;  and  the  expences 
attending  the  said  commission  .  .  .  88,516  16 

For  erecting  and  completing  the  piers  at  Sutton 

Pool  ......  3,387  13  3 


£2,723,013  14  3 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

April  24,  1798. 

To  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to 
the  account  of’  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt 


200,000  0  0 
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EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

June  14,  1798.  £.  s .  ^ 

r  or  paying  oft  exchequer-bills,  made  out  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  last  session,  for  raising  a  certain  sum 
thereby  .....  8,500,000  0  0 

VOTE  OF  CREDIT. 

June  14,  1798. 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
exigencies  of  affairs  may  require 


Total  of  supply 


ANNUAL  GRANTS. 

November  20,  1797. 

For  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cider,  and 

perry  .  .  .  .  .  .  750,000  0  0 

for  raising  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  &c.  2,000,000  0  0 

March  6,  1798. 

That  the  charge  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  land-tax 

May  22. 

That  the  charge  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  land-tax 
That  the  allowances  to  certain  subaltern  officers  of 
the  militia  be  defrayed  out  of  the  same  . 


£  2,750,000  0  0 

EXTRAORDINARY  AIDS. 

December  11,  1797. 

for  raising  3,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills  .  3,000,000  0  0 

February  22,  1798. 

For  raising  3,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills  .  3,000,000  0  0 


1,000.000  0  0 
35,028,798  4  10 
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April  26. 

For  raising  17,000,000/.  by  annuities 


£.  s .  d 
.  17,000,000  0  o 


May  3. 

For  applying  62,7551.  10s.  paid  by  tbe  receivers- 
general  of  the  land-tax  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  pursuance  of  act  of  last  session,  for  raising 
men  for  the  army  and  navy 


62,755  10  0 


May  25. 

For  raising  667,916/.  13s.  4c?.  by  a  lottery 

June  14. 

For  raising  3,500,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 

June  18. 

For  raising  1,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 

June  19. 

For  raising  3,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 


667,916  13  4 


.  3,500,000  0  0 


.  1,000,000  0  0 


.  3,000,000  0  0 


Total  of  ways  and  means  .  33,980,672  3  4 


Number  of  Bankruptcies,  from  the  Year  1748  to  the  end  of  the  Year 

1797. 


Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

1748 

— 

130 

1762  — 

230 

1776  — 

435 

1790  — 

585 

1749 

91 

1763  — 

243 

1777  — 

435 

1791  — 

583 

1750 

_ 

169 

1764  — 

322 

1778  — 

656 

1792  — 

636 

1751 

— 

172 

1765  — 

239 

1779  — 

522 

1793  —  1302 

1752 

153 

1766  — 

342 

1780  — 

458 

1794  — 

816 

1753 

— .  — 

242 

1767  — 

360 

1781  — 

458 

1795  — 

70S 

1754 

— 

238 

1768  — 

351 

1782  — 

558 

1796  — 

760 

1755 

___ 

223 

1769  — 

344 

1783  — 

532 

1797  — 

869 

1  770 

QQ7 

1  7Rd, 

r;oi 

l/OO 

1757 

A  iv 

274 

1  /  /  U  - 

1771  — 

Oat 

433 

1  /  O4# 

1785  — 

502 

Total 

1758 

— 

315 

1772  — 

528 

1786  — 

510 

amount 

1759 

— 

254 

1773  — 

507 

1787  — 

509 

from  1748 

1760 

— 

221 

1774  — 

337 

1788  — 

707 

to!797. 21,645 

1761 

182 

1775  — 

350 

1789  — 

562 

STATE 


PAPERS. 


His  Majesty  s  most  gracious  Speech 
on  proroguing  the  Parliament , 
June  29,  1798.  ' 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

By  the  measures  adopted  during 
the  present  session,  you  have 
amply  fulfilled  the  solemn  and 
unanimous  assurances  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  at  its  commence¬ 
ment. 

The  example  of  your  firmness 
and  constancy  has  been  applauded 
and  followed  by  my  subjects  in 
every  rank  and  condition  in  life  ; 
a  spirit  of  voluntary  and  ardent 
exertion,  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  has  strength¬ 
ened  and  confirmed  our  internal 
security  ;  the  same  sentiments  have 
continued  to  animate  my  troops  of 
every  description ;  and  my  fleets 
have  met  the  menaces  of  invasion 
by  blocking  up  all  our  enemies  in 
their  principal  ports. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

The  extensive  and  equitable 
scheme  of  contribution,  by  which 
so  large  a  share  of  our  expences 
will  be  defrayed  within  the  year, 
has  defeated  the  expectations  of 
those  who  had  vainly  hoped  to  ex¬ 
haust  our  means,  and  to  destroy 
our  public  credit.  You  have  been 


enabled  to  avail  yourselves  of  far¬ 
ther  resources  from  a  commerce 
increased  in  extent  and  vigour, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 
war ;  and  have  had  the  singular 
satisfaction  of  deriving,  at  the 
same  moment,  large  additional 
aid  from  individual  exertions  of 
unexampled  zeal,  liberality,  and 
patriotism. 

The  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax,  has  also  established  a 
system  which,  in  its  progressive 
operation,  may  produce  the  hap¬ 
piest  consequences,  by  the  increase 
of  our  resources,  the  diminution 
of  our  debt,  and  the  support  of 
public  credit. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  designs  of  the  disaffected, 
carried  on  in  concert  with  our  in¬ 
veterate  enemies,  have  been  un¬ 
remittingly  pursued ;  but  have 
been  happily  and  effectually  coun¬ 
teracted  in  this  kingdom  by  the 
general  zeal  and  loyalty  of  my 
subjects. 

In  Ireland  they  have  broken  out 
into  the  most  criminal  acts  of  open 
rebellion.  Every  effort  has  been 
employed  on  my  part  to  subdue 
this  dangerous  spirit,  which  is 
equally  hostile  to  the  interests  and 
safety  of  every  part  of  the  British 
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empire.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
commend  the  unshaken  fidelity 
and  valour  of  my  regular,  fenci- 
ble,  and  militia  forces  in  Ireland ; 
and  that  determined  spirit  with 
which  my  yeomanry  and  volunteer 
forces  of  that  kingdom  have  stood 
forward  in  defence  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  in  support  of  the  lawful  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  striking  and  honourable 
proof  of  alacrity  and  public  spirit, 
which  so  many  of  my  fencible  and 
militia  regiments  in  this  kingdom 
have  manifested  on  this  occasion, 
has  already  received  the  fullest 
testimony  of  the  approbation  of 
parliament. 

This  conduct,  personally  so  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  individuals,  affords 
the  strongest  pledge,  both  of  the 
military  ardour  which  actuates 
this  valuable  part  of  our  national 
defence,  and  of  their  affectionate 
concern  for  the  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  Ireland,  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  connected  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  British  empire. 

W ith  the  advantage  of  this  sup¬ 
port,  and  after  the  distinguished 
and  important  success  which  has 
recently  attended  the  operations 
of  my  arms  against  the  principal 
force  of  the  rebels,  I  trust  the  time 
is  fast  approaching,  when  those 
now  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
will  be  brought  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  guilt  they  have  incurred,  and 
will  entitle  themselves  to  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  to  that  protection  which 
it  is  my  constant  wish  to  afford  to 
every  class  and  condition  of  my 
subjects,  who  manifest  their  desire 
to  pay  a  due  obedience  to  the 
latvs. 

The  temporary  interruption  of 
tranquillity,  and  all  its  attendant 


calamities,  must  be  attributed  to 
those  pernicious  principles  which 
have  been  industriously  propagat¬ 
ed  in  that  country,  and  which, 
wherever  they  have  prevailed,  have 
never  failed  to  produce  the  most 
disastrous  effects. 

With  such  warnings  before  us, 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  repel,  and  of 
the  blessings  v7e  have  to  preserve, 
let  us  continue  firmly  united  in  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  our  enemies,  and  in  the 
defence  of  that  constitution  which 
has  been  found  by  experience  to 
insure  to  us,  in  so  eminent  a  de¬ 
gree,  public  liberty,  national 
strength,  and  the  security  and 
comfort  of  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  only  by  perseverance  in 
this  line  of  conduct,  that  we  can 
hope,  under  the  continuance  of 
that  Divine  protection  which  wre 
have  so  abundantly  experienced, 
to  conduct  this  arduous  contest  to 
a  happy  issue,  and  to  maintain, 
undiminished,  the  security,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  lasting  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  lord  chancellor  then  by  his 
Majesty’s  command,  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  8th  of  August. 


His  Majesty's  Speech  to  both 
Houses  at  the  Meeting  of  Par - 
liament,  20 th  November ,  1798. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  events  wdiich  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  and  the  signal  success,  which, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has 
attended  my  arms,  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  happiest  conse¬ 
quences,  and  have  essentially  pro- 
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moted  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  our  country. 

The  unexampled  series  of  our 
naval  triumphs  has  received  fresh 
splendour  from  the  memorable  and 
decisive  action  in  which  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  my  fleet,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Hear- admiral  Lord  Nel¬ 
son,  attacked  and  almost  totally 
destroyed  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  strengthened  by  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  situation  :  by  this  great 
and  brilliant  victory,  an  enter- 
prize,  of  which  the  injustice,  per¬ 
fidy,  and  extravagance,  had  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
which  was  peculiarly  directed 
against  some  of  the  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  British  empire, 
has,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
turned  to  the  confusion  of  its  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  the  blow  thus  given  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  France 
has  afforded  an  opening  which,  if 
improved  by  suitable  exertions  on 
the  part  of  other  powers,  may  lead 
to  the  general  deliverance  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
so  eminently  [displayed  at  this 
conjuncture,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  the  decision  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  have 
shown  that  those  powers  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
present  crisis  ;  and  their  example, 
joined  to  the  disposition  manifest¬ 
ed  almost  universally  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  struggling  under 
the  yoke  of  France,  must  be  a 
powerful  encouragement  to  other 
states  to  adopt  that  vigorous  line 
of  conduct  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  alone  consistent  with 
security  or  honour. 

The  extent  of  our  preparations 
at  home,  and  the  demonstrations 
of  zeal  and  spirit  among  all  ranks 


of  my  subjects,  have  deterred  the 
enemy  from  attempting  to  execute 
their  vain  threat  of  invading  the 
coasts  of  this  kingdom. 

In  Ireland,  the  rebellion  which 
they  bad  instigated  has  been  curb¬ 
ed  and  repressed  ;  the  troops  which 
they  landed  for  its  support  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  ;  and 
the  armaments  since  destined  for 
the  same  purpose  have,  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity  of  my  squadrons, 
been  captured  or  dispersed.  The 
view's  and  principles  of  those  who, 
in  concert  with  our  inveterate  ene¬ 
my,  have  long  planned  the  sub¬ 
version  of  our  constitution,  have 
been  fully  detected  and  exposed, 
and  their  treasons  made  manifest 
to  the  world.  Those  whom  they 
had  misled  or  seduced,  must  now 
be  awakened  to  their  duty ;  and 
a  just  sense  of  the  miseries  and 
horror  which  these  traitorous  de¬ 
signs  have  produced,  must  im¬ 
press  on  the  minds  of  all  my  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  repel,  with  firmness, 
every  attack  on  the  laws  and  estab¬ 
lished  government  of  their  country. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

Under  the  unavoidable  pressure 
of  protracted  war,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  observe,  that 
the  produce  of  the  public  revenue 
has  proved  fully  adequate  to  the 
increase  of  our  permanent  expen¬ 
diture  ;  that  the  national  credit 
has  been  maintained  and  improv¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  my  subjects  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  ill  a  degree  hi¬ 
therto  unknown. 

The  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed,  unhappily  renders  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  heavy  expences  indis- 
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pensable  for  the  public  safety. 
But  the  state  of  our  resources  ; 
and  the  good  sense  and  public 
spirit  which  prevail  through  every 
part  of  my  kingdom,  will,  I  trust, 
enable  you  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  without  essential  in¬ 
convenience  to  my  people,  and 
with  as  little  addition  as  possible 
to  the  permanent  burdens  of  the 
state.  The  progress  made  towards 
such  a  system  by  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  last  session,  and 
the  aid  given  to  public  credit  by 
the  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax,  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effect,  which 
you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  omit 
no  opportunity  to  confirm  and  im¬ 
prove. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
continuance  of  your  exertions,  to 
enable  me  ultimately  to  conduct 
the  great  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  to  a  safe  and  honourable 
conclusion. 

W e  have  surmounted  many  and 
great  difficulties.  Our  perseve¬ 
rance  in  a  just  cause  has  been  re¬ 
warded  with  distinguished  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  our  present  situation, 
compared  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  sufficiently  proves  how  much, 
in  a  period  of  general  danger  and 
calamity,  the  security  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  British  nation  have 
depended  (under  the  blessing  of 
Providence)  on  its  own  constancy, 
its  energy,  and  its  virtue. 


Message  from  his  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Lords ,  11th  January , 
1798. 

G.  R. 

Ills  Majesty  thinks  proper  to 


acquaint  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
he  has  received  various  advices  of 
preparations  made,  and  measures 
taken,  in  France,  apparently  in 
pursuance  of  a  design  openly  and 
repeatedly  professed,  of  attempt¬ 
ing  an  invasion  of  these  kingdoms. 
His  Majesty  is  firmly  persuaded 
that,  by  the  zeal,  courage,  and 
exertions,  of  his  faithful  people, 
struggling  for  every  thing  that  is 
most  dear  to  them,  such  an  en- 
terprize,  if  attempted,  will  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  confusion  and  ruin  of 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  it. 
But  his  Majesty,  in  his  anxious 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  his  people,  feels  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  omit  no  suitable  pre¬ 
caution  which  may  contribute  to 
their  defence  at  so  important  a 
juncture.  His  Majesty,  therefore, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  passed  the  last  session,  for 
providing  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  militia,  thinks  it  right  to  make 
this  communication  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  the  end,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  may  cause  the  said  militia, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  he  shall 
think  necessary,  to  be  drawn  out 
and  embodied,  and  to  march  as 
occasion  shall  require. 


Protest  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  Motion  for 
the  Dismissal  of  Ministers ,  as 
entered  on  the  Journal. 

Dissentient, 

Because  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
prescribed  to  us  by  necessity,  and 
dictated  equally  by  our  love  for 
our  country,  and  by  our  regard 
for  the  person  and  dignity  of  the 
King  himself,  to  declare  our  so¬ 
lemn  and  conscientious  conviction, 
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that  nothing  short  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  dismissal  of  his  Majesty’s 
present  ministers,  and  a  change  of 
the  system  on  which  they  have 
conducted  the  government,  can 
enable  us  to  support  our  present 
accumulated  distress,  or  afford  us 
a  chance  of  averting  the  dangers 
with  which  we  are,  on  all  sides, 
surrounded,  and  which,  if  not  en¬ 
countered  with  adequate  fortitude 
and  wisdom,  threaten  certain  ruin 
and  dissolution  to  the  power,  laws, 
and  liberties,  of  these  kingdoms, 

Bedford. 

Norfolk, 

Holland. 


Protest  on  the  Motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 
Ireland  being  negatived. 

Dissentient, 

1st.  Because  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  King’s  ministers  to  have  ad¬ 
vised  his  Majesty  to  make  an 
early,  regular,  and  constant  com¬ 
munication  of  the  disastrous  events 
which  have  happened  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  deplorable  state  of  that 
kingdom,  to  both  houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  more  especially  to 
this  house,  who  are  the  great  he¬ 
reditary  council  of  the  crown,  and 
who  never  have  been,  nor  can  be, 
consulted  on  a  question  of  greater 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
British  empire,  than  that  which 
was  the  subject  of  this  day’s  de¬ 
bate. 

2dly,  Because  ministers  having 
studiously  withheld  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  house  a  fact  of  such 
transcendent  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  as  the  existence  of  a  re¬ 
bellion  raging  in  Ireland,  and  hav¬ 
ing  employed  a  great  portion  of 
the  supplies  granted,  and  of  the 
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army  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  such  rebellion,  are 
guilty  of  a  high  aggravation  of 
those  unwarrantable  acts,  and 
criminal  omissions,  by  refusing  to 
yield  to  a  motion  so  temperate,  so 
prudent,  and  so  necessary,  as  that 
which  has  been  submitted  to  this 
house ;  whereby  this  house  is,  in 
effect,  deprived  of  all  means  of 
performing  their  duty  to  the  King 
and  to  the  country,  or  of  acting 
at  all  in  their  constitutional  capa¬ 
city  as  council  to  the  crown,  in 
case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity 
and  imminent  danger  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person  and  government, 
and  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  em¬ 
pire. 

Sdly,  That,  considering  the  na¬ 
ture  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  hold  that  a  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  ministers,  to  consent 
to  an  inquiry  into  these  transac¬ 
tions,  is  equivalent  to  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  consciousness  in  them 
that  the  calamities  of  Ireland  ori¬ 
ginate  in  their  own  pernicious 
councils,  and  will  not  bear  inves¬ 
tigation  ;  and  that  such  refusal 
may  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences  ;  for  all  which 
we  hold  them  to  be  responsible  to 
his  Majesty,  to  parliament,  and  to 
the  nation. 

Bedford. 

Devonshire  (dissentient  for 
the  first  reason). 

Dorchester. 

Rawdon. 

Wentworth  Fitz william. 

Holland. 

Ponsonby. 

Leinster. 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 

Shaftesbury. 

Norfolk,  E.  M. 

Scarborough. 
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Message  to  the  House  of  Commons 

from  his  Majesty ,  20th  April. 

G.  R. 

His  Majesty  thinks  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
that,  from  various  advices  received 
by  his  Majesty,  it  appears  that 
preparations  for  the  embarkation 
of  troops  and  warlike  stores  are 
now  carried  on  with  considerable 
and  increasing  activity  in  the  ports 
of  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 
with  the  avowed  design  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  invasion  of  his  Majesty’s 
dominions ;  and  that  in  this  de¬ 
sign  the  enemy  is  encouraged  by 
the  communications  and  corres¬ 
pondence  of  traitorous  and  disaf¬ 
fected  persons  and  societies  in 
these  kingdoms. 

His  Majesty  places  the  firmest 
reliance  (under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence)  on  the  bra¬ 
very  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  and 
on  the  zeal,  public  spirit,  and  un¬ 
shaken  courage,  of  his  faithful 
people,  already  manifested  in  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects  for  the  general  de¬ 
fence,  more  than  ever  necessary, 
at  a  moment  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  defend  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  them. 

His  Majesty,  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament  for  raising  a  provi¬ 
sional  body  of  cavalry,  has  thought 
it  right  to  give  directions  for  such 
regiments  of  cavalrj/  to  be  drawn 
out  and  embodied  ;  and  it  is  also 
his  Majesty’s  intention  to  order 
the  part  not  yet  embodied,  of  the 
augmentation  made  to  the  militia, 
under  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
to  be  forthwith  embodied  and 
drawn  out,  in  pursuance  of  his 
Majesty’s  communication  already 


made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  this  subject. 

His  Majesty  feels  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
the  extensive  means  provided  by 
parliament  for  the  national  de¬ 
fence  ;  but  he  feels  it,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  circumstances  that 
he  has  stated,  necessary  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  consider,  without  delay, 
of  such  farther  measures  as  may 
enable  his  Majesty  to  defeat  the 
wicked  machinations  of  disaffected 
persons  within  these  realms,  and 
to  guard  against  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  either  abroad  or  at 
home. 


Message  from  his  Majesty  to  the 

House  of  Commons,  19  th  June. 

G.  R. 

His  Majesty  thinks  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers,  and  privates  of  different 
regiments  of  the  militia  of  this 
kingdom  have  made  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  a  voluntary  tender  of  their 
services  to  be  employed  in  aid  of 
the  regular  and  militia  forces  of 
this  kingdom,  to  suppress  the  re¬ 
bellion  now  unhappily  existing  in 
Ireland. 

Flis  Majesty  has  received,  with 
the  utmost  sensibility,  this  strik¬ 
ing  and  seasonable  proof  of  their 
ardent  zeal  and  attachment  to  his 
person  and  government,  and  of 
affectionate  concern  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  safety  of  his  Majesty’s 
faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in  Ire¬ 
land  :  and  conceiving  that  the  be¬ 
ing  able  to  avail  himself  of  this 
new  and  distinguished  instance  of 
public  spirit  may  eventually  be  of 
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the  utmost  importance  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  his  Irish  subjects  ;  for  the  spee¬ 
dy  and  effectual  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  ;  for  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  and  for  the  general 
interests  and  security  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ; — he  recommends  it  to  his 
faithful  commons  to  consider  of 
such  provisions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  empowering  his  Majesty 
for  a  time,  and  to  an  extent  to  be 
limited,  to  accept  the  services  of 
such  parts  of  his  militia  forces  in 
this  kingdom,  as  may  voluntarily 
offer  themselves  to  be  employed 
in  Ireland  at  this  important  con¬ 
juncture. 


Message  from  his  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  22dNov. 

m  His  Majesty  having  taken  into 
his  consideration  the  signal  and 
meritorious  services  performed  by 
Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelson,  in  the 
memorable  and  decisive  victory 
obtained  over  a  superior  French 
fleet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
not  only  highly  honourable  to  him¬ 
self,  but  eminently  beneficial  to 
these  kingdoms  ;  and  his  Majesty 
being  desirous  to  confer  upon  him 
some  considerable  and  lasting  mark 
of  his  royal  favour,  in  testimony 
of  his  approbation  of  his  great 
services,  and  therefore  to  give  and 
grant  to  the  said  Rear-admiral 
Lord  Nelson,  and  the  two  next 
heirs  male  to  whom  the  title  of 
Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  shall  descend,  for 
their  lives  the  net  sum  of  2000?. 
per  annum  :  but  his  Majesty  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  grant  any 
annuity  to  that  amount,  or  for  a 


period  beyond  his  own  life,  his 
Majesty  recommends  it  to  his 
faithful  commons  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  enabling  his  Majesty 
to  extend  and  secure  an  annuity 
of  2000/.  per  annum  to  Rear-ad¬ 
miral  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  two 
next  heirs  male  on  whom  the  title 
of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  shall  descend,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  their  interests. 


Protest  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  2  8th 
of  June,  1798,  on  the  rejection 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  motion 
of  a  change  of  system  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

Dissentient, 

Because  the  House  having 
thought  fit  to  reject  the  various 
motives  respecting  the  calamitous 
situation  of  Ireland,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  their  consider¬ 
ation,  in  the  first  instance,  for  in¬ 
quiry — in  the  second,  for  lenity 
and  conciliation— and  in  the  last, 
for  putting  an  immediate  stop,  at 
least,  to  the  rigorous  proceedings 
of  the  army  in  Ireland,  where, 
under  the  name  of  a  system  of  co¬ 
ercion,  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  atrocious  cruelties  have  been 
practised,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
record  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  we  have  proceeded,  and 
on  which  our  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  is  founded,  and 
on  that  evidence  to  appeal  in  our 
own  justification  to  our  country, 
to  the  world,  and  to  posterity. 
We  affirm,  that  the  facts  are  un¬ 
disputed,  that  the  evidence  of 
them  is  irresistible,  and  that  the 
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effects  produced  by  this  barbarous 
system  convict  the  authors  and 
advisers  of  such  a  total  want  of 
wisdom,  even  for  their  own  pre¬ 
tended  purposes,  as  can  only  be 
exceeded  by  the  shocking  cruelty 
of  the  principles  avowed,  and  of 
the  practice  recommended  by 
them.  W e  shall  state  some  of  the 
documents  we  refer  to,  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  have 
appeared,  in  order  to  shew  that 
this  system  of  coercion  has  not 
been  hastily  resorted  to  on  the 
spur  of  an  instant  necessity,  but 
that  it  was  deliberately  resolved 
on  long  before  it  could  be  justified 
or  palliated  by  any  of  the  preten¬ 
ces  or  causes  which  have  since 
been  assigned  in  defence  of  it. 

♦ ■  ■  1  j 

Dublin  Castle ,  March  3,  1 798* 

His  excellency  farther  autho¬ 
rizes  you  to  employ  force  against 
any  persons  assembled  in  arms, 
not  legally  authorized  so  to  be, 
and  to  disperse  all  tumultuous  as¬ 
semblies  of  persons,  though  they 
may  not  be  in  arms,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  sanction  and  assistance 
of  the  civil  authority,  if,  in 
your  opinion,  the  peace  of  the 
realm  and  the  safety  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  faithful  subjects  may  be 
endangered  by  waiting  for  such 
authority. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Pelham. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1798, 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  declared, 
in  public  orders,  that  “  the  very 
disgraceful  frequency  of  courts 
martial,  and  the  many  complaints 
of  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  had 
too  unfortunately  proved  the  ar¬ 
my  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentious¬ 
ness,  which  must  render  it  formi¬ 


dable  to  every  one  but  the  ene¬ 
my.” 

On  the  18  th  of  April,  1798,  the 
following  order  was  issued  by 
major-general  Duff: 

The  commander-in-chief  gives 
this  public  notice,  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  council  have  issued 
orders  to  him  to  quarter  troops, 
to  press  horses  and  carriages,  to 
demand  forage  and  provisions, 
and  to  hold  courts  martial  for  the 
trial  of  offences  of  all  descriptions, 
civil  and  military,  with  the  power 
of  confirming  and  carrying  into 
execution  the  sentences  of  such 
courts  martial,  and  to  issue  pro¬ 
clamations. 

The  commander-in-chief  calls 
on  all  the  general  officers  to  pro¬ 
cure  of  the  magistrates  the  best 
accounts  they  can  give  of  the 
number  of  arms  taken  from  the 
yeomanry  and  the  well-affected, 
of  arms  that  have  been  concealed, 
and  of  pikes  that  have  been  made, 
which  are  to  be  recovered  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

They  are  also  to  communicate 
to  the  people,  through  the  priests, 
and  by  one  or  two  men  selected 
from  each  town-land,  the  purpose 
of  the  following  notice. 

That  the  order,  if  complied  with, 
will  be  a  sign  of  their  general  re¬ 
pentance  ;  and  not  only  forgive¬ 
ness  will  follow,  but  protection. 

That  they  must  be  sensible  that 
it  is  infinitely  better  for  them  to 
remain  at  home,  quietly  minding 
their  own  affairs,  than  committing 
acts  which  must  bring  on  the  ruin 
of  themselves  and  of  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

As  it  will  be  impossible,  in  some 
degrees,  to  prevent  the  innocent 
from  suffering  with  the  guilty,  the 
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innocent  have  means  of  redress, 
by  informing  against  those  who 
have  engaged  in  unlawful  associa¬ 
tions,  and  robbing  houses  of  arms 
and  money. 

The  people  must  be  very  igno¬ 
rant  not  to  know,  notwithstanding 
the  fair  promises  of  the  French, 
that  they  have  first  deceived  and 
then  plundered  every  country  into 
which  they  have  come.  And  they 
are  therefore  forewarned,  that,  in 
case  of  invasion  from  the  French, 
if  they  should  attempt  to  join  the 
enemy,  or  communicate  with  him, 
or  join  in  any  insurrection,  they 
will  be  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  their  houses  and  properties 
destroyed. 

The  general  officers  call  on  the 
people  to  know  why  they  should 
be  less  attached  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  when  they  shewed  so  much 
loyalty  in  assisting  his  majesty’s 
troops  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
the  French.  Is  it  not  because 
they  have  been  seduced  by  wicked 
men  ? 

Why  should  they  think  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  oaths  into  which 
they  have  been  seduced  or  terri¬ 
fied  ? 

The  people  are  requested  to 
bring  in  their  arms  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  or  commanding-officers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  have  di¬ 
rections  to  receive  them,  and  no 
questions  will  be  asked. 

(Signed)  James  Duff,  maj. -gen. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1798,  the 
following  orders  were  issued  by 
lieutenant-general  Sir  James  Stew¬ 
art. 

“  Whereas  it  has  been  represented 
to  lieutenant-general  Sir  James 
Stewart,  that  in  some  parts  of  the 


country  where  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  station  troops  at  free 
quarters,  for  the  restoration  of 
public  tranquillity,  that  general 
subscriptions  of  money  have  been 
entered  into  by  the  inhabitants  to 
purchase  provisions  for  the  troops, 
by  which  means,  the  end  proposed, 
of  making  the  burden  fall  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  guilty,  is 
entirely  defeated,  by  making  it 
fall,  in  a  light  proportion  on  the 
whole,  and  thereby  easing  and 
protecting  the  guilty  ;  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  direct,  that 
whenever  that  practice  has  been 
adopted,  or  shall  be  attempted,  the 
general  officers  commanding  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  southern  district,  shall 
immediately  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple  the  number  of  soldiers 
so  stationed,  and  shall  send  out 
regular  foraging  parties  to  provide 
provisions  for  the  troops,  in  the 
quantities  mentioned  in  the  former 
notice,  bearing  date  the  27th  day 
of  April,  1798,  and  that  they  shall 
move  them  from  station  to  station 
through  the  district  or  barony, 
until  arms  are  surrendered  and 
tranquillity  be  perfectly  restored, 
and  until  it  is  reported  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  officers,  by  the  gentlemen 
holding  landed  property,  and 
those  who  are  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  public  revenues  and 
tithes,  that  all  rents,  taxes,  and 
tithes  are  completely  paid  up.” 

A  djutant-  General's  Office ,  Cork, 
May ,  7,  1798.  ' 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  179  8, major- 
general  Nugent,  after  holding 
out  certain  offers  and  terms  to  the 
insurgents,  proceeded  to  declare, 
“  That,  should  the  above  injunc¬ 
tion  not  be  complied  with  within 
the  time  specified,  major-general 
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Nugent  will  proceed  to  set  fire  to 
and  wholly  destroy  the  towns  of 
Killincy,  Killileagh,  Ballynahinch, 
Sallitfield,  and  every  cottage  and 
farm-house  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
places,  carry  off  the  stock  and 
cattle,  and  put  every  one  to  the 
sword  who  may  be  found  in  arms. 

“  It  particularly  behoves  all  the 
well-affected  persons  who  are  now 
with  the  rebels  from  constraint, 
and  who,  it  is  known,  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  their  numbers, 
to  exert  themselves  in  having 
these  terms  complied  with,  as  it  is 
the  only  opportunity  there  will  be 
of  rescuing  themselves  and  pro¬ 
perties  from  the  indiscriminate 
vengeance  of  an  army  necessarily 
let  loose  upon  them.” 

But,  finally,  the  document  which 
appears  to  us  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  to  which  we  earnestly 
invite  and  press  the  attention  of 
the  house,  is  a  public  order  issued 
about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month  of  June,  1798,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“  Major-general  Morrison  re¬ 
quests  that  officers  commanding 
corps,  will  give  the  strictest  orders 
to  prevent  setting  fire  to  houses 
or  buildings  of  any  kind,  a  mode 
of  punishment  that  can  lead  only 
to  the  most  pernicious  consequen¬ 
ces,  and  that  seldom  or  ever  falls 
on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  contrary, 
on  the  landlord,  the  wife,  and 
children  of  the  criminals,  who, 
however  iniquitous  the  husband 
or  father,  ought  always  to  be 
spared  and  protected. 

“  And  he  has  likewise  received 
orders  from  lieutenant-general 
Lake,  that  free  quarters  are  no 
longer  to  be  permitted,  neither 
are  foraging  parties  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out,  unless  under  the  care 


of  an  officer,  who  is  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  act,  in  order  that 
the  friends  of  government,  the 
helpless  and  infirm,  may  not  be 
involved  in  one  indiscriminate 
mass  of  destruction  with  the  rebel¬ 
lious  and  ill-disposed.” 

The  prohibition  contained  in 
this  order,  wise  and  humane  as  it  is, 
is  equivalent  to  a  history  of  all  the 
horrible  transactions  it  alludes  to, 
and  establishes  the  truth  of  them 
by  evidence,  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted  or  suspected,  and  also  con¬ 
firms  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
on  the  irresistible  proof  derived 
from  practice  and  experience,  that 
such  a  mode  of  punishment  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  falls  on  the  guilty, 
but  on  women  and  children,  who 
ought  always  to  be  spared  and 
protected  ;  and  that  its  principle, 
if  not  its  only  operation  and  ef¬ 
fect,  is  to  involve  the  friends  of 
government,  the  helpless  and  in¬ 
firm,  in  one  mass  of  destruction 
with  the  rebellious  and  ill-dis¬ 
posed. 

Bedford. 

Wentworth  Fitzwilliam. 

Ponsonby. 

Holland. 

Albemarle. 

King. 

Thanet. 


Protest  of  Lord  Oxford  on  the 
same  motion. 

Dissentient, 

1.  Because  I  was  shocked  that 
an  address  to  the  king,  upon  so 
awful  a  subject  as  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  should  have  been 
rejected,  without  one  single  sylla¬ 
ble  being  said  by  the  king’s  mi¬ 
nisters  upon  the  subject. 
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2.  Because  I  look  back  with 
pride  to  that  law  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  obtained,  which  says,  “No 
free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  im¬ 
prisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  free¬ 
hold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any 
otherwise  destroyed.  Nor  will 
we  not  pass  upon  him,  nor  con¬ 
demn  him,  but  by  lawful  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no 
man.  We  will  not  deny  or  defer 
to  any  man  either  justice  or  right.” 
And  because  I  agree  with  the 
commentary  of  that  great  lawyer, 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  this  chap¬ 
ter  of  Magna  Charta,  wherein  he 
says,  “  No  man  destroyed that 
is,  fore-judged  of  life  or  limb,  dis¬ 
herited,  or  put  to  torture  or  death. 
And  because  I  think  that  to  flog, 
picket,  and  half-hang  any  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  in  order  to  extort 
confession,  is  “  a  putting  to  tor¬ 
ture,”  and,  therefore,  not  only 
outrageous  to  humanity,  but  di¬ 
rectly  against  Magna  Charta,  the 
great  corner-  stone  of  our  laws  and 
liberties.  And  whoever  have 
dared  to  put  to  torture  any  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  or  else¬ 
where,  have  violated  the  great 
charter,  have  betrayed  their  count 
try,  and  ought  speedily  .  to  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment, 
for  these  their  treasonable  and  de¬ 
testable  practices.  And  whoever 
have  dared  openly  and  publicly  to 
justify  torture,  upon  the  ground 
of  policy,  deserve  the  same  exe¬ 
crations  from  their  countrymen, 
as  have  been  usually  given  to  the 
cruellest  inquisitors  of  Rome. 

3.  Because,  whenever  our  bre¬ 
thren  and  fellow-subjects  in  Ire¬ 
land,  or  elsewhere,  are  flogged, 
picketed,  half-hanged,  and  other¬ 


wise  tortured,  in  order  to  extort 
confession,  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  man,  in 
his  different  station,  to  use  all  the 
legal  means  in  his  power  to  de¬ 
clare  his  abhorrence  of  such  dia¬ 
bolical  and  tyrannical  measures. 

4.  Because  I  hold,  that  when 
an  Irishman  is  tortured,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  tortured  ;  for  the  same 
men,  who,  in  violation  of  .the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  of  every  dic¬ 
tate  of  humanity,  dare  to  put  Irish¬ 
men  to  torture,  will  not  hesitate, 
when  they  think  it  expedient,  to 
put  Englishmen  to  torture  also. 

5.  Because  it  is  a  moral  truth 
that  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  men 
have  been  driven,  by  flogging  and 
by  tortures,  contrary  to  all  law, 
and  reason,  into  open  resistance, 
the  guilt  and  consequences  of  that 
resistance  are  imputable  to  those 
who  flog  and  torture,  contrary  to 
all  law  and  reason,  and  not  to 
those  who  are  thereby  driven  to 
resistance. 

6.  Because  to  flog  and  torture 
men  into  open  resistance,  for  the 
sake  of  employing  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  flog  and  tor¬ 
ture,  to  crush  that  resistance,  and 
thereby  to  make  themselves  more 
secure,  is  not  only  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  against  which  law,  reason, 
justice,  humanity,  and  nature,  cry 
aloud ;  but  which  the  experience 
of  all  times  teaches  us  will  never 
answer. 

7.  Because  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  us,  that  it  is  no  small 
matter  which  provokes  a  people 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  ;  and 
that  when  they  have  thrown  off 
their  allegiance,  attention  to  their 
just  demands,  and  protection  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  li¬ 
berties,  and  properties,  are  the 
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only  means  by  which  an  alle¬ 
giance  worth  having  can  be  re¬ 
covered. 

8.  Because  I  think  the  times 
call  for  a  declaration  of  these 
principles,  and  that  to  act  upon 
them  is  the  only  method  of  heal¬ 
ing  the  present  discontents,  and 
preventing  the  speedy  ruin  of  our 
country. 

Oxford  and  Mortimer. 


Protest  against  the  A ssessed  Tax- 

Bill,  House  of  Lords ,  January 

18,  1798. 

The  question  was  put,  that  this 
bill  be  committed.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  affirmative. 

Dissentient, 

Because  we  conceive,  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  no  grant 
of  money  by  parliament  can  alone 
be  sufficient  to  extricate  the  coun¬ 
try  from  its  alarming  and  critical 
situation. 

When  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  are  such,  as  to  demand  large 
supplies  from  the  people,  our  duty 
is  not  confined  to  the  bare  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  or  the  mode  of  levying  the 
money.  We  are  not  from  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
the  approach  of  danger,  hastily 
to  concur  in  laying  additional 
burdens  on  our  fellow-subjects, 
without  insuring  to  the  public  a 
wise  application  of  the  money  so 
raised,  and  without  due  precau¬ 
tions  for  directing  the  efforts  of 
the  people  to  their  only  legiti¬ 
mate  object,  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  A  neglect  of  this, 
the  most  important  of  all  parlia¬ 
mentary  duties  must  produce,  and, 
in  our  opinions,  it  has  already 


produced,  consequences  the  most 
fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation, 
the  stability  of  the  government, 
and  the  interests  of  the  people. 
In  the  unconditional  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  government,  again  proposed 
as  the  remedy,  we  perceive  the 
real  and  fatal  source  of  the  evil. 
Year  after  year,  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  have  grounded  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  parliament  upon  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the 
state.  To  satisfy  their  demands, 
to  enable  them  to  encounter  the 
dangers,  and  remove  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  which  we  were  involved, 
every  article  of  luxury  or  conve¬ 
nience  has  been  taxed,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  have  been 
exhausted,  and  sums  unparalleled 
in  history  have  been  entrusted  to 
their  disposal  ;  yet,  year  after 
year,  the  occasion  has  become 
more  urgent,  the  exigencies  more 
pressing,  the  difficulties  more 
alarming,  and  the  dangers  more 
immediate.  The  security  of  the 
nation  has  been  shaken  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  been  impaired, 
external  danger  has  kept  pace 
with  internal  distress,  and  the 
exertions  which  have  impover¬ 
ished  the  people,  and  shaken  our 
credit,  have  purchased  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  national  honour, 
the  defection  of  allies,  and  the 
failure  of  every  great  object  of 
the  war. 

If  the  whole  force  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  aided  by  grants 
lavished  beyond  the  example  of 
the  most  improvident  times,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe,  has  proved  in¬ 
sufficient  in  the  hands  of  minis- 


ters  to  secure  the  blessing  of 
peace,  or  even  to  avert  the  pre¬ 
sent  awful  circumstances  of  the 
country,  it  seems  inconsistent  with 
reason  to  expect  that  the  painful 
efforts  of  an  empire,  whose  means 
are  exhausted  by  taxation,  whose 
spirits  are  damped  by  failure,  and 
whose  affections  are  in  part  alien¬ 
ated  by  oppression,  can,  without 
a  single  ally,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  men,  resist  with  ef¬ 
fect  a  powerful  and  exaspe¬ 
rated  enemy,  elated  with  success, 
strengthened  by  conquest,  and 
supported  by  the  united  powers 
of  Holland  and  Spain.  In  this 
situation  of  affairs,  to  persevere 
in  the  system  which  has  produced 
it,  to  confide  in  the  ministers  who, 
with  the  aid  of  so  many  millions, 
have  been  unable  to  avert  it, evinces, 
in  our  opinion,  a  total  disregard 
of  the  common  maxims  of  pru¬ 
dence,  a  wanton  rejection  of  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  a  de¬ 
termined  neglect  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  parliamentary  duties. 
Under  the  persuasion,  therefore, 
that. the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  now  threatened  are  the  result 
of  force,  directed  to  objects  at 
once  impracticable  and  foreign  to 
the  interests  of  this  country;  that 
they  -are  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  misapplication  of  the 
public  money,  and  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  incapacity  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  improvidently  entrusted;  we 
deemed  it  our  duty  not  to  sanction 
any  grant  to  the  Executive  go¬ 
vernment,  until  a  pledge  was 
given  to  the  house,  by  the  remo¬ 
val  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  of 
a  complete  alteration  in  his  conn- 
.Oils.  We  held  it  neither  lust  to 
impose,  nor  reasonable  to  require, 
VOL.  XL. 


any  additional  sacrifices  from  our 
fellow-subjects,  until  some  pros¬ 
pect  was  held  out  to  the  people 
of  a  reform  of  that  house  which  had 
granted,  and  a  censure  of  those 
ministers  who  have  lavished,  sums 
so  enormous,  without  any  bene¬ 
fit  resulting  to  the  community. 
We  thought,  that  while  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  affairs  were  conducted  by 
those  who  originally  engaged  in 
this  calamitous  contest,  and  who 
can  neither  carry  on  war  or  nego- 
ciations  with  honour,  advantage, 
or  success,  no  grant  of  money  by 
parliament,  no  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  could  afford  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  peace  would  be  spee¬ 
dily  restored,  or  permanently  se¬ 
cured.  We  imagined,  that  until 
some  earnest  was  given  of  a  radi¬ 
cal  alteration  of  the  system  of 
terror  and  coercion  in  Ireland,  of 
the  repeal  of  the  two  bills,  the 
one  intituled,  “  An  act  for  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  his 
Majesty’s  person  and  government 
against  treasonable  and  seditious 
practices  and  attempts  ;”  and  the 
other  intituled,  “  An  act  for  tire 
more  effectually  preventing  sedi¬ 
tious  meetings  and  assemblies,” 
of  economy  in  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  diminution  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  patronage  and  influence  of 
the  crown,  we  were  not  warranted 
in  expecting  that  cheerful  co¬ 
operation  of  the  people,  which, 
being  at  once  the  indication  and 
result  of  a  reciprocal  confidence 
between  the  government  and  the 
governed,  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
and  happy  practice  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  undisfigured  by  coercive 
laws — -of  parliament  speaking  the 
sense  of  the  people — and  a  minis* 
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try  dependent  on  the  voice  of  the 
parliament. 

Because  it  appears  to  us,  that 
any  attempt  to  raise  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  the  country, 

J  7 

must  be  attended  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  and  danger. 

Because,  were  we  to  allow  that 
the  principle  of  raising  the  sup¬ 
plies  by  contribution,  instead  of 
loan,  was  just,  wise,  and  expe¬ 
dient,  yet,  under  the  present  mi¬ 
nisters,  it  would  appear  to  us  at¬ 
tended  with  the  utmost  danger, 
as  the  real  expences  of  the  year 
have  generally  exceeded,  by  nearly 
one  half,  their  calculation  ;  and 
thus  any  regulations  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  burdens,  which 
were  adopted  upon  the  first  cal¬ 
culation,  might  be  rendered  inef¬ 
fectual  by  subsequent  and  most 
extensive  demands. 

Because,  if  the  bill  is  intended 
as  a  tax  upon  expenditure,  its 
retrospective  operation  is  arbi¬ 
trary  and  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
and  altogether  repugnant  to  the 
usages  of  our  ancestors,  the  faith 
of  civilized  governments,  and  the 
common  dictates  of  humanity  and 
justice.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  tax 
upon  income,  in  our  opinion  the 
criterion  proposed  is  objectiona¬ 
ble  and  inadequate ;  and,  above 
all,  as  income  is  of  various  des¬ 
criptions,  sometimes  arising  from 
permanent  and  disposable  capi¬ 
tal,  sometimes  from  precarious  or 
temporary  professions,  and  some¬ 
times  from  labour,  talents,  or  in¬ 
dustry,  we  deem  any  attempt  to 
proportion  the  burden  to  the  in¬ 
come  in  itself  unjust,  unequal, 
and  impolitic.  If  it  is  intended 
as  a  tax  upon  property,  neither  in 
the  original  criterion,  viz.  the  as¬ 


sessed  taxes  of  1795,  nor  in  the 
proposed  relief,  do  we  recognise 
any  just  principles  of  taxation,  or 
perceive  any  fair  or  adequate  me¬ 
thod  suggested  for  the  impartial 
distribution  of  the  burden. 

Because  the  relief  proposed  in 
the  bill  to  those  who  may,  by  the 
increase  of  their  assessed  taxes, 
be  liable  to  pay  more  than  the 
tenth  of  their  income,  requires  a 
disclosure  of  their  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of 
Englishmen,  and  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  which,  to  persons  engaged  in 
commerce  or  trade,  must  be  at¬ 
tended  with  yet  greater  inconve¬ 
niences  than  the  payment  of  more 
than  the  tenth  of  their  income. 
Furthermore,  this  regulation  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  an  indirect  breach  of 
the  faith  so  often  and  sacredly 
pledged  to  the  stock-holder  ;  for, 
should  the  whole  of  the  income  of 
any  individual  claiming  this  relief 
consist  in  a  dividend  upon  stock, 
a  tenth  of  that  income  is  imme¬ 
diately  sacrificed,  and  the  divi¬ 
dend,  in*  violation  of  the  faith  of 
the  parliament  and  the  nation, 
diminished  one-tenth  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  government. 

Because'  the  operation  of  this 
bill  is  not  confined  to  a  definite 
period  of  time,  but,  by  the  most 
wanton  violation  of  justice,  re¬ 
mains  in  force  till  a  certain  sum 
is  produced,  thus  exacting  from 
the  honest  the  deficiencies  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances,  by  the  de¬ 
signs  or  the  distress  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  by  the  favour  or  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  collectors. 

(Signed)  Holland. 

Oxford. 


Protest  entered  upon  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords  against  a 
Bill ,  intituled ,  “  An  Act  em¬ 
powering  his  Majesty  for  a  Time , 
to  an  extent  to  be  limited ,  to 
accept  the  Services  of  such  Parts 
of  his  Militia  Forces  in  this 
Kingdom  as  may  voluntarily  of¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  employed  in 
Ireland ,”  passing  into  a  Law. 

Dissentient, 

Because,  convinced  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  militia,  as 
a  constitutional  force,  depends 
upon  strictly  adhering  to  that 
great  and  fundamental  principle 
on  which  it  was  originally  estab¬ 
lished,  namely,  the  internal  de¬ 
fence  of  the  kingdom. 

Because,  any  departure  (under 
whatever  circumstances)  from  con¬ 
ditions  hitherto  considered  as  sa¬ 
cred,  and  on  which  every  engage¬ 
ment  respecting  the  militia  ser¬ 
vice  has  hitherto  proceeded,  must 
create  distrust  with  regard  to  its 
future  destination,  and  hereafter 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
find  persons  of  property  and  in¬ 
dependence  disposed  to  serve  as 
officers. 

Because,  however  laudable  the 
offers  lately  made  by  certain  mi¬ 
litia  corps  to  serve  in  Ireland  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  it  does  not  appear 
that  those  offers  can  be  accepted 
without  manifestly  risking  great 
and  serious  inconvenience  to  this 
country ;  and  highly  important 
as  it  is  to  crush,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  rebellion  now  unhappily 
raging  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
proposed  measure  still  appears 
highly  exceptionable ;  nor  can  it 
be  too  much  lamented  if,  from 
an  unfortunate  distribution  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire  at  large, 


tranquillity  cannot  be  restored  to 
Ireland  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

Leeds. 


Protest  entered  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ,  upon  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords ,  against  a 
Bill ,  intituled ,  “  An  Act  em¬ 
powering  his  Majesty  for  a  Time , 
and  to  an  extent  to  be  limited ,  to 
accept  the  Services  of  such  Parts 
of  his  Militia  Forces  in  this 
Kingdom  as  may  voluntarily  of¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  employed  in 
Ireland,”  passing  into  a  Law . 

Dissentient, 

1 .  Because  the  militia  being  the 
only  permanent  armed  force  that 
can  be  lawfully  maintained,  and  by 
its  institution  intended  solely  for  the 
defence  of  this  kingdom,  an  offer 
to  carry  it  out  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  be  made  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  ought  not  to  receive  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  parliament. 

2.  Because  no  communication 
relating  to  Ireland  having  been 
made  to  this  house,  or  the  advice 
of  parliament  taken  on  the  state 
of  that  kingdom,  it  can  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  propriety 
of  any  measures  to  be  taken  ;  and 
the  only  source  of  information 
being  private  accounts  and  unau¬ 
thenticated  publications,  which  as¬ 
sert  that  scourges  and  tortures 
have  in  numerous  instances  been 
inflicted  to  extort  confessions  and 
accusations,  which  illegal  acts  (be¬ 
ing  generally  believed,  and  net 
having  been  contradicted  by  the 
lords  in  his  Majesty’s  councils 
when  called  upon  to  do  it)  might 
greatly  tend  to  excite  those  in¬ 
surrections  which  the  application 
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of  tliis  force  is  intended  to  sup* 
press. 

3.  Because  the  bill  has  been 
passed  with  a  haste  and  precipi¬ 
tancy  incompatible  with  the  cool 
deliberation  requisite  for  a  matter 
of  such  importance,  and  to  the 
wise  regulations  and  orders  of 
this  houses 

Norfolk,  E.  M. 


Speech  of  his  Excellency  Earl 
Camden ,  Lord- L  ieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land ,  from  the  Throne ,  1 6th 

Jan.  1798,  at  the  Meeting  of 
Parliament. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  have  his  majesty’s  commands 
to  assemble  you  in  parliament  at 
this  important  period,  and  to  resort 
to  your  deliberation  and  advice. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  attended  the  late  general 
election,  I  have  just  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
which  were  manifested  by  the  late 
parliament  were  felt  and  approved 
by  the  nation  at  large,  and  that 
your  conduct  will  be  actuated  by 
similar  principles  in  defence  of  our 
happy  constitution. 

It  must  have  given  you  great 
concern  to  learn  that  his  majesty’s 
endeavours  to  restore  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace  have  been  again  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  desperate  ambition 
of  the  French  government.  I 
have  his  majesty’s  commands  to 
lay  before  you  his  royal  declaration, 
and  the  various  papers  which 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  late 
negociation,  in  which  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  moderation  of  his 
majesty  were  so  eminently  dis¬ 
played,  as  to  leave  no  pretext  or 
colour  for  the  insidious  conduct 


and  fallacious  statements  of  the 
enemy. 

His  majesty  relies  with  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  spirit  of  his  people 
of  Ireland,  who  are  sensible  of 
their  duty  to  their  God,  their 
sovereign*  and  their  country.  Fie 
knows  the}'  are  incapable  of  being 
intimidated  by  any  threats,  or 
deluded  by  any  offers ;  and  he 
implicitly  depends  on  the  valour  of 
his  regular  and  militia  forces,  the 
active  loyalty  of  the  district  corps, 
the  courage  of  the  nation,  and  the 
prowess  of  his  fleets  and  armies, 
for  defeating  every  hostile  attempt 
which  may  be  made  on  this  king¬ 
dom. 

The  late  signal  victory  of  ad¬ 
miral  lord  Duncan,  over  the  Dutch 
squadron,  achieved  on  their  own 
coasts,  with  such  professional  skill 
and  heroic  gallantry,  has  not  only 
added  fresh  lustre  to  the  glory  of 
his  majesty’s  navy,  but  has  given 
new  strength  and  security  to  all 
his  majesty’s  dominions. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

I  have  ordered  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 
I  lament  that  additional  burdens 
are  still  necessary,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  security 
of  the  empire  in  the  present  exi- 
igency ;  and  although,  from  the 
state  of  preparation  in  which  this 
kingdom  stands,  some  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  former  peiiods  will  not 
recur,  yet  I  fear  the  general 
expense  of  the  ensuing  year  will 
not  admit  of  any  considerable  re¬ 
duction.  When  you  reflect  on  all 
you  have  to  preserve,  and  all  you 
have  to  expect  from  the  enemy 
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you  have  to  combat  with,  I  doubt 
not  the  supplies  will  be  cheerfully 
granted.  I  shall  endeavour,  on 
my  part,  that  they  shall  be  faith¬ 
fully  applied. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

In  consequence  of  the  addresses 
of  the  houses  of  lords  and  com¬ 
mons,  in  May  last,  I  directed  im¬ 
mediate  and  vigorous  measures  to 
be  taken  for  repressing  disaffection 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  for  restoring  security 
and  confidence  to  the  loyal  and 
Well-disposed;  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  manifested  in  the  return 
of  subordination  and  industry  in 
that  quarter.  Other  attempts  have 
since  been  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  disaffected  in  some  parts  of  the 
midland  and  southern  districts, 
with  too  much  success,  and  emis¬ 
saries  have  been  employed,  and 
publications  have  been  circulated, 
by  them,  to  revive  religious  ani¬ 
mosities,  and  to  open  prospects 
of  plunder,  by  which  means  the 
lower  classes  have  been  excited  to 
commit  acts  of  the  most  horrid 
outrage  and  barbarity.  I  have 
to  lament  that  the  diligence  and 
activity  of  the  magistrates,  though 
assisted  by  the  troops  which  have 
been  ordered  into  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  have  not  yet  been  able 
entirely  to  put  a  stop  to  those  dis¬ 
turbances.  Constant  vigilance  and 
unremitting  exertions  continue  to 
be  necessary  when  all  means  are 
tried  to  excite  the  people  to  re¬ 
bellion  and  revolt ;  when  a  syste¬ 
matic  plan  of  assassination  is 
adopted  and  encouraged ;  and  when 
the  most  audacious  attempts  are 
made  to  impede  and  prevent  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Amidst  your  exertions  for  the 
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defence  of  the  kingdom,  I  must 
not  omit  to  recommend  to  you  not 
to  relax  your  attention  to  its  com¬ 
merce,  its  agriculture,  and  its 
manufactures,  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  linen;  nor  will  your 
liberality  be  less  conspicuous  in 
continuing  that  protection  to  the 
protestant  charter  schools,  and  the 
other  charitable  institutions,  under 
which  they  have  so  long  flourished. 
His  majesty  has  commanded  me 
to  declare  to  you,  that  his  firm  re¬ 
solution  is  taken  in  the  present  ar¬ 
duous  contest.  He  will  not  be 
wanting  to  his  people,  but  with 
them  will  stand  or  fall  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  religion,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  independence, 
laws,  and  liberties,  of  his  king¬ 
doms. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  infinite 
satisfaction  to  my  mind,  if,  in  the 
execution  of  my  duty,  I  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  support  the  generous 
determination  of  my  sovereign, 
and  maintain  the  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  people,  I  rely  upon 
your  advice  and  co-operation,  and, 
aided  by  them,  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  happy  issue 
of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged. 


Address  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons ,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ,  on  presentin'? 
certain  Bills ,  March  24,  171)8. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Large  as  the  supplies  of  the  last 
session  were  beyond  all' former 
grants,  these  which  the  Commons 
now  offer  to  his  Majesty  are  not 
inferior;  they  go  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  every  service  proposed 
by  government,  and  are  given  with 
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an  unanimity  and  zeal  which  mark 
the  unalterable  determination  of 
this  kingdom  to  stand  or  fall  with 
Great  Britain,  and  show  that  our 
vigour  rises  as  the  vaunting  me¬ 
naces  of  the  enemy  increase. 

With  the  same  unanimity  we 
have  voted  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  far  greater  than  was  ever 
kept  up  by  this  kingdom  during 
any  preceding  war  ;  and  wre  have 
continued  to  them  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  pay  which  was  granted  by 
the  last  parliament,  and  which 
your  excellency  did  justly  state  to 
that  parliament  to  be  a  seasonable 
and  honourable  acknowledgment 
on  their  part  of  the  steadiness  and 
loyalty  of  that  army  ;  the  present 
parliament  feels  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  towards  them.  Repeated 
experience  of  the  order  and  ala¬ 
crity  which  they  have  shown  on 
every  occasion  that  has  offered, 
confirms  his  Majesty’s  faithful 
commons  in  those  sentiments  ;  and 
we  join  most  cordially  with  his 
Majesty  in  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
valour  of  his  regular  and  militia 
forces  in  tiffs  kingdom,  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ex¬ 
press  in  his  gracious  answrer  to 
our  address  this  session. 

While  the  courage,  the  vigour, 
and  the  discipline  of  those  forces 
must  render  them  formidable  to 
the  enemy,  and  ensure  his  defeat, 
should  he  be  desperate  enough  to 
attempt  invasion,  their  zeal,  and 
that  of  the  yeomen,  to  put  down 
rebellion,  to  crush  insurrection, 
and  to  assist  the  executive  power 
in  protecting  the  loyal,  the  inno¬ 
cent,  and  well-disposed,  affords 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  their 
ardent  and  unsliakeable  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  best  sovereign,  and 
best  constitution,  that  ever  blessed 


a  free  ancl  happy  people.  We  are 
free — and  we  will  not  tamely  give 
up  our  happiness.  The  loyal  spirit 
of  the  nation  is  able  to  crush  re¬ 
bellion  to  atoms  wherever  it  shall 
dare  to  show  itself ;  and,  with  the 
firmness  which  so  strongly  marks 
your  excellency’s  character,  with 
the  constant  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  every  vigorous  measure 
that  necessity  has  called  on  your 
excellency  to  adopt,  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear.  We  have,  indeed, 
to  lament,  that  traitorous  conspi¬ 
racies  can  still  continue,  and  that 
any  men  can  be  found  in  the  land 
so  lost  to  every  sense  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  of  humanity,  of  duty  to  them¬ 
selves,  their  country,  and  their 
God,  as  to  degrade  the  nation  and 
the  name  of  Irishman,  by  acts  of 
ingratitude,  barbarity,  and  assas¬ 
sination,  which  would  debase  a 
savage — acts  which  call  for  the 
heavy  hand  of  justice,  and  which 
the  ordinary  power  of  the  laws 
has  proved  inadequate  to  prevent 
the  melancholy  and  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of. 

But  while  we  lament  such  a 

mortifying  calamity,  we  have  the 

satisfaction  of  seeing  how  little  its 

malignant  influence,  or  the  efforts 

of  an  exasperated  and  revengeful 

enemy  has  affected  our  commer- 
%/ 

cial  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding  the  largeness 
of  the  supplies,  we  have  conti¬ 
nued  the  usual  bounties  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  trade,  the 
agriculture,  and  the  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  wre  see  with 
sincere  gratification  the  desirable 
effects  of  those  encouragements, 
in  the  great  increase  of  trade  du¬ 
ring  the  war,  in  the  general  confi¬ 
dence  which  attends  private  as 
well  as  public  credit,  in  tke  ua= 
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usual  plenty  which  our  agricul¬ 
ture  supplies,  and  in  the  prospe¬ 
rous  state  of  all  our  manufactures, 
but  most  particularly  of  our  great 
staple,  the  linen. 


From  the  Dublin  Gazette , 
March  31. 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ireland,  a  Proclamation. 

Camden, 

Whereas  a  traitorous  conspi¬ 
racy,  existing  within  the  kingdom, 
for  the  subversion  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  his  Majesty  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
the  established  constitution  and 
government,  hath  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  itself,  and  hath  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  re¬ 
bellion  : 

We  have  therefore,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  Majesty’s  privy 
council,  issued  the  most  direct 
and  positive  orders  to  the  officers 
commanding  his  Majesty’s  forces, 
to  employ  them  with  the  utmost 
vigour  and  decision,  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  suppression  thereof,  and 
also  to  recover  the  arms  which 
have  been  traitorously  forced  from 
his  Majesty’s  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects,  and  to  disarm  the  rebels, 
and  ail  persons  disaffected  to  his 
Majesty’s  government,  by  the  most 
summary  and  effectual  measures. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly 
charge  and  command  all  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  peaceable  and  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  on  thoir  allegiance,  to  aid 
and  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  to  whom 
we  have  given  it  strictly  in  com¬ 
mand,  to  afford  full  protection  to 
them  from  all  acts  of  violence 


which  shall  be  attempted  against 
their  persons  and  properties. 

Given  at  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  in  Dublin,  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1798. 
Clare,  C. 

Charles  Cashel! 

W.  Tuam 
Drogheda 

Ormond  and  Ossory 

Shannon 

Altamont 

Clonmell 

Ely 

Dillon 

Gosford 

Pery 

O’Neil 

Castlereagh 

H.  Meath 

Glentworth 

Callan 

Tyrawly 

John  Foster 

J.  Parnell 

LI.  Cavendish 

J.  Blaquiere 

H.  Langrishe 

Theo.  Jones 

Jos.  Cooper 

D.  Latouche 

James  Fitzgerald 

R.  Ross 

Isaac  Corry 

Lodge  Morres. 

God  save  the  King, 


Message  from  his  Excellency  the 
Lord- Lieutenant,  to  the  House 
of  Commons ,  22d  May,  1798. 

Camden, 

I  am  to  acquaint  the  house  of 
commons,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  disorders  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ties,  and  of  the  preparations  which 
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appeared  to  be  making  by  the  dis¬ 
affected  in  this  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity,  the  magistrates  thought 
it  proper  to  apply  to  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  and  privy  council,  to  place 
the  city  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  more 
effectually  to  suppress  insurrections 
and  prevent  the  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace:  this  application 
has  been  complied  with;  and  I 
am  now,  with  the  utmost  concern 
to  inform  the  house  of  commons, 
that  I  have  received  informations 
that  the  disaffected  have  been  da¬ 
ring  enough  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  possessing  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  month,  of  the  metropolis,  of 
seizing  the  scat  of  government, 
and  those  in  authority  within  the 
city.  In  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
formation,  I  have  directed  every 
military  precaution  to  be  taken 
which  seemed  expedient.  I  have 
made  full  communication  to  the 
magistracy  for  the  direction  of 
their  efforts,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  measures  which  will 
be  pursued,  the  designs  of  the 
rebellious  will  be  effectually  and 
entirely  crushed. 

I  have  taken  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  this  communica¬ 
tion,  and  have  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  that  I  shall  be  supported  by 
the  commons  in  such  measures  as 
shall  be  necessary  finally  to  sup¬ 
press  the  rebellious  conspiracy 
which  exists  in  this  kingdom.  C. 


Message  from  the  Lord- Lieute¬ 
nant  to  the  House  of  Commons , 
1 7  th  June. 

Cornwallis, 

I  have  received  the  King’s  com¬ 


mands  to  acquaint  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  Majesty,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  just  abhorrence 
of  the  unnatural  and  unprovoked 
rebellion  which  has  broken  out  in 
this  kingdom,  yet,  being  ever  dis¬ 
posed  to  exert,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  royal  prerogative  of  mercy, 
and  to  receive  again,  under  his 
royal  protection,  those  who,  by 
the  arts  of  wicked  and  designing 
men,  have  been  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  has  signified  his  gra¬ 
cious  intention  of  granting  his  ge¬ 
neral  and  free  pardon  for  all  of¬ 
fences  committed  on  or  before  a 
certain  day,  upon  such  conditions, 
and  with  such  exceptions, as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  public  safety  ; 
for  carrying  which  benevolent  pur¬ 
pose  into  execution,  his  Majesty 
has  signified  his  gracious  intention 
of  sanctioning,  in  the  usual  form, 
by  his  royal  signature,  a  bill  for 
that  purpose,  previous  to  its  be¬ 
ing  submitted  for  the  concurrence 
of  parliament. 

His  Majesty  has  also  directed 
me  to  lay  before  you  several  im¬ 
portant  papers,  which  may  assist 
you  in  unfolding  the  nature  and 
extent- of  the  conspiracy  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  not  doubting  that  whilst 
your  endeavours  are  directed  to 
give  effect  to  the  gracious  inten¬ 
tions  of  his  Majesty,  that  you 
will  feel  it  your  indispensable  duty 
to  consider  of,  and  adopt,  such 
measures  of  salutary  precaution 
as  may  tend  to  secure  the  state 
hereafter  against  the  machinations 
of  the  disaffected. 

In  your  deliberations,  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  will  naturally  receive  your 
attention  ;  and  I  recommend  to 
you  the  framing  of  effectual  mea- 
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sures  for  ascertaining  their  losses, 
and  bringing  their  claims  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament. 

The  numerous  and  continued 
advantages  of  his  Majesty’s  forces 
over  the  rebels,  afford  me  just 
ground  to  believe,  that  as  their 
hopes  ot  success  must  have  failed, 
so  the  obstinacy  of  their  resist¬ 
ance  will  speedily  cease.  The 
generals  under  my  command  have 
received,  and  shall  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive,  the  most  positive  orders  to 
proceed  against  them  with  unceas¬ 
ing  activity  and  vigour :  and  I 
shall  not  suffer  their  exertions  to 
relax,  so  long  as  any  body  of 
them  whatever  shall  remain  in 
arms  against  his  Majesty’s  peace. 

C. 


Report  from  the  Committee  of  Se¬ 
crecy  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  Ireland,  presented  to 
the  House,  July  17 th,  1798,  hy 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Castlereagh, 

Your  committee,  in  reporting 
upon  the  papers  referred  to  them, 
find  it  necessary  to  recall  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  a  report  of 
a  secret  committee  of  the  lords  in 
the  year  1793,  as  also  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  secret  committees  of  both 
houses  of  the  late  parliament,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1797. 

Your  committee  find  that  the 
allegations  stated  in  those  reports 
are  fully  confirmed  by  farther 
evidence  and  by  subsequent  events ; 
and  the  facts  they  contain,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  information  arising 
out  of  the  present  inquiry,  will 
enable  the  house  to  trace,  in  all 
its  parts,  the  conspiracy  carried 
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on  by  the  party  styling  themselves 
United  Irishmen,  from  its  first 
appearance  under  the  pretext  of 
reform  till  it  connected  itself  with 
the  foreign  enemy,  and  broke  out 
into  a  wide  and  extended  rebel¬ 
lion. 

Before  your  committee  proceed 
to  trace  the  extension  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  system  of  treason 
since  the  period  of  the  last  report 
(the  organization  of  which  at  that 
time  appeared  to  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  confined  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  but  shortly  after 
extended  itself  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom),  they  are 
desirous  of  adverting  to  the  pro¬ 
minent  facts  established  by  former 
inquiries,  and  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  government,  to 
meet  the  dangers  which  then,  and 
at  the  period  immediately  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  last  report,  existed 
in  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  society "  under  the  name  of 
United  Irishmen,  it  appears,  was 
established  in  the  year  1791  ;  its 
founders  held  forth  what  they 
termed  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
Parliamentary  Reform,  as  the 
ostensible  objects  of  their  union  ; 
but  it  clearly  appeared  from  the 
letter  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
accompanying  their  original  con¬ 
stitution,  as  transmitted  to  Belfast 
for  adoption,  that,  from  its  com¬ 
mencement,  the  real  purpose  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
institution,  was  to  separate  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  established  constitution 
of  this  kingdom  :  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  which  your  committee  have 
annexed  to  this  report  several  ol 
their  early  publications,  particu¬ 
larly  a  prospectus  of  the  society 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  year  1791  ;  as  also  the  plan 
of  reform  which  they  recommended 
to  the  people. 

For  the  first  three  years  their 
attention  was  entirely  directed  to 
the  engaging  in  their  society  per¬ 
sons  of  activity  and  talents  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  in  preparing  the  public  mind 
for  their  future  purposes  by  the 
circulation  of  the  most  seditious 
publications, particularly  the  works 
of  Thomas  Paine.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  leaders  were  rather 
cautious  of  alarming  minds  not 
sufficiently  ripe  for  the  adoption 
of  their  principles  by  the  too  open 
disclosure  of  the  real  objects  they 
had  in  view.  In  1795,  the  test 
of  the  society  underwent  a  strik¬ 
ing  revision ;  the  words  in  the 
amended  test  stand,  “  a  full  re¬ 
presentation  of  all  the  people,” 
omitting  the  words  “  in  the  com¬ 
mons  house  of  parliament the 
reason  for  which  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  by  three  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  examined  before  your 
committee,  to  be  the  better  to  re¬ 
concile  reformers  and  republicans 
in  a  common  exertion  to  overthrow 
the  state. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  great 
numbers  of  persons,  principally 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  this  society. 
About  the  same  period,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter,  a 
direct  communication  had  been 
opened  by  the  heads  of  the  party 
with  the  enemy,  and  French  as¬ 
sistance  was  solicited,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  speedily  sent,  to  aid 
the  disaffected  of  this  kingdom. 

With  a  view  of  being  prepared 
as  much  as  possible  to  co-operate 
with  the  enemy  then  expected,  and 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effect 


of  the  armed  association*  of  yeo- 
manry  established  in  October  1796, 
directions  were  issued  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  to  the  societies  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  military  bodies,  and  to 
be  provided  with  arms  and  am¬ 
munition. 

These  directions  were  speedily 
obe}^ed ;  the  societies  assumed  a 
military  form  ;  and  it  appears  by 
the  original  papers  seized  at  Bel¬ 
fast  in  the  month  of  April  1797, 
that  their  numbers  at  that  period, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone, 
were  stated  to  amount  to  nearly 
1 00,000  men  ;  that  they  were  very 
largely  supplied  with  fire  arms 
and  pikes ;  that  they  had  some 
cannon  and  ammunition,  and  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  study 
of  military  tactics  ;  in  short,  that 
nothing  was  neglected  by  the  party 
which  could  enable  them  to  take 
the  field  on  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  or  whenever  they  might 
receive  orders  to  that  effect  from 
their  superior  officers,  whom  they 
were  bound  by  oath  to  obey. 

To  deter  the  well-affected  from 
joining  the  yeomanry  corps,  and 
to  render  the  administration  ot 
justice  altogether  ineffectual,  the 
most  active  system  of  terror  was 
put  in  operation  ;  persons  enrolled 
in  the  yeomanry,  magistrates,  wit¬ 
nesses,  jurors ;  in  a  word,  every 
class  and  description  of  people 
who  ventured  to  support  the  laws, 
became  objects  of  the  most  cruel 
persecution  in  their  persons,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  even  in  the  line  of  their 
business ;  and  multitudes  were 
compelled  to  take  their  illegal 
oaths,  and  profess  an  adherence 
to  the  party,  as  a  means  of  se¬ 
curity. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1796,  and 
beginning  of  1797,  the  loyal  in** 
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habitants  of  Ulster  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  depredations  of 
the  united  Irishmen ;  throughout 
the  province  they  were  stript  of 
their  arms  ;  the  most  horrid  mur¬ 
ders  were  perpetrated  by  large 
bodies  of  men  in  open  day ;  and 
it  became  nearly  impossible  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice  from 
the  inevitable  destruction  that 
awaited  the  witnesses  or  jurors 
who  dared  to  perform  their  duty. 

Y our  committee  will  now  shortly 
trace  the  measures  resorted  to  for 
suppressing  these  disturbances, 
and  for  extending  protection  to 
the  well  affected. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  the 
outrages  committed  by  a  banditti, 
calling  themselves  defenders,  in 
the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Lei¬ 
trim,  Longford,  Meath,  West¬ 
meath,  and  Kildare,  together  with 
a  religious  feud  prevailing  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  induced  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  temporary  act 
of  parliament,  (.36  Geo.  3.)  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  Insurrection 
Act,  by  which  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council  were  enabled,  upon 
the  requisition  of  seven  magistrates 
of  any  county  assembled  at  a  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  peace,  to  proclaim  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof  to  be 
in  a  state  of  disturbance  ;  within 
which  limits  this  law,  giving  in¬ 
creased  power  to  the  magistracy, 
was  to  have  operation. 

Many  districts  in  Ulster,  in 
which  outrages  prevailed,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  active  and  persecut¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  united  Irishmen, 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
of  1796,  and  spring  of  1797,  put 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
above  mentioned  :  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  to  observe,  that,  al¬ 
though  where  the  law  was  put  in 
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force  with  activity  by  the  magis¬ 
trates,  very  beneficial  consequences 
were  found  to  result  from  it ;  yet 
the  treason  was  then  too  deeply 
rooted  to  yield  to  this  remedy. 

The  parliament  being  assem¬ 
bled  in  October  1796,  the  dan¬ 
gerous  progress  of  the  treason, 
and  the  active  preparations  of  the 
enemy  for  the  invasion  of  this 
kingdom,  were  announced  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  Bills 
(37  Geo.  3.)  were  immediately 
brought  in,  and  passed  without 
delay,  for  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  as  also  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  yeomanry 
measures  to  which  your  committee 
feel  themselves  justified  in  attri¬ 
buting  the  salvation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  which,  being  taken  im¬ 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  for¬ 
mal  alliance  concluded  between 
the  executive  of  the  union  and 
the  French  Directory,  at  once 
prove  the  vigilance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  also  their  well-founded 
confidence  in  thus  entrusting  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
constitution  to  the  loyalty  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Your  committee  have  to  observe 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
estimate  for  the  yeomanry,  as  first 
laid  before  parliament,  was  for  a 
number  not  exceeding  20,000 ; 
that  in  the  course  of  six  months 
above  37,000  rvere  arrayed  ;  and 
that  the  zeal  of  the  country  had 
so  risen  with  its  difficulties,  that, 
during  the  late  rebellion,  the  yeo¬ 
manry  force  exceeded  50,000  men, 
and  might  have  been  increased  to 
a  much  greater  extent.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  recall  to  the  recollec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  of  parliament 
and  of  the  country,  the  services 
they  have  performed  during  the 
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unhappy  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  sharing  all 
the  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
performing  all  the  duties,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  king’s  regular  and 
militia  forces. 

The  next  measure  to  which  your 
committee  beg  leave  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  house  is,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council,  bearing  date  the  6th 
of  November,  1796,  issued  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disaffected  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  a  practice  of  march¬ 
ing  in  military  array,  and  assem¬ 
bling  in  large  bodies,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands,  under  pretence  of  sav¬ 
ing  corn,  and  digging  potatoes  : 
but  in  fact  to  terrify  the  peace¬ 
able  and  well-disposed,  and  to 
compel  them  to  enter  into  their 
treasonable  associations. 

The  same  system  has  since  fre¬ 
quently  been  had  recourse  to  by 
the  United  Irishmen  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  under  various 
pretences,  such  as  funerals,  foot¬ 
ball  meetings,  &c.  with  a  view  of 
displaying  their  strength,  giving 
the  people  the  habit  of  assem¬ 
bling  from  great  distances  upon 
an  order  being  issued,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  accustomed  to  show 
themselves  openly  in  support  of 
the  cause. 

The  next  measure  to  which  the 
government  was  driven  by  the 
traitorous  excesses  of  the  united 
Irishmen,  and  to  which  your  com¬ 
mittee  beg  leave  to  advert,  is  the 
proclamation  of  Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral  Lake,  then  commanding  in 
Ulster,  issued  on  the  18th  of 
March,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  lord 
lieutenant’s  secretary,  Mr.  Pel¬ 
ham. 


The  disorders  which  called  for 
this  interposition  of  military  au¬ 
thority  are  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  the  body  of  the  letter ;  and 
your  committee  have  only  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  carrying  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Lake’s  proclamation 
into  effect,  no  acts  of  severity 
whatever  were  used  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  towards  persons  concealing 
or  refusing  to  give  up  their  arms ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
search  for  the  arms  of  the  disaf¬ 
fected  w'as  conducted  with  all 
possible  mildness ;  and  that  where 
persons  voluntarily  brought  in 
their  arms,  certificates  were  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  magistrates,  and  assu¬ 
rances  given  to  the  people,  that 
their  arms  would  be  returned  as 
soon  as  the  country  was  restored 
to  tranquillity.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  observed,  that  in  June 
following,  when  a  general  insur¬ 
rection  was  decided  on  by  the 
party,  and  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  out  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  more  vigorous  means  of 
compelling  the  surrender  of  arms 
were  had  recourse  to,  under  the 
authority  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  17th  of  May;  a  measure  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  security,  and,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  strictly 
defensive.  Of  the  quantity  of 
arms  which  appeared  by  their 
own  reports  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  disaffected,  comparatively  few 
were  obtained  by  the  search  then 
made  in  Ulster  by  General  Lake’s 
orders ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  previously  to,  and 
during  the  circuit  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  April,  1797, 
acts  of  violence  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  became  more  frequent,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  so  systema- 
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tically  directed,  with  a  view  to 
stop  the  course  of  criminal  justice 
against  the  united  Irishmen,  that 
the  crown  prosecutions  in  the  dis¬ 
turbed  counties  proved,  from  their 
failure,  an  encouragement  rather 
than  a  restraint  upon  the  treason¬ 
able  projects  of  the  party. 

The  report  of  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  was  followed  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  17th  of  May, 
1797,  which,  after  reciting  many 
acts  of  outrage  and  rebellion  that 
had  been  committed,  and  offering 
pardon,  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  all  persons  guilty  of  the  said 
offences  who  should  surrender 
within  the  period  of  a  month,  and 
give  security  for  their  future  good 
behaviour,  declared  that  the  civil 
power  had  proved  ineffectual,  and 
that  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
the  military  force  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  suppression  of  such  rebel¬ 
lious  attempts. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  notwithstanding  this  measure 
of  mercy  and  warning  to  the  dis¬ 
affected,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  month,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  hereafter,  a  general  in¬ 
surrection  in  Ulster  was  decided 
on,  and  the  plan  of  attack  for 
each  county  arranged. 

The  intention  transpired,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  active  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  army  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  a  partial  rising  did  take 
place  near  the  mountains  in  the 
county  of  Down,  where  the  in¬ 
surgents,  finding  themselves  un¬ 
supported,  soon  dispersed.  The 
effect  of  the  measures  then  adopt¬ 
ed  was  immediately  felt  ;  the 
arms  of  the  disaffected,  by  neces¬ 
sary  acts  of  coercion,  were  col¬ 
lected  throughout  the  province  in 


great  numbers  : — the  loyal  were 
encouraged  to  declare  themselves 
— such  as  had  been  misled  came 
in  crowds  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  proclamation  of  pardon,  which 
was  extended  for  another  month  ; 
outrage  ceased,  and  public  confi¬ 
dence  wras  so  far  restored  through¬ 
out  Ulster  in  the  course  of  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  that 
the  laws  wrere  administered  with 
effect  in  the  different  counties 
during  the  autumn  circuit,  and 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  was  restored  co  its  usual 
vigour  during  the  remainder  of 
that  year.  Your  committee  think 
it  peculiarly  incumbent  on  them 
to  state,  that  during,  and  subse¬ 
quent  to,  the  assizes  of  the  said 
circuit,  the  civil  authority  was 
found  throughout  Ulster  fully 
adequate  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  that  all  mi¬ 
litary  interference  was  generally 
discontinued  from  that  period. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  the  inferior  societies  of  united 
Irishmen,  in  general,  discontinued 
their  meetings ;  that  the  people 
applied  themselves  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations ;  and  though 
some  of  the  higher  committees 
were  kept  alive  by  the  active  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  treason,  yet  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
authentic  reports  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  for  several  months  only 
a  proportion  of  the  counties  of 
Ulster  were  represented  in  the 
provincial  committee ;  that  the 
others  refused  to  send  delegates  ; 
that  little  money  was  collected  ; 
that  they  could  not  succeed  in 
reviving  tire  inferior  societies ; 
and  that  though  they  encouraged 
each  other  in  the  hopes  of  bring- 
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mg  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
again  into  action,  in  case  the  ene¬ 
my  should  land,  they  were  net 
able  to  make  any  impression  of 
consequence,  till  the  insurrection 
in  Leinster  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  forth ;  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  feel  themselves  warranted 
in  stating,  that  the  beneficial  con¬ 
sequences  arising  from  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  in  the  year  179 7, 
in  the  north,  were  strongly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  feebleness  of  the  late 
insurrection  in  that  quarter,  and 
in  the  spirit  displayed  on  that 
occasion  by  the  yeomanry  and 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Ulster. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  treason, 
apprehensive  lest  the  enemy  might 
be  discouraged  from  any  farther 
plan  of  invasion,  by  the  loyal  dis¬ 
position  manifested  throughout 
Munster  and  Connaught  on  their 
former  attempt,  determined  to  di¬ 
rect  all  their  exertions  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  system  in  those 
provinces,  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  partially  infected.  With 
this  view  emissaries  were  sent 
into  the  south  and  west  in 
great  numbers,  of  whose  suc¬ 
cess,  in  forming  new  societies, 
and  administering  the  oaths  of 
the  Union,  there  were,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  but  too 
evident  proofs  of  the  introduction 
of  the  same  disturbances  and  enor¬ 
mities  into  Munster,  with  which 
which  the  northern  province  had 
been  so  severely  visited. 

In  May,  1797,  although  num¬ 
bers  had  been  sworn  both  in 
Munster  and  Leinster,  the  strength 
of  the  organization,  exclusively 
of  Ulster,  lay  chiefly  in  the  me¬ 


tropolis  and  a  few  neighbouring 
counties ;  namely,  Dublin,  Kil¬ 
dare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  the 
King’s  county. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  defenderism  had  pre¬ 
vailed,  easily  became  converts  to 
the  new '  doctrines  ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  the  usual  con¬ 
comitants  of  the  treason,  namely, 
the  plundering  houses  of  arms, 
the  fabrication  of  pikes,  and  the 
murder  of  those  who  did  not  join 
their  party,  began  to  appear  in 
the  midland  counties. 

In  order  to  engage  the  pea¬ 
santry  in  the  southern  counties, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Cork,  the  more 
eagerly  in  their  cause,  the  united 
Irishmen  found  it  expedient,  in 
urging  their  general  principles,  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  energy  on  the 
supposed  oppressiveness  of  tythes, 
(which  had  been  the  pretext  for 
the  old  white-boy  insurrections). 
And  it  is  observable  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  acts  of  violence 
usually  resorted  to  by  the  party, 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  pur¬ 
poses,  the  ancient  practice  of 
burning  the  corn,  and  houghing 
the  cattle,  of  those  against  whom 
their  resentment  was  directed,  was 
revived,  and  very  generally  prac¬ 
tised  in  those  counties. 

With  a  view  to  excite  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  Catholics,  and  to 
turn  that  resentment  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  party,  fabricated  and 
false  tests  were  represented  as 
having  been  taken  to  exterminate 
Catholics,  and  were  industriously 
disseminated  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  treason  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught.  Reports  were  fre- 
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quently  circulated  amongst  the 
ignorant  of  the  Catholic  persua¬ 
sion,  that  large  bodies  of  men 
were  coming  to  put  them  to  death. 
This  fabrication,  however  extra¬ 
vagant  and  absurd,  was  one  among 
the  many  wicked  means  by  which 
the  deluded  peasantry  were  en¬ 
gaged  the  more  rapidly  in  the 
treason. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arts 
practised  to  excite  the  people,  and 
to  turn  local  prejudices  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  purpose,  the 
party  did  not  fail  to  avail  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of 
the  most  wicked  and  licentious 
abuse  of  the  press.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1797,  an  infamous  paper, 
called  the  Union  Star,  was  pri¬ 
vately  printed  and  circulated,  in¬ 
culcating  the  principles  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  assassination  in  direct 
terms,  and  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  persons  by  name, 
(particularly  magistrates,  and  such 
as  had  served  on  juries)  who  were 
to  be  held  out  to  the  party  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  assassination,  on  account 
of  their  active  loyalty,  or  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  a  newspaper,  called  the 
Press,  was  established,  latterly 
published  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
O’Connor  as  proprietor  thereof, 
who  has  admitted  before  your 
committee,  that  he  was  for  more 
than  a  year  a  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Directory  of  the  Irish 
Union,  and  who,  as  it  appears  to 
your  committee  from  various  chan¬ 
nels  of  information,  was  a  most 
active  and  confidential  leader  of 
their  treason  in  its  principal  de¬ 
partments,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  conveyed  periodi¬ 
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cal  exhortations  to  all  manner 
of  outrage  and  insubordination. 
Every  species  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  sophistry  was  made  use 
of  to  vilify  the  government,  to 
extend  the  union,  to  shake  the 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  to 
induce  the  people  to  look  to 
French  assistance,  to  exaggerate 
the  force  and  numbers  of  the  dis¬ 
affected,  and  systematically  to  de¬ 
grade  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  all  its  departments.  This 
paper,  conducted  on  principles 
still  more  licentious  than  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Star,  (which  had  contri¬ 
buted  so  largely  to  the  extension 
of  treason  in  the  north)  was  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  from  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  its  partisans,  had  imme¬ 
diately  a  more  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  than  any  paper  long  esta¬ 
blished. 

The  measures  thus  adopted  by 
the  party  completely  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  from  their  usual  habits  and 
pursuits,  insomuch,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1797  the  peasantry  in  the  mid¬ 
land  and  southern  counties  were 
sworn,  and  ripe  for  insurrection. 
Pikes  were  fabricated  in  such 
numbers,  that  in  the  single  county 
of  Kildare,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  government, 
twelve  thousand  have  been  sur¬ 
rendered  ;  and  your  committee 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  still  greater  proportion  was  re¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  preparation 
of  arms  in  other  counties  by  the 
disaffected  was  nearly  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  the  organization  itself, 
will  appear  as  well  from  the  num¬ 
bers  seized  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  amounting  in  the 
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whole  to  above  129,000  of  diffe¬ 
rent  descriptions,  as  from  the 
fact,  that  wherever  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  universally  armed  ei¬ 
ther  with  muskets  or  pikes. 

While  they  were?  thus  matu¬ 
ring  their  design,  and  secretly 
acquiring  the  strength  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  revolutionary  army, 
they  omitted  no  artifice  by  which 
they  could  hope  either  to  weaken 
or  embarrass  the  government  of 
the  country.  So  early  as  the  year 
1792,  the  seduction  of  the  sol¬ 
diery  made  a  part  of  their  system. 
They  imagined  that  the  season 
was  now  arrived  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  no  means  which 
wicked  subtilty  could  suggest 
were  left  unemployed.  Printed 
papers  were  industriously  circu¬ 
lated  amongst  the  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  insubordination  and 
revolt,  and  holding  out  the  most 
tempting  offers  of  preferment  to 
such  as  should  desert  their  co¬ 
lours.  The  atrocious  crimes  to 
which  they  were  incited,  will  best 
appear  by  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  general  courts- 
martial  hereunto  annexed,  before 
whom  the  culprits  were  tried, 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  and  to  the  trial  of  Henry 
and  John  Sheares  before  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  lately  held. 

Their  attempts  to  frustrate  the 
administration  of  justice  have  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned.  It  will  be 
proper  to  state  some  farther  par¬ 
ticulars.  From  several  authentic 
reports  of  their  own  proceedings 
it  appears,  that  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  subscribed  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  such  of  their 
associates  as  should  be  brought  to 


trial.  That  they  had  itinerant 
committees,  who  went  circuit  as 
regularly  as  the  judges.  That  a 
bar  of  lawyers  were  retained  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  gross  committed  for 
state  offences.  Entries  of  money 
appear  in  their  proceedings  as 
paid  to  procure,  as  well  as  to  buy 
off,  witnesses.  In  many  cases  to 
gaolers  for  being  guilty  of  breach¬ 
es  of  trust,  and  even  to  under¬ 
sheriffs  for  returning  partial  pan- 
nels ;  hand-bills  to  intimidate 
jurors  were  circulated  ;  and  every 
species  of  indecent  management 
practised  in  the  Courts,  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  jury-box  persons 
unconnected  with  their  party. 

In  the  hope  of  diminishing  the 
resources  of  the  state,  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  the  people  to 
abstain  from  the  consumption  of 
excisable  articles,  which  are  pro¬ 
ductive  to  the  revenue,  and  every 
endeavour  made  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  government  securities  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  to 
stop  the  raising  of  the  supplies  of 
the  year  by  the  sale  of  the  quit 
rents,  and  to  prevent  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Bank  paper. 

Before  your  committee  proceed 
to  state  the  traitorous  correspond¬ 
ence  carried  on  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  conspiracy  with 
the  enemy,  they  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  advert  to  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  society  which  took 
place  in  August,  1797,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  which  change  will  best 
appear  by  an  inspection  of  the 
printed  paper  at  that  time  circu¬ 
lated,  as  an  instruction  to  the 
body :  and  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  examination 
upon  oath,  before  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
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Dr.  M‘Nevin,  who  states  himself 
to  have  been  a  member  of  their 
Executive  Directory  for  the  de¬ 
tailed  application  of  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  military  purposes. 

The  evidence  of  the  same  per¬ 
son,  together  with  that  of  two 
other  members  of  the  Executive, 
namely,  Mr.  Emmet  and  Mr. 
Arthur  O’Connor,  delivered  upon 
oath  before  the  said  secret  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  lords,  and  who,  as 
well  as  the  said  Dr.  M‘Nevin, 
have  been  examined  since  before 
your  committee,  has  completely 
developed  the  connection  of  the 
party  with  the  French  Directory. 
From  their  testimony,  it  appears, 
that  so  early  as  the  year  1796, 
the  party,  despairing  of  carrying 
their  plans  into  execution  through 
the  medium  of  a  democratic  re¬ 
form,  avowedly  directed  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  revolution  ;  and  having 
received  an  intimation  from  one 
of  the  society,  and  whom  your 
committee  have  very  good  reason 
to  know  to  be  Mr.  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  already  mentioned, 
(a  fugitive  from  this  country  on 
account  of  his  treasonable  con¬ 
duct)  then  at  Paris,  that  the  state 
of  the  country  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  government  of 
France  in  such  a  light  as  to  induce 
them  to  resolve  on  sending  a 
force  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  separate  itself 
from  Great  Britain  ;  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  meeting  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Union  was  convened  to 
take  the  proposal  into  conside¬ 
ration. 

This  meeting,  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1796,  and  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  assistance  thus  held 
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out  to  them  by  the  French  Di¬ 
rectory. 

In  consequence  of  this  determi¬ 
nation  an  agent  was  despatched 
to  the  Directory  to  acquaint  them 
with  it.  Fie  was  instructed  to 
state  the  dispositions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
union  for  their  reception;  and 
received  fresh  assurances  from 
the  French  government  that  the 
armament  should  be  sent  as  spee¬ 
dily  as  it  could  be  prepared.  The 
agent  above  alluded  to  appears 
to  your  committee,  from  various 
channels  of  information,  to  have 
been  the  late  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
said  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  Hamburgh  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  had  an  interview  near 
the  French  frontier  with  General 
Hoche,  who  afterwards  had  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against 
Ireland,  on  which  occasion  every 
thing  was  settled  between  the  par¬ 
ties  with  a  view  to  the  descent. 
The  reason  the  persons  employed 
on  this  mission  did  not  pass  into 
France  was,  lest  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment  should  gain  intelligence  of 
the  fact,  and  cause  them  to  be 
apprehended  on  their  return. 

About  October,  1796,  an  ac¬ 
credited  messenger  from  the 
French  Republic  arrived,  who 
said  he  came  to  be  informed  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  leaders  of  the 
united  Irishmen  the  intention  of 
the  French  to  invade  Ireland 
speedily  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  attempt 
so  announced  was  accordingly 
made  in  the  month  of  December 
following,  when  the  French  fleet, 
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with  a  large  body  of  troops  on 
board,  arrived  in  Bantry-bay. 

Your  committee  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  early 
and  frequent  communications  of 
a  treasonable  nature  that  took 
place  between  the  disaffected  who 
had  fled  from  this  country  to 
France,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
party  here  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
forth  the  leading  attempts  of  the 
union  to  prevail  upon  the  French 
Directory  to  send  a  force  to  their 
assistance.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  observe,  that  although 
previous  to  the  summer  of  1796, 
no  formal  and  authorised  commu¬ 
nication  appears  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  Irish  Executive 
and  the  French  government,  yet 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Jackson,  convict¬ 
ed  of  High  Treason  in  the  year 
1795,  proves  that  even  then  the 
enemy  had  agents  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  were  addressed  to  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Irish 
union  for  information  and  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  treasonable  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  interior  situ¬ 
ation  of  Ireland  then  drawn  up, 
to  be  transmitted  to  France,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  trial  to  have  been 
the  joint  production  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  heretofore  mention¬ 
ed  as  the  framer  of  the  original 
Constitution  of  united  Irishmen, 
assisted  by  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  Esq.  who  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  publications  as 
the  chairman  of  the  society,  to 
which  treason,  Lewins,  whom  your 
committee,  from  various  channels 
of  information  are  enabled  to  state 
to  be  now  their  resident  agent 
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at  Pans,  appears  to  have  been 
privy. 

From  the  period  of  the  failure 
of  this  expedition,  the  disaffected 


either  actually  did  expect,  or, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  their  party,  pretended  to 
expect  the  immediate  return  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  assurances  to  this 
effect  were  industriously  circu¬ 
lated  in  all  their  societies.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  the 
executive  of  the  union  thinking 
the  French  dilatory  in  their  pre¬ 
parations,  did  then  despatch  Mr. 
Lewins  above-mentioned  as  a 
confidential  person  to  press  for 
assistance.  This  agent  left  Lon¬ 
don  in  March,  and  proceeded  to 
Hamburgh,  but  did  not  reach  Pa¬ 
ris  until  the  end  of  May  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  from  which  time  he 
has  continued  to  be  the  accredited 
minister  of  the  Irish  union  to  the 
French  directoiy. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  in  the  summer  of  1797,  the 
executive  of  the  union,  apprehen¬ 
sive  lest  a  premature  insurrection 
in  the  north,  before  the  promised 
succours  from  France  could  ar¬ 
rive,  might  disappoint  their  pros¬ 
pects,  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
a  second  agent  to  Paris,  to  urge 
with  increased  earnestness  that 
the  promised  assistance  should  be 
immediately  sent ;  accordingly  a 
most  confidential  member  of  their 
body,  whom  your  committee  have 
grounds  to  state  to  have  been  Dr. 
,M‘Nevin,  who  had  hitherto  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  executive,  was 
despatched  on  this  mission.  He 
left  Dublin  in  the  end  of  June, 
and  presented  himself  with  the 
necessary  letters  of  credence  to 
the  French  minister  at  Hamburgh 
— Meeting  with  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  passport  to  proceed  to 
Paris,  he  delivered  to  the  minister 
of  the  republic  a  memoir  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  directory,  the 
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substanee  of  which  appears  in  Dr. 
M‘Nevin's  examination,  as  taken 
on  oath  before  the  secret  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  lords.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  observation  upon 
this  most  curious  statement :  it  is 
in  itself  a  complete  picture  of  the 
desperate  purposes  of  the  party  ; 
and  the  house  will  observe,  that 
the  statement  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources  is  studiously  exaggerated 
in  proportion  to  the  anxiety  felt 
by  them,  that  the  succours  might 
be  sent  before  the  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  government  in 
the  north  should  disconcert  their 
projects. 

This  agent  was  authorized  to 
give  France  assurances  of  being 
repaid  the  full  expenses  of  any 
future  armament  she  might  send 
to  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  the  last 
which  had  miscarried,  the  same 
to  be  raised  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  of  the  church,  of  the 
property  of  all  those  who  should 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  party. 
He  was  also  particularly  charged 
to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a  loan  on 
the  above  security  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million,  or  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  union  ; 
and  directions  were  given  to  him, 
that  in  case  France  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  advance  so  large 
a  sum,  he  should  address  himself 
to  the  court  of  Spain  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  the  executive  of  the  union, 
though  desirous  of  obtaining  as¬ 
sistance  in  men,  arms,  and  money, 
yet  were  averse  to  a  greater  force 
being  sent  than  might  enable 
them  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  retain  the  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  own  hands ;  but  that 
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the  French  showed  a  decided  dis¬ 
inclination  at  all  times  to  send  any 
force  to  Ireland,  except  such  as, 
from  its  magnitude,  might  not 
only  give  them  the  hopes  of  con¬ 
quering  the  kingdom,  but  of  re¬ 
taining  it  afterwards  as  a  French 
conquest,  and  of  subjecting  it  to 
all  the  plunder  and  oppressions 
which  other  countries,  subdued  or 
deceived  by  that  nation,  have  ex¬ 
perienced.  A  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  which  sentiment  in  the 
directory  of  France  occurs  in  the 
substance  of  a  letter  said  to  be 
received  from  Lewins,  the  Irish 
agent  at  Paris,  and  shown  by  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  to  John  Cor- 
mick,  a  colonel  in  the  rebel  army, 
who  fled  from  justice  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
who  made  a  voluntary  confession, 
upon  his  apprehension  in  Guern¬ 
sey,  before  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple. 
This  letter,  although  written  ap¬ 
parently  on  money  business, which 
is  the  cloak  generally  made  use 
of  by  the  party  to  conceal  their 
real  views,  is  perfectly  intelligible 
when  connected  with,  and  ex¬ 
plained  by,  the  memoir  presented 
by  Dr.  M‘Nevin,  the  Irish  agent, 
to  the  French  directory.  The 
letter  states,  that  the  trustees,  that 
is,  the  directory,  would  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  five  thousand  pounds, 
that  is,  the  smaller  number  of 
troops  asked  for  in  M‘ Kevins 
memoir  ;  saying  they  would  make 
no  payment  short  of  the  entire 
sum,  that  is,  the  larger  force, 
which  they  always  declared  their 
intention  of  sending  ;  and  that  this 
payment  could  not  be  made  in 
less  than  four  months  from  that 
time. 

The  demands  of  the  party  by 
their  first  agent  went  to  a  force 
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not  exceeding  ten  thousand,  nor 
less  than  five  thousand  men,  with 
forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
a  proportionate  supply  of  artil¬ 
lery,  ammunition,  engineers,  ex¬ 
perienced  officers,  &c. 

A  still  larger  supply  of  arms 
was  solicited  by  the  second  mes¬ 
senger,  on  account,  as  he  stated  it, 
of  the  growing  number  of  their 
adherents,  and  of  the  disarming 
of  the  north,  in  which  province 
above  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  as  many  pikes,  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  king’s  troops. 

It  appears  that  an  attempt  was 
made  about  the  same  time  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  assistance  of  such  Irish 
officers,  then  in  foreign  service,  as 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  high  rank,  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  the  union  ;  and  that 
a  negotiation  was  actually  set  on 
foot  for  this  purpose  :  but  it  has 
been  stated,  that  from  the  over¬ 
caution  of  the  agent  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  conducting  this  trans¬ 
action,  nothing  in  consequence  of 
it  was  effected. 

A  second  memoir  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  confidential  agent 
upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  in  which 
he  urged  such  arguments  as  he 
conceived  most  likely  to  induce 
the  directory  not  to  postpone  the 
invasion.  He  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  so  favourable  a 
disposition,  as  then  existed  in  the 
Irish  mind,  wras  in  no  future  con¬ 
tingency  to  be  expected;  and  he 
artfully  represented,  that  the  de¬ 
lusions  held  out  by  reform  might 
cease  from  delay,  and  thus  render 
more  difficult  to  France,  and  the 
true  republicans  of  this  country, 
their  endeavours  to  separate  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  to  establish  a 
republic  in  Ireland. 


Previous  to  this  mission  from 
Ireland,  a  confidential  person  w'as 
sent  over  by  the  French  directory 
to  collect  information  respecting 
the  state  of  Ireland.  Failing  to 
obtain  the  necessary  passports  in 
London  to  pass  into  Ireland,  he 
wrote  over  to  request  that  one  of 
the  party  might  meet  him  in  Lon¬ 
don.  A  person  was  accordingly 
sent  over,  whom  your  committee 
know,  from  various  channels  of 
information,  to  have  been  the  late 
lord  Edward  F'itzgerald ;  and 
who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  did  not 
fail  to  furnish  the  French  agent 
with  every  necessary  intelligence. 

The  directory  gave  the  Irish 
agents  sent  to  Paris  the  strongest 
assurances  of  support,  and  did  ac¬ 
cordingly,  during  the  summer, 
make  preparations  of  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  nature,  both  at  the  Texel 
and  at  Brest,  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  ;  and  in  the  autumn  in¬ 
telligence  was  received  by  the 
executive  of  the  union,  that  the 
troops  w?ere  actually  embarked  in 
the  Texel,  and  only  waited  for  a 
wind. 

In  consequence  of  this  com¬ 
munication,  great  exertions  were 
made  by  the  party  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
(as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the 
provincial  reports  from  Ulster  of 
that  date)  was  announced  to  the 
societies  as  at  hand. 

The  troops  had  been  actually 
on  board,  commanded  by  General 
Daendalls,  but  w7ere  suddenly 
disembarked.  The  Dutch  fleet, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  their 
own  admiral,  as  is  believed  gene¬ 
rally,  wras,  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  government,  obliged  to 
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put  to  sea,  which  led  to  the  ever 
memorable  victory  of  the  11th 
October,  1797. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  early  in  the  present  year  far¬ 
ther  advices  were  received  by  the 
Irish  executive  from  France  ;  stat¬ 
ing,  that  succours  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  sent  to  Ireland  in 
April;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  held  out  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  which  commenced  on  the  23d 
of  May  following,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  have  not  yet  thought  it 
prudent  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

The  committee  trust  they  have 
laid  sufficient  grounds  before  the 
house,  to  satisfy  them  of  the  long- 
entertained  and  fixed  purpose  of 
the  united  Irishmen  to  introduce 
the  enemy  into  this  kingdom,  and, 
through  their  assistance,  to  seize 
upon  the  government  and  property 
of  the  country ;  and  that,  in  their 
negotiation  with  the  French  di¬ 
rectory,  they  have  had  no  other 
reserve  but  what  their  own  trea¬ 
sonable  ambition  pointed  out.  The 
particulars  of  the  statement  rest¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  upon  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  parties  themselves, 
there  can  be  no  possible  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
submitted. 

Your  committee  think  it  mate¬ 
rial  to  observe,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  wildness  of  the  hope  that 
they  could  ever  succeed  in  over¬ 
turning  the  government  without 
powerful  aid  from  abroad,  yet,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  more  violent  partisans 
so  far  prevailed  over  their  reason 
as  to  induce  them  to  meditate  an 
insurrection.  To  this  they  were 
excited  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  zeal  of  their  followers  would 
subside  if  they  were  not  called 
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into  action,  as  well  as  by  a  dread 
that  a  resort  to  stronger  measures 
on  the  part  of  government  might 
at  length  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  exertion.  It  had  been 
their  invariable  policy  to  announce 
an  effort  as  at  hand,  merely  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
when  no  attempt  of  the  kind  was 
really  in  contemplation  ;  however, 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  a  plan  was 
seriously  discussed  amongst  the 
leaders,  then  assembled  in  Dublin, 
for  commencing  a  general  rising, 
without  waiting  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  ;  but  as  this  scheme  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Dublin  part  of  the  committee,  it 
was  laid  aside ;  and  it  appears, 
that  at  this  period  a  coolness  took 
place  between  the  Ulster  and  the 
Leinster  delegates,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
time  much  impeded. 

The  northerns  then  in  Dublin, 
disgusted  with  the  cowardice  (as 
they  termed  it)  of  the  Leinster  de¬ 
legates,  proposed  to  act  without 
their  approbation,  to  seize  upon 
the  castle,  ordnance  stores,  maga¬ 
zines,  &c,  and  to  trust  to  the  mob 
of  Dublin  for  assistance;  but  from 
some  additional  military  precau¬ 
tions,  at  that  time  adopted  in  the 
garrison,  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

Shortly  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  17th  of  May,  1797,  above 
stated,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Leins¬ 
ter  executive  of  the  impolicy  of 
such  an  attempt,  the  more  so,  as 
assurances  had  been  recently  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  preparations  going 
forward  both  at  Brest  and  in  the 
Texel  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  ; 
yet  an  active  effort  was  made  to 
produce  a  general  insurrection. 
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throughout  Ulster,  the  orders  for 
which  were  given  out  the  latter 
end  of  May,  in  conformity  to  a 
plan  previously  prepared.  A 
slight  movement  did  take  place  as 
before  stated ;  however  the  main 
design  of  the  party  was  frustrated 
by  the  active  military  measures 
then  taken  by  lieutenant-general 
Lake ;  and  many  of  their  principal 
leaders  were  obliged  to  fly,  se¬ 
veral  of  whom  passed  into  France, 
having  received  letters  to  Rein¬ 
hart,  French  minister  at  Flam- 
burgh,  from  persons  then  resident 
in  this  country ;  in  consequence  of 
which  introduction,  the  necessary 
passports  were  granted,  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where 
they  arrived  early  in  August,  and 
had  frequent  communications  with 
the  French  directory  on  Irish  af¬ 
fairs. 

Your  committee  do  not  find 
that  the  disaffected  entertained  at 
any  other  periods  than  those  allu¬ 
ded  to,  until  the  middle  of  March 
1798,  any  serious  intention  of 
hazarding  an  effort  independent 
of  foreign  assistance.  Indeed  the 
opinion  of  the  most  cautious  of 
their  body  was  always  adverse  to 
a  premature  exertion.  Their  po¬ 
licy  was  to  risk  nothing  so  long 
as  the  party  was  gaining  strength. 
Their  principle  to  extend  their 
organization,  to  add  to  their  stock 
of  arms,  and  to  wait  for  events  : 
and  it  appears  from  a  variety  of 
evidence  laid  before  your  commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  rebellion  would  not 
have  broken  out  so  soon  as  it  did, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  well-timed 
measures  adopted  by  government, 
subsequent  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  council, 
bearing  date  the  30th  of  March, 
1798,  as  it  is  notorious  that  in 


many  counties  the  effect  of  those 
measures  was  such  in  dissolving 
the  union,  and  in  obliging  the 
people  to  surrender  their  arms, 
that  it  became  evident  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  their  leaders,  they  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  rise  at 
once,  or  to  abandon  their  purpose. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  with  the  double  view  of  being 
prepared  either  to  co-operate  with 
the  enemy  in  case  of  a  descent,  or 
of  directing  an  insurrection  upon 
system  should  they  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
measure  before  assistance  might 

.  o 

arrive  from  France,  a  military 
committee  was  appointed  by  the 
executive  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  last.  About  this  time  de¬ 
tailed  military  instructions  wrere 
issued  to  the  adjutant-generals  of 
the  union,  by  which  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  inform  themselves  and 
report  on  the  state  of  the  rebel 
regiments  within  their  districts,  of 
the  number  of  mills,  the  roads, 
rivers,  bridges,  and  fords,  the  mi¬ 
litary  positions,  the  capacity  of 
the  towns  and  villages  to  receive 
troops,  to  communicate  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  every  movement  of  the 
enemy  (meaning  the  king’s  troops), 
to  announce  the  first  appearance 
of  their  allies(meaning  the  F rench), 
and  immediately  to  collect  their 
force,  with  several  other  military 
regulations. 

Instructions  were  also  given  to 
the  several  rebel  regiments  as  to 
the  arms  and  appointments  with 
which  thev  were  to  be  furnished, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  the 
field  on  the  shortest  notice. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  26th  of 
February,  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
several  colonels  for  their  effectual 
exertions  in  embodying  and  arm- 
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mg  their  respective  regiments — 
the  people  were  requested  to  bear 
the  shackles  of  tyranny  a  little 
longer  till  the  whole  kingdom 
should  be  in  such  a  state  of  organi¬ 
zation  as  would,  by  their  joint  co¬ 
operation,  effect  without  loss  that 
desirable  object  which  they  stated 
as  hourly  drawing  to  a  crisis. 

Whilst  these  extensive  military 
arrangements  were  making  by  the 
executive  to  act  against  the  state 
as  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  present  itself,  the 
same  system  of  outrage  wdiich  had 
been  so  successfully  made  use  of 
by  the  party  the  year  before  in 
Ulster,  to  establish  their  ow7n  au¬ 
thority  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
lawrs,  and  to  compel  the  people 
to  look  to  the  union  for  protection 
rather  than  to  the  state,  w7as  very 
generally  prevalent  throughout 
the  southern  and  midland  coun¬ 
ties.  The  enormities  committed 
on  the  w7ell-affected  were  marked 
with  the  most  disgusting  cruelty. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  detail  individual  instan¬ 
ces  of  outrage  which  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  house :  it 
will  *  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  many  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster 
were  actually  in  the  possession  of 
a  murderous  banditti.  If  they 
did  not  appear  in  arms  by  day,  it 
only  rendered  their  rebellion  more 
difficult  to  be  met  and  crushed  by 
the  king’s  troops  and  yeomanry : 
not  a  night  passed  without  nu¬ 
merous  murders ;  several  districts 
in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Munster  had  been  proclaimed 
under  the  powers  given  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  and  council  by  the 
act  for  preventing  insurrections; 
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but  these  measures  proved  inef¬ 
fectual — very  many  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Carlow7,  King’s  County, 
Queen’s  County,  Kildare,  and 
Wicklow,  were,  in  the  course  of 
one  month,  stript  of  their  arms, 
and  in  many  places  obliged  to  fly 
for  shelter  into  the  garrison  towns  ; 
and  as  one  instance  among  many 
of  the  daring  lengths  to  which  the 
conspirators  at  this  time  had  pro¬ 
ceeded,  your  committee  think  it 
necessary  to  state,  that,  in  open 
day,  eight  hundred  insurgents, 
principally  mounted,  invested  the 
town  of  Cahir,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary;  held  possession  of  it 
until  they  had  made  a  regular 
search  through  every  house,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  they  could  find. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
lord-lieutenant  and  council  issued 
the  proclamation  before  spoken 
of,  bearing  date  the  30  th  of  March, 
stating  that  the  traitorous  conspi¬ 
racy  long  existed  within  this 
kingdom  had  broken  out  into 
acts  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  giving 
notice  that  the  most  direct  and 
positive  orders  were  issued  to  the 
officers  commamling  his  majesty’s 
forces  to  employ  them  writh  the 
utmost  vigour  and  decision  for 
the  immediate  suppression  thereof; 
and  also  for  the  recovery  of  such 
arms  as  had  been  traitorously 
taken  from  the  king’s  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects.  It  was  also 
enjoined,  that  they  should  disarm 
the  rebels  and  all  persons  disaf¬ 
fected  to  his  majesty’s  government 
by  the  most  summary  and  effec¬ 
tual  measures. 

This  proclamation  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  his  excellency’s  com- 
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mands  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
then  commander  in  chief,  who  was 
directed  to  proceed  into  the  dis¬ 
turbed  counties,  being  invested  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  with  full  pow¬ 
ers. 

Your  committee  annex  to  this 
report  a  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  disturbed  counties,  as  is¬ 
sued  by  the  said  commander  in 
chief;  and  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  observe,  that  on  this,  and, 
indeed,  on  every  occasion  in 
which  the  government,  or  the 
officers  acting  under  its  orders, 
have  been  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
full  notice  and  time  have  uniformly 
been  given  before  they  were  acted 
uj>on,  and  the  people  have  been 
exhorted  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  rigorous  measures  by  a  cessa¬ 
tion  from  outrage  and  a  surrender 
of  their  arms. 

It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  the  steps  then  taken,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  proclamation,  had 
an  almost  immediate  effect  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  audacity  of  the  rebels, 
and  in  restoring  tranquillity.  The 
loyal  inhabitants  were  enabled  in 
many  places  to  return  in  safety  to 
their  houses — murders  became 
less  frequent ;  in  many  counties, 
particularly  in  Kildare  and  Tip¬ 
perary,  the  people,  sensible  of  the 
madness  and  wickedness  of  their 
conduct,  began  openly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  crimes,  surrender  their 
arms,  and  point  out  their  leaders 
and  seducers  ;  a  submission  which 
invariably  obtained  for  them  par¬ 
don  and  protection. 

In  April,  and  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  delusion  of  the  people 
was  so  fast  and  so  widely  yielding 
to  the  measures  of  government, 


which,  while  they  treated  with  se-» 
verity  the  obstinately  guilty,  in 
all  cases  held  forth  mercy  to  the 
repentant,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
treason,  both  in  Dublin  and  the 
provinces,  began  to  perceive  that 
their  cause  was  losing  ground,  and 
that  they  had  no  alternative  left 
but  to  hazard  an  insurrection,  or 
to  relinquish  their  hopes.  The 
arrest  of  the  Leinster  provincial 
committee,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  of  several  other  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  on  the  same  day, 
tended  so  much  to  disclose  the 
guilt  of  the  party  and  to  weaken 
their  organization,  that  the  con¬ 
spirators  felt  themselves  still 
more  compelled  to  a  desperate 
effort.  A  plan  was  accordingly 
digested  by  the  military  commit¬ 
tee  for  a  general  rising,  the  out¬ 
line  of  which  was  to  surprise  Dub¬ 
lin,  the  camp  at  Loughlinstown, 
and  the  artillery  stationed  at  Cha- 
polizod  on  the  same  night,  in 
which  attack  the  counties  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Wicklow,  and  Kildare,  wrere 
to  co-operate :  the  insurrection 
being  commenced  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis  (the 
signal  for  announcing  which  was 
to  be  the  detention  of  the  mail 
coaches),  it  was  expected  that  the 
north  and  south  would  also  rise. 

The  house  will  find  the  plan  of 
insurrection  detailed  and  fully 
proved  in  the  evidence  adduced  on 
the  trial  of  Henry  and  John 
Shears,  lately  convicted  of  high- 
treason  ;  the  bloody  intentions  of 
the  party  may  best  be  collected 
from  a  manifesto  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  said  John  Sheares 
(one  of  the  new  executive  elected 
after  the  arrests  made  on  the  12th 
of  March  last,  as  your  committee 
have  reason  to  belie.ve),  which  was 
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to  have  been  issued  in  the  event  of 
success.  Were  any  additional 
proofs  necessary  to  establish  the 
authenticity  of  the  plan  as  above 
stated,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  provincial  com¬ 
mittee  of  Ulster,  which  met  at  Ar¬ 
magh  on  the  12th  of  May,  where 
the  same  plan  was  announced  as 
decided  on,  and  the  necessary 
orders  given  for  securing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  co-operation  of 
the  north. 

The  government,  perfectly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  intentions  of  the 
conspirators,  caused  several  of  the 
leaders  to  be  apprehended  on  the 
19th  and  21st  of  May,  and  the 
approaching  insurrection  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  lord  mayor  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  21st  in  a  letter 
from  the  lord-lieutenant’s  secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  on  the  following  day  a 
message  to  the  same  effect  was 
sent  by  his  excellency  to  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  military  precautions 
adopted  to  counteract  the  intended 
rising,  it  took  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dublin  on  the  night 
appointed,  namely,  the  23d  of 
May  ;  and  every  possible  effort 
was  made  by  the  disaffected  within 
the  town  to  co-operate  with  those 
without.  In  conformity  to  the 
plan  laid  down,  the  mail-coaches 
were  destroyed  on  the  northern 
and  southern  roads,  and  every  ex¬ 
ertion  made  by  the  party  in  the 
provinces  to  bring  the  people  into 
action. 

Your  committee  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  record  the  events  of 
the  bloody  and  destructive  rebel¬ 
lion  that  ensued,  which  are  still 
but  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
house  ;  they  need  only  state,  that 
as  soon  as  the  rebels  had  actually 
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taken  the  field  in  force,  and  com¬ 
menced  their  operations  by  se¬ 
veral  daring  attacks  upon  the 
towns  garrisoned  by  the  king’s 
troops,  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
council  published  a  proclamation, 
bearing  date  the  24th  of  May,  an¬ 
nouncing,  that  he  had  authorised 
the  summary  punishment  by  mar¬ 
tial  law  of  all  rebels  found  in 
arms,  or  of  persons  in  anywise 
aiding  or  assisting  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  to  which  seasonable  inter¬ 
position  of  the  powers  of  the  state, 
the  preservation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  against  this  daring  attempt 
to  subvert  it  is  not  less  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  than  to  the  distinguished 
fidelity  and  bravery  of  the  king’s 
troops,  both  regulars,  militia,  and 
yeomanry. 

On  consideration  of  the  whole 
of  the  evidence,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion, 

That  the  rebellion  originated  in 
a  system,  framed  not  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  either  catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  or  any  reform  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
verting  the  government,  separa¬ 
ting  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
and  forming  a  democratic  repub¬ 
lic,  founded  on  the  destruction  of 
all  church  establishment,  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  ranks,  and  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property. 

That  the  means  resorted  to  for 
the  attainment  of  these  designs 
was  a  secret  systematised  combi¬ 
nation,  fitted  to  attract  the  multi¬ 
tude  by  being  adapted  to  vulgar 
prejudices  and  vicious  passions, 
and  artfully  linked  and  connected 
together  with  a  view  of  forming 
the  mass  of  the  lower  ranks  into 
a  revolutionary  force,  acting  in 
concert,  and  moving  in  one  body. 
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at  the  Impulse  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  leaders. 

That  for  the  farther  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  object,  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  entered  into  a 
negotiation,  and  finally  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  French  direc¬ 
tory,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  an  adequate  force  should  be 
sent  for  the  invasion  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  subsidiary  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions  that  were  making  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection. 

That  in  pursuance  of  this  de¬ 
sign,  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  for 
giving  to  their  societies  a  military 
form  ;  and  that  for  arming  their 
adherents,  they  had  recourse 
partly  to  the  fabrication  of  pikes, 
and  partly  to  the  plundering  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  their  arms. 

That  from  the  vigorous  and 
summary  expedients  resorted  to 
by  government,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  exertions  of  the  military, 
the  leaders  found  themselves  re¬ 
duced  to  the  alternative  of  imme¬ 
diate  insurrection,  or  of  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  on  which  they 
relied  for  effecting  their  purpose  ; 
and  that  to  this  cause  is  exclu¬ 
sively  to  be  attributed  that  pre¬ 
mature  and  desperate  effort,  the 
rashness  of  which  has  so  evidently 
facilitated  its  suppression. 

That  the  vigilance  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government,  in  detecting 
and  arresting  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  conspirators  in  the  very  act  of 
concerting  their  plans  of  insur¬ 
rection,  the  convictions  which  have 
ensued,  and  the  still  more  com¬ 
plete  developement  of  the  trea¬ 
son  by  the  confession  of  some  of 
its  most  active  and  efficient  con¬ 
ductors,  have  not  only  essentially 
(Contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 


rebellion,  but,  by  enabling  the 
committee  to  disclose  the  views 
and  machinations  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  may  suggest  means  for  secu¬ 
ring  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
country. 

Your  committee  cannot  con¬ 
clude  without  observing,  that,  on 
a  review  of  the  treason  which  has 
employed  their  attention,  they 
trace  a  perfect  coincidence,  in  its 
commencement  and  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  its  means  and  its  objects, 
with  that  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  religion,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  France,  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  which  has  extended  its 
desolating  influence  over  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  flourish¬ 
ing  countries  of  Europe,  and  has 
shaken  to  its  foundation  the  fabric 
of  regular  society  throughout  the 
civilized  wrorld.  That  the  leaders 
of  the  system,  in  order  to  adapt 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  to  the 
purposes  of  their  treason,  have, 
after  the  example  of  their  jacobine 
allies  in  France,  left  no  means  un¬ 
employed  which  the  most  malig¬ 
nant  subtilty  could  suggest,  for 
eradicating  from  amongst  the 
working  classes  every  sentiment 
both  of  private  and  public  duty — 
all  quiet  and  peaceable  habits,  all 
social  as  well  as  moral  obligations, 
it  has  been  their  object  to  destroy ; 
and  the  more  sacred  the  tie,  the 
more  industriously  have  they  la¬ 
boured  to  dissolve  it :  they  have 
incited  the  soldier  to  betray  his 
king,  they  have  armed  the  tenant 
against  the  landlord,  and  they 
have  taught  the  servant  to  con¬ 
spire  with  the  assassin  of  his 
master ;  blasting  the  repose  and 
confidence  of  private  life  even  in 
its  sanctuary,  and  effacing  every 
law  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  grati- 
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tude,  and  of  religion,  except 
where  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
even  religion  itself  the  perverted 
instrument  of  their  execrable 
views.  Such  have  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles,  and  the  long-la¬ 
boured  preparatives  for  that  rebel¬ 
lion  from  which  your  committee 
trust  this  country  has  been  hap¬ 
pily  rescued ;  and  they  indulge  a 
sanguine  hope,  that  their  present 
statement,  authenticated  as  it  is 
by  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  will 
contribute  still  farther  to  the  com¬ 
plete  re-establishment  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  by  throwing  the  fullest  light 
on  the  dangers  to  which  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  exposed,  and 
against  which  it  it  still  necessary 
to  guard. 


Copy  of  a  Paper  found  at  Castle¬ 
bar, by  Lieutenant- ColonelC  raw - 
ford,  among  the  Archives  of  the 
provisional  Government  which 
the  French  elected  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught. 

Liberty.  Equality . 

Army  of  Ireland. 

At  the  Head-Quarters  at 
Castlebar ,  the  14 th  Fruc - 
tidor ,  in  the  6  th  Year  of 
the  French  Republic ,  one 
and  indivisible. 

General  Humbert,  commander- 
:  in-chief  of  the  army  of  Ireland, 

1  wishing  to  organize,  as  soon  as 
'  possible,  an  administrative  power 
;  for  the  province  of  Connaught, 

:  orders  as  follows: 

1.  The  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  shall  reside  at 
Castlebar  till  further  orders. 

2.  The  government  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  members, 
who  will  be  nominated  by  the 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army. 

8.  Citizen  John  Moore  is  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  province 
of  Connaught.  He  is  particularly 
charged  with  the  nomination  and 
union  of  the  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

4.  The  government  shall  im¬ 
mediately  direct  its  attention  to 
the  organization  of  the  militia  of 
the  province  of  Connaught,  and  to 
securing  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  French  and  Irish  armies. 

5.  There  shall  be  formed  eight 
regiments  of  infantry,  each  of 
twelve  hundred  men ;  and  four  of 
cavalry,  each  of  six  hundred  men. 

6.  The  government  will  declare 
rebels  and  traitors  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  all  those  who,  having  re¬ 
ceived  arms  and  clothing,  shall 
not  join  the  army  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

7.  Every  individual  from  six¬ 
teen  to  forty,  inclusively,  is  called 
upon,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
republic,  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  French  Camp,  to  march  in  a 
mass  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  government  of  Ireland — the 
English  ;  whose  destruction  alone 
can  secure  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  ancient  Hibernia. 

The  general  commanding  in  chief, 

(Signed)  Humbert. 


A  Proclamation  by  General  Nugent 
At  Belfast. 

Whereas  the  state-prisoners  in 
the  several  prisons  in  Dublin,  have 
proposed  to  his  excellency  the 
lord-lieutenant  “  to  give  every 
information  in  their  power  of  the 
whole  of  the  internal  transactions 
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of  the  united  Irishmen ;  and  that 
each  of  them  would  give  detailed 
information  of  every  transaction 
that  had  passed  between  the  united 
Irishmen  and  foreign  states,  with¬ 
out,  however,  naming  or  describ¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  implicate  any  person 
whatever ;  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  emigrate  to  such  country 
as  should  be  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  government,  giving  se¬ 
curity  not  to  return  to  this  country 
without  the  permission  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  to  pass  into  an 
enemy’s  country,  if,  on  their  so 
doing,  they  should  be  freed  from 
prosecution  ;  and  that  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond  was  to  be  permitted  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  said  proposal ; 
and  that  the  state-prisoners  also 
hoped,  that  the  benefit  of  the  said 
proposal  would  be  extended  to 
such  persons  in  custody,  or  not  in 
custody,  as  might  choose  to  take 
the  benefit  of  it which  proposal 
is  signed  by  Arthur  O’Connor, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  William 
M‘Nevin,  Samuel  Neilson,  Henry 
Jackson,  John  Sweetman,  and  by 
upwards  of  seventy  other  prison¬ 
ers  : 

And  whereas  his  excellency  the 
lord-lieutenant  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  of  the  said  pro¬ 
posal,  and  has  agreed  to  the 
terms  thereby  offered ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  whereof,  the  said  state- 
prisoners  have  been  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  secret  committee  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
have  given  full  information  of  the 
transactions  of  jhe  United  Irish¬ 
men  : 

Now,  I  do,  by  this  my  procla¬ 
mation,  make  known  to  the  se¬ 
veral  state-prisoners  within  this 
district,  and  to  others  whom  it 
may  concern;  the  terms  and  con¬ 


ditions  upon  which  the  state-pri¬ 
sons  in  Dublin  have  obtained  his 
majesty’s  pardon,  in  order  that 
those  who  think  fit  may  entitle 
themselves  to  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  king’s  most  merciful  and 
gracious  intentions ;  and  I  do 
hereby  require,  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  within  this  district, 
forthwith  to  signify  to  me,  whether 
they  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  si¬ 
milar  terms  and  conditions,  and 
thereby  entitle  themselves  to  the 
like  measure  of  his  maj  esty ’s  mercy ; 
and  in  order  that  all  persons  now 
in  custody  may  have  a  full  op¬ 
portunity  of  signifying  their  in¬ 
tentions  herein,  I  will  send  proper 
persons  to  each  prison  within  this 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  their  respective  determinations. 

G.  Nugent,  maj. -gen.  com¬ 
manding  northern  district. 
Belfast,  Aug.  23,  17&3. 


Proclamation  by  the  Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant -  General  and  General  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Ireland . 

Cornwallis, 

Whereas  it  appears,  that,  during 
the  late  invasion,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
and  counties  adjacent,  did  join  the 
French  forces,  and  did  receive 
from  them  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and  whereas  it  may  be  expedient 
to  admit  such  persons  to  mercy, 
who  may  have  been  instigated 
thereto  by  designing  men  ;  we  do 
hereby  promise  his  majesty’s  par¬ 
don  to  any  person  who  has  joined 
the  enemy,  provided  he  surren¬ 
ders  himself  to  any  of  his  majesty’s 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  to  any  of 
his  majesty’s  officers,  and  delivers 
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up  a  French  firelock  and  bayonet, 
and  all  the  ammunition  in  his  pos¬ 
session  ;  and  provided  he  has  not 
served  in  any  higher  capacity  than 
that  of  a  private. 

This  proclamation  to  be  in  force 
for  30  days  from  the  date  thereof. 
Given  at  his  majesty’s  Castle  of 
Dublin,  this  11th  day  of  Sept. 
1798.  By  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s 
command. 

Castlereagh. 


Speech  of  his  Excellency  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland ,  to  both  Houses,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1798,  on  pro¬ 
roguing  the  Parliament. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac¬ 
quainting  you,  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  commands  to 
release  you  from  your  long  and 
fatiguing  attendance  in  parliament ; 
and  I  am  ordered  to  thank  you, 
in  his  majesty’s  name,  for  the  un¬ 
shaken  firmness  and  magnanimity 
with  which  you  have  met  the  most 
trying  difficulties  and  with  which 
the  measures  have  been  planned 
which  you  have  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  your  country. 

I  offer  you  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  glorious 
victory  which  has  been  obtained 
by  his  majesty’s  squadron  under 
the  command  of  sir  Horatio  N  eison, 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which  not  only  reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  the  officers 
and  seamen  by  whom  it  has  been 
achieved,  but  affords  a  prospect 
of  the  most  beneficial  consequen¬ 
ces  to  the  future  interests  of  the 
British  empire. 


Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

I  am  commanded  to  convey  to 
you  his  majesty’s  particular  thanks 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have 
so  liberally  granted,  and  by  which 
you  have  manifested  both  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  resources  which  the 
kingdom  possesses,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  employed  by 
the  commons  of  Ireland  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state. 

His  majesty  laments  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  calls  for  the  imposition 
of  a  fresh  burthen  on  his  majesty’s 
subjects ;  but  he  trusts  that  they 
will  see  how  much  their  present 
safety,  and  their  future  happiness 
depends  on  their  exertions  in  the 
arduous  contest  in  which  they  are 
engaged  ;  and  he  assures  his  faith¬ 
ful  Commons  that  the  aids  which 
they  have  afforded,  shall  be  care¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  maintaining  the  honour,  and 
promoting  the  interest  of  their 
country. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

The  circumstances  which  have 
taken  place  since  its  commence¬ 
ment  must  render  the  session  very 
memorable. 

The  foulest  and  darkest  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed,  and  long 
carried  on  by  the  implacable  enemy 
of  these  realms  for  the  total  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  constitution,  and 
for  the  separation  of  his  majesty’s 
kingdom  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain.  By  the  unremitting  vigi¬ 
lance  of  my  predecessor  in  this 
government,  the  treason  has  been 
detected,  the  apprehension  of  the 
principal  conspirators,  and  the  sa¬ 
lutary  measures  wisely  adopted, 
checked  its  progress ;  and  through 
your  sagacious  diligence  it  has 
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been  developed  in  all  its  parts, 
and  traced  to  all  its  sources. 

A  dangerous  and  wicked  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  consequence  of  that  con¬ 
spiracy,  has  been  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  subdued,  and  the  attempt  of 
our  inveterate  enemy  to  rekindle 
the  flame  of  civil  discord,  by  send¬ 
ing  a  force  into  this  country,  has 
terminated  in  defeat. 

Religion,  that  greatest  comfort 
and  support  of  mankind,  has  been 
most  wickedly  perverted  to  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  the  worst  of 
passions  ;  and  the  vilest  arts  have 
been  used  to  persuade  the  ignorant 
and  unwary,  that  in  a  reign  which 
has  been  marked  by  a  series  of 
indulgences  to  all  sects  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  is  the  intention  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  to  oppress, 
and  even  to  extirpate  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  who 
have  received  repeated  and  recent 
marks  of  his  favour  and  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  cannot 
but  have  observed  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  those  who  affect 
to  be  their  friends,  towards  the 
rites  and  the  characters  which  they 
venerate,  and  under  whose  auspices 
the  persecuted  pastors  of  their 
church  have  found  an  asylum. 

Among  a  number  of  offenders, 
some  most  active  characters  have 
necessarily  been  selected  as  objects 
of  public  justice;  but  in  every 
period  of  this  dangerous  conspi¬ 
racy  the  lenity  of  government  and 
of  parliament  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  a  general  act  of  pardon 
has  recently  issued  from  the  royal 
mercy,  for  the  purposes  of  afford¬ 
ing  security  to  the  repentant,  and 
encouraging  the  deluded  to  return 
to  their  duty. 


The  vigour  and  power  of  his 
majesty’s  arms,  the  loyalty,  spirit, 
and  activity  of  the  regular,  militia, 
and  yeomanry  forces,  together 
with  the  prompt  and  cordial  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  militia  and  fenci- 
bles  of  Great  Britain,  have  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  how  vain  every 
attempt  must  be,  either  by  trea¬ 
chery  within,  or  by  force  from 
abroad,  to  undermine  or  to  over¬ 
turn  our  civil  and  religious  estab¬ 
lishments. 

From  the  dangers  which  have 
surrounded  you,  and  which  you 
have  overcome,  you  must  be  sen¬ 
sible  that  your  security  can  only 
be  preserved  by  persevering  vi¬ 
gilance  and  increasing  energy. 
You  will  not  suffer  your  efforts  to 
relax ;  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  zealous  endeavours  to  second 
your  exertions. — Our  hopes  and 
our  objects  are  the  same,  that  the 
deluded  may  see  their  error,  and 
the  disaffected  be  reclaimed  ;  but 
if  an  endeavour  shall  be  made  to 
abuse  the  royal  mercy,  and  to 
form  fresh  conspiracies  in  the 
prospect  of  impunity,  offended 
justice  will  then  be  compelled  to 
extend  to  the  obdurate  criminal 
the  full  measure  of  his  punish¬ 
ment. 

Amidst  your  measures,  either 
of  power,  of  justice,  or  of  cle¬ 
mency  you  have  not  forgotten  to 
afford  consolation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  loyal.  The  means 
which  were  adopted  for  their  re¬ 
lief,  and  the  plan  which  has  been 
devised  for  the  further  remunera¬ 
tion  of  their  losses,  are  highly 
honourable  to  your  feelings,  and 
must,  in  every  loyal  breast,  ex¬ 
cite  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude 
to  his  country. 
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Since  my  arrival  in  this  king¬ 
dom  I  have  received  the  most 
flattering  assurance  of  your  regard 
and  approbation,  which  command 
my  warmest  acknowledgments ; 
and  while  I  feel  myself  thus  en¬ 
couraged  and  supported,  and  re¬ 
flect  on  the  loyalty  which  is  so 
generally  displayed,  and  on  the 
force  wdiich  is  intrusted  to  my  di¬ 
rection,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  our  united, 
endeavours  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

And  then  the  lord  chancellor 
declared,  that  it  was  his  excellency 
the  lord  lieutenant’s  pleasure,  that 
this  parliament  be  prorogued  to 
Tuesday  the  20  th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber  next ;  and  the  parliament  was 
accordingly  prorogued  on  Tuesday 
the  20  th  day  of  November  next. 


The  following  Circular  Letter  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  all  the  Maritime 
Counlies  of  the  Kingdom, 

Parliament- Street,  1798. 

My  Lord, 

In  conformity  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  act  just  passed,  intituled, 
“  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty 
more  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  Defence  and  Security  of  the 
Realm ;  and  for  indemnifying 
Persons  who  may  suffer  in  their 
Property  by  such  Measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  that  Purpose ;  ” 
I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  majesty’s  commands, 
to  address  your  lordship  upon 
several  points  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  country  ;  and  to 
which,  from  a  conviction  of  their 
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importance,  I  most  anxiously  re¬ 
quest  your  lordship’s  particular 
attention. 

Having  lately  had  frequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  require  your  lordship’s  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  execution  of  plans 
and  arrangements  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  as  conducive  to  the 
same  object,  it  would  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  could  have 
avoided  giving  you  further  trouble 
for  the  present ;  but  further  exer¬ 
tions  being  deemed  necessary,  I 
am  convinced  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  your  lordship’s  senti¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  zeal  of  every  de¬ 
scription  of  persons  acting  under 
you,  if  I  hesitated  a  moment  to 
explain  the  full  extent  of  those 
exertions,  and  the  suggestions 
which  have  occurred  for  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

Whatever  confidence  I  place  in 
the  actual  security  of  these  king¬ 
doms,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
cided  superiority  of  our  navy, 
and  of  the  amount  of  the  land 
forces  already  embodied,  or  now 
collecting,  for  the  protection  of 
the  country  against  the  menaced 
invasion  of  the  enemy,  I  should 
not  feel  that  I  discharged  my  duty, 
if  our  system  of  defence  did  not 
embrace  such  further  means  of 
security  as  appear  to  be  evidently 
within  our  reach. 

In  the  practical  application  of 
this  principle,  I  am  convinced  that 
your  lordship,  and  generally  every 
person,  must  concur  in  opinion 
with  me,  that  it  is  of  much  import¬ 
ance  to  extend,  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  feeling  of  confidence 
which  will  naturally  result  from 
men  of  every  description  being 
placed  in  a  situation  to  take,  in 
their  respective  stations,  an  active 
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part  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
especially  if  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  material  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  various  habitual 
occupations  in  which  they  are  se¬ 
verally  engaged. 

In  many  great  and  populous 
towns  of  the  kingdom  this  princi¬ 
ple  has  already  been  acted  upon, 
in  so  far  as  a  variety  of  volunteer 
corps  and  armed  associations  have 
been  formed,  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  local  defence  and  se¬ 
curity. — I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
myself  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  the  formation  of  any 
further  corps,  on  similar  principles, 
within  any  such  towns,  in  the 
county  of 

It  must,  however,  be  considered 
as  an  essential  condition  in  the 
establishment  of  any  further  corps 
of  this  description,  that  they  should 
consist  of  none  but  known  and 
respectable  householders,  or  per¬ 
sons  who  can  bring  at  least  two 
such  housh older s  to  answer  for 
their  good  behaviour.  Corps  of 
tills  description,  if  formed  in  sea¬ 
ports,  would,  in  case  of  any  hos¬ 
tile  attempt  being  made,  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  strengthen  the  garrisons 
of  such  places,  and  in  all  populous 
towns  engaged  in  pursuits  of  ma¬ 
nufacture  or  trade,  whether  situated 
on  the  coast  or  inland,  their  pre¬ 
sence  within  such  towns,  in  case 
of  emergency,  when  the  regular 
forces  might  be  wanted  elsewhere, 
might  be  very  useful  to  relieve 
them  in  the  preservation  of  internal 
tranquillity,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  police.  With  a  wish 
to  give  every  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  to  persons  willing  to  come 
forward  for  these  essential  objects, 
and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  to 


which  such  persons  (engaged  as 
they  are  in  extensive  concerns  of 
business)  might  be  exposed,  if 
they  were  liable  to  be  called  away 
from  the  necessary  superintendance 
of  their  respective  avocations,  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  autho¬ 
rise  me  to  inform  your  lordship, 
that  any  armed  association,  either 
of  cavalry  or  infantry,  formed  of 
the  description  of  persons  above 
mentioned,  and  within  such  towns 
as  I  now  advert  to,  will,  if  re¬ 
commended  to  your  lordship,  be 
accepted  by  his  majesty,  although 
the  offer  of  their  services  should 
be  limited  respectively  to  the  town 
in  which  they  are  to  be  raised,  and 
within  a  few  miles  thereof ;  that 
the  officers  of  the  said  corps  -will 
receive  commissions  from  the  king, 
upon  your  lordship’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and,  if  required,  arms  will 
be  supplied  by  government ;  but 
every  other  expense  of  armed 
associations  of  this  description 
must  be  defrayed  by  themselves. 

It  is,  however,  no  less  essential 
to  the  general  security  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  interest  and  engage  in  its 
defence  the  husbandmen  and  la¬ 
bourers,  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  being  more  dispersed,  and, 
from  their  condition  of  life,  less 
able  to  associate  together  upon  the 
plans  pursued  in  the  towns,  appear 
to  require  that  the  exertions  they 
are  certainly  willing  to  make  should 
be  duly  directed,  by  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  your  lordship’s  advice 
and  authority,  in  concert  with  the 
gentlemen  of  property  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  country,  and  aided  by 
the  respectable  farmers  with  whom 
they  are  immediately  connected. 
If  the  very  valuable  classes  of 
men  to  which  I  now  refer  are  not 
apprised  of  the  duties  for  which 
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they  would  be  wanted,  and  if  some 
previous  arrangements  are  not 
made,  and  regulations  established, 
with  respect  to  the  distribution, 
application,  and  discharge  of  those 
duties,  in  case  of  actual  invasion, 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  would 
necessarily  produce  among  them 
a  general  confusion  and  alarm, 
highly  prejudicial  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  to  the  general  safety 
of  the  country ;  whereas,  if  the 
modes  in  which  their  assistance 
may  be  made  useful,  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  at  present,  so  that 
each  man  may  be  instructed,  and, 
if  necessary,  trained  before-hand 
in  the  exercise  of  the  particular 
service  to  be  assigned  to  him  in 
case  of  emergency,  the  result  will 
be  confidence  and  union  among 
themselves,  and  government  will 
not  only  acquire  a  great  ac¬ 
cession  of  strength,  but,  what  is 
perhaps  more  important,  the  means 
of  appropriating  with  regularity, 
and  directing  with  vigour,  that 
strength  against  an  invading 
enemy. 

The  measures  which  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  have  already  been 
taken  in  the  county  of—,  for 
ascertaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  military  capacity, 
will,  I  believe,  afford  some  facility 
in  carrying  so  far  into  execution 
the  provisions  of  the  act  now 
transmitted,  which,  it  is  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  express  command,  should 
be  punctually  attended  to  (as  far 
as.  they  are  applicable)  in  the 
county  of - . 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  .occur  in  procuring 


these  necessary  details,  but  I  am 
confident  they  may  be  overcome 
by  your  lordship’s  zeal  and  perse¬ 
verance,  aided  (as  I  trust  you  will 
be)  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
every  well-disposed  person,  who, 
in  his  public  capacity,  or  by  his 
private  influence,  can  afford  you 
any  assistance  in  this  respect. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  form  of 
schedule,  No.  I.  in  conformity  to 
which  this  return  should  be  taken 
in  each  parish  and  division  of  the 
county,  and  agreeably  to  which  a 
general  return  of  the  totals  for  the 
whole  county  is  to  be  transmitted 
to  me  for  his  majesty’s  informa¬ 
tion. 

No.  II.  is  another  schedule  % 
requiring  information  on  other 
heads  referred  to  in  the  act  above 
mentioned,  and  which  is  to  be 
procured  and  transmitted  in  the 
same  manner.  One  point,  which 
it  would  be  very  material  not  to 
neglect,  is  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  boats,  barges,  and  small  craft 
on  the  canals  and  rivers  of  the 
country.-— The  use  to  be  derived, 
in  certain  cases,  from  this  species 
of  assistance  to  the  movements  of 
our  own  forces,  and  the  advantages 
it  might  afford  to  the  enemy,  if 
suffered  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
are  so  obvious  that  I  need  not 
press  further  the  importance  of 
obtaining  respecting  it  every  infor¬ 
mation  in  your  power.  I  have, 
however,  abstained  from  including 
it  in  the  schedule,  as  it  appears 
to  me  impossible,  in  most  cases, 
to  consider  this  description  of  pro¬ 
perty  as  exclusively  confined  to 
any  particular  county ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  so  far  thought 
it  right  to  call  your  lordship’s  %pr 


*  These  schedules  were  not  published. 
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fcention  to  the  subject,  in  order 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  may  be 
brought  under  the  general  ar¬ 
rangements  of  precautions  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  present  moment,, 

The  schedule  No.  III.  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
various  points  under  the  respective 
heads  therein  stated,  and  to  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
returns  should  be  made  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and  the 
totals  transmitted  to  government 
in  the  same  manner. 

In  ascertaining  the  number  of 
persons,  inhabitants  of  any  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  county  of 

— - ,  who  may  be  willing  to  serve 

in  a  military  capacity,  your  lord- 
ship  will  take  care  to  state  whether 
they  come  under  the  description, 
and  are  willing  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  specified  in  a  former 
part  of  this  letter. 

From  what  I  have  already  stated, 
and  by  a  reference  to  the  schedule, 
No.  III.  your  lordship  will  per¬ 
ceive,  that  in  the  country,  the 
associations,  if  armed,  will  not  he 
formed  upon  the  same  principles 
as  in  the  towns,  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  encourage  other  associ¬ 
ations  equally  necessary,  in  case  of 
invasion,  and  which  can  be  formed 
by  inhabitants  of  the  country  only. 
Each  of  these  points  require  some 
separate  explanation.  First,  it  is 
intended  that  no  volunteer  should 
be  admitted  into  the  armed  asso¬ 
ciations  to  be  formed  in  the  country, 
whose  habitual  occupation  and 
place  of  residence  is  not  within 
the  division  of  the  county  to  which 
the  association  may  extend ;  that 
those  who  may  prefer  service  on 
horseback  shall  (if  the  troops  of 
yeomanry  already  raised  within 
the  county  should  not  be  complete, 


or  should  their  present  establish¬ 
ment  admit,  without  inconvenience, 
of  an  augmentation)  be  received 
into  the  nearest  troop  of  the  same, 
in  all  cases  where  this  arrangement 
may  suit  local  purposes,  and  be 
found  acceptable  to  the  said  troop, 
and  to  the  parties ;  and  in  other 
cases  they  will  be  formed  into  se¬ 
parate  and  independent  troops  of 
not  less  than  forty  nor  more  than 
eighty  men  each,  to  he  commanded 
by  such  officers  as  may  he  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  lordship,  in  a  si¬ 
milar  proportion  to  the  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  they  will  be  entitled 
to  the  same  allowances  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  government,  to  procure 
clothing  and  appointments  ;  name¬ 
ly,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  for 
each  person,  serving  in  the  said 
corps,  per  ann.  for  three  years, 
subject  to  the  same  regulations, 
and  to  be  issued  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  the  yeomanry  already 
established,  as  specified  in  the 
letter  from  the  secretary  at  war 
to  your  lordship  of  this  day’s  date. 

All  new  troops,  formed  upon 
this  principle,  to  engage  to  be 
trained  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
for  not  less  than  three  hours  at  a 
time ;  and  in  case  of  actual  inva¬ 
sion,  or  the  actual  appearance  of 
an  enemy  upon  the  coast,  to  serve 
within  the  limits  of  the  military 
district  to  which  they  belong. 
With  respect  to  armed  associa¬ 
tions  of  infantry,  it  is  proposed 
that  they  should  be  formed  into 
independent  companies,  of  not 
less  than  60  nor  more  than  120 
men  in  each  company,  to  be  armed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  volun¬ 
teer  corps  in  the  towms  :  or  should 
it  be  found  impossible,  from  their 
number,  to  furnish  them  all  with 
muskets  in  the  first  instance,  that 
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a  certain  proportion  should  be 
provided  with  pikes;  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  an  uni¬ 
form  clothing,  or  fair  allowance  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  same 
at  the  public  expence ;  that  each 
company  should  be  commanded 
by  a  captain,  to  be  recommended 
by  your  lordship,  having  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  an  ensign,  and  a  proper 
number  of  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  company  under  him ;  but 
your  lordship  is  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  person  to  such  com¬ 
mand  who  has  not  a  residence, 
and  an  income  in  land  to  the 
amount  of  50/.  within  the  county 

of - -  - — ,  or^vvho  does  not  rent 

land  within  the  same,  to  the  amount 
of  1001  per  annum,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  within  the  division  thereof 
in  which  the  said  company  may 
be  raised,  except  the  sons  of  per¬ 
sons  so  qualified,  or  persons  hav¬ 
ing  previously  held  some  military 
commission  which,  in  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  judgment,  might  render 
them  eligible  for  such  a  situation, 
although  they  might  not  hold  land, 
either  in  possession  or  occupancy, 
to  the  amount  above  mentioned. 
Should  your  lordship  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  any  person  accustomed  to 
military  service  (whether  on  the 
half-pay  list  of  the  army  or  not) 
who  may  be  disposed  to  accept 
either  of  the  subaltern  commis¬ 
sions,  such  a  person  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  same,  if  approved 
of  and  recommended  by  your 
lordship ;  and  in  case  no  proper 
person  of  this  description  should 
be  known  to  your  lordship,  go¬ 
vernment  will  endeavour,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  provide  one,  toge¬ 
ther  with  one  non-commissioned 
officer  for  each  company,  to  train 
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the  men  and  teach  them  the  use 
of  arms.  This  non-commissioned 
officer  would  receive  constant  pay 
from  government;  the  subaltern 
officer,  if  selected  from  the  half- 
pay  list,  would  be  allowed  the  full 
pay  of  his  rank  ;  and  in  case  he 
has  heretofore  been  engaged  in 
any  military  line  which  does  not 
entitle  him  to  half-pay,  he  will,  if 
approved  of,  be  entitled  to  an  a!-? 
loWance  equivalent  to  the  half-pay 
of  whatever  commission  he  may 
hold  in  the  company,  so  long  as 
he  shall  continue  to  hold  such 
commission. 

Each  company  of  infantry  to  en¬ 
gage  to  be  trained  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  for  not  less  than  three, 
hours  at  a  time ;  and,  in  case  of 
invasion,  to  serve  within  the  limits 
of  the  military  district  to  which 
such  company  may  belong. 

Considering  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  encouraging  associations 
of  this  description  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  the  in-* 
convenience  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed  from  their  scattered  si¬ 
tuation  in  assembling  to  be  mus¬ 
tered  and  trained,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  situation  in  life 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  per¬ 
sons  composing  volunteer  corps  in 
towns,  his  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  authorize  me  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  every  man  of 
the  former  will  be  entitled  (should 
he  think  proper  to  claim  it)  to  an 
allowance  of  one  shilling  per  week, 
to  be  paid  by  government  to  such 
as  may  appear,  upon  the  return, 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer, 
to  have  attended  at  the  muster  and 
training  above  mentioned.  Should, 
the  companies  formed  in  any  par-? 
ticular  division  of  the  county  be 
numerous,  and  different  days  fqy 
*  T  2 
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exercise  be  fixed  upon  by  the  said 
companies  respectively,  a  smaller 
number  of  arms  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  of  non-commissioned 
officers  to  train  them,  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  I  mention  this  circum¬ 
stance  with  a  view  to  their  mutual 
accommodation  in  these  points,  in 
case  the  full  number  of  either 
cannot  be  supplied  immediately ; 
but  certainly,  with  respect  to  arms, 
no  attention  will  be  spared  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  depot,  at  a  safe  place 
within  the  county,  as  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  in  case  of  emergency,  to 
supply  all  demands. 

Having  now  explained,  as  far 
as  appears  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  the  means  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  desirable  that  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  individuals  disposed 
to  act  in  a  military  capacity  within 
the  county  of - should  be  en¬ 

couraged  and  regulated,  I  shall 
proceed  to  call  your  lordship’s  at¬ 
tention  to  other  suggestions  and 
arrangements  coming  under  the 
remaining  heads  of  the  schedule, 
and  equally  essential  for  the  de¬ 
fence  and  security  of  the  country 
in  case  of  invasion. 

With  a  viewr  to  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  no  previous  arrangement 
that  can  improve  our  chance  of 
speedy  and  decisive  success,  or 
tend  to  embarrass  the  operations 
and  defeat  the  views  of  the  enemy, 
should  be  neglected.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
be  prepared  with  an  armed  force, 
adequate  to  meet  and  repel  their 
aggression  in  the  field,  but  to  be 
ready,  on  the  first  alarm  of  inva¬ 
sion,  effectually  to  deprive  them 
of  every  means  of  supply  they 
might  expect,  and  to  impede  and 
harass  them  in  every  movement 
they  might  attempt  in  this  coun¬ 


try  ;  and  both  these  objects  must 
be  combined  with  the  means  of 
furnishing  our  own  forces  with 
every  requisite,  and  of  facilitating 
their  movements  and  operations 
by  every  assistance  the  country 
can  afford.  To  provide  for  these 
joint  objects,  branching  out  into  a 
variety  of  details  unnecessary  to 
be  mentioned  at  present,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  ascertain  what  number 

of  men  in  the  county  of - —  are 

willing  to  act  as  pioneers  and  la¬ 
bourers  in  case  of  invasion,  or  of 
very  imminent  danger  thereof, 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  the  district, 
and  with  what  implements  they 
are  provided  for  this  species  of 
service.  The  information  required 
under  this  head  will  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  columns  seven  to 
seventeen  of  the  schedule  No.  III. 
The  principal  duties  of  these  pio¬ 
neers  and  labourers  would  be  to 
destroy  and  break  up  such  roads, 
bridges,  or  other  means  of  com¬ 
munication  as  are  likely  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  enemy;  to  cut  down 
and  clear  away  any  obstacles 
(woods,  fences,  or  otherwise)  to 
the  movements  of  our  own  troops ; 
and  in  general  to  perform  what¬ 
ever  services  of  labour  are  judged 
requisite  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  or  any  competent  person 
acting  under  his  authority. — Un¬ 
der  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
columns  will  be  ranged  all  per¬ 
sons  who  may  engage  to  assist  in 
removing  the  live  and  dead  stock, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  ensuring  a  regular  supply  to 
our  own  forces. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  pro¬ 
per  officers  attached  to  the  army, 
and  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
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have  occasion  to  refer,  will,  I 
trust,  be  found  fully  adequate  to 
this  last  purpose ;  and  the  precau¬ 
tions,  it  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
should  forthwith  be  taken,  are 
principally  material  with  a  view  to 
the  former,  and  if  properly  exe¬ 
cuted,  (should  the  necessity  arise) 
will  be  found  equally  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  apply. 

Without  entering  into  further 
details  in  this  dispatch,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  your  lordship  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of 
procuring  the  information  required 
under  these  heads  ;  your  lordship 
may,  however,  acquire  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  use  that  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  and  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  regulations  which 
it  is  desirable  to  establish  on  all 
these  last-mentioned  points,  and 
also  with  respect  to  bakers  and 
guides,  by  perusing  the  enclosed 
papers,  which  have  been  prepared 
for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  the  maritime  counties,  in  the 
execution  of  such  parts  of  the 
late  act  as  have  reference  to  the 
several  subjects  to  which  they  re¬ 
late. 

The  subsequent  columns  of  the 
schedule  are  so  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  this  last  subject,  that 
they  can  require  no  particular  ex¬ 
planation.  I  shall  simply  observe, 
that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
that  every  parish  should  make  a 
return  of  what,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  most  competent 
persons  therein,  may  be  reckoned 
the  fair  average,  or  usual  propor¬ 
tion  of  live  and  dead  stock  of  the 
said  parish,  than  a  minute  speci¬ 
fication  of  what  there  may  hap¬ 
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pen  to  be  at  the  moment  such  re¬ 
turn  is  called  for. 

Your  lordship’s  local  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  established 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  whatever  arrangements 
are  to  executed  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  lord  lieutenant  in  the 

county  of - - must  render  it 

superfluous  for  me  to  offer  any 
suggestions  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
King’s  commands,  as  stated  in 
this  letter.  The  manner  in  which 
the  county  is  now  formed  into  di¬ 
visions  and  subdivisions,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  descriptions  and  extent, 
and  the  person  or  persons  in  each 
whose  duty  it  now  is  to  attend  to 
other  points  of  public  interest, 
will,  I  trust,  be  found  sufficient 
for  every  purpose  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware 
that  some  allowances  must  be 
made,  in  the  application  of  a  plan 
so  general  and  extensive,  for  un¬ 
foreseen  contingencies ;  and  in 
these  cases  his  Majesty,  trusting 
to  your  lordship  and  your  depu¬ 
ty-lieutenants  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principles  of  the  measure, 
is  graciously  pleased  to  leave 
to  your  joint  discretion  to  act 
according  to  circumstances ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
lordship,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  your  lordship  either  of¬ 
ficially  or  privately,  respecting 
any  modifications  that  may  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  you,  or  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  you  may 
consult ;  and  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  give  them  the  most  attentive 
and  candid  consideration ;  and 
should  they  appear  expedient,  and 
of  a  nature  to  require  the  further 
interposition  of  parliament  during 
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the  present  session,  a  power,  as 
your  lordship  will  perceive,  is  re¬ 
served  under  the  late  act  for  this 
purpose. 

It  will  now  remain  for  me, 
before  I  conclude  this  letter,  to 
call  your  lordship’s  attention  to 
the  application  of  the  several  pre¬ 
paratory  arrangements  already  ad¬ 
verted  to,  in  case  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  or  of 
their  having  landed  upon  the  coast ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  that  applica¬ 
tion,  a  variety  of  points  remain 
to  be  determined,  such  as  settling 
the  places  of  depot  to  which  the 
live  and  dead  stock  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  manner  in  wdiieh  they 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  at  such 
depots,  the  routes  which  they  are 
to  take,  and  those  which  they  are 
to  avoid,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  ;  the  allotment  of  yeomanry, 
or  other  escorts  for  their  protec¬ 
tion,  or  for  enforcing  the  regula¬ 
tions  established  respecting  them ; 
the  necessary  arrangements  for 
removing  infirm  persons,  women, 
and  children ;  and  next  to  them, 
such  articles  of  property  as  are 
most  valuable ;  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  for  destroying  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  for  obtaining,  by 
previous  estimates,  agreeable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  some 
grounds  by  which  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  made  to 
owners  of  property  so  destroy¬ 
ed  may  be  ascertained ;  the  se¬ 
parate  places  of  rendezvous  to 
which  every  description  of  per¬ 
sons,  whether  connected  with  the 
armed  force  or  otherwise,  should 
repair  on  the  signals  of  alarm  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  arrangement  of  those 
signals,  and  of  every  other  parti¬ 


cular  which  may  tend  to  insure 
promptitude  and  regularity  in 
the  execution  of  whatever  move¬ 
ments  and  operations  it  might  then 
be  necessary  to  undertake. 

The  mode  of  supplying  our  own 
army,  in  such  an  emergency,  em¬ 
braces  also  a  variety  of  details  and 
arrangements  which  cannot  be  too 
soon  determined  upon,  and  put  in 
train  of  execution.  The  only  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  bri  nging  all  these 
last  points  under  discussion  is,  that 
your  lordship  should  call,  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  deputy  lieutenants  and  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county  of - ,  at 

which  general  — — — ,  command¬ 
ing  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  the 
- district,  or  some  compe¬ 
tent  officer,  fully  authorised,  will 
be  directed  to  attend,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  and  explain  to  the  meeting  the 
plans  and  local  arrangements  pre¬ 
pared  and  determined  upon  by 
him,  in  concert  with  his  royal 
highness  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  upon 
each  of  the  heads,  in  which  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  power,  act¬ 
ing  in  concert  with  him,  will  be 
necessary  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  In  like  manner,  the 
commissary-general  of  the  forces, 
or  a  proper  commissary  of  stores 
and  provisions  acting  under  his 
direction,  and  duly  authorized, 
wall  be  directed  to  attend,  and  to 
lay  before  the  meeting  the  plans 
approved  by  his  Majesty’s  trea¬ 
sury  for  the  supply  of  the  army ; 
and  to  point  out  and  explain  the 
mode  in  which  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  said  meeting 
will  be  requisite  for  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Your  lordship 
will  allow  me  to  suggest  the  ex- 
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pediency  of  your  consulting  with 
the  general  to  fix  the  day  of  call¬ 
ing  such  meeting,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  the  attendance  above  men¬ 
tioned,  without  too  much  interfe¬ 
ring  with  other  essential  duties 
that  may  require  to  be  executed 
in  the  district. 

Should  the  enemy,  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  their  avowed  designs 
against  this  country,  succeed  in 
escaping  the  vigilance  of  our  su¬ 
perior  navy,  and  the  final  issue  of 
this  great  contest  remain  ultimately 
to  be  decided  by  the  valour  and 
spirit  of  our  land-forces,  that  is¬ 
sue  will  very  much  depend  on  the 
precautions  which  I  have  now 
stated  being  executed  with  punc¬ 
tuality,  and  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
cert  with  the  officers  commanding 
his  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  several 
military  districts  to  which  those 
counties  belong.  It  is  to  this  is¬ 
sue,  as  a  possible  event,  with  all 
the  responsibility  and  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  it  involves,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  confidential  servants  were 
bound  to  look,  when  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  Majesty  the  plans  I 
have  now  stated.  The  same  pros¬ 
pects,  the  same  considerations, 
they  trust,  will  rouse  the  energy 
and  animate  the  exertion  of  every 
man,  to  whom  any  share  of  their 
execution  is  now  committed  under 
his  Majesty’s  express  commands. 

The  great  and  fundamental  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  previous  arrange¬ 
ments  it  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
should  be  forthwith  executed,  is 
that,  if  properly  attended  to,  they 
will  assign  to  every  man  the  duty 
he  should  fulfil,  and  the  post  to 
which  he  should  repair  in  the  hour 
of  emergency,  guarding  him  and 
the  country  on  the  one  hand  against 
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confusion  and  panic,  and  on  the 
other  against  the  disasters  incident 
to  temerity  and  ill-concerted  ope¬ 
rations.  In  preparing  for  that 
emergency,  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  to  every  description 
of  persons  to  lay  aside  all  untimely 
and  misplaced  jealousy  respecting 
the  military  power  with  which 
every  arrangement  must  be  con¬ 
certed.  Your  lordship  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  all  persons  acting  im¬ 
mediately  under  you,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  an  unreserved  and 
habitual  communication  with  those 
to  whom  the  direction  of  that 

power  is  entrusted  in  the  — - - 

district;  and  I  can  assure  your 
lordship,  that,  on  their  part,  they 
have  his  Majesty’s  most  positive 
orders  to  be  equally  unreserved 
and  frequent  in  their  communica¬ 
tions  with  your  lordship  and  your 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  in  all 
doubtful  occurrences  connected 
with  the  civil  power,  where  time 
will  admit  of  it,  to  recur  to  your 
or  their  advice,  and  to  neglect  no 
means  of  cultivating  and  main¬ 
taining  with  you  a  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  concert,  and  good  under¬ 
standing.  Should  the  emergency 
actually  exist,  from  that  moment, 
of  course,  every  description  of 
armed  force,  and  every  associa¬ 
tion  formed  with  a  view  to  annoy 
or  impede  the  enemy,  or  to  sup¬ 
port  and  assist  our  own  forces, 
would  come  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  military  commander, 
and,  as  far  as  consistent  with  their 
conditions  of  service,  taking  the 
station  assigned  to  each  respec¬ 
tively  in  his  general  arrangement 
for  the  defence  of  his  district,  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  in  it  under  such  or- 
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dors  as  may  be  issued  by  those 
whom,  in  such  a  moment,  it  will 
be  their  first  duty  and  their  best 
interest  to  obey, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  lord, 

your  lordship’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Henry  Dundas. 


A  Plan  for  driving  the  Live  Stock 
out  of  such  Parts  of  the  Country 
as  may  become  exposed  to  the  In¬ 
roads  of  the  Enemy  in  Case  of 
an  Invasion :  as  also  for  saving 
other  Descriptions  of  Property , 
as  much  as  possible;  and  for 
rendering  the  Body  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  instrumental  in  the  General 
Defence . 

If  an  enemy  should  land  upon 
our  shores,  every  possible  exer¬ 
tion  should  be  made  immediately 
to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

* 

The  navy  will  soon  cut  off  his 
communication  with  the  sea ;  the 
army  will  coniine  him  on  shore  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  draw  any  supplies 
from  the  adjacent  country.  In 
this  situation  he  will  be  forced  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  on  such  disadvantageous  terms, 
as  can  leave  no  doubt  of  his  being 
defeated. 

But  if  unforeseen  and  improba¬ 
ble  circumstances  should  enable 
him  to  make  some  progress  at  first, 
a  steady  perseverance  in  the  same 
system  will  increase  his  difficul¬ 
ties  at  every  step  ;  sooner  or  later 
he  must  inevitably  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  temerity. 

How  much  the  accomplishment 


of  this  object  will  be  facilitated  by 
driving  away  the  live  stock,  and 
consuming,  or,  in  case  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  destroying  all  other 
means  of  subsistence,  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  may 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  his  possession,  is  too  evident 
to  need  any  discussion. 

T  only  question  is,  how  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  purpose  with  the  greatest 
celerity  and  order,  and  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  individuals^ 
1  o  this  end  a  well  digested  plan  is 
obviously  indispensable. 

In  clearing  the  country  likely 
to  oe  in  this  situation,  the  first 
principle  is  an  indemnification  from 
the  community  at  large  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  value  of  all  stock 
which  may  be  removed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  invasion,  if  not  restored 
to  the  respective  owners  ;  as  also 
for  whatever  moveable  property 
may  her  destroyed  by  our  own 
arms,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  provided 
the  proprietor  comes  forward  and 
enters  into  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  proposed  to  preserve  it, 
either  by  personal  attendance  at 
the  time,  or  otherwise  in  some 
mode  of  service,  at  the  moment 
of  invasion.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  very  clearly  understood, 
that  no  indemnification  whatever 
can  be  allowed  for  any  property 
destroyed  either  by  our  own  arms, 
or  by  the  enemy,  if  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  that  no  previous  preparation 
or  exertion  had  been  made  use  of 
to  remove  it;  and  that  all  pro¬ 
perty  left  in  this  state  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 
Upon  these  grounds,  the  follow¬ 
ing  preparatory  arrangements  are 
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proposed  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion. 

First,  The  inhabitants  of  every 
parish,  hundred,  or  other  division 
of  the  county,  of  convenient  size, 
should  forthwith  agree  among 
themselves  upon  proper  places  of 
rendezvous,  at  which  their  cattle, 
waggons,  and  carts  might  be  col¬ 
lected,  in  case  of  an  order  to  drive 
the  county  being  received  from 
the  general  commanding  in  the 
district,  or  any  competent  person 
authorized  by  him  to  give  such  an 
order,  or  in  case  of  any  signal  he 
or  they  may  have  appointed  for 
this  purpose  being  made  ;  proper 
inarch  routes  should  be  fixed  upon 
for  driving  them  away  to  certain 
places  of  security  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  taking  care 
to  choose  bye-roads  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  that  the  great  turnpike  roads 
may  remain  entirely  free  for  the 
marching  of  troops  and  artillery  ; 
and  where  it  may  be  unavoidable 
to  pass  one  or  more  of  the  great 
roads,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  may  only  be 
crossed  and  occupied  during  the 
shortest  space  of  time  possible. 
If  a  column  of  troops,  artillery  * 
or  army-supplies,  should  happen 
to  be  moving  on  the  great  road  at 
the  place  of  crossing,  the  stock 
may  easily  be  stopped  in  its  progress 
until  the  military  shall  have  pas¬ 
sed  the  same  ;  every  arrangement 
for  these  purposes  must  be  con¬ 
certed  with  the  general  command¬ 
ing  in  the  district,  or  submitted  to 
his  approbation. 

To  avoid  loss,  confusion,  and 
delay  in  this  operation,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  inhabitants  of 
eachparishor  other  division  should 
choose  from  among  themselves  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  to 


drive  and  attend  the  battle,  under 
the  direction  of  one  or  more  lead¬ 
ers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  ;  which  leaders  should  have 
authority  and  means  given  them 
by  the  proprietors  to  provide  the 
necessary  subsistence  for  the  cat* 
tie,  and  persons  attending  them, 
upon  the  road,  and  at  the  places 
of  security  fixed  upon,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  places  of  halting  and 
refreshment  during  their  march, 
and  other  arrangements  of  detail 
after  their  arrival.  Such  places 
as  afford  good  water  and  plenty  of 
pasture  should  be  preferred  and 
pointed  out  by  the  civil  authority 
of  the  county,  for  the  depots,  in 
concert  with  the  general  com¬ 
manding  the  forces  in  the  district, 
who  is  instructed  to  give  every 
assistance  and  accommodation  in 
his  power  for  the  protection  and 
subsistence  of  the  cattle,  and  of 
the  persons  attending  the  same. 

It  will  further  be  advisable 
that  it  should  be  concerted  with 
the  general  commanding  in  the 
district,  that  some  proper  person 
of  the  commissariat  staff  under 
him  should  attend  each  place  of 
depot,  with  instructions  to  give 
receipts,  if  required,  for  all  the  live 
and  dead  stock  that  may  be 
brought  to  the  depot,  or  to  enter 
the  same  upon  a  register  to  be 
opened  for  that  purpose  :  but  the 
persons  who  attend  such  stock 
should  nevertheless  remain  in  the 
charge  of  the  same,  unless  it 
should  be  disposed  of  by  being 
appropriated  to  the  consumption 
of  the  army.  It  is  also  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  that  the  proprietor  of 
any  cattle  or  other  produce  that 
may  be  removed  in  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  or  such  per¬ 
son  or  persons  as  may  be  autho- 
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rized  by  him  in  this  respect,  will 
have  the  power  to  send  such  part 
of  the  said  cattle  or  produce,  as 
he  or  they  may  think  proper,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  any  market  or 
place  in  rear  of  the  depot,  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  commissary  his  re¬ 
ceipts,  or  noticing  such  disposal 
in  the  register  above-mentioned, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  provided  al¬ 
ways,  that  the  commissary  should 
have  signified  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  wanting  such  cattle  or 
produce  for  the  supply  of  the 
army* 

It  should  also  be  recommended 
to  the  proprietors  to  mark  their 
cattle,  not  only  with  the  initials 
of  their  names,  but  also  to  add 
some  distinctive  mark,  common 
to  the  whole  parish,  that  confu¬ 
sion  may  be  avoided,  if  the  stock 
of  several  parishes  should  come 
to  join  in  one  body. 

Second.  As  it  may  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  inhabitants,  in  case  of 
alarm,  immediately  to  remove  the 
more  bulky  articles  of  property, 
such  as  grain,  hay,  and  straw, 
which  nevertheless  cannot  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  consistently  with  the  es¬ 
sential  object  of  depriving  him  of 
all  means  of  subsistence,  it  should 
be  recommended  to  them  to  ap¬ 
point  several  discreet  trusty  per¬ 
sons  from  among  themselves,  to 
remain  in  the  parish  as  long  as 
the  same  shall  not  actually  be  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  or  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  from  the  army. 
This  arrangement  will  not  only 
facilitate  the  means  of  supplying 
our  own  army  with  what  must 
otherwise  be  destroyed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  but  it  will  in  many 
instances  also  diminish  the  chance 


of  loss.  Receipts  will  be  given 
by  the  troops  for  all  articles 
which  may  be  taken  for  their  use, 
on  the  production  of  which  re¬ 
ceipts  the  proprietors  will  after¬ 
wards  be  entitled  to  payment,  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  regulations  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  for  that  purpose.  The 
persons  so  named  would  point 
out  the  places  where  supplies  are 
deposited,  and  take  the  receipts 
of  the  troops  in  trust  for  the  ab¬ 
sent  proprietors, 

Third.  Care  should  be  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  such  pa¬ 
rishes  as  may  be  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  that  all  mills  and  ovens 
be  rendered  useless  to  him,  by 
carrying  off  or  destroying  some 
essential  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  former,  which  cannot  easily 
be  replaced,  and  by  breaking  the 
latter.  In  both  cases,  that  mode 
of  derangement  is  the  most  eligi¬ 
ble,  which,  while  it  effectually 
answers  the  purpose,  may  after¬ 
wards  be  repaired  at  the  smallest 
expence. 

Fourth.  A  corps  of  guides  not 

exceeding  — - - -  on  horseback 

and  on  foot,  consisting  of  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
roads,  lanes,  foot-paths,  bridges, 
creeks,  rivers,  fording-places,  and 
other  communications,  in  the  se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  country,  should 
be  selected  in  the  maritime  coun¬ 
ties,  and  their  names  and  places 
of  abode  be  communicated  to  the 
general  commanding  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  such  counties  res¬ 
pectively  belong. 

Fifth.  The  unarmed  inhabitants 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  ren¬ 
dering  services  equally  necessary 
and  important,  by  forming  them- 
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selves  into  companies  of  pioneers* 
under  the  direction  of  leaders,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  civil  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  county. 

A  numerous  body  of  pioneers 
is  so  essential  to  the  movements 
of  an  army,  and  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  that 
it  is  intended,  in  case  of  their 
being  called  into  actual  service, 
to  make  a  competent  daily  allow¬ 
ance  to  all  who  may  offer  to 
come  forward  in  the  capacity  of 
pioneers. 

In  that  case  these  pioneers 
should,  if  possible,  come  pro¬ 
vided  with  tools  of  the  following 
description,  viz.  six  pick-axes,  six 
spades,  six  shovels,  three  bill¬ 
hooks,  and  four  felling-axes,,  to 
every  twenty-five  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  meant  to 
exclude  any  man  who  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  any 
of  these  tools ;  let  him  say  what 
tool  he  can  bring ;  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  bring  any,  his  service  in  some 
way  will  be  acceptable  notwith¬ 
standing. 

The  duty  of  the  pioneers  will 
generally  consist  in  repairing  and 
opening  such  roads,  bridges,  and 
communications,  as  may  facilitate 
the  movements  of  our  own  army, 
and  in  breaking  up  or  obstructing 
such  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
render  impassable  to  the  enemy. 

The  allowances  proposed  to  be 
made  to  pioneers  from  the  day  on 
which  they  may  be  required  to 
assemble,  until  their  services  may 
no  longer  be  wanted,  are  as  fol¬ 
low  : 

To  every  able-bodied  man 
eighteen-pence  per  day. 

To  every  leader  of  twenty-five 
men  and  upwards',  two-pence  per 
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day  for  every  man  under  his  com¬ 
mand. 

These  leaders  to  be  styled  cap¬ 
tains,  their  companies  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  nor 
more  than  seventy-five  men,  to 
every  twenty-five  men,  of  which 
a  company  may  consist,  is  to 
be  allowed  one  overseer,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  captain,  and  re- 
moveable  at  his  pleasure,  at  the 
daily  allowance  of  three  shillings 
from  the  day  on  which  the  pioneers 
may  be  ordered  to  assemble. 

The  duty  of  the  leaders  or  cap¬ 
tains  will  consist  in  receiving  such 
orders  as  may  be  given  from  time 
to  time,  by  authority  of  the  general 
officers  commanding,  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  done  by  the  pioneers,  and 
seeing  them  executed  with  punc¬ 
tuality  and  despatch  ;  in  keeping 
correct  lists  of  the  pioneers  under 
their  command,  and  seeing  that 
they  are  constantly  provided  with 
proper  tools ;  in  maintaining  or¬ 
der  and  regularity  among  them, 
and  in  receiving  and  distributing 
the  wages  to  be  given  to  them ;  tak¬ 
ing  proper  receipts,  and  render¬ 
ing  accounts  of  the  money  en¬ 
trusted  to  them,  according  to 
forms  to  be  prescribed. 

Each  pioneer,  leader,  and  over¬ 
seer,  to  be  at  liberty  to  draw  one 
ration  of  bread,  consisting  of  one 
pound  and  a  half,  from  the  King’s 
magazine,  on  paying  for  the  same, 
at  the  rate  of  five-pence  for  every 
four  rations.  The  leaders  or  cap¬ 
tains  to  give  credit  for  the  amount 
in  their  accounts ;  and  their  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  bread  drawn  by 
their  companies  to  be  deemed 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  delivery 
thereof. 

Sixth,  To  the  end  that  the  se«. 
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veral  objects  treated  of  in  this 
plan  may  be  completely  attained, 
for  the  general  defence  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
inhabitants  thereon  should  be  well 
digested,  reduced  to  writing  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  made  known 
to  the  general  officers  command¬ 
ing  in  the  district  where  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  take  place,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  thereof,  and  adopt 
corresponding  measures. 


A  Plan  for  an  Association  of  the 
Nobility,  Gentry ,  and  Yeoman¬ 
ry,  residing  in  the  several  Coun¬ 
ties,  to  supply  such  Number  of 
Waggons,  Carts,  and  Horses , 
in  Aid  of  the  Provisions  made 
by  the  Mutiny  Act  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  on  his 
Majesty  s  Service ;  as  also  to 
contribute  to  the  Supply  of  his 
Majesty’s  Forces ,  with  Flour , 
Wheat,  Oats,  Hay,  Strain,  and 
Fuel,  in  case  of  an  Invasion. 

The  necessity  of  being  prepared 
to  repel  an  invasion,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  public  affairs,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  discussion.  The 
only  question  is,  how  to  form  all 
necessary  arrangements  at  the 
least  possible  expence.  The  coun¬ 
try  abounds  in  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  to  a  degree  which  renders 
the  laying  in  of  extensive  maga¬ 
zines  unnecessary.  Small  depots 
for  a  few  days  consumption  are 
sufficient,  provided  means  can  be 
found  to  bring  forward  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  at  a  short 
notice.  Depots  of  this  description 
have  accordingly  been  formed  at 


different  places,  pursuant  to  or* 
ders  given  by  his  Royal  Highness 
field^marshal  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  means  of  transporting  them* 
and  of  obtaining  and  transporting 
such  further  quantities  as  may  be 
necessary  in  cases  of  emergency, 
remain  to  be  devised.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  waggon  train  of 
sufficient  force  to  supply  an  ar¬ 
my,  would  entail  a  very  heavy 
expence  upon  the  public,  and 
take  away  a  very  considerable 
number  of  horses  and  men  from 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Both  may  be  avoided  by 
means  equally  simple  and  certain. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  will  do 
it  most  effectually ;  nor  need  that 
spirit  be  wasted  to  the  detriment 
of  individuals ;  it  need  only  be 
roused  at  the  moment  of  actual 
danger,  when  all  is  at  stake,  when 
all  must  give  way  to  the  primary 
object  of  self-preservation. 

Such  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  yeomanry  of  the  county,  as 
may  approve  the  measure,  should 
be  requested  to  subscribe  a  paper, 
expressing  opposite  to  their  names 
the  number  of  waggons  and  carts 
provided  with  tilts,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses,  drivers,  and  con¬ 
ductors,  which  they  propose  to 
furnish  respectively. 

The  waggons,  carts,  &c.  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  or  such  part  as  may 
be  required  from  time  to  time, 
ought  to  march  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  at  latest  on  the  next 
morning  after  notice  received  to 
that  effect. 

The  waggons,  carts,  &c.  march¬ 
ing  in  conformity  to  such  notice, 
to  continue  at  the  disposal  and 
under  -the  orders  of  the  Kind’s 
officers,  as  the  service  may  require. 


STATE 

The  said  waggons  and  carts  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  in 
every  two  hours  ;  twenty-five 
miles  when  loaded,  and  thirty 
miles  when  empty,  in  every  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours. 

One  or  more  discreet  and  intel¬ 
ligent  persons,  besides  the  drivers, 
should  accompany  each  detach¬ 
ment  of  ten  waggons  or  carts,  and 
upwards.  These  persons  should 
be  styled  waggon-conductors,  and 
their  duty  should  consist  in  su¬ 
perintending  the  drivers,  that 
there  may  be  regularity  and  des¬ 
patch  upon  the  road. 

The  commissary-general  to  pay 
to  the  persons  who  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  agreeably  to  this  and  the 
second  article,  for  their  trouble 
and  expences,  at  the  following 
rates,  viz. 

For  every  empty  waggon  pro¬ 
cured,  in  consequence  of  notice 
given,  Is.  ;  for  every  empty 
cart,  9c?.  ;  for  every  sack  of 
flour  of  2801b.  net,  loaded  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  twelfth  article,  2d. ; 
for  every  sack  of  oats  of  four 
bushels,  loaded  as  above,  lc?. ; 
for  every  ton  of  hay,  straw,  or 
fuel,  loaded  as  above,  20c?. ;  but 
no  charge  to  be  made  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  waggons  and  carts  re¬ 
spectively,  unless  they  go  empty. 


A  Plan  for  ensuring  a  regular 
Supply  of  Bread  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Forces ,  in  Case  of  an  In¬ 
vasion. 

The  establishment  of  flour  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  of  a  field  bakery,  of 
sufficient  force  to  supply  an  army, 
w  ould  entail  a  very  heavy  expence 
upon  the  public,  which  can  only 
be  avoided  by  ascertaining  under 
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this  head  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  forward  in  case  of 
emergency,  without  previously 
making  any  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions. — Returns  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  of  the  bakers  and  ovens  at 
most  of  the  considerable  places  in 
several  counties,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  they  are  capable,  on 
any  emergency,  of  baking  for  four 
times,  nay,  many  of  them  six 
times  the  number  of  their  inha¬ 
bitants  and  troops  now  in  garri¬ 
son  ;  and  that,  with  the  help  of 
additional  journeymen  bakers, 
they  can  supply  double  that 
quantity.  All  other  counties  may, 
without  risk  of  error,  be  supposed 
equally  capable  with  those  above 
alluded  to.  Grain  and  mills 
abound  every  where.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  an  army  of  30,000 
men  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
supplied  with  bread  in  any  situ¬ 
ation,  at  four  or  five  days  notice, 
and  even  two  or  three  times  that 
number,  at  a  longer  notice,  pro¬ 
vided  such  preparatory  arrange¬ 
ments  are  concerted  with  the  mil¬ 
lers  and  bakers  as  will  enable  the 
country  to  do  justice  to  itself. 

[Here  follow  directions  to  the 
miller  or  baker.] 


Articles  agreed  upon  for  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  Prisoners ,  between  the 
British  and  French  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

We,  the  undersigned  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  transport  service, 
and  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
prisoners  of  war,  on  the  part  and 
in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  Monsieur  Joseph  Niou, 
commissary  for  prisoners  of  war. 
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cm  the  part  and  in  thp  tiarne  of  the 
French  government;  being  duly 
authorised  to  take  proper  mea¬ 
sures  for  carrying  into  execution 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  : — 

I.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  shall  immediately  take  place 
between  the  two  countries,  man 
for  man,  and  rank  for  rank  :  and 
the  French  government  shall  be¬ 
gin,  by  sending  over  to  England, 
jn  a  French  cartel  vessel,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  British  prisoners,  With  the 
proportion  of  five  officers  to  one 
hundred  men ;  upon  the  arrival 
of  whom  in  England,  the  British 
government  will  cause  an  equal 
number,  of  the  same  ranks,  of 
French  prisoners,  to  be  sent,  in 
an  English  cartel  vessel,  to  France. 
The  British  government  shall  then 
cause  to  be  sent  to  France,  in  an 
English  cartel  vessel,  a  number 
of  French  prisoners,  with  the  same 
proportion  of  officers,  as  above- 
mentioned,  for  whom  the  French 
government  shall  return,  by  a 
French  cartel  vessel,  the  same 
number  and  ranks  of  British  pri¬ 
soners.  The  exchange  shall  be 
Continued  according  to  the  same 
alternative  plan,  until  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  governments 
shall  think  proper  to  put  a  stop 
thereto ;  and,  in  that  case,  the 
party  so  discontinuing  is  to  re¬ 
turn,  without  delay,  whatever 
number  of  prisoners  may  appear 
to  be  against  it  on  the  balance  of 
the  exchanges  that  may  to  that 
time  have  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  cartel. 

II.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
difficulties  that  might  otherwise 
arise  from  the  diversity  of  ranks 
of  officers  in  the  service  of  the 


two  countries,  it  is  hereby  agreed 
that  the  table  hereto  annexed,  of 
corresponding  ranks  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  services,  shall 
uniformly  be  attended  to  by  both 
parties,  and  that  officers,  on  ei¬ 
ther  side,  of  ranks  of  which  there 
shall  be  no  corresponding  officer 
or  officers  in  possession  of  the 
other  power,  shall  be  exchanged 
for  their  equivalent,  according  to 
the  scale  of  value  in  men  specified 
in  the  said  table. 

III.  All  the  prisoners  on  both 
sides  to  be  exchanged  by  this  car¬ 
tel  shall  be  selected,  according 
to  their  ranks,  by  the  respective 
agents  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belong,  residing  at  Paris  or 
in  London,  without  any  interfe¬ 
rence  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  whose  possession 
they  may  be. 

IV.  It  being  stipulated,  that  the 
British  prisoners  shall  be  sent  to 
England  in  French  vessels,  and 
the  French  prisoners  conveyed  to 
France  in  British  vessels,  it  is 
hereby  agreed,  that  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  attending  such  vessels  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  respective 
countries  by  which  they  may  be 
employed ;  and  that  the  prison¬ 
ers,  during  their  passage,  shall  be 
furnished  writh  the  following  daily 
allowances,  viz. 

British  Prisoners .  lb. 

Bread  ...  1 

Beef  .  .  .  1 

Beer  2  quarts,  or  wine  1  quart. 

French  Prisoners.  lb. 

Bread  .  .  .  1^ 

Beef  .  .  .  f 

Beer  2  quarts. 

A  table  of  which  allowances  is 
to  be  affixed  to  the  mast  of  each 
cartel  vessel. 

V.  All  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
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not  being  officers,  who,  from 
wounds,  age,  or  infirmities,  are 
rendered  incapable  of  farther  ser¬ 
vice,  and  also  all  boys,  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be 
forthwith  returned  to  their  res¬ 
pective  countries,  without  regard 
to  their  numbers  or  equality  of 
exchange ;  but  the  selection  of 
persons,  of  the  descriptions  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  article,  is  to  be  left 
entirely  to  the  agents  and  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
tained. 

VI.  All  surgeons,  surgeons 
mates,  pursers,  (or  aides  commis¬ 
saries)  pursers  stewards,  (or  com- 
mis  aux  vivres)  secretaries,  chap¬ 
lains,  and  schoolmasters,  being 
the  classes  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  of  non-comba¬ 
tants  ;  and  also  passengers  not  of 
the  sea  or  land  service,  in  what¬ 
ever  ships  taken,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners,  but  shall 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  to 
return  to  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  without  being  placed  to  the 
account  of  exchange. 

VII.  All  officers  bearing  au¬ 
thentic  commissions  in  the  land 
service,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  sea-service  of  the  following 
ranks,  viz.  admirals,  vice-admi¬ 
rals,  rear-admirals,  commodores, 
captains, lieutenants,  ensigns,  mas¬ 
ters,  mates  (or  pilotes)  midship¬ 
men  (or  aspirants)  and  also  mas¬ 
ters  and  mates,  or  second  cap¬ 
tains,  of  merchant  vessels,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  eighty  tons, 
together  with  the  captain,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  three  other  offi¬ 
cers  to  each  hundred  men,  of 
privateers  of  fourteen  carriage- 
guns  and  upwards,  shall  either  be 


mu 

permitted  to  return  to  their  re*, 
spective  countries  on  parole,  not 
to  serve  until  regularly  exchanged, 
or  shall  have  the  usual  indul¬ 
gence  of  parole  granted  to  them 
in  the  country  in  which  they  are 
detained.  And  it  is  agreed,  that 
whatever  officers  may,  by  virtue 
of  this  article,  return  to  their  res¬ 
pective  countries,  shall  be  suffered 
to  depart  from  their  present  places 
of  confinement,  to  Dover  or 
Gravelines,  as  soon  as  conve¬ 
niently  may  be  after  the  signing 
of  the  present  cartel  ;  and  also 
that  all  officers  residing  on  pa¬ 
role  in  their  own  countries,  shall 
signify  to  the  agent  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  they  are  prisoners, 
their  respective  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  which  they  are  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  change,  without  first  in¬ 
timating  their  intention  to  the 
said  agent ;  and  they  are,  more¬ 
over,  at  the  expiration  of  every 
two  months,  to  transmit,  to  the 
said  agent,  a  certificate  of  the 
particular  places  where  they  may 
reside,  signed  by  the  magistrates 
or  municipal  officers  of  such 
places, 

VIII.  The  settlement  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  now  existing  on  the  account 
of  such  exchanges  of  prisoners  of 
war  of  both  countries,  as  have  taken 
place  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof,  shall  be  deferred  until  the 
determination  of  the  present  war; 
but  it  is  clearly  understood,  that 
all  officers  on  both  sides,  who 
have  been  released  and  permitted 
to  return  to  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  on  parole,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  and  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  regularly 
exchanged,  are  not  to  serve  in 
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any  capacity,  either  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary,  until  they  shall  have  been 
duly  exchanged  for  prisoners  of 
equal  ranks,  according  to  their 
original  engagements. 


Done  at  the  transport-office, 
London,  the  13th  day  of 
September,  1798. 

Rupert  Geoyge.  John  Shank, 

Ambrose  Serle,  John  March. 

Niou. 


Table  of  the  corresponding  Ranks  in  the  English  and  French  Service 

with  the  Value  in  Men. 


French , 


Ranks  in  the  Navy . 


Value 

English  in  Men , 
Admiral  commanding  in  chief  60 


Vice-admiral  commanding  in  chief, 
having  the  temporary  rank  of 
admiral. 

Vice-admiral, 

Rear-admiral. 

Chief  of  a  squadron. 

Captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 


Captain  of  a  frigate. 


Lieutenant  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Ensign  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 


Midshipman,  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  captain  of  a  privateer. 

Lieutenant  of  a  merchant  vessel  or 
privateer,  and  all  petty  officers. 

Seamen,  volunteers,  and  others, 
being  considered  as  common 
seamen. 


Admiral  carrying  his  flag  at 
the  main  :  vice-admiral  .  40 
Rear-admiral  .  ,30 

Commodore  .  •  .20 

Post-captain  of  three  years 
standing,  whose  rank  an¬ 
swers  to  that  of  colonel. 
Ditto,  having  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  .  .15 

Masters  and  commanders,  or 
captains  not  post,  having 
rank  of  major,  amongst 
whom  are  included  captains 
of  fire-ships,  who  are  mas¬ 
ters  and  commanders  .  8 

Lieut,  without  distinction  .  6 

Lieut,  when  all  the  French 
shall  be  exchanged,  and  in 
default  of  English  lieute¬ 
nants,  midshipmen  .  .  4 

Midshipman,  master,  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  vessel,  and  captain  of 
*  a  privateer  .  .  3 

Mates,  and  all  petty  officers  2 

Seamen,  volunteers, and  others, 
being  considered  as  com¬ 
mon  seamen  ,  »  1 
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French. 

General  of  division,  commanding 


Ranks  in  the  Land-Service. 

Value 

English .  in  Men » 
Captain-general,  or  field-mar- 


in  chief. 

shal 

©  ft 

60 

General  of  division. 

General 

•  • 

40 

General  of  brigade. 

Lieutenant-general 

• 

SO 

Inferior  to  the  preceding ;  supe¬ 

Major-general 

®  0 

20 

rior  to  the  following. 

Chief  of  brigade. 

Brigadier-general 

0 

15 

Chief  of  battalion  of  squadron. 

Colonel 

9  © 

8 

Captain. 

Captain 

a  © 

6 

Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant 

a  9 

4 

Sous-lieutenant. 

Ensign 

«  e 

3 

Non-commissioned  officers,  down 

Non  -  commissioned 

officers, 

to  the  rank  of  corporal,  inclusive. 

down  to  the  rank  of  corpo- 

ral,  inclusive 

©  0 

2 

Soldiers, 

Soldiers 

p  ft 

l 

Rupert  George,  John  Shank, 
Ambrose  Serle.  John  Marsh. 

Niou. 

A  bstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ,  on  the 
Matters  referred  to  their  Consi¬ 
deration  by  Parliament ,  relative 
to  the  'proposed  Alterations  and 
economical  Arrangements  in  the 
public  Offices. 

Customs. 

The  first  office  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  turned,  is  that 
of  the  customs,  in  which  various 
alterations  and  modifications  are 
proposed  to  take  place,  the  most 
material  of  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 1st.  The  abolition  of  many 
of  the  fees  taken  at  present,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  out-door  business. 
2d.  The  entire  abolition  of  holi¬ 
days  in  that  office,  8d.  The  re¬ 
gular  weekly  transmission  of  mo¬ 
neys  from  Scotland  to  the  hands 
of  the  receiver-general  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  England. 

VOL.  XL. 


For  some  of  these  beneficial 
purposes,  instructions  are  given  to 
the  solicitor  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
the  inspection  of  Parliament.  Re¬ 
compense  is,  however,  to  be  made 
to  the  present  incumbents,  for  any 
loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  the 
alteration. 

Excise. 

The  second  object  is  the  office 
of  excise.  Here  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  great  expence  of 
law  charges,  particularly  those 
incurred  for  the  last  year,  which, 
according  to  accounts  produced, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000/. 
the  solicitor’s  emoluments  on  which 
are  stated  at  5,826/.  Is.  Id.  To 
this  article  of  expenditure,  parti¬ 
cular  attention  is,  in  future,  to  be 
paid.  In  this  department,  like¬ 
wise,  much  dissatisfaction  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  from  the  detention  of  the 
remittances  from  Scotland,  toge» 

*  u 
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ther  with  some  particular  modes 
for  the  prevention  of  the  like  in 
future.  Respecting  the  abolition 
of  holidays  in  this  office,  nothing 
is  yet  recommended. 

.  -  / 
Stamp- Office. 

The  first  object  of  their  lord- 
ships’  attention  in  this  office,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  great  increase 
of  incidental  expences,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Scotland.  The  next  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  order  from  their 
lordships, — that  in  future  all  per¬ 
sons  accepting  places  in  this  of¬ 
fice,  shall  do  their  duty  personally. 
To  which  are  to  be  added,  va¬ 
rious  economical  variations  res¬ 
pecting  the  emoluments  of  stamp 
distributors.  In  short,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  that  a  complete  al¬ 
teration  shall  take  place  in  the 
management  of  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  ;  a  bill  for  which  purpose 
is  to  be  brought  into  Parliament. 

Post-Office . 

The  next  object  to  which  their 
lordships  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion,  is  the  Post-office,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  alterations  are 
proposed,  particularly  respecting 
the  receipts,  disbursements,  &c. 
more  especially  under  the  foreign 
department,  packet-hire,  insurance, 
&c.  These  being  from  their  na¬ 
ture,  very  complex,  a  proper  idea 
of  the  proposed  retrenchments 
cannot  at  present  be  exhibited. 

Tax- Office. 

The  investigation  respecting  the 
Tax-office,  which  comes  next  un¬ 
der  consideration,  is  principally 
confined  to  the  poundage  allow¬ 
ance  made  to  the  various  country 
receivers. 


The  Salt-Offi  ce 

Is  to  be  totally  abolished,  and 
its  duties  transferred  to  the  ex¬ 
cise,  agreeably  to  >.he  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  finance  committee. 

The  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  and 
the  Hackney-Coach  Offices  are 
likewise  proposed  to  be  abolished, 
and  placed  under  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  taxes. 

Pension-Duties. 

Some  alterations  are  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  receipts  of  the 
pension-duties,  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
tention  of  those  duties  so  long  a 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers 
as  at  present. 

Treasury- Office. 

The  only  alteration  in  this  of¬ 
fice,  is  the  total  abolition  of  the 
new  year’s  gifts  in  future ;  posi¬ 
tive  orders  to  which  effect  have 
been  issued  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Admiralty,  are  to 
be  brought  under  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  Parliament  at  an  early 
period. 

Transport-  Office. 

One  source  of  emolument, 
namely,  a  per-centage  on  a  ship’s 
final  settlement  of  her  accounts,  is 
ordered  to  be  abolished. 

The  arrangements  in  the  War- 
Office  are  postponed  till  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Parliament,  as  are  those  of 
the  Ordnance. 

The  Exchequer. 

In  this  office  various  modifica¬ 
tions  are  proposed,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  public  ac¬ 
countants  forward,  and  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  balances  in  their  hands. 
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List  of  the  several  Offices ,  which , 
being  useless ,  are  proposed  to 
be  abolished  as  they  become  va- 
cant;  with  the  Amount  of  the 
Annual  Income  of  each,  after 
the  Deduction  of  Taxes  in  the 
Year  1788. 

Ports  ge  London. 

Income, 
including  Fees, 
inspector  of  prose-  £.  s.  d. 

cutions  .  .1800  3  3 

Register  of  seizures  414  8  6 

Inspector  of  the  ex- 
chequer-books  in 
the  out-ports  .  223  0  0 

Surveyor-general  2351  17  7 

Surveyor  of  subsi¬ 
dies  and  petty  cus¬ 
toms  .  .2104  0  2 

Register  of  warrants  251  6  5 

Total  £  7144  15  11 


A  List  of  the  several  Offices ,  which , 
on  Vacancies ,  are  to  be  abo¬ 
lished,  as  Patent  Offices ;  but  the 
Duties  of  which,  being  necessary, 
are  proposed  to  be  executed,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Deputies  to  the  Per¬ 
sons  who  held  the  Patents ,  or  by 
other  Officers  of  the  Revenue,  to* 
g ether  with  the  Amount  of  the 
Annual  Income  of  each,  in  the 
Year  1788,  after  Deduction  of 
Taxes. 

Port  of  London. 

Income, 
including  Fees. 

Supervisor  of  the  re-  £.  s.  d. 

ceiver  -  general’s 
receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  .  .  542  16  8 


Register-general  of 

£ 

s. 

d 

all  trading  ships 

belonging  toGreat 

Britain 

602 

18 

0 

Inspector-general  of 

imports  and  ex- 

ports 

914 

0 

9 

Comptroller  inwards 

and  outwards 

1761 

5 

2 

Collector  inwards 

2733 

4 

6 

Collector  outwards 

2103 

2 

c4 

Usher  in  the  long 

room 

596 

10 

4 

N ineteem  king’s  wait- 

ers 

2678 

12 

1 

Chief  searcher 

766 

14 

0 

Five  under-searchers 

4946 

0 

0 

Two  searchers  at 

Gravesend 

1233 

15 

7 

Total  London  18879  5  4 

Out-Ports. 


T wenty  -  three  cus¬ 
tomers,  20  comp¬ 
trollers,  20  sear¬ 
chers,  four  king’s 
waiters  at  Bristol  .24569  6  $ 

Total  London  ]  „  A  _ .  .  0  1 . 

i  ,  >  £  43448  11  6 

and  out-ports  j 


A  List  of  the  several  Offices  which 
are  proposed  to  be  either  abo¬ 
lished,  consolidated ,  or  regu¬ 
lated ;  with  the  Amount  of  the 
Annual  Income  of  each,  after 
Deduction  of  Taxes,  in  the  Year 
1788. 

Port  of  London. 

Income, 
including  Fees. 
Receiver  of  fines  and  £  s,  do 
forfeitures  forLon- 
don  .  .  402  4  8 

*  u2 
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Receiver  of  fines  and 

£. 

s. 

d. 

forfeitures  remit¬ 
ted  from  the  out- 

ports 

Comptroller  of  fines 

515 

0 

9 

and  forfeitures  re¬ 
mitted  from  the 
out-ports 

259 

6 

9 

Accountant  of  petty 
receipts 

B  jrveyor  of  the  out- 

501 

10 

0 

port  accounts 

Four  examiners  of 

194 

9 

11 

out-port  collectors’ 
quarter  books 

474 

8 

0 

Customer  of  cloth  and 

petty  customs, out¬ 
wards 

C9 

10 

3 

Collector  of  the  petty 
customs,  inwrards 
Comptroller  of  cloth 

CO 

CO 

Ol 

11 

11 

and  petty  customs, 
inwards  and  out¬ 
wards 

182 

18 

8 

Collector  of  the  great 

customs  on  wool 
and  leather  ex¬ 
ported 

220 

11 

11 

Comptroller  of  the 

great  customs  on 
wool  and  leather 

exported  .  . 

61 

17 

3 

Total  £  3170 

9 

4 

Provisional  Treaty  between  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  his  Majesty  the  Em - 
peror  of  all  the  Russias.  Done 
at  St.  Peter sburgh,  the  29 th 
th )  of  December ,  1798. 

In  the  name  of  the  most 

holy  and  indivisible  Trinity. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain)  and  his  Majesty  the  Em¬ 


peror  of  all  the  Russias,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  alliance  and  friend¬ 
ship  subsisting  between  them,  be¬ 
ing  desirous  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
cert  of  measures,  such  as  may 
contribute  in  the  most  efficacious 
manner  to  oppose  the  successes  of 
the  French  arms  and  the  extension 
of  the  principles  of  anarchy,  and 
to  bring  about  a  solid  peace,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  balance  of  Europe,  have 
judged  it  worthy  their  most  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  and  earnest  so¬ 
licitude,  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  reduce  France  writhin  its  former 
limits,  as  they  subsisted  before  the 
revolution.  They  have,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  agreed  to  conclude  a 
provisional  treaty ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  named  as  their 
plenipotentiaries,  namely,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  K.  B.  his 
envoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 
plenipotentiary  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Russia ;  and  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
the  chancellor  prince  Besborodko, 
a  privy  counsellor, director-general 
of  the  posts,  senator,  and  knight 
of  the  orders  of  St.  Andrew,  of 
St.  Alexander  Nefsky,  of  St. 
Anne,  and  grand  cross  of  those  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  of  St. 
Vladimir,  of  the  first  class ;  the 
sieur  Korschouby,  vice  chancellor, 
privy-counsellor,  and  chamberlain, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Alex¬ 
ander  Nefsky,  and  grand  cross  of 
that  of  St.  Vladimir,  of  the  second 
class ;  the  sieur  Rostopschin,  a 
privy-counsellor,  member  of  the 
college  for  foreign  affairs,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nef¬ 
sky,  and  of  that  of  St.  Anne,  of 
the  first  class  ;  who,  after  having 
reciprocally  communicated  their 
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full  powers,  have  concluded  and 
agreed  upon  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  : 

I.  The  two  contracting  powers, 
in  the  intention  of  inducing 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
common  enemy,  propose  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
that  end.  Immediately  -on  his 
.Prussian  majesty  s  consenting  to 
this  measure,  his  imperial  majesty 
of  all  the  Russias  is  ready  to 
afford  him  a  succour  of  land- 
forces,  and  he  destines,  for  that 
purpose,  45,000  men,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  the  necessary  artil¬ 
lery,  upon  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : 

II.  This  body  of  troops  shall 
be  put  in  motion  as  soon  as  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  be 
assured  of  the  determination  of 
his  Prussian  majesty  being  con¬ 
formable  to  what  has  been  before 
stated. 

With  regard  to  the  farther 
movements  of  this  corps,  and  its 
combined  operations  with  the 
Prussian  troops,  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  will 
arrange  them  with  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  and  communica¬ 
tion  shall  also  be  made  of  them 
to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  order 
that,  by  such  a  concert  between 
the  high  allies,  the  military  oper¬ 
ations  against  the  enemy  may  be 
made  with  the  greater  success,  and 
that  the  object  which  is  proposed 
may  the  more  easily  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

III.  In  order  to  facilitate  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  means  to  take  such 
an  active  part  in  the  present  war 
against  the  French,  his  Britannic 
majesty  engages  to  furnish  the 
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pecuniary  succours  herein-after 
specified  ;  his  imperial  majesty  of 
ail  the  Russias  nevertheless  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  the  right  to  re- 
cal  the  aforesaid  body  of  troops 
into  his  own  territories,  if,  by  any 
unforeseen  event,  the  whole  of 
this  pecuniary  succour  should  not 
be  furnished  him. 

IV .  The  amount  and  the  nature 
of  these  pecuniary  succours  have 
been  fixed  and  regulated  upon  the 
following  footing: 

1st.  In  order  to  enable  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias 
to  expedite,  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  man¬ 
ner,  the  troops  destined  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  favour  of  the  good 
cause,  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  engages,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  receive  advice  that  the 
Russian  troops,  in  consequence  of 
the  determination  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  are  to  march, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  those 
of  his  said  majesty,  to  pay  for  the 
first  and  the  most  urgent  expen- 
ces,  225,000/.  sterling,  dividing 
the  payments  in  such  manner,  as 
that  75,000/.  sterling  should  be 
paid  as  soon  as  the  troops  shall 
have  passed  the  Russian  frontiers  ; 
that  the  second  payment,  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  same  sum,  should  be 
made  on  the  expiration  of  the  first 
three  months,  and  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourth;  and 
that  the  third  payment,  complet¬ 
ing  the  sum  total,  should  be  made 
in  like  manner,  after  three  months 
and  on  the  beginning  of  the  se¬ 
venth. 

2d.  Kis  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  engages  also  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  a  subsidy  of 
75,000/.  sterling  per  month,  to  be 
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computed  from  the  day  on  which 
the  corps  of  troops  above-menti¬ 
oned  shall  pass  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tiers.  This  subsidy  shall  be  paid 
at  the  commencement  of  each 
month,  and  being  destined  for  the 
appointments  and  maintenance  of 
the  troops,  it  shall  be  continued 
during  the  space  of  twelve  months, 
unless  peace  should  be  made 
sooner. 

3d.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties,  besides  shall  come  to  an 
understanding  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  a  year  above 
specified,  whether,  in  case  the  war 
should,  not  be  terminated,  the  sub¬ 
sidy  above-mentioned  shall  be 
continued. 

V.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  engage  not  to  make  either 
peace  or  armistice  without  includ¬ 
ing  each  other  and  without  con¬ 
sulting  each  other ;  but,  if,  through 
any  unforeseen  events,  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  terminating  the  war, 
and  thereby  of  discontinuing  the 
payment  of  the  subsidy,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  above  stipulated,  he  en¬ 
gages  in  that  case,  to  pay  three 
months  advance  of  the  subsidy 
agreed  upon  of  75,000/.  sterling, 
reckoning  from  the  day  on  which 
the  information  shall  be  received 
by  the  general  commanding  the 
Russian  troops. 

VI.  In  like  manner,  if  any  ag¬ 
gression  on  Russia  should  take 
place,  by  which  his  majesty,  the 
emperor,  should  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
call  his  army  into  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  the  above-mentioned  sub¬ 
sidy  shall,*  in  such  case  only,  be 
paid  up  to  the  day  on  which  the 
army  shall  re-enter  the  Russian 
frontiers. 


VII.  His  majesty,  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  shall  come  to 
an  understanding  with  his  ally, 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
respecting  all  the  other  expences 
which  this  corps  of  troops  and  its 
operations  may  require.  His  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  shall  take  no  far¬ 
ther  share  in  those  expences  than 
the  sum  of  37,500/.  sterling  per 
month,  during  all  the  time  that 
the  above-mentioned  troops  shall 
be  employed,  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty,  for  the  common  cause. 
That  sum  shall  be  advanced  by 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias ;  but  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  acknowledges  it  as  a  debt 
due  by  Great  Britain  to  Russia, 
which  he  will  discharge  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  made  by 
mutual  agreement. 

The  mode  and  dates  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  shall  then  be  settled  by  mu¬ 
tual  concert,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  convenience  of  the  two 
allied  powrers. 

VIII.  The  above-mentioned 
subsidies  shall,  in  this  manner, 
be  considered  as  a  sufficient  suc¬ 
cour  for  all  expences,  including 
those  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  return  of  the  Russian  army. 

IX.  This  treaty  shall  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  provisional ;  and  its  exe¬ 
cution,  as  it  has  been  stated  above, 
shall  not  take  place  until  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  the  king  of  Prussia,  shall 
be  determined  to  turn  bis  forces 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  hut, 
in  case  he  should  not  do  so,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  re¬ 
serve  to  themselves  the  right  and 
the  power  to  take,  for  the  good  of 
their  affairs,  and  the  success  of 
the  salutary  end  they  may  have  in 
view,  other  measures  analagous  to 
the  times  and  circumstances,  and 
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to  agree  then  upon  those  which, 
in  such  a  case,  they  shall  judge  to 
be  most  necessary,  adopting  al¬ 
ways  as  a  basis,  (in  as  much  as  it 
shall  be  compatible)  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  present  treaty.  His 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  in  order,  nevertheless,  to 
give  a  still  more  striking  proof  of 
his  sincere  dispositions,  and  of  his 
desire  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
useful  to  his  allies,  promises  to 
put,  during  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gociation  with  his  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  even  previous  to  its 
termination,  the  above-mentioned 
corps  of  45,000  men  upon  such  a 
footing  that  they  may  immediately 
be  employed  wherever,  according 
to  a  previous  concert  amongst  the 
allies,  the  utility  of  the  common 
cause  shall  require. 

X.  The  present  provisional 
treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  and  his  imperial 
majesty  of  all  the  Russias ;  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchang¬ 
ed  here  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  the  signature,  or  sooner,  if 
it  can  be  done. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  furnished  with  the 
full  powers  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias,  have,  in  their  names, 
signed  the  present  treaty,  and 
have  affixed  the  seals  of  our 
arms  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  the 
29  th  (18th)  of  December,  1798. 

(L.  S.)  A.  P.  de  Besborodko. 
(Ii.  S.)  Kotschoubey. 

(L.  S.)  Rostopschin. 

(L.  S.)  Charles  Whitworth. 
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Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

Petershurgk,  May  15. 

Be  it  hereby  known  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  to  all  Europe,  and 
the  whole  world,  that  his  Imperial 
Russian  Majesty,  Paul  I.  has  or¬ 
dered  the  following  proclamation 
to  be  issued  by  me,  prince  Alex¬ 
ander  Besborodko,  first  minister 
and  chancellor  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  : 

In  consequence  of  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  directory  of 
the  French  republic,  of  the  23d  of 
Nivose,  in  the  6th  year,  import¬ 
ing,  “  That  if  any  ship  be  suffered 
to  pass  through  the  Sound  with 
English  commodities,  of  whatever 
nation  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  French  nation;” 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  Paul  I.  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  order 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  gal  lies, 
under  the  command  of  admiral 
Kruse,  and  M,  de  Litta,  knight  of 
Malta,  to  proceed  to  the  Sound,  to 
protect  trade  in  general  against 
the  manifest  oppression  of  the  di¬ 
rectory,  as  such  a  proceeding  is 
evidently  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
nations.  His  Russian  majesty 
gives  his  Imperial  word  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  trade,  with  all  his 
power,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  he  hereby  requires  the  di¬ 
plomatic  corps  to  make  known 
and  proclaim. 


Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the 
Empires  of  Russia  and  Turkey . 

In  the  name  of  God  omnipotent. 
His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
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Ottomans,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  equally 
animated  with  a  sincere  desire  not 
only  to  maintain,  for  the  good  of 
their  respective  states  and  sub¬ 
jects,  the  peace,  friendship*  and 
good  understanding  which  hap¬ 
pily  subsist  between  them,  but 
farther,  to  make  them  contribute 
to  the  re-establishment  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  general  tranquillity,  so 
salutary  for  humanity,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  so  much  disturbed,  have  re¬ 
solved  to  draw  still  more  close  the 
bonds  which  unite  them,  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance.  Accordingly,  their  ma¬ 
jesties  have  chosen  and  nominated 
for  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  Ottomans,  Esseid  Ibrahim- 
Ihmed  Bey,  with  the  title  of  Cadi- 
leslder  of  Romelia,  heretofore  Is- 
tamboul  Effendi,  and  Achmed 
Alif,  Reis-Effendi ;  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the 
noble  Vassili  Tamara,  his  privy 
counsellor  and  ambassador- extra¬ 
ordinary  at  the  Ottoman  porte  ; 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers  in  due  and  proper 
form,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles : 

I.  There  shall  be  always  peace, 
friendship,  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  between  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Ottomans  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  their 
empires,  and  subjects,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  sea,  in  such  manner  as 
that,  by  Jiis  defensive  alliance, 
there  shall  be  established  between 
them  an  union  so  intimate  that 
they  shall,  in  future,  have  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  ene¬ 
mies  ;  in  consequence,  their  ma¬ 
jesties  promise  to  open  their 
minds,  without  reserve,  the  one  to 


the  other,  upon  all  subjects  which 
concern  their  respective  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  safety,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  oppose 
themselves  to  every  hostile  enter¬ 
prise  that  might  prove  injurious  to 
them,  and  for  the  re-establishment 
of  general  tranquillity. 

II.  The  treaty  of  peace  con¬ 
cluded  at  Jassy,  December  29, 
1791,  of  the  Hegira,  1206,  the  15  th 
of  the  moon  of  Gemaziel  Coxel, 
as  well  as  all  other  treaties  com¬ 
prised  in  it,  are  hereby  confirmed 
in  their  full  tenour  and  extent,  as 
if  they  had  been  inserted  word  for 
word  in  the  present  treaty  of  de* 
fensive  alliance. 

III.  To  give  to  this  alliance  full 
and  complete  effect,  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  powers  reciprocally  gua¬ 
rantee  their  possessions.  His 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  guarantees  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  all  its  possessions,  without 
exception,  such  as  they  existed 
before  the  invasion  of  Egypt:  and 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  guarantees  all  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  court  of  Russia  as 
they  at  present  exist,  without  ex* 
ception. 

IV.  Although  the  two  parties 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
entering  into  iiegociations  with 
other  powers,  and  of  concluding 
with  them  all  treaties  that  their  in¬ 
terests  may  require,  they  bind 
themselves,  however,  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
to  insert  nothing  in  such  treaties 
that  may  be  able  to  cause  the 
least  prejudice,  injury,  or  loss,  to 
either  of  the  two,  or  affect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  states.  On  the 
contrary,  they  bind  themselves 
reciprocally  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  tend  to  preserve  and 
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iMmtain  the  honour,  security,  and 
advantage,  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

V.  If  there  should  be  formed 
any  plan  or  enterprise  hurtful  to 
the  two  powers,  or  one  of  them, 
and  that  the  forces,  which  may  be 
employed  to  baffle  such  hostile 
enterprises,  shall  not  be  found 
sufficient,  then  the  one  party  shall 
be  bound  to  assist  the  other,  by 
land  or  by  sea,  either  to  act  in 
concert  or  to  make  a  diversion,  or 
it  shall  assist  with  money  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  common  interest  of  the 
allies  and  their  security  shall  re¬ 
quire.  In  such  case  they  shall 
previously  communicate  to  each 
other  with  frankness,  they  shall 
make  all  necessary  dispositions 
with  the  greatest  possible  promp¬ 
titude,  and  shall  immediately  ful¬ 
fil  their  obligations  with  fidelity. 

VI.  The  choice  of  such  assist¬ 
ance,  whether  it  consists  in  auxi¬ 
liary  troops  or  money,  shall  de¬ 
pend  on  the  party  attacked ;  and 
in  case  that  it  requires  the  former, 
they  shall  be  furnished  within 
three  months  after  demand  made. 
If  it  prefers  subsidies  in  money, 
they  shall  be  paid,  year  by  year, 
at  fixed  periods,  from  the  day  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  by  the  ag¬ 
gressor,  on  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

VII.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties,  thus  making  common 
cause,  whether  with  all  their  forces 
or  only  with  stipulated  succours, 
neither  of  the  two  shall  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  or  armistice  with¬ 
out  comprising  in  it  the  other,  and 
providing  for  its  security ;  and  in 
case  there  should  be  formed  any 
enterprise  or  attack  against  the 
party  called  upon,  in  contempt  of 
the  alliance  concluded,  on  the 
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succours  lent,  the  other  party  shall 
be  obliged  to  fulfil,  with  fidelity 
and  punctuality,  the  same  obliga¬ 
tions  for  the  defence  of  the  former. 

VIII.  In  case  where  the  two 
high  allied  powers  are  called  upon 
to  act  in  concert  with  all  their 
forces,  or  a  stipulated  aid,  they 
promise  to  communicate  recipro- 
cally  to  each  other,  with  frankness 
and  without  reserve,  the  plan  of 
their  military  operations,  to  facili¬ 
tate,  as  much  as  possible,  their 
execution,  to  communicate  their 
intentions  relative  to  the  duration 
of  war  and  the  conditions  of  peace, 
and  to  understand  themselves  on 
this  subject  as  guided  by  pacific 
and  moderate  principles. 

IX.  The  auxiliary  troops  shall 
be  provided  by  their  sovereign, 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessaries.  They  shall  be  also 
paid  and  kept  by  him.  The  party 
requiring  them  shall  furnish  them 
with  provisions  and  forage,  in 
kind,  or  money,  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  prices  to  be  fixed  and  agreed 
upon,  from  the  date  of  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  quit  their  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  party  requiring  them 
shall  procure  them  quarters  and 
other  accommodations,  such  as 
his  own  troops  enjoy,  or  such  as 
those  of  the  country  called  upon 
have  been  used  to  in  time  of  peace. 

X.  The  party  requiring  shall 
furnish  the  auxiliary  squadron 
with  all  provisions  that  it  shall 
want,  on  certain  terms  which  shall 
have  been  agreed  upon,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  day  of  its  arrival, 
and  during  all  the  time  it  shall  be 
employed  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  party  requiring 
shall  furnish,  without  hesitation, 
from  its  arsenals  and  magazines, 
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at  the  ordinary  prices,  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  squadron,  should 
it  stand  in  need  of  repairs.  The 
ships  of  war  and  transports  of  the 
two  allied  courts  shall  have,  dur- 
ins  the  whole  time  of  the  continu- 
ance  of  the  common  war,  free  en¬ 
trance  into  their  ports,  either  to 
winter  there  or  repair. 

XI.  All  trophies  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  all  the  prizes,  shall 
belong  to  the  troops  which  shall 
acquire  them. 

XII.  Their  majesties,  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Ottomans  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  having 
no  views  of  conquest,  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty  of  defensive  alliance, 
but  only  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  their  respective  possessions,  for 
the  security  of  their  subjects  ;  and 
also  to  support  the  other  powers 
in  the  respectable  situation  in 
which  they  are  at  present  placed, 
and  according  to  which  they  may 
form  a  political  counterpoise,  if 
necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  tranquillity,  their  ma¬ 
jesties  will  not  fail  to  invite  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Hungary,  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  and 
also  all  other  potentates,  to  accede 
to  this  treaty,  the  object  of  which 
is  so  just  and  so  salutary. 

XIII.  However  sincerely  the 
two  high  contracting  powers  may 
intend  to  maintain  this  engage¬ 
ment  to  the  most  remote  period 
of  time,  yet  as  it  may  happen  that 
circumstances  should  hereafter 
require  some  changes  to  be  made 
in  it,  it  is  agreed  to  limit  its  dura¬ 
tion  to  eight  years,  from  the  date 
of  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
Imperial  ratifications.  The  two 
parties,  before  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  shall  concert,  according 


to  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  on  the  renewal  of  the  said 
treaty. 

XIV.  The  present  treaty  of  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  shall  be  ratified 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  and  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Constantinople,  within  the  term 
of  two  months,  and  even  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  we,  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  and 
have  hereunto  put  our  seal. 

(Signed)  Esseid-Ibrahim-Ismet, 
with  the  title  of 
kadileskier  of  Ro- 
melia. 

Achmed-Atif, 

reis-effendi. 

Vassili  Tamara, 
privy-counsellor. 
Constantinople,  Dec,  2d,  1798, 


Proclamation  to  the  Batavian 
People. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

Batavians, 

Since  it  is  but  too  manifest  that 
the  revolution,  which  the  victori¬ 
ous  arms  of  the  French  effected  in 
the  year  1795,  has  been  either 
openly  counteracted,  or  secretly 
undermined,  by  those  whom  you 
have  chosen  to  support  and  con¬ 
firm  it ;  since  the  unity  and  indi¬ 
visibility  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  consolidations  of  the 
debts  of  the  provinces,  the  equality 
of  the  civic  rights  and  duties,  the 
abolition,  in  this  respect,  of  all 
distinction  between  ranks  and  sta¬ 
tions,  and  lastly,  the  entire  separa- 
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lion  of  the  church  from  the  state, 
have  been  continually,  some  in  a 
more,  and  others  in  a  less  open 
manner,  the  apples  of  discord  in 
the  present  times  ;  since  the  voice 
of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  have  been  obliged 
to  yield  to  error,  and  provisional 
or  personal  self-interest ;  and 
since,  lastly,  the  constant  clashing 
of  opposite  and  contradictory 
principles,  has  enfeebled  all  the 
branches  of  political  administra¬ 
tion,  and  threatens  to  render  per¬ 
petual  the  unsettled  and  uncertain 
state  of  revolution ;  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  wish  of  all,  that  a 
powerful,  steady,  and  well-adjusted 
authority,  should  at  length  put  an 
end  to  all  these  uncertainties,  di¬ 
visions,  and  contradictory  princi¬ 
ples,  prevent  their  destructive  con¬ 
sequences,  and  establish  a  wise 
form  of  government,  founded  on 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  great 
truths  above-mentioned,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  justice  and  prudence. 

You  flattered  yourselves  that 
these  principles  would  be  restored 
on  the  22d  of  January  last,  and  in 
whatever  light  you  might,  at  first, 
view  the  events  of  that  day,  you 
were  willing  to  excuse  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  proceeding,  from  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  circumstances,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  authority  of  the  new  in¬ 
termediary  administration,  the 
Constituent  assembly  representing 
the  Batavian  republic.  You  only 
required  proof  that  the  events  of 
that  day  were  not  the  acts  of  a 
faction,  but  the  triumph  of  true 
principles,  tending  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Under 
these  conditions  you  were  willing 
to  place  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  intermediary  administration, 
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and  transmit  the  names  of  your 
patriots  with  unbounded  gratitude 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

Such,  Batavians,  was  your  ge¬ 
nerous  and  noble  conduct ;  but 
soon  it  appeared,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  new  intermediary  administra¬ 
tion  had  no  tendency  to  render  all 
former  differences  forgotten  by 
just  and  generous  measures.  Soon 
it  appeared,  that,  instead  of  a  re¬ 
storation  of  principles,  you  had 
obtained  a  change  of  persons,  by 
a  revolution  similar,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  to  all  the  former  which  your 
commonwealth  had  suffered,  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  two  centuries,  but 
much  more  dangerous  than  them 
all,  since,  by  the  precipitation  and 
ignorance  of  the  authors  of  it, 
every  thing  was  overturned,  and 
the  country  rendered  a  prey  to 
anarchy  and  tyranny,  in  a  manner 
of  which  its  history  affords  no 
example.  Not  merely  were  the 
heads  of  the  federative  aristocratic 
administration  excluded  from  the 
direction  of  affairs,  but  ignorance 
and  disguised  self-interest  con¬ 
trived  to  render  suspected  almost 
every  person  of  abilities  and  merit 
in  the  country.  Worthy  men,  and 
even  such  as  had  continually  de¬ 
clared  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  principles  now  established, 
and  who  had  been  constantly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  who  had  shewn  too  much 
spirit  to  be  slaves  of  a  faction,  or 
idolize  individuals,  were  excluded 
both  from  the  provincial  and  ge¬ 
neral  administrations,  which  were 
filled  with  men  whose  conduct  had 
rendered  them  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  or  who,  at 
least,  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  being  the  blind  supporters  of  a 
faction. 
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There  is  not  a  more  certain 
sign  of  the  approaching  fall  of  a 
state,  than  when  justice  is  publicly 
violated.  Exiles  returned  secretly 
into  the  country — sentences  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  of¬ 
fences,  and  prosecutions  against 
persons  accused,  were  annulled. 
At  the  same  time  the  seekers  after 
offices,  a  race  of  men  destructive 
to  every  nation,  thrust  from  their 
places  a  great  number  of  upright 
arid  able  men,  throughout  the 
whole  country ;  and  the  order  to 
remove  those  who  were  unfit  to 
remain  in  their  posts  and  employ¬ 
ments,  was  enforced  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner. 

Such,  Batavians,  were  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  some  anarchists,  who 
every  where  flocked  together,  and 
who  were  favoured  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  constituted 
assembly,  and  by  the  executive 
power,  either  because  these  latter 
w7ere  wreak  enough  to  promise 
themselves  a  durable  support  from 
them,  or  because  they  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  oppose  them  ; 
they  so  far  extended  their  influ¬ 
ence,  that  many  of  those  who  had 
been  members  of  the  last  national 
assembly,  and  who  had  shewn 
themselves  devoted  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  revolution,  whose  only 
offences  were,  that  they  would 
not,  without  your  previous  assent, 
annul  the  federative  government 
sanctioned  by  the  national  assem¬ 
bly,  were  declared  to  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  to 
be  deprived  of  their  right  of  vo¬ 
ting. 

The  measures  of  safety,  as  they 
were  called,  should  have  had  for 
their  object  the  annihilation  of  all 
factions,  without  distinction :  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  car¬ 


ried  into  execution  in  so  partial 
and  arbitrary  a  manner,  that  the 
whole  nation  was  rendered  adverse 
to  the  order  of  things.  All  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  was  taken  away, 
and  many  resolutions  too  evidently 
flowed  from  the  corrupt  sources 
of  revenge  and  private  interest. 
The  motto  of  unity  and  indivisibi¬ 
lity  should  have  united  the  whole 
nation,  and  excited  all  to  combine 
and  sacrifice  their  individual  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  general  good  of 
the  country ;  but  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  were  these  terms  employed,  as 
to  transform  them  into  a  perfect 
tyranny;  and  the  transaction  of 
the  22d.  of  January,  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  became  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  general  contempt,  aversion, 
and  ridicule. 

At  length,  Batavians,  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  presented  to  you 
the  plan  of  a  constitution  for  your 
acceptance,  and  from  that  time 
began  an  avowed  disregard  of  the 
established  principles ;  the  spirit 
of  the  intermediary  administration 
was  no  longer  disguised,  and  your 
grievances  reached  their  utmost 
height. 

Faithful  Batavians  !  the  princi¬ 
ples  themselves  had  not  been  in 
danger,  had  the  new  executive  di¬ 
rectory,  established  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  been  chosen  as  that  con¬ 
stitution  prescribes.  Would  the 
constitution  have  been  less  freely 
accepted,  had  the  meeting  of  the 
primary  assemblies  not  been-  so 
long  delayed  ?  Was  it  necessary 
that  emissaries,  such  as  the  men 
before-mentioned,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  occasion  ?  Was  it 
necessary  to  entrust  to  them  the 
dangerous  power  of  depriving  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  right  of  voting  ?  Was 
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not  this  a  violent  attack  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  not 
justified  by  the  urgent  necessity 
pleaded  in  some  other  cases  ? 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  injury  offered  to  the  in¬ 
sulted  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
on  the  4th  of  May  last,  was  still 
greater.  Then,  after  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  constitution,  and  when 
the  will  of  the  people  had  been 
expressly  declared,  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  their  legislative 
body  should  be  chosen,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly,  by  their  own 
authority  alone,  declared  them¬ 
selves  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Batavian  people,  leaving  no  other 
free  election  to  the  people,  but 
merely  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  that 
body.  At  that  moment  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  constitution  was 
committed,  and  a  direct  violation 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people  perpetrated. 

No  disgraceful  pretexts,  no 
contemptible  perversion  of  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  will  ever 
be  found  sufficient  to  justify  this 
act  of  violence  in  the  opinion  of 
any  nation  in  Europe. 

These  things,  Batavians,  you 
have  all  seen ;  they  could  escape 
the  observation  of  no  person.  But 
we,  whose  different  situations  have 
placed  us  around  the  intermediary 
administration,  have  been  able  to 
view  the  wdioie  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  and  discover  their  motives 
and  consequences.  Numerous 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  would  not  have  existed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  violent  event  of 
the  22(1  of  January,  have  inces¬ 
santly  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
intermediary  administration  from 


the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
and  fixed  it  on  matters  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  The  negligence  of  the 
ruling  powers  has  spread  from 
commune  to  commune  through  the 
country:  and  had  not  we,  and 
some  others  exerted  ourselves  to 
stem  the  torrent,  a  general  list- 
Tessness  and  inactivity  must  have 
pervaded  the  whole  land,  and  dis¬ 
affection  and  alarm  seized  on  all. 

And  will  you  then,  Batavians, 
any  longer  suffer  in  silence  the  in¬ 
justice  done  you  ?  Do  you  not  feel, 
like  your  ancestors,  the  value  of 
civil  freedom  ?  Can  you  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  reality  from  appearance, 
and  the  substance  from  the  name  ? 
Have  you  not  long  wished  and 
expected  that  we,  who  have  sworn 
fidelity  to  our  country,  who,  from 
our  situation,  must  be  most  ca¬ 
pable  to  deliver  you,  should  attempt 
your  deliverance  ?  The  resistance 
of  the  people  must  be  fatal  to  op¬ 
pression,  and  each  Batavian  who 
feels  his  worth,  ,must  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  be  transformed  into  another 
Brutus.  Batavians !  you  have 
wrested  the  authority  from  your 
tyrants,  who  have  stolen  it  from 
you  under  the  pretence  of  being 
your  friends. 

V 

But  think  not,  Batavians,  that 
we  will  never  restore  to  you  that 
which  is  your  inalienable  property, 
or  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will 
deliver  it  into  unworthy  hands. 
We  here  declare,  that  we  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  it  to  you,  and  each  of 
you,  to  our  own  consciences, 
and  to  the  eternal  cause  of  all 
things. 

The  event  will  shew  whether 
we  have  delivered  you  from  usur¬ 
pation,  or  seized  the  authority  as 
usurpers  ourselves.  Let  the  first 
constitutional  legislative  body  that 
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shall  meet,  decide  upon  this  fact ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
since  the  majority  of  our  former 
representatives,  legally  elected, 
who,  on  the  22d  of  January  last, 
formed  themselves  a  constitu- 
ent  assembly,  and  now  have  de¬ 
clared  themselves  a  constitu¬ 
tional  legislative  body,  by  which 
they  have  been  guilty  of  an  open 
attack  on  your  sovereign  power ; 
and  as  your  other  representatives, 
who  acted  as  the  heads  of  the  fede¬ 
rative  or  aristocratic  administra¬ 
tion,  now  annulled,  have  scrupled 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  assembly, 
we,  compelled  by  the  urgency  of 
circumstances,  and  observing  what 
is  directed  in  the  31st  article  of 
the  regulation  annexed  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  executive  directory,  have  de¬ 
creed,  and  hereby  do  decree, 

1.  That  all  such  legislative  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Batavian  people  as 
shall  require  to  be  exercised  for 
the  daily  and  necessary  interests 
of  the  country,  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  committed  to  citizens 
whose  honour  and  integrity  cannot 
be  suspected. 

2.  That  the  late  intermediary 
administration  of  the  Batavian  re¬ 
public  shall  be  required,  as  bound 
by  their  responsibility,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  constitution  of  the 
Batavian  people,  in  a  speedy  and 
regular  manner,  for  the  restoration 
and  establishment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  legislative  body. 

3.  That  all  authority  of  legis- 
iion,  or  in  general  of  sovereignty, 
exercised  by  the  intermediary  ad¬ 
ministration,  shall,  immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  of  the  Batavian  people, 
pass  to  that  body  ;  and  after  the 


election  by  the  latter  of  a  legal  ex¬ 
ecutive  directory  of  the  Batavian 
republic,  all  the  executive  autho¬ 
rity  which  we  now7  necessarily  ex¬ 
ert,  for  the  deliverance  of  our 
country,  shall  be  resigned  to  that 
directory. 

4.  That  we  engage  to  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  just  and  faithful 
use  of  our  authority,  and  the  re¬ 
signation  of  it  at  the  time  we  have 
mentioned,  to  the  legislative  body 
that  shall  be  elected,  or  by  delega¬ 
tion  from  it,  to  the  high  national 
tribunal  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

Perfectly  convinced  that  what 
we  have  done  will  be  approved  of 
by  the  majority  and  most  enlight¬ 
ened  of  the  Batavian  people,  we 
hereby  command  in  their  name, 
all  constitutional  authorities,  pro¬ 
vincial  administrations,  or  admi¬ 
nistrations  of  communes,  all  jus¬ 
tices  of  peace,  civil  officers,  and 
commanders  of  the  military,  and 
all  and  each  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Batavian  republic,  to  obey  our 
commands,  and  acknowledge  no 
other  authority  than  ours,  until 
the  intermediary  administration 
shall  have  met ;  which  notification 
shall  be  made  public,  and  be  af¬ 
fixed  up  in  such  places  as  similar 
notices  usually  are. 

Done  at  the  Hague  the  12th  of 
June,  the  4th  year  of  Batavian 
freedom. 

J.  Spoors,  agent  of  marine. 

G.  J.  Pyman,  agent  for  the 
war-department. 

J.  G.  A.  Gozel,  minister  of 
finance. 

R.  W.  Tadamar,  minister  of 
justice. 

A.  J.  La  Pierre,  minister  of  the 
interior. 
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Treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 

Secret  Articles  and  additional  Con¬ 
vention. ,  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio ,  of  the  20th  Vendemaire > 
6th  Year  (October  17,  1798.) 

Article  I. 

His  majesty  the  emperor,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  consents 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
republic  shall  extend  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  line,  and  engages  to 
use  his  influence,  that  the  French 
republic  shall,  by  the  peace  to  be 
concluded  with  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  retain  the  same  line  as  its 
boundary  ;  namely  ;  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  confines  of 
Switzerland,  below  Basle,  to  the 
branching  off  of  the  Nette,  above 
Andrenach ;  including  the  head 
of  the  bridge  at  Manheim,  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Mentz,  and 
both  banks  of  the  Nette,  from 
where  it  falls  into  the  Rhine,  to 
its  source  near  Bruch.  From 
thence,  the  line  passes  by  Kens- 
eherade  and  Borley  to  Kerpen,  and 
thence  to  Ludersdorf,  Blantenheim, 
Marmagen,  Coll,  and  Gemund, 
with  all  the  circles  and  territory 
of  these  places,  along  both  banks 
of  the  Olff,  to  where  it  falls  into 
the  Roer,  and  along  both  banks  of 
the  Roer ;  including  Heimbach, 
Nideggen,  Durin,  and  Juliers,  with 
their  circles  and  territory ;  as  also 
the  places  on  the  banks,  to  Linnig, 
included.  Hence  the  line  extends 
by  Hoflern,  and  Kylensdalen, 
Papelernod,  Lutersforst,  Roden- 
berg,  Haverstoo,  Anderscheid, 
Kaldekuchen,  Vampach,  Herigen, 
and  Grosberg,  including  the  town 
of  Venloo,  and  its  territory.  And 
if,  notwithstanding  the  mediation 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  German 
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empire  shall  refuse  to  consent  to 
the  above-mentioned  boundary 
line  of  the  republic,  his  imperial 
majesty  hereby  formally  engages 
to  furnish  to  the  empire  no  more 
than  his  contingent,  which  shall 
not  be  employed  in  any  fortified 
place,  or  it  shall  be  considered  as 
a  rupture  of  the  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  are  restored  between, 
his  majesty  and  the  republic. 

II.  His  imperial  majesty  will 
employ  his  good  offices  in  the  ne- 
gociation  of  the  peace  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  to  obtain,  1 ,  That  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Rhine,  from  Hun- 
ningento  the  territory  of  Holland, 
shall  be  free,  both  to  the  French 
Republic  and  the  states  of  the  em¬ 
pire  on  the  right  bank ;  2,  That 
the  possessors  of  territory,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Moselle,  shall 
never,  and  on  no  pretence,  attempt 
to  interrupt  the  free  navigation 
and  passage  of  ships  and  other 
vessels,  from  the  Moselle  into  the 
Rhine :  3,  The  French  republic 
shall  have  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Meuse  ;  and  the  tolls  and  other 
imposts  from  Venloo  to  Holland, 
shall  be  abolished. 

III.  His  imperial  majesty  re¬ 
nounces,  for  himself  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  sovereignty  and  pos¬ 
session  of  the  county  of  Falken- 
stein  and  its  dependencies. 

IV.  The  countries  which  his 
imperial  majesty  takes  possession 
of,  in  consequence  of  the  6th  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  public  definitive  treaty, 
this  day  signed,  shall  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
territory  given  up  by  the  7th  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  public  treaty,  and  the 
foregoing  article,— -This  renunci¬ 
ation  shall  only  be  in  force,  wdien 
the  troops  of  his  imperial  majesty 
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shall  have  taken  possession  of  the 
countries  ceded  by  the  said  arti¬ 
cles. 

V.  The  French  republic  will 
employ  its  influence,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  shall  receive  the 
archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  and 
that  part  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
which  lies  between  the  archbishop¬ 
ric  of  Saltzburg,  the  river  Inn, 
Salza,  and  Tyrol ;  including  the 
town  of  Wasserburg,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Inn,  with  an  aron- 
dissement  of  3000  toises. 

VI.  His  imperial  majesty,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
the  empire,  will  give  up  to  the 
French  republic  the  sovereignty 
and  possession  of  the  Frickthal, 
and  all  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Zur- 
gach  and  Basle,  provided  his 
majesty,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
said  peace,  receives  a  proportionate 
indemnification.  The  French  re¬ 
public,  in  consequence  of  parti¬ 
cular  arrangements  to  be  made, 
shall  unite  the  above  mentioned 
territory  with  the  Helvetic  re¬ 
public,  without  farther  interference 
on  the  part  of  his  imperial  majesty 
or  the  empire. 

VII.  The  two  contracting  pow¬ 
ers  agree,  that  when,  in  the  en¬ 
suing  peace  with  the  German 
empire,  the  French  republic  shall 
make  an  acquisition  in  Germany, 
his  imperial  majesty  shall  receive 
an  equivalent ;  and  if  his  imperial 
majesty  shall  make  such  an  acqui¬ 
sition,  the  French  republic  shall, 
in  like  manner,  receive  an  equi¬ 
valent. 

VIII.  The  prince  of  Nassau 
Dietz,  late  stadtholder  of  Holland, 
shall  receive  a  territorial  indem¬ 
nification  ;  but  neither  in  the 


vicinity  of  the  Austrian  posses¬ 
sions,  nor  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Batavian  republic. 

IX.  The  French  republic  makes 
no  difficulty  to  restore  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  his  possessions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  No  new 
acquisition  shall,  however,  be 
proposed  for  the  king  of  Prussia. 
This  the  two  contracting  powders 
mutually  guarantee. 

X.  Should  the  king  of  Prussia 
be  willing  to  cede  to  the  French 
and  Batavian  republics  some  small 
parts  of  his  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  as  Sevenger, 
and  other  possessions  towards  the 
Yssel,  his  imperial  majesty  will 
use  his  influence  that  such  cessions 
will  be  accepted  and  made  valid 
by  the  empire. 

XI.  His  imperial  majesty  will 
not  object  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  imperial  fiefs  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  French  republic, 
in  favour  of  the  Ligurian  republic. 
His  imperial  majesty  will  use  his 
influence,  together  with  the  French 
republic,  that  the  German  empire 
w  ill  renounce  all  feudal  sovereignty 
over  the  countries  which  make  a 
part  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
republics ;  as  also  the  imperial 
fiefs,  such  as  Laniguiana,  and  those 
which  lie  between  Tuscany  and 
the  states  of  Parma,  the  Ligurian 
and  Lucchese  republics,  and  the 
late  territory  of  Modena,  which 
fiefs  make  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic. 

XII.  His  imperial  majesty  and 
the  French  republic  will,  in  con¬ 
cert,  employ  their  influence,  in 
the  course  of  concluding  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  that  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  empire,  wrho  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  treaty  of  peace,  or  in  con* 
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sequence  of  the  treaty  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  empire,  shall 
suffer  any  loss  in  territory  or  rights 
(particularly  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  elector 
palatine  of  Bavaria,  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg  and  Teck,  the  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Deux 
Fonts,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  Darmstadt,  the  pr:nces 
of  Nassau  Saarbruck,  Salm,  Co¬ 
burg,  Lowenstein,  Westheim,  and 
Wied-Runckel,  and  the  Count  de 
Leyn),  shall  receive  proportion* 
able  indemnifications  in  Germany, 
which  shall  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  French  re¬ 
public. 

XIII.  The  troops  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  twenty  days  after  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaties, 
shall  evacuate  the  towns  and  for¬ 
tresses  of  Mentz,  Ehrenbreitstein, 
Philipsburgh,  Manheim,  Kunig- 
stein,  Ulm,  and  Ingulstadt,  as 
also  the  whole  territory  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  German  empire,  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  hereditary  states. 

XIV.  The  present  secret  articles 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  they 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
public  treaty  of  peace  this  day 
signed,  and  shall  in  like  manner 
be  ratified  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  two  contracting  powers  ;  which 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
due  form  at  Rastadt. 

Done  and  signed  at  Campo  For- 
mio,  the  17th  of  October, 

1 797,  16th  of Vendemaire,  in 
the  6th  year  of  the  French 
republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
(Signed) 

Buonaparte. 

Marquis  de  Gallo. 

Louis,  Count  Cobenzel. 

VOL.  XL. 


Count  Meerfeldt,  maj.  gen. 
Count  Degelmann. 


Declaration  of  the  Sovereign  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Berne,  on  the  3l$t  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1798. 

We  being  assembled  this  day, 
upon  oath,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  have  personally 
bound  ourselves  by  a  solemn  oath, 
and  have  firmly  resolved  to  de¬ 
fend  the  country  at  the  price  of 
our  property  and  our  blood,  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  with  all  our 
power,  against  any  enemy  what¬ 
ever,  and  to  employ  to  that  end  all 
the  means  dependant  upon  us,  in 
concert  with  our  dear  and  faithful 
burghers. 


The  Deputies  of  the  Bernese  People 
to  their  Fellow -citizens. 

When,  some  days  ago,  we  were 
called  by  your  meetings  to  sit  in 
the  midst  of  the  government,  you 
jiistly  hoped  that  great  advantages 
would  result  from  it,  and  that  the 
closer  union  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  would  be  the  true  means  of 
protecting  us  successfully  against 
the  dangers  that  were  every  mo¬ 
ment  increasing,  and  more  and 
more  threatening  our  country. 
Y our  hope  will  not  be  disappointed, 
dear  fellow-citizens ;  and  though 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  for  us  to  remove 
your  fears  upon  the  arrangements 
without,  we  have,  nevertheless, 
taken  a  great  step  towards  the  tri¬ 
umph  which  we  should  desire  ;  that 
is,  by  havin  g-  increased  our  strength, 
*  X 
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by  a  union  most  wise  and  most 
necessary.  As  a  thousand  little 
streams,  running  by  themselves, 
and  which  by  a  happy  inclination, 
fall  into  one  channel,  from  a 
powerful  and  majestic  river,  so 
are  we  going  to  become  a  striking 
and  formidable  mass,  whose  cou¬ 
rage,  and  assurance  of  a  good 
cause,  cannot  fail  to  obtain  success. 

Man  is  designed  to  improve  his 
state ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  attached  to  his  nature.  All 
the  human  dispositions  should 
make  a  progress  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances; — but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  the  union  of  men 
under  laws  and  government,  which 
we  call  the  state.  The  edifice  of 
our  constitution,  existing  for  ages 
— its  very  antiquity  would  be  a 
respectable  testimony  in  its  favour, 
even  if  we  had  not  a  still  more 
perfect  proof  in  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  which  the  nation  has  en¬ 
joyed,  to  the  present  time,  under 
its  influence.  However,  as  no¬ 
thing,  which  is  the  work  of  man, 
can  be  perfect,  our  government, 
perhaps,  has  need  of  some  reforms ; 
and  the  fathers  of  the  country 
have  been  long  occupied  in  the 
means  of  effecting  them,  without 
shocks,  and  without  agitations ; 
for,  nothing  is  more  dangerous, 
than  to  touch,  though  ever  so 
slightly,  the  constitutional  laws  of 
a  state.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  the  present  moment  was  not 
proper  for  this  great  work,  and 
surely  it  might  have  produced 
much  more  valuable  advantages, 
had  it  been  possible  to  delay  it 
till  happier  times.  Nevertheless, 
confess  it,  dear  fellow-citizens,  a 
strong  desire  of  innovation  has 
appeared  on  your  part.  This  wish 
was  that  of  a  small  number,  it  is 


true ;  but  it  was  imprudent,  if  it 
came  from  yourselves ;  it  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  that  noble  pride 
which  ought  to  animate  a  free 
people,  if  it  was  the  result  of  a 
foreign  impulse. 

It  was  to  satisfy  your  views  that, 
as  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  places 
in  the  assembly  of  the  government, 
alterations  were  proposed  to  us 
which  appeared  useful  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  of  the  country,  and  suit¬ 
able  to  circumstances.  We  have 
supported  those  propositions  with 
firmness,  as  you  entrusted  to  us 
the  care  of  co-operating  as  we 
should  judge  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  constitution 
was  not  exempt  from  abuses,  which 
human  weakness  renders  almost 
inseparable  from  governments,  how 
many  have  already  disappeared, 
through  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  administration  ?  Did  we  not 
possess  in  the  fullest  extent  we 
could  have,  the  security  of  persons 
and  property,  the  two  most  pre¬ 
cious  advantages  of  civil  society  ? 
Can  the  administration  be  accused 
of  a  single  deviation  from  justice? 
Can  the  members  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  be  reproached  with  the  least 
inclination  that  could  look  like 
corruption  ?  Could  the  treasures 
of  the  state  be  administered  writh 
stricter  responsibility,  with  greater 
economy  ?  And  if  the  fertility  of  a 
parched  and  rocky  soil,  if  the 
prosperity  of  a  loyal  nation,  that 
has  preserved  the  ancient  purity 
of  its  manners,  be  the  most  certain 
proofs  of  the  goodness  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  not  yourselves  who 
render  this  glorious  testimony  to 
the  supreme  power?  Woe  be  to 
you,  if  ever  you  can  forget  it ! 

And,  furthermore,  the  rights, 
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which  in  future  you  will  enjoy, 
have  not  been  demanded,  but  freely 
granted  :  for  the  wish  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  not  yet  appeared  among 
you.  It  remains  for  you,  dear 
fellow-citizens,  to  render  your¬ 
selves  worthy  of  these  blessings. 
If  liberty  be  the  greatest  blessing 
to  the  people,  the  basis  which  se¬ 
cures  it  ought  to  be  so  much  the 
more  sacred ;  there  is  nothing 
great  or  sublime,  which  may  not 
be  yet  effected  under  its  auspices  ; 
but  a  good  constitution  can  only 
be  the  effect  of  profound  discern¬ 
ment,  and  the  result  of  tranquil 
labour,  directed  by  wisdom  and 
experience.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  hurried  by  the  heat  of  the 
passions,  it  is  stiffed  in  its  birth. 
The  elevation  of  such  an  edifice  is 
the  work  of  time,  by  which  alone 
every  thing  is  matured.  To  begin 
by  demolishing  what  gives  us  a 
sure  shelter,  would  be  to  expose 
oufsclves  naked  to  the  violence  of 
a  tempest.  When  a  lowering 
storm  gathers  on  the  horizon,  the 
pilot,  who  has  a  sense  of  his  duty, 
stands  more  stoutly  at  the  helm, 
but  still  keeps  his  sails  spread, 
the  sooner  to  bring  his  ship  to 
anchor. 

The  welfare  of  your  country, 
dear  brothers,  your  own,  and  that 
of  your  children,  is  in  your  hands. 
Your  wishes  are  now  satisfied.  All 
that  could  be  granted,  consistently 
with  the  general  good,  has  been 
granted.  Whoever  at  this  time, 
should  dare  to  require  more,  could 
only  do  so  from  selfish  views, 
and  not  for  his  country;  his  object 
could  only  be  to  destroy,  not  to 
preserve  it.  We  have  but  a  choice 
between  two  things  ;  either  an 
intire  obedience  to  the  law  and 
supreme  power,  which  alone  can 
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save  our  threatened  state;  or, 
the  overflow  of  all  the  wild  and 
ungovernable  passions,  the  ruin 
of  a  flourishing  country,  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  public  prosperity,  the 
havoc  occasioned  by  the  corruption 
of  morals  ;  in  short,  a  view  of  the 
most  frighful  disasters  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  for  us  and  our  genera¬ 
tion.  Who  should  dare  to  doubt 
our  resolution  ?  Yes,  dear  fellow- 
citizens  !  you  have  honoured  us 
with  your  confidence  ;  you  have 
imposed  upon  us  the  task,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grateful  to  our  hearts, 
of  supporting  your  dearest  rights 
and  interests.  It  is  for  you,  then, 
it  is  in  your  name,  it  is  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  we 
swear  to  save  the  country ;  and 
you  cannot  bely  us. 

If  this  act  of  union,  which  we 
this  day  announce  to  you,  were  not 
enough  to  disarm  all  our  enemies, 
and  annihilate  their  designs ;  if 
there  be  one  yet  remaining,  who 
would  impose  laws  upon  us,  violate 
the  sanctuary  of  our  liberty,  and, 
in  fine,  render  useless  the  wise  re¬ 
forms  we  have  been  making  in 
our  constitution  ;  then  the  country 
will  summon  her  children ;  they 
will  assemble,  they  will  press 
round  her ;  and  if  you  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  forced 
to  fight,  the  thorough  knowledge 
you  have  of  your  cause  will  support 
your  courage,  while  it  ensures 
you  success.  The  solemn  assu¬ 
rance  of  your  rights  will  be  the 
standard  round  which  you  will 
form  an  impenetrable  wall ;  it  will 
be  the  banner  you  will  carry  against 
a  powerful  enemy,  who  thence¬ 
forth  will  no  longer  be  to  be  feared 
by  you  :  we  will  place  ourselves 
beside  you,  and  in  the  first  ranks ; 
it  will  wave,  bleeding  in  the  air, 
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but  we  will  never  desert  it ;  we 
will  bring  it  back  with  us,  or  ne¬ 
ver  more  return  ourselves  ;  and, 
if  pushed  to  extremity,  we  are  re¬ 
solved  to  die,  but  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  recall  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  posterity  the  glorious 
name  of  our  ancestors.  We  will 
bury  ourselves  under  the  ruins  of 
our  country,  rather  than  bow  our 
heads  under  an  ignominious  yoke. 
We  may  cease  to  be,  but  our  ho¬ 
nour  must  never  be  annihilated. 

Berne ,  Feb.  5th ,  1798. 


Proclamation  of  the  General-in- 
chief  of  the  French  Army  in  Hel¬ 
vetia ,  to  the  Helvetic  Nation. 

Head  Quarters  at  Berne , 
July  8. 

Brave  Helvetians, 

One  of  the  most  perfidious 
means  which  the  enemies  of  our 
regeneration  have  employed  to 
shut  your  hearts  against  confi¬ 
dence  in  us,  and  to  spread  around 
suspicion  and  anxiety,  is  to  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  French  republic  the 
design  of  uniting  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetic  republic  to  that  of 
the  French  republic.  Cowardly 
wretches  !  Finding  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  resist  those  victorious  arms 
which  broke  asunder  the  chains  of 
the  patriots,  and  delivered  the 
victims  of  oligarchy,  they  wished 
at  least  to  avenge  their  disgrace, 
by  exciting  hatred  and  disgust 
against  a  government  which  fos¬ 
tered  among  you  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  order  of  things  to 
which  itself  owes  its  force  and  its 
lustre :  against  an  army  which 
overwhelmed  anarchy  and  fanati¬ 
cism  by  turns,  which,  but  for  its 
valour,  would  have  converted 
Switzerland  into  one  vast  tomb. 


Brave  Helvetians  !  to  you,  who 
have  recovered  those  rights  of 
which  a  free  constitution  will  se¬ 
cure  the  enjoyment ;  to  you,  who 
do  not  confound  the  transient 
crisis  of  a  revolution  with  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  must  succeed  to  it ;  to 
you  it  will,  doubtless,  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  this  new  stratagem  of 
your  enemies  to  insure  its  defeat, 
and  to  turn  its  effect  against  its 
authors  themselves. 

Is  not  France  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  potverful ;  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive?  Has  she  added  to  her 
territory  Holland,  and  the  fine 
countries  of  Italy,  which  "were 
conquered  by  the  force  of  her 
arms  ?  Are  not  the  Batavian,  Cis¬ 
alpine,  Ligurian,  and  Roman  Re¬ 
publics,  monuments  of  her  respect 
for  the  independence  of  nations 
and  the  sovereignty  of  every  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Have  not  yourselves  received 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  it  ? 

No  !  Switzerland  is  not  destined 
to  augment  the  number  of  our  de¬ 
partments.  The  country  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  is  worthy  of  ranking 
among  free  states  and  representa¬ 
tive  governments ;  she  will  ac¬ 
complish  that  splendid  destiny,  and 
she  will  find  in  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  a  faithful  ally  and  sincere  friend, 
always  ready  to  protect  her  against 
all  her  enemies. 

(Signed) 

SciiAUENEOURGH. 


Felix  Desportes,  Commissary  of 
the  Government ,  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Directory. 

Geneva,  27  Germinal , 
( April  16  J. 

Geneva  is  nowr  happy  ;  its  union 
with  the  French  republic  has  been 
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unanimously  proclaimed  by  the 
extraordinary  commission,  after 
the  sovereign  council  which  had 
been  held  in  the  morning.  A  so¬ 
lemn  deputation,  preceded  by  a 
crowd  of  citizens,  who  made  the 
air  resound  with  cries  of  “  Live 
the  great  nation  !  Live  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Directory  !”  came  to  announce 
this  resolution  to  me.  I  accepted, 
in  your  names,  the  wishes  of  the 
Genevese  people.  The  most  cri¬ 
minal  and  unparalleled  intrigues 
were  made  use  of  to  interrupt  the 
designs  of  the  sovereign  council. 
The  hosts  of  anarchists  wished  to 
destroy  the  hopes  of  the  people, 
they  wished  to  prevent  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  powers  of  the 
commission.  But  the  patriots  of 
Geneva  braved  the  vociferations 
and  poniards  of  their  tyrants,  and 
out  of  3197  voters,  2204  gave 
their  suffrages  for  the  prolonga¬ 
tion,  and  33  votes  were  declared 
null  and  void.  The  commission 
then  could  no  longer  doubt  of  the 
voice  of  the  citizens,  and  hastened 
to  satisfy  their  impatience.  At 
this  moment  that  committee  is 
treating  with  me  in  negociating  a 
treaty  of  union.  After  the  sitting 
pf  the  sovereign  council  under  the 
express  demand  of  the  Genevese, 
I  put  within  their  walls  an  armed 
force  commanded  by  General  Ge¬ 
rard,  and  only  consisting  of  about 
1200  men,  merely  sufficient  to 
suppress  the  fury  of  the  brigands, 
who  threatened  to  destroy  the 
friends  of  the  French.  The  half 
of  this  force  returns  this  morning 
to  its  cantonments  at  Carrange  and 
Ferney,  the  remaining  part  rest 
in  barracks  at  Geneva.  Such  is 
the  wish  of  the  Genevese  people, 
and  it  is  the  promise  of  my  keep¬ 
ing  amongst  them  the  conquerors 


of  the  Rhine,  that  the  friends  of 
France  have  mounted  the  tri-co¬ 
loured  cockade.  I  will  not  speak 
to  you,  citizen  directors,  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  brave 
defenders  were  received  by  their 
new  fellow-citizens ;  all  their  wants 
were  anticipated  ;  there  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  emulation  to  afford  them 
every  species  of  accommodation  ; 
nothing  was  heard  on  any  side  but 
songs  which  sounded  the  praises 
of  the  French  heroes  !  every  heart 
seemed  to  be  united  in  the  bonds 
of  fraternity !  So  flattering  a  re¬ 
ception,  so  real  an  attachment, 
should  prove  to  you,  citizen  di¬ 
rectors,  .  how  much  the  twig  of 
Geneva  figures  in  the  fasces  of  the 
great  republic. 


Decree  of  the  Legislative  Body 
Helvetia » 

Avail)  20 th  Sept.  1798, 

The  legislative  councils,  consi¬ 
dering  that  the  legislators  of  the 
republic  have  sacred  duties  to  fulfil, 
after  the  sad  events  in  which  they 
have  seen  on  one  side  a  portion  of 
the  children  of  Helvetia  misled  by 
fanatical  priests,  and  deceived  by 
foreign  and  perfidious  emissaries, 
rise  against  the  mother- country, 
abjure  the  constitution,  which  they 
had  accepted,  and  arm  against 
their  brethren  ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  magistrates.,  equally  cou¬ 
rageous  and  wise,  repressing  re¬ 
volt  by  the  sole  force  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  that  is  to  say,,  by  the  zeal  of 
the  good  citizens  who  are  animated 
by  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  union  ;  that  they  have  seen 
too  the  brave  French  army  lavish¬ 
ing  their  blood  in  the  support  o£ 
their  allies,  and  gaining  a  victory. 
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afflicting  without  doubt,  because 
obtained  over  our  misled  brethren ; 
but  glorious  and  salutary,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  overwhelms  fanaticism, 
and  establishes  the  republic  upon 
bases  not  to  be  shaken  :  consider¬ 
ing  that  as  faithful  organs  of  the 
Helvetic  people,  the  representa¬ 
tives  ought  to  express  the  senti¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  belongs  to  them 
to  decree  in  their  name  to  the  va¬ 
liant  defenders  of  the  country  the 
sole  recompence  worthy  of  them, 
the  expression  of  the  gratitude  of 
a  free  people  ;  to  the  rebels,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  infamous  authors 
of  this  parricidal  plot,  the  penalty 
due  to  their  crimes  ;  finally,  to  the 
unfortunate  who  have  suffered  the 
destructive  scourge  of  war,  the 
succours  which  they  may  expect 
from  a  mother-country  : — the  le¬ 
gislative  councils  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  message  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  17th  September, 
decree,  after  having  declared  ur¬ 
gency  : 

1.  The  legislative  body  declare 
solemnly,  that  the  French  army 
and  the  citizen  General  Schauen- 
bourg  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Helvetic  republic. 

2.  Honourable  mention  shall  be 
made  in  the  register  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  conduct  of  Citizen  Bolt,  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  canton  of  Sentis,  of 
the  communes  of  the  cantons 
that  have  risen  for  the  cause  of  li¬ 
berty  ;  of  Citizen  Hoes,  prefect  of 
the  canton  of  Linth  ;  of  the  pre¬ 
fects  of  Lucerne  and  Wadstatten  ; 
of  the  sub-prefects  ;  of  the  com¬ 
munes  and  citizens  of  Helvetia 
who  have  signalized  themselves  for 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  and 
the  constitution. 

3.  The  rebels,  and  principally 


the  authors  and  accomplices  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  country, shal  \ 
be  prosecuted  criminally,  and  tried 
according  to  the  constitution,  ar¬ 
ticles  93  and  94. 

4.  The  orphans  left  by  the  pa¬ 
triots  who  perished  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  shall  be  brought  up  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  republic. 

Finally,  there  shall  bo  made, 
throughout  Helvetia,  a  voluntary 
collection  in  favour  of  the  persons 
burnt  out  in  the  district  of  Stantz, 
and  of  those  in  the  adjacent  parts 
who  may  have  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  those  events  :  the  amount 
of  the  collection  shall  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  directory,  who  shall 
distribute  it. 


Treaty  of  Peace,  and  of  Alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  concluded 
between  the  French  and  Helvetic 
Republics, 

The  French  and  Helvetic  re¬ 
publics  being  equally  desirous  to 
make  the  most  perfect  peace  and 
the  strictest  friendship  succeed  to  a 
war  which  an  oligarchy  had  pro¬ 
voked,  and  which,  for  a  time,  had 
caused  a  division  between  the  two 
nations,  have  resolved  to  unite 
themselves  together  by  an  alliance 
grounded  on  the  real  interests  of 
the  two  countries :  the  respective 
governments  have  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
directory,  citizen  C.  M.  Talley¬ 
rand,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
directory  of  the  Helvetic  republic, 
Citizens  P.  J.  Zeltner  and  Ame- 
dee  Jenner,  who,  after  a  mutual 
exchange  of  their  full  powers, 
agreed  to  the  following  articles  : 

I.  There  shall  be,  for  a  perpe- 
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tuity,  peace,  friendship,  and  good 
understanding  between  the  French 
and  Helvetic  republics. 

II.  There  exists,  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  between  the  two  re¬ 
publics,  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive.  The  general  result  of 
this  alliance  is,  that  each  of  the 
republics  may,  in  case  of  war, 
claim  the  co-operation  of  its  ally. 
The  power  claiming  this  co-ope¬ 
ration  shall  then  specify  against 
whom  the  co-operation  is  required, 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  spe¬ 
cial  requisition,  the  power  called 
upon  enters  into  war  against  the 
power  or  powers  designated  ;  but 
it  remains  in  a  state  of  neutrality 
with  respect  to  such  powers  as 
may  be  at  war  with  the  claiming 
power,  and  whom  it  may  not  have 
particularly  designated.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  effect  of  the 
requisition,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  republic  shall  never  be  to 
send  the  Swiss  troops  beyond  the 
sea.  The  troops  called  for  shall 
be  paid  and  maintained  by  the 
power  calling  for  them ;  and  in 
case  of  such  requisition,  neither 
of  the  two  republics  shall  sepa¬ 
rately  conclude  any  treaty  of  armis¬ 
tice  or  of  peace.  The  particular 
effects  of  the  alliance,  when  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  a  requisition  shall  take 
place,  the  nature  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  succours  to  be  mutually 
afforded,  shall  be  amicably  deter¬ 
mined  by  special  conventions, 
grounded  on  the  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  this  article. 

III.  The  French  republic  ac¬ 
cordingly  guarantees  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  republic  its  independence  and 
the  unity  of  its  government ;  and, 
in  case  the  oligarchy  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  overturn  the  present  Hel¬ 
vetic  constitution,  the  French  re¬ 


public  binds  itself  to  grant  to  the 
Flelvetic  republic,  upon  its  requi¬ 
sition,  such  succours  as  it  may 
stand  in  need  of,  in  order  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  such  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  attack  as  may  be  made  against 
it.  It  promises  its  good  offices  to 
the  Flelvetic  republic  that  may  in¬ 
sure  it  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
rights  with  regard  to  other  pow¬ 
ers,  and,  in  order  to  furnish  it 
with  the  means  of  speedily  re-es¬ 
tablishing  its  military  strength, 
on  the  most  important  footing,  the 
French  republic  consents  to  re¬ 
store  the  artillery  that  has  been 
taken  from  it  during  the  present 
war,  and  which  may  be  still  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  moment  of  signing 
the  present  treaty,  provided  the 
Helvetic  republic  will  send  for 
such  pieces  of  artillery,  and  carry 
them  back  into  its  own  territory. 

IV.  The  frontiers  between 
France  and  Helvetia  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  particular  conven¬ 
tion,  the  basis  of  which  shall  be, 
that  every  thing  which  formed 
part  of  the  ci-devant  bishopric  of 
Basil,  and  the  principality  of  Po- 
rentruy,  shall  remain  definitively 
united  under  the  French  territory, 
as  well  as  the  intersection  of  the 
Swiss  territory  comprehended  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
and  Mont  Terrible;  with  reser¬ 
vation  of  the  counter-cessions  and 
exchanges,  which  may  be  judged 
indispensable  for  rendering  these 
frontiers  perfectly  straight  from 
Basil  to  Geneva,  and  which  shall 
not  affect  the  unions  which  have 
already  been  definitively  made  to 
the  French  territory. 

V.  In  order  to  secure  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  with  the  south  of  Germany  and 
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Italy,  there  shall  be  granted  to 
the  said  republic  the  free  and  per¬ 
petual  use  of  two  commercial  and 
military  roads,  the  first  of  which 
shall  pass  the  north  of  Helvetia 
up  the  Rhine,  along  the  west  and 
southern  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Constance  ;  the  second,  beginning 
at  Geneva,  and  traversing  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mont-Blanc,  shall 
go  through  the  Valais,  running 
into  the  territory  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic  by  a  course  to  be  fixed  ; 
and  it  is  determined  that  each 
state  shall,  within  its  own  terri¬ 
tories,  execute  the  works  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  construction  of  these 
two  roads, 

VI.  It  is  likewise  stipulated, 
that,  in  order  to  give  to  the  internal 
navigation  of  the  two  republics 
all  the  beneficial  improvements  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  each  of 
them  respectively  shall,  within  its 
own  territories,  execute  the  works 
of  art  which  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  communi¬ 
cation.  by  water  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  and  from 
Geneva  to  that  part  of  the  Rhone 
which  is  navigable. 

VII.  The  Trench  republic  binds 
itself  to  furnish  to  the  Helvetic  re¬ 
public  all  the  salt  which  it  may 
stand  in  need  of,  from  the  salt-pits 
of  La  Meurthe,  of  Jura,  and  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  prices  of  the 
said  salt,  the  expences  of  car¬ 
riage,  the  places  and  the  periods 
of  delivery,  shall  be  regulated  at 
least  every  ten  years  between  citi¬ 
zens  charged  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  with  the  preparing  of 
the  salt,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Helvetic  government,  without  ever 
permitting  the  price  of  the  said 
salt  to  exceed  that  paid  by  the 
French  citizens,  and  without  the 


subjects  of  the  Helvetic  govern¬ 
ment  being  ever  subjected  to  pay¬ 
ing  the  taxes  which  in  France  may 
be  laid  upon  that  commodity. 

VIII.  According  to  the  latter 
article,  the  Helvetic  republic  ex¬ 
pressly  renounces  all  the  draw¬ 
backs  on  salt  which  it  might  be 
entitled  to  claim  in  virtue  of  an¬ 
cient  treaties  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  cantons ; 
and  it  binds  itself  to  take  annually, 
from  tbe  salt-pits,  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quin¬ 
tals  of  salt. 

IX.  The  citizens  of  the  French 
republic  may  go  and  come  to  Hel¬ 
vetia  furnished  with  regular  pass¬ 
ports  ;  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  all  manner  of  establishments 
there,  to  exercise  every  kind  of 
industry  which  the  law  permits 
and  protects  ;  their  persons  and 
property  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  country. 
The  citizens  of  the  Helvetic  re¬ 
public  shall  enjoy  in  France,  and 
in  all  the  dominions  of  the  French 
republic,  the  same  rights  on  the 
same  conditions. 

X.  In  all  litigated  points  re¬ 
specting  individuals,  which  can¬ 
not  be  settled  by  reference,  or  by 
the  decision  of  the  courts,  tbe 
plaintiff  shall  be  obliged  to  follow 
up  his  action  before  the  natural 
judges  of  the  defendant :  unless 
the  parties  be  present  on  tbe  very 
spot  where  the  bargain  bad  been 
contracted,  or  have  agreed  upon 
the  choice  of  the  judges  to  whose 
decision  they  would  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute.  In  litigated  points, 
having  for  object  landed  property, 
the  suit  shall  be  carried  on  before 
a  tribunal  or  a  magistrate  of  that 
place,  where  the  property  is  si¬ 
tuated.  I  he  litigations  that  may 
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arise  between  the  heirs  of  a  French¬ 
man  who  dies  in  Switzerland,  with 
regard  to  his  succession,  shall  be 
transferred  before  the  judge  of 
the  residence  which  the  French¬ 
man  possessed  in  France  :  and  the 
same  shall  be  observed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  succession  of  a  Swiss 
who  may  die  in  France. 

XI.  The  definitive  judgment  in 
civil  causes,  that  are  regarded  as 
settled  points,  and  that  have  been 
pronounced  by  French  tribunals, 
shall  be  executed  in  Switzerland, 
and  vice  versa ,  after  they  shall 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  re¬ 
spective  ministers. 

XII.  In  case  of  the  failure  or 
bankruptcy  of  a  Frenchman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  property  in  France,  if 
there  are  Swiss  creditors  and 
French  creditors,  the  Swiss  cre¬ 
ditors,  who  shall  have  conformed 
to  the  French  laws  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  their  hypothetic,  shall  be 
paid,  according  to  the  order  of 
their  hypothetic,  on  the  footing 
of  French  creditors  :  and  vice  versa , 
if  Swiss,  possessing  property  in  the 
Helvetic  republic,  shall  have  both 
French  and  Swiss  creditors,  the 
French  creditors,  who  shall  have 
employed  the  requisite  formalities 
to  secure  an  hypothetic,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  shall  be  arranged  with 
Swiss  creditors,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  hypothetic.  With 
regard  to  simple  creditors  they 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  without  respect  to  which  of  the 
two  countries  they  belong. 

XIII.  In  all  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  for  heinous  offences,  insti¬ 
tuted  either  before  Swiss  or  French 
courts,  witnesses  shall  be  mutually 
bound  to  attend  from  either  coun¬ 
try  in  person,  under  the  penalties 
to  be  fixed  by  the  two  countries. 
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The  necessary  passports  shall,  in 
this  case,  be  granted  by  the  go-* 
vernment  of  the  party  requiring,, 
according  to  distance,  &c. 

XIV.  The  two  republics  shall 
mutually  engage  to  grant  no  asy¬ 
lum  to  the  emigrants  or  persons 
banished  from  the  other.  They 
likewise  bind  themselves,  to  exile, 
on  the  first  requisition,  the  per¬ 
sons  of  either  nation  who  shall 
j  udieially  have  been  declared  guilty 
of  conspiracy  against  the  inter¬ 
est  or  external  security  of  the 
state,  of  murder,  poisoning,  fire- 
raising,  forgery,  violence,  theft 
and  robbery,  or  persons  accused 
of  these  crimes  ;  and  the  property 
stolen  in  either  country,  and  taken 
to  the  other,  shall  be  restored. 

XV.  There  shall  immediately 
be  concluded  between  the  two  re¬ 
publics,  a  treaty  of  commerce 
founded  upon  the  most  complete 
reciprocity  of  advantage.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  subjects  of  both 
nations  shall  be  treated  upon  the 
footing  of  those  of  the  most  fa¬ 
voured  nations. 

Concluded  and  signed  at  Paris, 
2d  Fructidor  (August  19), 
of  the  French  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  6  (1798). 

(Signed)  Ch.  M.  Talleyrand. 
P.  J.  Zeltner. 

H.  A.  Jenner. 


Proclamation  of  A.  J,  H.  Mallar - 
tie,  General-in-Chief,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Isle  of  France , 
and  of  the  Re-union,  and  Com¬ 
mandant-General  of  the  French 
Establishments  to  the  East  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Citizens, 

Knowing,  for  many  years,  your 
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zeal  and  attachment  for  the  inte¬ 
rest  and  glory  of  our  republic,  we 
are  very  impatient,  and  consider 
it  a  duty  to  make  known  to  you 
the  propositions  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  by 
two  ambassadors  which  he  had 
sent  to  us.  This  prince  has  writ¬ 
ten  particular  letters  to  the  colonial 
assembly,  and  to  all  the  generals 
employed  in  that  government : 
he  has  likewise  addressed  to  us  a 
packet  for  the  executive  directory. 

First,  He  demands  to  make  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  French,  proposing  to 
maintain,  at  his  charge,  as  long 
as  the  war  shall  continue  in  India, 
the  troops  they  can  send  him. 

Second,  He  promises  to  furnish 
every  necessary  for  that  war,  ex¬ 
cept  wine  and  brandy,  of  which 
he  finds  himself  absolutely  desti¬ 
tute. 

Third,  That  all  preparations 
are  made  ready  to  receive  the 
succours  which  they  shall  give  to 
him ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  the  chiefs  and  officers  shall 
find  every  thing  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  war  that  Europeans  are  little 
accustomed  to. 

Fourth,  Finally,  he  only  waits 
the  moment  when  the  French  shall 
come  to  his  aid,  to  declare  war 
against  the  English,  ardently  wish¬ 
ing  to  drive  them  from  India. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  the  107th  and 
108th  regiments,  and  de  la  garde 
soldee  du  port  de  la  Fraternite,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  we  have 
sent  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  we  in¬ 
vite  the  citizens  voluntarily  to  em¬ 
body  themselves  in  their  respective 
municipalities,  to  serve  under  the 
colours  of  Tippoo.  This  prince 
desires  also  to  have  the  citizens  of 


colour,  freemen ;  and  we  invite 
all  those  who  wish  to  serve  under 
his  banners  to  enrol  themselves. 

We  can  assure  all  the  citizens 
who  wish  to  enrol  themselves,  that 
Tippoo  will  make  advantageous 
treaties,  which  will  continue  with 
his  ambassadors  who  may  engage 
for  themselves,  besides  in  the  name 
of  their  sovereign,  in  such  way, 
that  the  French,  who  shall  have 
taken  part  in  his  armies,  shall  not 
be  retained  when  they  wish  to 
return  back  to  their  country. 

Done  this  10th  Fluvoise  (29th 
Jan.),  the  sixth  year  of  the  French 
republic. 

(Signed)  Mallartie. 


Message  from  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tory  to  the  Council  of  Elders  of 
the  2<ith  May . 

Citizens  Representatives, 
England  has  hazarded  a  new 
expedition,  which  has  ended  only 
in  its  disgrace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19  th  of 
May,  an  English  fleet  appeared 
before  Ostend,  and  bombarded 
that  city  violently.  Protected  by 
the  fire  of  the  fleet,  their  boats 
disembarked  4000  men,  who  took 
possession  of  the  shore,  threw  up 
batteries  there,  and  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  sluices  of  the  Sas  de 
Sleyken,  and  the  gates  of  Ostend. 
The  enemy  summoned  the  place 
to  surrender  within  half  an  hour. 
The  garrison  consisted  only  of  80 
men.  “  You  shall  never  become 
masters  of  the  port  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  me,”  said  the  brave 
commander,  Muscar,  “  until  my 
garrison  and  I  shall  be  buried  in 
the  ruins.”  Republicans  are  un¬ 
able  to  confine  themselves  to  de- 
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fensive  operations.  On  the  20th, 
at  break  of  day,  800  men  only  of 
the  46th  and  94th  demi-brigades, 
conducted  by  Keller,  commandant 
of  the  square  of  Bruges,  marched 
to  the  English  column.  They  at¬ 
tacked  with  an  ardour  and  an  in¬ 
trepidity  which  partook  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  prodigy :  the  courage  of 
republicans  always  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  The  entrenchment 
thrown  up  against  them  soon  gave 
way ;  and,  after  two  hours  fight¬ 
ing  the  English,  being  entirely 
routed,  threw  down  their  arms. 
The  bombardment,  which  had  re¬ 
commenced,  ceased;  from  1500 
to  1800  prisoners  were  taken, 
eight  pieces  of  camion,  twm  howit¬ 
zers,  and  a  great  number  of  mus¬ 
kets  of  the  enemy,  remain  in  our 
power.  The  rest  of  the  enemy 
re-embarked  with  precipitation, 
having  lost  a  great  number  of 
men,  who  were  drowned  in  their 
attempting  to  escape. 

The  commandant  of  the  British 
artillery  was  killed  :  one  of  their 
major-generals  had  his  thigh  taken 
off;  another,  together  with  800 
officers,  as  well  superior  as  infe¬ 
rior,  are  prisoners.  In  short,  the 
troops  who  had  been  disembarked 
were,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  prisoners  themselves,  the 
flower  of  the  English  army  :  they 
had  been  selected  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  among  them  were  four 
companies  of  the  guards,  and  the 
whole  regiment  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

You  will  hardly  repress  your 
indignation,  citizen  representa¬ 
tives,  at  learning  that  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  were  seconded  by  trai¬ 
tors  at  Ostend.  The  cries  of 
“  Long  live  King  George !  Brave 
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English !”  were  heard  there  ;  the 
national  cockade  was  insulted,  and 
the  arms  of  the  volunteers  em¬ 
ployed  in  manning  the  batteries, 
for  want  of  artillerymen,  were 
broken  by  some  traitors.  These 
atrocious  acts  shall  not  remain 
unpunished  ;  but  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  the  slow  progress  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals  is  insufficient 
to  the  punishment  of  those  who 
should  be  struck  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  thunderbolt.  You 
will  consider,  citizen  representa¬ 
tives,  of  the  propriety  of  declar¬ 
ing,  by  a  law,  that  the  traitors 
who  by  any  means  give  encou¬ 
ragement,  during  an  attack,  to  the 
enemies  of  the  republic,  shall  be 
tried  by  a  military  commission. 

The  directory  invites  you  to 
take  this  message  into  your  ear¬ 
liest  consideration. 

(Signed) 

Merlin,  president. 


Message  from  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rectory  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred ,  sent  on  the  1st  July , 
1798. 

For  a  long  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Malta  has  shewn  itself 
hostile  to  France.  It  afforded 
protection  to  emigrants,  as  also  to 
the  soldiers  of  Conde’s  army.  Her 
constitution  ought  to  have  obliged 
her  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
but  she  always  acted  in  favour  of 
the  enemies  of  France.  The 
French,  who  were  friends  to  li¬ 
berty,  at  Malta,  were  ill-treated 
and  confined.  In  a  manifesto,  of 
the  10th  of  October,  1798,  the 
grand  master  declared,  that  the 
ports  of  the  island  should  be  shut 
against  French  vessels,  and  that 
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he  should  recognise  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  but  as  a  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  King  without  saying  any  thing 
of  the  republic;  he  declared,  he 
could  not,  nor  would  not,  recog¬ 
nize  it.  On  the  9th  of  June,  of 
the  present  year,  a  request  was 
made,  by  the  French  general,  for 
water,  which  was  refused  by  the 
grand  master,  who  declared  iro¬ 
nically,  that  he  could  admit  but 
two  ships  into  the  port.  Dared 
he  thus  insult  a  French  army, 
commanded  by  Bonaparte?  The 
10th  of  June,  the  French  were  on 
shore  early  in  the  morning,  and 
Malta  was  invested,  and  the  town 
cannonaded  on  all  sides.  The 
besieged  made  a  sally,  in  which 
General  Marmont,  at  the  head  of 
the  19th  brigade,  took  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  order.  On  the  '11th 
the  knights  surrendered  the  town 
and  port,  and  renounced  their 
property  in  the  island  to  the  French 
republic.  We  found,  at  Malta, 
two  vessels,  one  frigate,  four  gal- 
lies,  1200  pieces  of  cannon,  40,000 
muskets,  1,500,000  rounds  of 
powder  and  other  ammunition,  of 
which  the  directory  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  particular  details. 


Order  of  the  Executive  Directory 
of  the  French  Republic,  in  Con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Refusal  of  the 
Council  of  Elders  of  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  Republic ,  on  the  1 5  th 
March ,  1798,  to  accede  to  the 
Treaty  oj  Alliance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  between  the  French  and 
Cisalpine  Republics. 

The  directory,  considering  that 
their  refusal  is  the  effect  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemies  of  the 
two  countries,  and  that  it  gives 


the  French  republic  a  title  to  re¬ 
sume  all  those  rights  which  it  was 
before  willing  to  wave,  has  or¬ 
dered— First,  that  a  contribution 
shall  be  raised,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  maintaining  the  troops 
of  the  French  republic  in  Italy ; 
and,  second,  that  twenty-one  ci¬ 
tizens,  named  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  members  of  the  council 
of  elders  of  the  Cisalpine  repub¬ 
lic,  shall  be  superseded  and  ar¬ 
rested. 


Message  to  the  Council  of  Five 

Hundred,  on  the  2§th  Fructidor 

( September  1 4J 

The  executive  directory  is  de¬ 
sirous  to  inform  you,  that  the 
French  troops  have  entered  Egypt. 
The  French  nation,  the  Ottoman 
Porte  itself,  and  the  oppressed 
people  of  that  fine  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  country,  are  at  last  avenged. 

This  memorable  event  had  been 
long  foreseen,  by  a  small  number 
of  men  to  whom  glorious  and 
useful  ideas  are  familiar ;  but  it 
was  too  much  the  custom  to  rank 
it  among  chimerical  projects.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  French  re¬ 
public  to  realize  this  new  prodigy. 

The  causes  which  prepared  and 
insured  its  success  are  now  to  be 
retraced. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  the 
beys,  with  their  mamelukes,  those 
domineering  slaves  of  Egypt, 
practised  the  most  shameful  vex¬ 
ations  on  the  French,  settled  in 
those  countries  on  the  faith  of  our 
treaties  with  the  Porte.  From 
the  period  of  the  domination  of 
Ali  Bey,  about  1760,  wre  may  par¬ 
ticularly  date  the  excess  of  those 
outrages.  That  audacious  usurper, 
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after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  the  grand  seignor,  by  ignomi- 
niously  expelling  his  pacha,  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  tribute,  and  arro¬ 
gating  the  right  of  making  money 
of  his  own  coin,  insulted  our  con¬ 
suls,  menaced  our  dragomans  with 
the  most  infamous  punishments, 
and  practised  numerous  imposi¬ 
tions  on  our  merchants.  His 
successors,  Krahil  Bey,  and  Mo- 
hamed  Bey,  partly  deserve  similar 
reproaches ;  but  their  vexations 
were  more  moderate.  Mourad 
Bey,  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  who 
reigned  after  them,  surpassed  (the 
first  particularly)  all  their  prede¬ 
cessors  in  extortion  and  plunder. 
Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  these 
oppressors,  the  Ottoman  Porte 
appeared,  in  1786,  to  wish  to  take 
vengeance  upon  them.  With  the 
aid  of  the  forces  commanded  by 
Hassan  Pacha,  she  compelled 
them  to  fly,  and  placed  a  succes¬ 
sor  ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to 
secure  her  authority;  and  these 
two  beys,  in  1791,  at  the  death  of 
Ismael  Bey,  who  had  replaced 
them,  recovered  their  powder  with¬ 
out  obstacle,  and  consequently 
assumed  their  former  domination. 

From  that  mstan-t,  but  particu¬ 
larly  since  France  has  been  con¬ 
stituted  a  republic,  the  French 
have  experienced,  in  Egypt,  vex¬ 
ations  a  thousand  times  more  re¬ 
volting.  It  wras  easy  to  recognise 
the  influence  and  the  fury  of  the 
British  cabinet.  The  extortions 
of  all  sorts  multiplied,  often  with¬ 
out  the  pretext  of  necessity ; — and 
all  remonstrances  were  vain. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  re¬ 
public,  the  consul  wished  to  make 
just  representations  to  Mourad 
Bey,  on  the  subject  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  exactions,  ordered  by 


that  usurper,  from  the  French 
merchants.  The  bey,  far  from 
shewing  a  disposition  to  acquiesce 
in  his  request,  confined  him  in¬ 
stantly  to  his  own  house,  by  an 
armed  force,  till  all  the  produce 
of  that  odious  extortion  had  been 
entirely  paid  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  same 
year,  the  vexations  arose  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  French  settled  at 
Cairo,  desirous  to  put  their  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
fortunes,  out  of  imminent  danger, 
decided  to  remove  their  establish¬ 
ments  to  Alexandria  :  but  Mourad 
Bey  took  offence  at  this  resolu¬ 
tion  :  he  ordered  them  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  their  flight :  such  as  re¬ 
mained  were  treated  as  vile  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  redoubled  his  rage 
against  them  all,  after  he  knew 
one  of  the  fugitives  was  brother 
to  a  member  of  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  against  which  he  vomited 
forth  his  implacable  hatred. 

Thus  his  tyranny  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  French  nation 
found  itself  a  prisoner  in  Egypt. 
The  bey  tormented  every  instant 
with  the  apprehensions  that  some 
attempt  might  be  made  to  escape 
his  vigilance,  dared  to  tell  our 
consul,  that  if  a  single  Frenchman 
should  engage  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  all,  even  the  consul  him¬ 
self,  should  forfeit  their  heads  for 
his  escape.  Such  audacity  and 
madness  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
ceived  :  but  he  soon  perceived 
that  this  excessive  tyranny  would 
not  long  continue  profitable.  He 
returned,  on  the  demand  of  the 
grand  vizir,  not  the  sums  that  had 
been  extorted,  but  their  liberty  to 
the  French;  and  even  as  the  price 
of  that,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
favour,  he  imposed  new  pecuniary 
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sacrifices.  The  French  then  were 
afraid  to  settle,  in  the  third  year, 
at  Alexandria ;  but  there,  as  at 
Rosetta  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
all  subaltern  agents.  These 
agents  of  the  bey,  more  base  and 
felonious  even  than  himself,  vio¬ 
lently  seized  upon  the  French 
merchandises  as  they  arrived  in 
port.  They  fixed  their  own 
prices  on  the  goods,  and  even  set¬ 
tled  the  mode  of  payment.  Should 
they  meet  the  least  resistance,  even 
of  the  most  lawful  kind,  force  was 
immediately  employed  to  repel  it. 
At  Rosetta,  the  gates  of  our  vice- 
consul  were  forced,  his  windows 
broken,  and  even  weapons  raised 
against  him,  because  he  refused  to 
submit  to  a  contribution,  from 
which  even  Mourad  Bey  himself 
had  ordered  the  French  to  be  ex¬ 
empted.  Notwithstanding  this 
order  of  the  bey,  the  consul  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  force.  Finally, 
on  the  10th  of  January  last,  Co¬ 
ram,  a  custom-house  officer  of 
Mourad  Bey,  at  Alexandria,  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  dragomans,  and 
declared  to  them,  that  the  slightest 
violation,  of  what  he  called  the 
rights  of  his  master,  should  be 
punished  with  five  hundred  strokes 
of  the  bastinado,  without  regard 
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to  the  consular  character.  A  few 
days  before,  he  threatened  a  dra¬ 
goman  to  cut  off  his  head,  and 
send  it  to  his  consul. 

Thus  all  the  rights  of  nations 
were  violated  in  the  persons  of 
the  French  with  the  most  audaci¬ 
ous  impudence;  all  our  treaties 
with  the  Porte,  all  our  agreements 
disregarded  by  the  beys,  and  by 
the  meanest  of  their  agent's,  under 
the  pretext,  as  they  say,  of  not 


having  been  parties  to  them  ;  the 
character  of  our  consul  disowned, 
outraged  ;  the  liberty  and  lives  of 
the  French  compromised  every 
moment,  and  their  properties 
given  up  to  pillage.  The  French 
republic  could  not  suffer  much 
longer  those  numerous  aggres¬ 
sions,  evidently  instigated  by  Eng¬ 
land,  to  remain  unpunished.  Its 
patience  has  been  extreme.  The 
audacity  of  its  oppressors  had  at¬ 
tained  its  full  growth.  How, 
then,  was  the  French  government 
to  procure  redress  for  such  com¬ 
plicated  injuries  ?  Several  times, 
through  the  medium  of  its  envoy, 
it  addressed  its  complaints  to  the 
Porte ;  but,  if  we  except  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ofHassan  Pacha,  in  1786, 
who  merely  chastised  two  beys, 
without  making  compensation  for 
the  past,  or  provision  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  every  thing  the  porte  thought 
proper  to  be  done,  was,  to  write 
in  our  favour  some  letters  to  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  who  could  do  no¬ 
thing,  and  to  the  two  beys,  who 
had  power,  but  were  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  grant  nothing,  on  this 
recommendation,  but  a  deceitful 
submission.  And  thus,  in  the 
fourth  year,  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  the  Porte  having  sent  into 
Egypt  an  agent,  accredited  with 
letters  from  the  grand  vizir,  this 
agent  obtained  not  real  reparation, 
not  a  restitution  of  the  immense 
sums  extorted  from  the  French,  but 
some  illusory  stipulations  respect¬ 
ing  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon 
certain  merchandises,  conformable 
to  ancient  treaties  ;  but,  scarcely 
had  he  turned  his  back,  when  Mou¬ 
rad  Bey  gave  orders,  which  were 
punctually  obeyed,  to  .place  the 
duties  on  precisely  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  they  stood  before  his  arrival. 
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1  be  effort  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire  to  protect  the  French,  was, 
therefore,  evidently  without  weight 
or  energy ;  and  how  could  it  be 
expected  to  produce  a  durable 
effect  in  our  favour,  when  the 
Porte  was  reduced  to  that  state  in 
which  it  was  not  able  to  protect 
itself  against  the  beys;  when  it 
felt  itself  obliged  to  suffer  three 
millions  of  Egyptians,  whom  it 
called  its  subjects,  to  become  the 
miserable  victims  of  foreign  ty¬ 
ranny  ;  when  its  pacha  was  treated 
in  Egypt  as  the  basest  of  slaves  ; 
when  the  grand  seignor  was  in¬ 
sensibly  stripped  of  his  rights  ; 
and,  finally,  when  they  no  longer 
paid  the  contributions  reserved  on 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Selim 
the  Second  ?  All  this  proves,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Porte,  in  this  country,  was 
but  an  empty  title ;  and,  after  its 
fruitless  efforts  in  our  favour,  it 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  it  a  degree  of  interest 
for  us,  which  it  is  neither  able, 
nor  dares  to  manifest  for  itself. 
Nothing,  then,  remains  for  us,  but 
to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  and  by 
our  armies  to  make  those  base 
usurpers,  supported  by  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  St.  James’s,  expiate  those 
crimes  which  they  have  committed 
against  us. 

The  French  army  presented  it¬ 
self  the  1st  of  July.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Alexandria,  at  Rosetta, 
and,  on  the  23d  of  July  it  entered 
Cairo.  Thus  these  odious  usurp¬ 
ers  will  no  more  oppress  this  an¬ 
cient  and  fruitful  land,  which  time 
cannot  exhaust ;  which  annually 
recruits  itself  by  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
digy  ;  where  vegetation  is  of 
astonishing  activity,  and  almost 


spontaneous ;  and  where  the  rich¬ 
est  productions  of  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe  may  be  found 
together.  Rut  it  may  be  said,  no 
declaration  of  war  preceded  this 
expedition.  Against  whom  could 
it  have  been  made  ?  Against  the 
Ottoman  Porte?  We  were  far 
from  being  willing  to  attack  this 
ancient  ally  of  France,  and  im¬ 
puting  to  it  an  oppression,  of 
which  it  was  the  first  victim  itself. 
Is  it,  then,  against  the  isolated 
government  of  the  beys?  Such 
an  authority  does  not  exist,  and 
could  not  be  recognised.  When 
we  chastise  robbers,  we  do  not 
declare  war  against  them.  And 
thus,  in  attacking  the  beys,  it  was, 
in  fact,  only  England  we  were 
going  to  combat.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  with  a  superabundance  of 
right,  that  the  French  republic  is 
put  into  a  situation  for  speedily 
obtaining  the  immense  reparations 
due  from  the  usurpers  of  Egypt. 
But  it  did  not  wish  to  conquer  for 
itsel f  alone.  Egypt  was  oppressed 
by  these  rapacious  plunderers. 
The  people  of  Egypt  shall  be 
avenged,  and  the  cultivator  of 
these  fruitful  countries  shall  at 
length  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  la¬ 
bours,  which  has  been  torn  from 
him  with  the  most  stupid  barba¬ 
rity.  The  authority  of  the  Porte 
was  totally  disowned.  It  will  re¬ 
ceive,  from  the  hands  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  French,  the  immense  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  it  has  been  long 
deprived.  Finally,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  world,  Egypt  will  be¬ 
come  the  country,  in  the  whole 
universe,  richest  in  productions, 
the  centre  of  immense  trade,  and, 
above  all,  a  most  formidable  post 
against  the  odious  power  of  the 
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English  in  India,  and  their  usurped 
commerce. 

(Signed)  Treilhard,  president. 
Legarde,  sec.  gen. 


Arr&t'e  of  the  Executive  Directory , 
on  the  8th  Brumaire ,  ( Oct.  29. ) 

The  executive  directory  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  report  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  foreign  relations,  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  squadrons,  privateers, 
and  ships,  both  of  England  and  of 
Russia,  are  in  a  great  measure 
equipped  by  foreigners ;  seeing, 
moreover,  that  this  violation  is  a 
manifest  abuse  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions,  and  that  the  European  pow¬ 
ers  have  taken  no  steps  to  check 
it,  decrees : 

Art.  I.  That  every  person, 
either  native  or  originally  from 
the  countries  in  amity  or  alliance 
with  France,  or  in  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality,  who  is  bearer  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  granted  by  the  enemies  of 
France,  or  who  composes  a  part 
of  the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war, 
or  others  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act  alone, 
be  declared  a  traitor,  and  treated 
as  such,  without  his  being  per¬ 
mitted,  in  any  case  whatever,  to 
plead  that  he  was  compelled  into 
such  service  by  force,  threats,  or 
otherwise. 

Art.  II.  The  executive  directors 
of  the  Batavian,  Ligurian,  Cisal¬ 
pine,  and  Roman  republics,  shall 
be  informed  of  such  threat. 

Art.  III.  The  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  article  shall  be 
notified  to  neutral,  and  to  the 
powers  allied  with  the  French  re¬ 
public. 

Art.  IV,  The  minister  of  foreign 


relations  is  charged  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  present  arrete,  which 
shall  be  published  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws. 

(Signed)  Treilhard,  president. 

Lagarde,  sec.  gen. 


Message  from  the  Directory  to  the 

Council  of  Five  Hundred ,  De¬ 
cember  5. 

Citizens  representatives, 

The  court  of  Naples  has  crowned 
its  perfidies  :  you  see,  by  the  let¬ 
ters  of  generals  Joubert  and 
Championet,  and  by  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Neapolitan  general, 
Mack,  to  general  Championet,  that 
the  French  troops  in  the  Roman 
republic  have  been  attacked  by 
the  Neapolitan  troops.  Thus  the 
moderation  of  the  French  republic 
only  serves  to  increase  the  auda¬ 
city  of  its  enemies.  The  details 
which  will  be  sent  you,  will  con¬ 
vince  you,  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  have  been  carried  to 
their  height. 

Now  the  first  care  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  will  be  to  take  measures 
to  repel  the  insolent  attack  of  a 
perjured  court. 

The  executive  directory  has 
likewise  to  declare  to  you,  that 
the  court  of  Turin,  equally  perfi¬ 
dious,  makes  common  cause  with 
our  enemies ;  and  this  crowns  a 
long  train  of  crimes  against  the 
French  republic. 

Citizens  representatives,  the 
executive  directory  does  not  dis¬ 
semble  that  the  danger  is  immi¬ 
nent;  but  republican  energy  is 
still  great ;  and  if  all  differences 
of  opinion  now  disappear,  and  all 
wishes  unite,  and  the  legislative 
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body  will  second,  by  every  means 
in  its  power,  the  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  projects  of  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  will  again  be  con¬ 
founded,  and  the  triumph  of  li¬ 
berty  will  be  for  ever  secured. 

The  executive  directory  pro¬ 
poses  to  you  formally  to  declare 
war  against  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 


Bonaparte  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

On  hoard  V  Orient,  12  Messidor , 
( June  30. ) 

The  executive  directory  of  the 
French  republic  have  frequently 
applied  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  the 
beys  of  Egypt,  who  oppressed, 
with  their  vexations,  the  merchants 
of  France. 

But  the  Sublime  Porte  declared, 
that  the  beys,  an  avaricious  and 
fickle  race,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  not  only 
that  the  Porte  did  not  authorize 
these  insults,  but  withdrew  their 
protection  from  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  committed. 

The  French  republic  has  re¬ 
solved  to  send  a  powerful  army, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  exactions  of 
the  beys  of  Egypt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  been  several 
times  compelled,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  to  take  these  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  beys  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  You,  who  ought  to 
be  the  master  of  the  beys,  and  yet 
are  kept  at  Cairo,  without  power 
or  authority,  you  ought  to  regard 
■my  arrival  with  pleasure.  You 
are,  doubtless,  already  apprised 
that  I  come  not  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  the  alcoran  or  the 
sultan.  You  know  that  the 
VOL.  XL. 
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French  nation  is  the  only  ally 
which  the  sultan  has  in  Europe. 
Come,  then,  and  meet  me,  and 
curse,  along  with  me,  the  impious 
race  of  the  beys. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Bonaparte ,  C  ommander-in-  C  Jdef 

to  the  Commander  of  the  Cara - 
van. 

On  hoard  V Orient,  13  Messidor , 
( July  1.) 

The  beys  have  oppressed  our 
merchants  with  vexation ;  I  am 
come  to  demand  reparation.  To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  be  in  Alexandria. 
You  ought  to  feel  no  uneasiness  ; 
you  belong  to  our  grand  frjend, 
the  sultan;  conduct  yourself  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  if  you  commit 
the  least  hostility  against  the 
French  army,  I  shall  treat  you  as 
an  enemy  ;  and  for  this  you  must 
he  accountable,  as  it  is  far  from 
my  heart  and  frpm  my  intentions* 
(Signed)  Bonaparte 


Bonaparte,  General-in-Chief  to 
the  People  of  Egypt. 

For  a  long  time  the  beys  who 
govern  Egypt,  have  insulted  the 
French  Nation,  and  oppressed  the 
merchants  with  exactions. 

For  a  long  time  this  heap  of 
slaves,  purchased  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Georgia,  have  tyrannized  over 
the  fairest  part  of  the  world. 

But  God,  upon  whom  all  de¬ 
pends,  has  directed  that  their  em¬ 
pire  should  finish. 

Inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when  the 
beys  tell  you  I  come  to  destroy 
3mur  religion,  believe  them  not. 
Answer  them,  that  I  come  to 
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cue  the  rights  of  the  poor  from 
the  hands  of  their  tyrants ;  and 
that  the  French  respect,  more 
than  the  mamelucks,  God,  his 
prophet,  and  the  koran. 

Tell  them  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  Understand¬ 
ing,  ingenuity,  and  science  alone, 
make  a  difference  between  them  ; 
and  what  wisdom,  what  talents, 
what  virtues  distinguish  the  ma¬ 
melucks,  that  they  should  have 
exclusively  all  that  renders  life 
sweet  and  pleasant  ? 

Is  there  a  beautiful  woman  ? 
She  belongs  to  the  mamelucks.  Is 
there  a  handsome  slave,  a  fine 
horse,  a  fine  house  ?  They  belong 
to  the  mamelucks. 

Is  Egypt  their  farm  ?  Let  them 
shew  the  lease  which  God  has 
given  them.  But  God  is  just  and 
merciful  to  all  people.  All  the 
Egyptians  are  entitled  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  all  places.  The  wisest, 
most  enlightened,  and  most  virtu¬ 
ous  will  govern,  and  the  people 
will  be  happy.  You  had  once 
great  cities,  large  canals,  much 
trade :  w  ho  has  destroyed  them 
but  the  avarice,  injustice,  and  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  mamelucks  ? 

Cadis,  clieiks,  imans,  teherbad- 
jies,  tell  the  people  that  we  are 
the  friends  of  true  mussulmen. 
Did  not  we  destroy  the  pope,  who 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war  against  the  mussulmen  ?  Did 
we  not  destroy  the  knights  of 
Malta,  because  those  foolish  men 
thought  that  God  washed  war  to 
be  carried  on  against  the  mussul¬ 
men  ?  Have  not  we  been  at  all 
times  the  friends  of  the  grand 
seignor,  (may  God  accomplish 
his  wishes !)  and  the  foe  of  his 
foes  t  The  mamelucks,  on  the 


contrary,  are  not  they  ever  revolt¬ 
ing  against  the  authority  of  the 
grand  seignor,  whom,  they  still 
refuse  to  acknowledge  ? 

Thrice  happy  those  who  are 
with  us !  they  shall  prosper  in 
their  fortune  and  rank — happy 
those  who  are  neuter !  they  will 
have  time  to  learn,  to  knowT  us, 
and  will  be  writh  us.  But  miser¬ 
able,  thrice  miserable  those  who 
shall  arm  for  the  mamelucks,  and 
fight  against  us — there  shall  be  no 
hope  for  them,  they  shall  perish ! 

Art.  I.  All  places  which  shall 
be  three  leagues  distant  from  the 
route  of  the  French  army,  shall 
send  one  of  their  principal  inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  general,  to  declare 
that  they  submit,  and  will  hoist 
the  French  flag,  which  is  blue, 
white  and  red. 

II.  Every  village  which  shall 
arm  against  the  French  army,  shall 
be  burned  to  the  ground. 

III.  Every  village  which  shall 
submit  to  the  French,  shall  hoist 
the  French  flag,  and  that  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  their  ally. 

IV.  The  cheiks  shall  seal  up 
the  houses  and  effects  of  the  ma¬ 
melucks,  and  take  care  that  not 
the  smallest  article  shall  be  lost. 

V.  The  cheiks,  cadis,  and 
imans,  shall  continue  to  exercise 
their  respective  functions.  Each 
inhabitant  shall  remain  in  his 
house,  and  prayers  shall  continue 
as  usual :  every  one  shall  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  destruction 
of  the  mamelucks.  Glory  to  the 
sultan,  glory  to  the  French  army 
his  friend !  Curses  to  the  mame¬ 
lucks,  and  happiness  to  the  people 
of  Egypt ! 


(Signed)  Bonaparte. 
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Declaration  of  the  Mufti,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Cheiks  of  the  City  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  the  name  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants, 

Glory  to  God,  to  whom  all 
glory  is  due,  and  peace  to  the 
holy  prophet  Mahomet,  his  family, 
and  the  companions  of  his  divine 
mission. 

The  following  agreement  has 
been  concluded  between  us,  the 
chief  men  of  the  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subjoined,  and  the  general-in-chief 
of  the  French  army  encamped  in 
this  city. 

The  undersigned  chiefs  shall 
continue  to  observe  the  law  and 
sacred  institutions.  They  shall 
determine  all  differences  according 
to  the  purest  justice,  and  carefully 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
crooked  path  of  iniquity.  The 
cadi,  to  whose  care  the  tribunal  of 
justice  is  to  be  confided,  shall  be 
a  man  of  the  purest  moral  and  the 
most  irreproachable  conduct ;  but 
he  shall  not  pronounce  any  sen¬ 
tence  without  first  consulting  the 
chiefs  of  the  law,  and  his  final 
judgment  shall  be  regulated  by 
their  decision.  The  subscribing 
Cheiks  shall  study  the  means  of 
making  righteousness  flourish,  and 
direct  all  their  efforts  to  that  ob¬ 
ject,  as  if  animated  with  the  same 
spirit.  They  shall  take  no  reso¬ 
lution  but  what  is  adopted  with 
one  accord.  They  shall  zealously 
labour  for  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  children 
of  vice  and  iniquity.  They  far¬ 
ther  promise  never  to  betray,  or 
attempt  to  ensnare  the  French 
army,  to  act  contrary  to  its  inte¬ 
rests,  nor  enter  into  any  conspi¬ 
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racy  that  may  be  formed  against 
it. 

To  all  these  promises  they  have 
hound  themselves  by  the  most  so^ 
lemn  oath,  which  they  renew  by 
this  act  in  the  sincerest  and  most 
religious  manner. 

The  general-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  promises,  on  his 
part,  that  no  one  of  the  soldiers 
shall  molest  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria,  by  vexatious  proceed* 
logs,  rapine,  or  menaces ;  and 
those  who  shall  commit  such  ex¬ 
cesses,  shall  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour. 

The  general-in-cliief  has  also 
most  solemnly  promised,  that  he 
shall  never  attempt  to  compel  an}* 
of  the  inhabitants  to  change  their 
religion,  nor  to  make  any  innova* 
tion  in  their  religious  usages  ;  but* 
on  the  contrary,  assures  them, 
that  his  wish  is,  that  they  shall, 
continue  to  profess  their  religion, 
and  that  lie  will  continue  to  main* 
tain  their  tranquillity  and  property 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  as 
long  as  they  shall  abstain  from 
any  attempt  against  his  person,  or 
the  army  which  he  commands. 

The  present  convention  was 
prepared  and  signed  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  the 
moon  Mubarera,  1213th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  corresponding  to  the 
17th  Messidor,  6  th  year  of  the 
French  republic,  one  and  indivisi¬ 
ble. 

The  signatures  of  the  mufti  and 
cheiks  are  as  follow  : 

The  poor  Seuleiman,  mufti  of 
Maliki. 

The  poor  Ibrahim  el  Bourgi, 
chief  of  the  sect  Hamste. 

The  poor  Mubamed  el  Messir#, 

The  poor  Ahmed,  &c, 

#y  2' 
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Translated  by  me,  secretary- 
interpreter  to  the  general-in¬ 
chief. 

Venture. 


Bonaparte ,  C  ommander-in-  Cluef, 
to  the  Cheiks  and  Notables  of 
Cairo. 

Head-quarters  at  Giza ,  4  th  Ther - 
midor,  ( July  20,)  6th  year. 

You  will  see,  by  the  annexed 
proclamation,  by  what  sentiments 
I  am  animated.  Yesterday  the 
mamelucks  were,  for  the  most 
part,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners, 
and  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  the 
few  that  remained.  Send  hither 
the  boats  which  are  on  your  banks 
of  the  river,  and  send  also  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  make  known  to  me  your 
submission.  Cause  bread,  meat, 
straw’,  and  barley,  to  be  provided 
for  my  army,  and  be  perfectly 
easy,  for  no  one  has  a  greater  de¬ 
sire  than  I  to  contribute  to  your 
happiness. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Bonaparte,  C  ommander-in -  C  kief 
to  the  People  of  Cairo. 

Head-quarters  at  Giza,  4th  Ther - 
midor,  6th  year. 

People  of  Cairo,  I  am  satisfied 
with  your  conduct.  You  have 
done  right  not  to  take  any  part 
against  me ;  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  race  of  the  mamelucks,  and  to 
protect  the  trade  and  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Let  all  those 
who  are  under  any  fear  be  com¬ 
posed  ;  and  let  those  wdio  have 
quitted  their  homes  return  to  them. 
Let  prayers  be  offered  up  to-day 
as  ?isual,  for  I  wish  that  they  may 


be  always  continued.  Entertain 
no  fear  for  your  families,  your 
houses,  your  property,  and,  above 
all,  the  religion  of  your  prophet, 
whom  I  love.  As  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  persons  should 
be  immediately  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  police,  in 
order  that  tranquillity  may  not  be 
interrupted,  there  shall  be  a  divan, 
composed  of  seven  persons,  who 
shall  assemble  at  the  mosque  of 
Ver  ;  and  there  shall  always  be 
two  with  the  commandant  of  the 
place,  and  four  shall  be  occupied 
in  maintaining  public  tranquillity, 
and  in  watching  over  the  police. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Bonaparte,  C  ommander-in-  C  hief 
to  the  Pacha  of  Cairo. 

Head-quarters  at  Cairo,  2d  Fruc - 
tidor,  ( August  10,)  6th  year. 

The  intention  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  in  taking  possession  of 
Egypt,  is  to  drive  out  the  mame¬ 
lucks,  who  wrere  both  rebels  to 
the  Porte,  and  declared  enemies 
to  the  French  government.  At 
present,  when  master  of  it  by  the 
signal  victory  which  its  army  has 
gained,  its  intention  is  to  preserve 
to  the  pacha  of  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior  his  revenues  and  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  beg  then  you  wall  assure 
the  Porte,  that  it  wall  suffer  no 
kind  of  loss,  and  I  will  take  care 
it  shall  continue  to  receive  the  tri¬ 
bute  heretofore  paid  to  it. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Proclamation  of  Bonapa  rte  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Cairo,  dated  Ni- 
vose  (December  26th.) 

Perverse  men  had  succeeded  in 
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misleading  a  party  amongst  you  : 
they  have  perished.  God  has  or¬ 
dered  me  to  be  merciful  towards 
the  people,  and  I  have  been  cle¬ 
ment  and  merciful  towards  you  : 
I  have  been  incensed  against  you 
on  account  of  the  revolt ;  I  have 
deprived  you  for  two  months  of 
your  divan  :  but  this  day  I  restore 
it  to  you  ;  your  good  conduct  has 
effaced  the  stain  of  your  rebel¬ 
lion.  Sheriffs,  vimas,  orators  of 
the  mosque,  cause  the  people  well 
to  understand,  that  those  who, 
through  any  levity,  shall  become 
my  enemies,  shall  find  no  refuge 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Shall 
there  be  a  man  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  that  all  my  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  destiny  ?  Can  there  be 
a  man  so  incredulous  as  to  doubt 
that  every  thing  in  this  vast  uni¬ 
verse  is  subjected  to  the  empire 
of  destiny  ?  Instruct  the  people 
that  since  the  world  has  existed  it 
was  written,  that,  after  having 
destroyed  the  enemies  of  Xslamism 
(Mahometanism),  and  destroyed 
the  cross,  I  should  come  from  the 
farthest  part  of  the  west  to  fulfil 
the  task  which  was  imposed  upon 
me.  Make  the  people  see  that 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Koran, 
in  more  than  twenty  passages,  that 
which  has  happened  was  foreseen, 
and  that  which  shall  take  place 
has  also  been  explained :  let  those 
then  whom  the  fear  of  our  arms 
alone  prevents  from  pronouncing 
imprecations  on  us,  now  change 
their  dispositions  ;  for  in  offering 
prayers  to  heaven  against  us,  they 
solicit  their  own  condemnation : 
let  the  true  believers  then  offer 
their  vows  to  heaven  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  arms.  I  could  call 
to  account  each  individual  amongst 
you  for  the  most  secret  sentiment 


of  his  heart ;  for  I  know  every 
thing,  even  that  which  you  never 
communicated  to  any  person  :  but 
the  day  will  come  when  all  the 
world  shall  see  it  proved,  that  I 
am  commanded  by  orders  from 
above,  and  that  all  human  efforts 
are  of  no  avail  against  me.  Happy 
those  who  in  good  faith  shall  be 
the  first  to  attach  themselves  to  me. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte. 


Note  presented  by  the  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  French  Executive 
Directory ,  respecting  the  Occu¬ 
pancy  of  Dalmatia  and  I  stria  by 
the  Imperial  Troops . 

Citizen  Directors, 

The  unexpected  occupancy,  by 
the  Austrian  troops,  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia,  the  reports  circulated 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  proposes 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  provinces,  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  remain 
indifferent  as  to  the  future  state  of 
a  country  so  near  to  its  dominions, 
and  belonging  to  an  ancient  re¬ 
public,  its  faithful  friend  and  ally. 
The  ambassador  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  finds  himself  obliged  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  directory  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  an  object  which  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  court,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  subsisting  between  it  and  the 
French  republic,  require  to  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration. 
The  ambassador  is  far  from  be¬ 
lieving,  that  the  abovemen tioned 
occupancy  could  have  been  made 
by  the  silent  or  explicit  consent  of 
the  general-in-chief,  Bonaparte ; 
and  he  is  firmly  persuaded,  that 
that  illustrious  general  must  have 
seen  with  displeasure  a  proceeds 
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ing  so  arbitrary,  and  so  contrary 
to  tho  interests  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
French  nation,  in  whose  name  he 
commands  the  armies  of  Italy. 
The  ambassador  knew  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  as  highly  as  he  ought, 
the  loyalty  of  the  French  nation. 
He  knows  that,  constant  to  the 
principles  of  real  friendship,  it 
could  not  fail  to  remark  the  firm- 
ness  which  the  Porte  has  shewn, 
since  the  first  moments  of  the  po¬ 
litical  regeneration  of  France,  to 
remain  its  faithful  ally,  and  how 
much  the  influence  of  its  sove¬ 
reign  on  the  powers  of  Barbary 
lias  contributed  towards  provi¬ 
sioning  the  French  southern  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  circumstances  the  most 
critical.  The  French  nation  is 
too  dear  to  its  heart  for  it  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  in  the  moment  of  nego- 
ciation  for  peace,  and  when  it  is 
about  to  restore  tranquillity  to 
Europe,  the  French  government 
would  consent  that  the  above  pro¬ 
vinces  should  remain  under  the 
power  of  Austria.  The  ambassa¬ 
dor  cannot  think  but  the  Executive 
Directory  will  employ  all  means, 
anti  even  the  force  of  arms,  to 
oblige  the  Emperor  to  relinquish 
them. 

The  ties  of  strict  amity  and  al¬ 
liance  which  unite  the  Ottoman 
Porte  to  the  French  nation  re¬ 
quire  that  the  French  Directory 
should  use  all  its  efforts  to  that 
effect.  This  affair  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance,  that  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cautions  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  grievous  consequences  that 
might  result  from  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  common  interest.  If  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  be  granted  to  the 
emperor,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but,  having  become  master  of 


those  naval  forces  which  belonged 
to  a  peaceful  Republic,  he  wdl 
rise  to  the  rank  of  a  maritime 
power,  and  acquire  means  terrible 
and  perfectly  disastrous  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  alliance 
with  Russia  and  England,  whose 
knowm  designs  are  to  drive  the 
Sublime  Porte,  if  possible,  from 
the  European  provinces,  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  strength  to  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  oppose  sufficient 
obstacles.  The  Black  sea  will  be 
open  to  the  Russian  fleets,  and 
the  Adriatic  sea  to  those  of  the 
emperor.  If  he  remains  master 
of  Dalmatia,  to  which  will  neces- 
sarily  be  united  the  Republic  of 
Ragusa  and  Albania,  Bosnia  will 
be  entirely  uncovered,  and  must 
yield  to  the  first  shock,  because 
it  is  destitute  of  fortresses,  and 
would  be  surrounded  every  wdiere, 
but  on  the  east,  by  the  Austrian 
countries.  Epirus,  Macedonia* 
and  the  other  countries  as  far  as 
the  Morea,  would  run  the  same 
risk.  The  commerce  of  the 
French  would  be  annihilated  in 
the  Levant,  since  the  productions 
and  merchandizes  of  Hungary, 
Dalmatia,  and  Germany,  could  be 
more  easily  and  speedily  embark¬ 
ed  and  conveyed,  by  a  shorter 
passage  than  those  coming  from 
the  Mediterranean.  This  short 
exposition  will,  no  doubt,  offer 
ample  materials  for  the  reflections 
of  the  Directory,  and  it  will  have 
no  difficulty  to  convince  itself, 
that  the  glory  and  interest  of 
France  require  them  to  take  deci¬ 
sive  and  efficacious  measures. 
The  French  Republic  will  shew 
the  same  loyalty  and  constancy 
that  it  has  always  done  towards 
its  ally  the  grand  seignor.  Firm 
in  its  sentiments,  it  will  not  suffer 
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itself  to  be  the  cause  of  injury  to 
a  state,  which,  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  moments  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  knew  how  to  re¬ 
sist  the  intrigues  and  insinuations 
of  its  enemies.  The  ambassador, 
fully  convinced  that  such  are  the 
sentiments  which  guide  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Directory,  expect  shortly 
to  see  the  happy  effects  of  them  ; 
it  will  be  to  him  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  able  to  transmit  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  assurances  to 
that  purpose. 


Memorial  delivered  by  the  Porte 
to  all  the  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  P orte,  as  all  Europe  knows, 
has  long  continued  at  peace  with 
France,  and  on  terms  of  the  strict¬ 
est  amity  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  which  good  understanding  it 
has  done  every  thing  in  its  power 
to  maintain.  With  the  utmost 
surprise,  therefore,  has  it  seen  the 
Turkish  territories  abruptly,  and 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
attacked  by  the  French  arms.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte, 
giving  himself  out  to  be  a  French 
general,  has  made  war  on  the 
Turkish  province  of  Egypt.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Porte  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  proceeding,  so 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  can  ever  be  countenanced, 
much  less  commanded,  by  the 
French  Executive  Directory.  A 
considerable  force  has,  however, 
been  sent  to  Egypt,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  Some 
of  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte 
have  pretended  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Egypt,  that  they  have 
been  sent  by  Mahomet  to  give 
them  perfect  liberty  and  happi- 
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ness,  and  render  their  religion 
the  sovereign  religion  on  earth ; 
but  the  people  have  answered, 
that  Mahomet  authorizes  no  in¬ 
justice,  and  that  they  can  place 
no  faith  in  such  promises,  from 
those  who  have  denied  their  God, 
and  renounced  their  own  pro¬ 
phet. 

Constantinople,  Sept.  2. 


Manifesto  of  the  Sublime  Porte , 
communicated  to  our  esteemed 
Friend ,  the  minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain ,  at  Constantinople ,  11  tk 
of  September ,  1798. 

Translation. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  peace 
and  good  harmony  which,  since 
time  immemorial,  have  existed 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  court  of  France,  have  never 
been  interrupted  by  enmity  and 
misunderstanding,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  until  this  period, 
the  Sublime  Porte  has  made  it 
her  uniform  and  constant  study, 
scrupulously  to  maintain  the  trea¬ 
ties,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  amity 
with  care,  and,  upon  every  occa¬ 
sion,  to  give  proof  of  her  sincerity 
and  friendship. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolu¬ 
tion  first  broke  out  in  France,  six 
years  ago,  when  most  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  in  Europe  confederated  against 
that  country,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
although  a  witness  to  the  impro¬ 
per  proceedings  of  those  who 
held  the  reins  of  government  by 
usurpation,  chose  rather,  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  her  ancient  amity 
with  the  French  nation,  to  remain 
neutral :  and  though  she  had  been 
several  times  invited  by  the  al~ 
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lied  courts  to  join  with  them,  and 
to  break  with  France;  although 
the  troubles  of  that  country  had 
become  more  and  more  violent, 
at  that  particular  period,  when  an 
army  had  reached  near  Paris  ; 
whilst,  soon  after,  the  fortresses 
of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Ques- 
noy,  the  keys  of  France  on  the 
northern  side,  wvere  taken  by  the 
Austrian  arms  ;  Toulon,  the  only 
arsenal  of  the  French  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  had  Mien  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  with  the 
ships  of  w'ar  which  were  in  it ; 
and,  by  an  increased  party  of  roy¬ 
alists  in  their  provinces,  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  government  had  be¬ 
come  more  critical,  and  perplex¬ 
ity  and  distress  prevailed  on  every 
side  ;  yet  the  Sublime  Porte,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  depended 
only  upon  herself  to  join  with  the 
other  powers,  nevertheless,  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  her  known  principles 
of  justice,  did  no  ways  consent  to 
deviate  from  the  line  of  a  neutral 
conduct. 

On  the  contrary,  considering 
that  if,  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  strong  famine,  by  which 
France,  blocked  up  by  sea  and 
land,  was  afflicted,  the  Sublime 
Porte  had  also  broken  off  her 
connection,  their  distressed  situ¬ 
ation  would  have  been  such  as  to 
throw  the  inhabitants  into  total 
desolation  and  despair ;  she  ab¬ 
stained  from  that  measure :  and 
she  hereby  asks,  whether  it  be 
not  a  fact,  that  the  liberality 
which  she  has  shewn  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  has  brought 
complaints  against  her  from  other 
powers  ? 

The  extensive  advantages  which 
the  French  have  reaped  from  the 
Sublime  Porte’s  remaining  neutral, 


during  the  course  of  the  war,  be¬ 
come  more  clear  and  evident,  by 
a  moment’s  glance  at  the  events 
of  tlie  war,  and  the  public  trans¬ 
actions  during  that  period.  Whilst, 
therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
uniform  acts  of  condescension  thus 
observed  to  them  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  they,  on  their  side,  ought 
to  have  been  steady  in  preserving 
peace ;  yet,  those  among  them 
who  found  the  means  of  assuming 
to  themselves  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  by  favour  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  began  to  devise  various 
pretences,  and  under  an  illusive 
idea  of  liberty  —  a  liberty  so  call¬ 
ed  in  word,  but  which  in  reality 
knows  no  other  laws  but  the  sub¬ 
version  of  every  established  go¬ 
vernment  (after  the  example  of 
France)  the  abolishment  of  all  re¬ 
ligions,  the  destruction  of  every 
country,  the  plunder  of  property, 
and  the  dissolution  of  all  human 
society  ;  to  occupy  themselves  in 
nothing  but  misleading  and  im¬ 
posing  upon  the  ignorant  amongst 
the  people,  pretending  to  reduce 
mankind  to  the  state  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  and  this  to  favour  their 
own  private  interests,  and  render 
the  government  permanent  in 
their  own  hands. 

Actuated  by  such  principles, 
they  made  it  their  maxim  to  stir 
up  and  corrupt,  indiscriminately, 
the  subjects  of  every  powder,  whe¬ 
ther  distant  or  near,  either  in 
peace  or  at  war,  and  to  excite 
them  to  revolt  against  their  natu¬ 
ral  sovereigns  and  government. 

Whilst,  on  one  hand,  their  mi¬ 
nister  at  Constantinople,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  that  system  of  duplicity 
and  deceit  which  is  their  custom 
every  wdtere,  made  professions  of 
friendship  for  the  Ottoman  em- 
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pire,  endeavouring  to  make  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  dupe  of  their 
insidious  projects,  and  to  forward 
their  objects  of  exciting  her 
against  other  friendly  powers ; 
the  commanders  and  generals  of 
their  army  in  Italy,  upon  the 
other  hand,  were  engaged  in  the 
heinous  attempt  of  perverting  the 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  grand 
seignor,  by  sending  agents,  (per¬ 
sons  notorious  for  their  intriguing 
practices)  into  Anatolia,  Morea, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipela¬ 
go,  and  by  spreading  manifestoes 
of  the  most  insidious  tenour, 
among  which,  the  one  addressed 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  people  of 
Macrio,  with  several  others,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  same,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  to  the  public. 

Upon  the  Sublime  Porte’s  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  Directory  of  this 
conduct  of  their  commanders  and 
generals,  their  answer  wTas,  that 
all  proceedings,  on  the  part  of 
their  officers,  contrary  to  friend¬ 
ship,  w^ere  not  with  the  consent 
of  the  Directory,  and  the  same 
should  be  prevented,  and  their 
officers  warned  against  it ;  the 
wish  of  the  French  government 
being  to  strengthen  more  and 
more  the  ancient  friendship  sub¬ 
sisting  with  the  Sublime  Porte. 

In  consequence  of  this  answer, 
delivered  officially  on  their  part, 
it  was  expected  that  the  said  ge¬ 
nerals  would  have  left  off  their 
seditious  pursuits.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  no  change  appearing  in 
their  conduct,  and  their  perseve¬ 
rance  in  such  insidious  practices 
being  greater  than  ever,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  answers  of  the 
Directory  were  only  fictitious  and 
deceitful ;  that  the  intriguing  at¬ 
tempts  of  their  agents  could  not 


but  be  dictated  by  the  instruc- 
tions  which  were  given  them,  and 
consequently  that  any  farther  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  of  no  avail  what¬ 
ever. 

Notwithstanding  these  transac¬ 
tions,  however,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  the  hopes  of  the  Directory  al¬ 
tering  its  system  of  conduct,  and 
laying  aside  the  senseless  pursuit 
of  washing  to  overturn  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  in  expectation  of  seeing 
things  in  France,  from  the  ha¬ 
rassed  situation  of  that  country, 
at  length  take  a  different  turn,  by 
the  people  refusing  to  bear  any 
longer  those  intolerable  evils  and 
disasters  which  have  been  brought 
upon  them,  from  the  personal 
viewrs  of  a  few  upstart  indivi¬ 
duals,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  and  wdth  the  view 
of  preventing  secret  enmity  from 
producing  an  open  rupture,  she 
did  not  alter  her  course,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  keeping  silence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  the  other  powers,  the  French 
government  had  declared,  that 
their  intention  was  not  to  acquire 
new  territory,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  restore  every  such  con¬ 
quest  as  might  have  been  made 
by  their  arms  during  the  contest : 
contrary  to  which,  they  not  only 
have  kept  possession  of  various 
extensive  provinces,  snatched  by 
them  from  the  Belligerent  powers  ; 
but,  not  content  with  this,  profit¬ 
ing  of  the  changes  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  allied  courts 
through  their  intrigues,  have  put 
off  the  mask  entirely,  and,  de¬ 
veloping  their  secret  views,  without 
reason  or  justice,  have  fallen  upon 
several  free  and  independent  Re¬ 
publics  and  states,  who  had  held 
themselves  neutral,  like  the  Sub- 
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lime  Porte;  invading  their  terri- 
tories  when  least  provided  with 
the  means  of  defence,  and  sub- 
jjecting  them  to  their  will  by  open 
force  and  hostility. 

Thus,  no  one  being  left  to  con¬ 
trol  them,  they  tore  off  the  veil  of 
all  decorum  at  once,  and  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  obligations  of  treaties, 
and  to  convince  the  world  that 
friendship  and  enmity  are  the 
same  thing  in  their  eyes,  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  in 
violation  of  the  ties  subsisting 
between  the  two  courts,  they 
came,  in  a  manner,  altogether  un¬ 
precedented,  like  a  set  of  pirates, 
and  made  a  sudden  invasion  in 
Egypt,  the  most  precious  among 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  of  which  they  took  forci¬ 
ble  possession,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  experienced  nothing 
from  this  court  but  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  friendship. 

Upon  the  first  surmise  of  the 
French  project  to  invade  that  pro¬ 
vince,  Ruffin,  their  charge  d’af¬ 
faires  at  this  residence,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  conference,  where  he 
was  questioned  officially  about 
this  business :  he  first  declared 
fie  had  no  intelligence  whatever 
respecting  it,  but  he  gave  it  as  a 
speculation  of  his  own,  that,  if 
such  an  enterprize  ever  proved 
true,  it  probably  may  be  to  take 
revenge  of  the  beys,  and  to  an¬ 
noy  and  attack  the  English  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  cir¬ 
cumstantially  stated  to  him,  that 
the  smallest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  upon  Cairo,  on 
whatever  pretext  it  might  be 
founded,  would  be  taken  as  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war,  and  thereby  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  the 


two  courts,  since  the  most  an¬ 
cient  times,  would,  both  in  a  le¬ 
gal  and  political  sense,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  enmity  ;  that  the  Ot¬ 
toman  empire  would  not  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  handful  of  sand  of 
the  Egyptian  territory ;  that  the 
whole  Ottoman  sect  would  set 
itself  in  motion  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  those  blessed  lands  ;  and 
that  if  the  chastisement  of  the 
beys  of  Egypt  was  necessary,  it 
behoved  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
inflict  it  on  them  as  her  depend¬ 
ents  ;  that  the  interference  of  the 
French  in  this  business  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  being  the  dearest  friend 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  would  never  consent 
to  the  passage  of  French  troops 
through  her  territory  to  act 
against  their  settlements ;  that, 
in  short,  should  even  their  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt  have  no  other 
object  but  this,  it  would  be  equally 
construed  into  a  declaration  of 
war,  of  all  which  he  was  charged 
to  make  the  earliest  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Directory  in  this  very 
language. 

Despatches,  bearing  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  same  effect,  were,  at 
the  same  time,  written  to  Ali  Ef- 
fendi,  the  Sublime  Porte’s  ambas¬ 
sador,  at  Paris,  who  was  more¬ 
over  directed  to  demand  officially 
an  explanation  of  the  matter  upon 
the  spot. 

Before  the  communications  sent 
by  Ruffin  to  the  Directory,  and 
the  despatches  transmitted  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  her  ambassa¬ 
dor  before  named,  a  letter  of  an 
old  date  was  received,  by  the  old 
Ruffin,  expressing  that  Bona¬ 
parte’s  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
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true,  but  that  the  object  was,  to 
secure  some  commercial  advan¬ 
tages,  by  bringing  the  beys  to  an 
account,  and  to  hurt  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  that  an  ambassador  had 
been  appointed  to  prefer  several 
propositions  favourable  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
to  adjust  the  affair  in  question ; 
with  this  farther  ridiculous  hint, 
that,  were  the  Porte  to  declare 
war  for  this  against  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  both  courts  would  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  :  all  this  the 
said  charge  d’affaires  delivered 
officially,  and  he  also  presented  a 
copy  of  that  letter. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  in  the 
answer  received  meanwhile  from 
the  Ottoman  ambassador  above- 
mentioned,  it  was  stated,  that  in 
conformity  to  his  instructions,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  the  minister  of  external 
relations,  in  which  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  his  despatches,  explained 
their  purport,  and  demanded  offi¬ 
cially  a  categorical  answer  :  that 
the  said  minister  (forgetting,  as 
is  to  be  supposed,  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  which  had  been  written  to 
Ruffin  some  time  before)  positively 
disavowed  the  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  said  that  Bonaparte’s 
commission  had  no  other  object 
but  the  conquest  of  Malta ;  that 
the  abolition  of  the  order  there 
being  a  measure  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  Turks,  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  ought  to  feel  even 
obliged  by  it ;  that  the  Directory 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than 
to  maintain  the  peace  existing 
with  the  Porte  since  time  imme¬ 
morial,  and  more  and  more  to 
strengthen  the  same,  thus  bare¬ 
facedly  exhibiting  a  farce  of  the 


most  artful  duplicity :  the  wide 
contradiction  between  the  above 
two  communications  being  visi¬ 
bly  a  fresh  artifice  by  which  to 
mislead  the  Ottoman  Porte  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  to  gain  time 
until  intelligence  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  respecting  the  affair  of 
Egypt,  the  result  of  which  had 
not  then  come  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Must  not  this  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  be  taken  as  a 
palpable  demonstration,  that  the 
directors  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  to  second  their  own  ambi¬ 
tion  and  arrogance,  have  actually 
lost  all  recollection  of  those  laws 
observed  and  maintained  in  every 
regular  government,  and  that  no 
faith  whatever  is  to  be  placed  in 
their  words  and  professions  ? 

From  the  tenour  of  their  arbi¬ 
trary  proceedings  and  despotic 
conduct,  as  too  well  witnessed 
from  first  to  last,  it  is  clear  and 
evident  that  their  project  is  no 
other  but  to  banish  every  orderly 
institution  from  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  to  overset  human  society, 
and,  by  an  alternate  play  of  secret 
intrigue  or  open  hostility,  as  best 
suits  their  end,  to  derange  the 
constitution  of  every  established 
independent  state,  by  creating  (as 
they  have  done  in  Italy)  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  Republics,  of  which 
the  French  is  to  be  the  parent- 
mother,  and  thus  to  sway  and  to 
conduct  every  thing  after  their 
own  will  every  where. 

Now  Egypt  being  the  portal  of 
the  two  venerable  cities  (Mecca 
and  Medina)  and  the  present  ope¬ 
rations  in  that  quarter  being  of  a 
nature  affecting  all  the  Mahome- 
dan  sect  at  large,  the  Sublime 
Porte,  consistently  with  her  ex¬ 
press  declarations  to  the  above 
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French  charge  d’affaires,  and, 
through  her  ambassador,  to  the 
Directory,  at  Paris,  feels  com¬ 
pelled,  by  every  law,  to  resist  the 
sudden  and  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sions  and  hostilities  committed  by 
the  French  as  above,  and,  with  a 
full  confidence  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Omnipotent  God,  to  set 
about  repelling  and  destroying 
the  enemy  by  sea  and  land.  Thus, 
to  wage  war  against  France  is 
become  a  precept  of  religion  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  all  Mussulmen. 

In  consequence  whereof,  the 
afore-named  charge  d’affaires,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  officers  of  that 
mission,  have  been  sent  to  the 
seven  Towers,  to  be  detained 
there  as  hostages,  until  such  time 
as  Ali  Effendi,  before-named,  and 
those  of  his  retinue,  be  arrived 
from  Paris :  and  the  consuls,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  French  properties,  in 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  shall  also 
be  kept  in  deposit,  and  as  a  secu¬ 
rity,  until  the  merchants,  depend¬ 
ents  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  with 
their  shipping  and  properties,  as 
also  the  public  ships,  with  their 
equipages,  detained  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Egypt,  (prisoners  of  war 
excepted)  be  set  at  liberty. 

To  repel  the  perfidy  of  these 
usurpers,  who  have  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  and  trouble 
in  France,  is  a  measure  in  which 
not  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  alone,  but  also 
that  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe, 
is  concerned.  Wherefore  the  best 
hopes  are  entertained  of  the  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation  of  all  friendly 
courts,  as  well  as  their  disposition 
to  fulfil  by  every  means  in  their 


power,  their  duties  of  friendship 
and  of  assistance  in  the  present 
cause# 

1  Rebullakhir,  1213,  (11th  of 
September,  1798.) 


Imperial  Decree ,  promulgated  at 
the  Porte ,  on  Saturday,  1  st  of 
September. 

Translation. 

To  you,  Kaimakam,  Pasha, 
these  are  addressed. 

Ever  since  the  supreme  vizir, 
Izzed  Mehemmed  Pasha,  came 
to  that  office,  instructions  were 
constantly  given  him  to  attend  to 
the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  domi¬ 
nions,  and  never  to  be  off  his 
guard  against  the  plots  of  ene¬ 
mies.  He,  however,  from  selfish 
motives,  has  attended  to  nothing 
but  his  own  interest ;  so  that  in 
the  dark  himself,  with  respect  to 
the  evil  designs  of  those  brutish 
individuals  *,  the  French,  from  not 
procuring  proper  intelligence,  he 
did  not  apprize  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  thereof  in  good  time. 

When  the  unhappy  tidings  from 
thence  came  to  our  imperial  ear, 
a  full  month  after  that  insuffera¬ 
ble  event  had  come  to  pass,  such 
were  our  grief  and  concern,  that 
we  take  God  to  witness,  it  drew 
tears  from  our  eyes,  and  deprived 
us  of  sleep  and  rest. 

We  have  therefore  immediately 
deposed  him  from  the  office  of 
grand  vizier,  and  have  appointed 
in  his  place  Youssouff  Pasha,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Erzerum,  until  whose 
arrival  at  our  sublime  gate,  we 
appoint  and  constitute  you,  Mus- 
tasa  Bey,  to  be  Kaimakan. 


*  Original.  Swine. 
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Now  it  being  incumbent  upon 
all  true  believers  to  combat  those 
faithless  brutes,  the  French,  and 
it  being  become  a  positive  duty 
for  our  imperial  person  to  deliver 
the  blessed  territories  from  their 
accursed  hands,  and  to  revenge 
the  insult  which  they  have  offered 
to  all  true  Mussulmen,  no  delay 
whatever  is  to  take  place  for  the 
arrival  of  the  new  vizier  ;  but  the 
most  vigorous  measures  must  be 
pursued  to  attack  them  by  sea 
and  land. 

Wherefore  by  a  deliberation  with 
the  illustrious  lawyers,  ministers, 
and  chieftains,  our  subjects,  you 
must  (with  a  full  confidence  in 
God  and  his  prophet)  fix  upon  the 
effectual  means  of  freeing  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Egypt  from  the  presence 
of  such  wretches.  You  will  ac¬ 
quaint  all  the  true  believers  in 
the  respective  quarters,  that  we 
are  at  war  with  the  French  ;  and 
turning  night  into  day,  will  apply 
your  utmost  efforts  to  take  re¬ 
venge  of  them. 

You  will  adopt  the  most  vigi¬ 
lant  conduct  towards  defending 
the  other  Mahomedan  provinces, 
and  our  imperial  frontiers,  from 
the  plots  and  malice  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  by  the  due  reinforcement  of 
every  port  and  place  with  troops 
and  military  stores. 

You  will  likewise  direct  your 
zealous  attention  towards  the  due 
supply  of  daily  provisions  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  our  imperial 
residence;  and  will  watch  over 
the  affairs  of  all  persons  in  gene¬ 
ral,  until  the  supreme  vizier  do 
arrive. 

We  shall  observe  your  exer¬ 
tions;  and  may  the  omnipotent 
God  ordain  his  divine  favour  to 
attend  our  undertakings,  and  ren¬ 
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der  us  successful  in  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  our  cause  ! 


Manifesto  'published  by  the  King 
of  Naples. 

San  Germano ,  Nov.  22 ,  1798. 

Dear  faithful  and  beloved 
subjects, 

After  having,  for  almost  forty 
years,  exerted  every  effort  to  ren¬ 
der  you  happy,  and  to  succour 
you  in  all  the  calamities  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  send  you,  I 
am  now  about  to  leave  my  be¬ 
loved  country,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  defending  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion,  almost  overthrown ;  to  re¬ 
animate  the  divine  worship  ;  and 
to  secure  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  which  the  Lord  has 
given  you.  If  I  had  been  sure  of 
attaining  that  object  by  any  other 
sacrifice,  believe  me,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
prefer  that  alternative  ;  but  what 
hopes  could  be  entertained  of 
success  after  the  many  fatal  ex¬ 
amples  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted  ?  I  set  out,  therefore, 
at  the  head  of  the  brave  defend¬ 
ers  of  their  country,  full  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
will  guide  our  steps  and  protect 
our  operations.  I  go  to  brave 
all  danger  with  the  greatest  cheer¬ 
fulness,  because  I  do  it  for  my 
fellow-citizens,  for  my  brothers, 
for  my  children,  for  such  I  have 
ever  considered  you.  Be  always 
faithful  to  God,  and  to  her  whom 
I  leave  in  my  stead  to  conduct 
the  government  of  these  states, 
my  dear  and  well-beloved  con¬ 
sort.  I  recommend  to  you,  then, 
your  tender  mother :  I  recom- 
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mend  to  you,  my  children,  who 
are  not  more  mine  than  they  are 
yours.  At  all  events,  remember 
that  you  are  Neapolitans;  that 
those  are  brave  who  are  willing 
to  exert  their  courage ;  and  that 
it  is  better  to  die  gloriously  for 
God  and  our  country,  than  to  live 
shamefully  oppressed !  Mean¬ 
while,  may  God  bestow  upon  you 
all  the  blessings  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  is  the  wish  of  him, 
who  is,  and  while  he  lives  shall 
be,  your  most  affectionate  father 
and  sovereign, 

Ferdinand. 


Head-quarters ,  Turin ,  Dec.  9. 

l 

/let  of  Renunciation  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia. 

The  commander-in-chief  gives 
orders  that  the  present  act  shall 
be  printed  in  both  languages, 
French  and  Italian,  and  made 
public. 

Article  1.  His  Majesty  de¬ 
clares,  that  he  renounces  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  all  power,  and  he  espe¬ 
cially  orders  all  his  subjects  what¬ 
ever  to  obey  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  which  is  about  to  be 
established  by  the  French  ge¬ 
neral. 

2.  His  Majesty  orders  the  Pied¬ 
montese  army  to  consider  itself 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  and  to  obey  the 
French  commander-in-chief  as 
their  own. 

3.  His  Majesty  disavows  the 
publication  of  the  proclamation 
circulated  by  his  ministers,  and 
he  gives  orders  to  Monsieur  le 
chevalier  Danigen  to  surrender 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  as  a  pledge 
that  no  resistance  whatever  shall 


be  attempted  against  the  present 
act,  which  has  emanated  purely 
from  his  own  will. 

4.  His  Majesty  issues  orders 
to  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Turin  to  receive  and  execute  pre-> 
cisely  all  orders  which  the  French 
general  commanding  the  citadel 
shall  think  proper  to  order  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  tram 
quillity. 

5.  No  change  shall  be  made 
that  can  affect  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  or  the  safety  or  property  of 
individuals. 

The  Piedmontese  who  are  anx-* 
tons  to  change  their  abodes,  shall 
have  liberty  to  take  with  them 
their  moveable  effects,  to  sell  and 
liquidate  their  property,  in  order 
to  export  their  value.  The  Pied¬ 
montese  who  are  absent  are  at 
liberty  to  return  to  Piedmont, 
and  to  enjoy  the  same  rights 
there  as  other  citizens,  nor  shall 
they,  on  any  account,  be  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  any  actions  or  wri¬ 
tings  previous  to  this  present 
act. 

6.  The  King  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  repair  to  ......  .  [Sardh 

nia  was  afterwards  determined 
upon  as  the  place.]  In  the  mean 
time,  no  arrangement  shall  be 
made  that  can  affect  the  security 
of  his  person.  Until  the  moment 
of  his  departure  his  palaces  and 
country-houses  shall  not  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  troops; 
nor  shall  any  property  be  carried 
off,  and  the  guard  shall  be  kept 
by  those  wdio  have  hitherto  been 
employed  in  that  service. 

7.  The  passports  and  necessary 
orders  shall  be  given,  that  his 
Majesty  and  all  liis  family  may 
arrive  in  safety  at  the  place  of 
their  retreat.  They  shall  be  am 
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eompanied  by  an  equal  force  of 
French  and  Piedmontese, 

9.  In  case  the  prince  de  Carig- 
nan  shall  remain  at  Piedmont,  he 
shall  enjoy  his  property  there,  and 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  as 
provided  for  the  other  subjects  of 
Piedmont. 

9.  The  state  of  the  public  ar¬ 
chives,  chests,  &c.  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  given  in,  and  the  seal  shall 
be  placed  on  the  chests. 

10.  The  ships  of  powers  at 
war  with  the  French  Republic 
shall  not  be  received  in  the  ports 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 

Done  at  Turin,  the  9th  day  of 
December,  1798. 

(Signed)  Clauvel,  Adj.-gen. 

C.  Emmanuel. 
Consented  to  and  approved  by  me, 
Raimond  de  St.  Germain, 
chamberlain. 

I  undertake  that  I  will  throw 
no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  this  treaty. 

Victor  Emmanuel. 

Approved  and  accepted, 

J ouberfc,  commander-in-chief. 


Manifesto  of  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tory  against  the  King  of  Naples , 
and  Sardinia ,  in  a  Message  to 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred . 

The  Executive  Directory  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Citizen  Representatives, 

The  executive  directory  in  their 
message  of  the  6th  inst.  announced 
to  you  that  they  should  shortly 
transmit  to  you  the  details  which 
make  manifest  the  long  train  of 
perfidy  of  which  the  court  of  Na- 
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pies  have  been  guilty,  brought  to 
the  height  by  an  audacious  attack 
on  the  French  Republic.  It  this 
day  lays  before  you  details  which 
will  prove  not  less  clearly  the  hos¬ 
tile  connivance  of  the  court  of 
Turin,  which,  joined  to  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  Sicilian  king, 
have  rendered  that  proposition 
necessary  which  they  made  to  you 
to  declare  war  against  the  kings  of 
Naples  and  Sardinia.  For  a  long 
time  has  Europe  resounded  with 
accounts  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans,  and  for  a  long  time  must 
it  have  been  astonished  at  the 
magnanimous  moderation  of  the 
executive  directory  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  French  government  to  live  at 
peace  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
was  not  less  manifest.  Superior 
to  the  just  indignation  which  this 
court  had  provoked  in  so  many 
ways — a  court  that,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  of  the 
coalesced  monarchs,  distinguished 
itself  by  the  most  insensate  fury 
against  the  republic —the  French 
government  received  with  the  most 
pure  benevolence  the  first  propo¬ 
sitions  which  were  made  to  them 
for  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  states ;  they  made  no  other 
use  of  the  superiority  which  our 
victories  gave  them  than  for  the 
purposes  of  moderation  ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty 
were  as  reciprocal  as  if  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  war  had  been  equal. 

Such  magnanimity  should  have 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  malevo¬ 
lent  dispositions  of  this  court,  and 
should  have  attached  them  to  the 
republic  by  ties  of  gratitude  as  well 
as  of  interest.  But  its  blindness 
prevented  it  from  laying  aside  its 
hostile  prejudices.  It  gave  vyay 
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without  reserve  to  all  the  hopes  to 
which  the  idea  of  the  destruction 
of  the  republic  gave  rise,  while  we 
alone  were  capable  of  defending 
them ;  and  it  took  advantage  of 
peace  only  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  on  secret  hostility :  while  we 
on  our  part  were  the  most  rigid 
observers  of  the  treaty.  This 
contrast  will  be  made  to  appear 
from  incontestible  facts.  It  would 
be  needless  here  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  the 
odious  and  revolting  conduct  which 
distinguished  the  cabinet  of  Naples 
during  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
Let  us  begin  from  the  period  when 
the  republic,  putting  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  their  victories,  consent¬ 
ed  to  grant  it  peace.  From  that 
period,  from  October  1795,  by 
what  inexplicable  conduct  has  that 
perfidious  court  been  distinguished! 

When  the  French  government 
shewed  itself  resolute  to  overthrow 
that  impious  government  which 
caused  our  warriors  to  be  assassi¬ 
nated,  the  court  of  Naples,  whose 
agents,  it  is  obvious,  were  not 
strangers  to  these  crimes,  after 
having  in  vain  tempted  to  aggran¬ 
dise  themselves  with  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Rome,  which  they  feigned 
to  respect,  opposed  all  the  resist¬ 
ance  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  on  that 
soil,  which  was  become  the  con¬ 
quered  land  of  liberty ;  this  court 
increased  her  armaments,  and 
marched  towards  the  frontiers 
troops,  prepared  to  enter  the  Ro¬ 
man  territory.  All  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  preparations  she  justified 
on  futile  pretences.  She  received 
the  discontented  at  Rome  with 
open  arms,  fomented  the  troubles 
which  she  had  excited  there ; 
furnished  the  rebels  with  provisions 


and  an  asylum,  and  never  ceased 
to  assume  towards  this  new  re¬ 
public  the  most  threatening  atti¬ 
tude.  While  she  dared  not  openly 
declare  war  against  France,  she 
sought  to  destroy  in  Italy  all  the 
free  states  which  were  under  her 
protection. 

The  French  government  might 
without  doubt  have  inflicted  signal 
vengeance  for  this  public  protec¬ 
tion  which  was  granted  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  insurrections  formed  at  Rome 
against  the  French  army,  as  well  as 
for  the  increased  number  of  spies 
with  which  our  agent  at  Naples 
was  surrounded.  But  far  from 
giving  way  to  this  just  sentiment, 
the  directory  did  not  think  proper 
to  oppose  the  taking  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Benevento.  They 
even  offered  their  mediation  to 
deliver  the  king  of  Naples  from 
the  feudal  pretensions  which  Rome 
had  on  his  estates.  But  this  was 
not  all.  They  sent  to  Naples  a 
new  ambassador,  furnished  with 
the  most  amicable  and  conciliatory 
powers.  At  the  moment  in  which 
the  army  commanded  by  Buona¬ 
parte  sailed,  the  executive  direc¬ 
tory  were  anxious  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  Naples  as  to  the  object  of 
this  expedition.  In  short,  they 
addressed  to  him  the  most  re¬ 
peated  protestations  of  their  un¬ 
alterable  desire  to  maintain  tran¬ 
quillity  in  Italy ;  adding,  it  is  true, 
a  not  less  energetic  wish,  that  the 
Roman  republic,  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  current  of  events 
under  the  special  protection  of  the 
French  republic,  might  be  able  to 
consolidate  its  political  existence. 

But  neither  friendly  intercourse, 
nor  the  voice  of  reason,  nor  the 
necessity  of  peace,  could  inspire 
these  sentiments  in  the  breast  of 
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that  court.  Every  pretence  was 
made  use  of  to  justify  her  com¬ 
plaints,  her  threats,  and  at  lengthy 
her  numerous  infractions  of  treaty. 

The  French  republic  replied  to 
the  manifesto  of  Malta  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  island  ;  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  court  of  Naples,  with 
the  most  ridiculous  hauteur,  dared 
to  revive  its  pretensions  on  a 
country  which  it  had  neither  go¬ 
verned  by  its  laws  nor  by  its  arms  ; 
and  the  French  government  did 
not  disdain  to  reply  at  length  to 
this  nonsensical  pretension,  as  if 
it  could  have  been  supported  by 
the  least  appearance  of  reason. 

From  the  moment  of  signing  of 
peace,  all  the  acts,  as  well  public 
as  private,  of  this  court,  have  been 
distinguished  for  perfidy  and  hatred 
towards  the  French.  The  treaty 
was  signed,  and  the  court  delayed 
to  publish  it  from  motives  of  respect 
for  the  courts  of  London  and  Vi¬ 
enna.  The  seventh  article  promis¬ 
ed  liberty  to  all  the  French  who 
were  detained  for  political  opini¬ 
ons,  and  all  the  Neapolitans  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  any  connection 
with  them,  who  were  imprisoned. 

At  the  solicitation  of  our  agents, 
some  of  the  peaceful  friends  to  the 
French  republic  were  restored  to 
liberty,  but  upon  the  most  vain 
pretences  they  were  loaded  with 
fresh  chains.  Atlength  the  French, 
whom  commercial  affairs  alone 
detained  in  the  states  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  were  every  day,  merely 
because  they  were  French,  publicly 
insulted,  attacked,  and  even  as¬ 
sassinated  ;  and  these  attempts 
remained  unpunished. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty 
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stipulated  that  “  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  shall  ob¬ 
serve  the  most  strict  neutrality  to- 
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wards  all  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  he  therefore  engages  to  forbid, 
without  distinction,  the  entry  into 
his  ports,  of  all  armed  vessels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  hostile  powers,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  number  of  four,  at 
most,  according  to  the  known  laws 
of  neutrality.  All  ammunition  or 
merchandise  known  as  contraband, 
shall  be  refused  to  them.” 

How  lias  this  article,  the  sense 
of  which  is  by  no  means  ambigu¬ 
ous,  been  executed  ? 

Forty  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  the  English  had 
seven  frigates  in  the  port  at  Naples  ; 
on  the  9th  Thermidor  the  fourteen 
vessels  of  admiral  Nelson  entered, 
at  full  sail,  the  ports  of  Augusta 
and  Syracuse,  and  in  whatever 
manner  this  article  be  interpreted, 
it  is  obvious,  that  this  was  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  it.  The  government 
of  Naples  thought  themselves  obli¬ 
ged  to  justify  this  proceeding,  by 
representing  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  resist  force  ;  a  con¬ 
temptible  subterfuge,  because  it 
did  not  even  attempt  resistance, 
and  because  the  senate  of  Syracuse 
received  the  English  admiral  with 
honours.  About  this  period  too, 
the  17th  Thermidor,  five  Portu¬ 
guese  ships  of  war  and  three  English 
ships  were  received  with  equal 
eagerness  in  the  port  cf  Naples. 

With  respect  to  the  furnishing 
of  articles  forbidden  by  this  treaty, 
is  it  not  notorious  that  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
the  French  attempting  to  prevent 
the  English  from  getting  provi¬ 
sions,  the  Neapolitan  government 
gave  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Orbitello  to  hinder  them  from 
passing,  while  he  suffered  a  con¬ 
siderable  corps  of  emigrants,  who 
were  in  the  service  of  England,  to 
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be  disembarked  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  fleet  of  admiral  Nelson 
was  first  'victualled  in  the  port  of 
Sicily ;  that  on  its  return  after¬ 
wards  to  Naples,  it  received,  from 
the  arsenal  of  the  king,  the  stores 
of  which  it  stood  in  need  ?  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  long  before  this 
epoch,  on  the  29  th  Prairial,  the 
whole  of  the  English  fleet  having 
appeared  before  Naples,  a  brig  was 
detached,  which  anchored  in  the 
port,  and  two  officers  who  came 
from  on  board  it  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  general  Acton  and  the 
queen,  in  order  to  secure  whatever 
might  be  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  attack  upon  the  French 
fleet ;  that  in  addition  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  the  assurances  they 
received  from  them,  pilots  were 
also  furnished  to  clear  the  streights 
of  Messina,  a  passage  which  no 
squadron,  without  such  assistance, 
would  have  dared  to  attempt,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  cut  off  the  French 
fleet,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
yet  at  Malta?  In  a  word,  is  it  not 
clear  that  nothing  that  could  be 
injurious  to  France  has  been  re¬ 
fused,  by  the  court  of  Naples,  to 
our  implacable  enemies  ? 

If  in  addition  to  this  the  conduct 
which  Naples  has  directly  mani¬ 
fested  towards  us  be  considered,  if 
it  be  recollected  that  in  spite  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  stipulates  u  that  the  king  of 
Naples  shall  be  bound  to  grant  in 
all  his  roads  and  ports  surety  and 
protection  to  all  French  merchant 
ships,  however  numerous,  and  to 
all  ships  of  war,  wdiich  shall  not 
exceed  four  several  of  the  con¬ 
voy  of  the  French  fleet  having  been 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Sicily,  commotions,  evidently  ex¬ 


cited  by  the  government  of  Naples, 
broke  out  at  Trapani,  at  Gergenti, 
and  at  Messina,  in  which  several  of 
the  French  soldiers  who  went  on 
shore  wrere  assassinated ;  if  it  be 
recollected,  that,  since  Malta  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  Maltese  boats  which  came  as 
usual  to  take  in  provisions  in  Sicily 
were  prevented,  the  gates  shut 
against  them,  and  they  wrere  re¬ 
pulsed  with  fire-arms ;  that  the 
plan  of  surprising  Malta  wdiile  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  F rench, 
was  not  even  dissembled  by  the 
Neapolitan  government;  and  that 
a  Maltese  bark  which  was  carrying 
French  commissaries  sent  to  the 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  having  been  forced 
by  an  English  shallop  to  take  refuge 
at  Alciata,  the  crew  having  landed, 
wrere  immediately  pursued  with 
musketry  by  the  Sicilians,  and 
forced  to  reimbark,  when  the  bark 
wras  immediately  taken  by  the 
English,  without  the  Neapolitan 
government  making  the  smallest 
representation  to  cause  the  neu¬ 
trality  to  be  respected.  If  too  it 
be  added,  that  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  one  of  our  corsairs  having 
been  carried  off  by  force  in  the 
port  of  Baratto,  the  governor  of 
that  place  did  not  condescend  to 
take  any  measures  to  prevent  such 
an  attack  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
in  short,  that  such  is  the  hostile 
delirium  and  hatred  of  the  king  of 
Naples  towards  the  French  and 
their  allies,  that,  in  contempt  of 
all  the  ties  wdiich  should  bind  him 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  he  has  had 
the  impudence  to  receive  in  his 
ports  a  Spanish  prize  taken  by  the 
English. 

If  too  wre  recollect  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  joy  which  was  manifested 
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at  Naples  on  the  sight  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet,  the  public  honours  which 
the  court  itself  lavished  on  admiral 
Nelson,  in  going  out  to  welcome 
him :  his  triumphal  entry,  the  large 
reward  granted  to  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  first  account  of 
his  victory,  and  the  illuminations 
and  rejoicings  which  took  place  on 
the  occasion : 

If  it  be  remembered,  that  from 
the  time  of  this  victory  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  the  Neapolitan  govern¬ 
ment  has  known  no  bounds  ;  that 
lately  an  unrestrained  populace 
broke  the  windows  of  our  consul 
at  Naples,  without  the  Neapolitan 
government  having  taken  any 
measures  to  repress  such  an  insult ; 
that  the  late  sedition  at  Malta  was 
openly  protected  in  the  Neapolitan 
states ;  that  the  markets  and  all 
the  public  places  resounded  with 
the  most  terrible  invectives  against 
us  ;  that  all  who  were  inclined  to 
encourage  peace  with  France,  were 
persecuted  with  the  most  acrimo¬ 
nious  rage ;  that  at  length  a  bar¬ 
barous  order  was  issued  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  menacing  with 
death  whoever  should  carry  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  French  at  Malta— 
If  all  these  circumstances  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
more  hostile  sentiments  never  were 
manifested  than  on  one  side,  nor 
more  patience  shewn  than  on  the 
other. 

The  executive  directory,  how¬ 
ever,  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the 
moment  in  which  it  was  to  wreak 
the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  It 
was  made  clear  to  demonstration 
to  them  that  the  court  of  Naples 
did  not  confine  its  hostility  against 
the  republic  to  complaints,  mena¬ 
ces,  or  fury  ;  that  after  having  for 
a  long  time  after  the  conclusion  of 


the  peace  shewn  the  most  hostile 
disposition,  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  at  open  hostility,  and  had 
lavished  succours  of  all  kinds  on 
our  most  cruel  enemy  ;  that  in 
short  she  was  become  the  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  and  as  useful  to 
that  power  as  she  was  prejudicial 
to  us  ;  and  yet  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  faithful  to  its  desire  of  pre¬ 
serving  peace  even  with  Naples, 
was  willing  to  hope  that  there  was 
yet  a  possibility  of  repentance. 
This  honourable  illusion  has  been, 
however,  dissipated  by  the  Nea¬ 
politan  government,  which  has 
brought  its  long  train  of  perjuries 
to  the  height.  It  has  dared  to 
attack  suddenly  the  French  army, 
and  to  accompany  this  aggression 
with  the  most  insolent  menaces. 
The  republican  energy,  long  con¬ 
fined,  will  now  break  forth  vdth 
the  strength  of  thunder;  and  this 
court,  too  long  time  spared,  which, 
imitating  the  illegal  conduct  of  the 
British  government,  has  dared  to 
be  guilty  of  breaking  the  laws  of 
peace,  without  having  the  courage 
to  declare  war,  will  at  length  re¬ 
ceive  the  reward  of  its  demerits. 

But  it  is  necessary  too,  that 
those  who  have  shewn  themselves 
its  accomplices,  should  also  share 
the  same  fate.  The  Sardinian  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  the  associate 
of  its  perfidies,  and  a  similar  fate 
awaits  it.  Its  guilt,  as  an  accom¬ 
plice  with  Naples,  is  manifest  from 
a  thousand  circumstances ;  its  sen¬ 
timents,  its  language,  and  even  its 
actions,  in  proportion  to  its  means, 
have  been  the  same,  and  its  arti¬ 
fice  and  hypocrisy  exactly  resemble 
that  of  Naples.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  its  recent  con¬ 
duct  towards  France,  if  history 
did  not,  in  all  ages,  make  manifest 
*  z  2 
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the  cunning  and  versatile  politics 
of  this  court,  constantly  occupied 
in  fomenting  war  among  its  neigh-- 
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hours,  in  taking  a  part  in  all  the 
wars  of  Italy,  and  in  shamelessly 
deserting  its  allies,  in  constantly 
joining  that  side  which  appeared 
most  strong,  in  order  to  oppress 
the  weak,  and  in  gratifying  its  re¬ 
venge,  its  ambition,  and  in  offering 
its  support  for  sale,  to  whoever 
was  inclined  to  purchase  it. 

Independently  of  every  other 
cause  of  complaint,  who  would 
believe  that  the  treaty  which  we 
deigned  to  conclude  with  the  court 
of  Turin,  and  which  they  ought  to 
have  considered  as  a  signal  fa¬ 
vour,  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  all  the  states  of  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  agents  of  the  republic 
have  in  vain  requested  that  this 
might  be  done  ;  their  resistance  has 
been  invincible,  and  the  most  futile 
reasons  have  been  assigned  as  a 
pretence  for  this  delay,  or  rather 
for  this  refusal.  In  fact,  they  have 
never  ceased  to  make  war  in  every 
way  which  their  imbecility  and 
their  cowardice  suffered  them  to 
put  into  execution.  Our  most 
cruel  enemies,  the  emigrants  and 
refractory  priests,  have  constantly 
met  with  a  welcome  reception  in 
his  dominions :  there  they  have 
been  suffered  to  give  free  vent  to 
their  hatred,  and  to  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  their  barbarous  wishes 
against  the  republic.  They  have 
even  been  able  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  French  by  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies.  This  is  not 
all :  from  the  moment  in  which 
peace  was  signed,  the  French,  al¬ 
most  under  the  eyes  of  their  am¬ 
bassadors,  have  been  assassinated 
in  cold  blood,  and  that  chiefly  by 
the  regular  troops..  These  assas¬ 


sinations  have  been  committed  al¬ 
most  daily,  and  the  number  of 
them  is  dreadful  when  the  total 
amount  shall  he  known.  Some  of 
them  have  fallen  by  the  stiletto, 
some  have  been  mutilated  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner.  A  volun¬ 
teer,  of  the  68th  demi-brigade,  w7as 
buried  alive,  after  having  been 
barbarously  wounded.  He  was 
seen  coming  alive  out  of  the  grave 
in  which  he  had  been  buried.  He 
was  destined  to  escape,  in  order 
to  offer  a  proof  of  this  dreadful 
cruelty. 

The  agents  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  have  expressed,  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  the  most  energe¬ 
tic  indignation ;  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  prevent  these  crimes 
from  going  unnoticed  or  unpunish¬ 
ed.  Some  banditti,  enrolled  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Barbets,  whose 
business  it  is  to  rob  and  pillage, 
but  whose  amusement  it  is  to  kill 
republicans,  far  from  being  dissi¬ 
pated  by  public  authority,  appear 
to  be  encouraged  by  it.  Their 
thefts  on  the  Piedmontese  were 
forgiven,  in  consideration  of  their 
murder  of  the  French.  On  this 
subject  along  negociation  was  en¬ 
tered  into,  which  was  considered 
by  the  Sardinian  government  as  a 
public  calamity,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  to  obtain  the  suppression 
of,  but  the  mere  promise  to  re¬ 
press  these  banditti.  On  this  con¬ 
dition  the  support  of  our  arms 
was  promised  to  them.  But  the 
Sardinian  government  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  obtain  tranquillity  at  this 
price,  and  after  all  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  issue  a  law  against  stilet¬ 
toes  and  concealed  arms,  so  fear¬ 
ful  were  they  that  the  French 
should  by  any  means  he  secure  in 
their  states  ;  and  during’  the  course 
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©f  the  negociation,  and  in  spite  of 
the  formal  promise  to  suspend  a 
proceeding  in  which  the  most  fu¬ 
rious  passions  were  manifested, 
several  Frenchmen  who  were  im¬ 
plicated  in  an  unhappy  affair  were 
shot  without  pity. 

Besides  these  enrolled  banditti, 
besides  judiciary  banditti,  the  Due 
d’  Aost,  a  monster,  the  brother  of 
the  King,  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  like  another  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  never  ceased  to 
keep  under  his  orders,  and  in  his 
pay,  a  band  of  cut-throats,  to 
whom  he  issued  orders  to  assassi¬ 
nate  such  and  such  a  Frenchman, 
and  these  orders  were  but  too 
faithfully  executed. 

It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  that  all 
these  crimes  were  not  imputable 
to  the  Sardinian  government,  since 
the  whole  of  its  conduct  has  proved 
that  it  was  privy  to  every  one  of 
them.  The  principal  places  in 
Piedmont  were  occupied  by  French 
troops ;  for  those  no  provisions 
were  to  be  obtained.  The  friends 
of  the  republic  were  constantly 
thrown  into  prison,  the  French¬ 
men  insulted,  and  even  their  dress 
turned  into  derision ;  the  emi¬ 
grants  were  encouraged  in  their 
audacity  ;  those  public  officers  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  their 
hatred  towards  the  French,  chiefly 
promoted  ;  the  Barbets  protected, 
even  openly  by  their  first  magis¬ 
trates  ;  poniards  forged  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  vast  ti  umber :  in 
short,  the  most  dreadful  plots 
against  the  French  w.ere  planned 
and  ready  to  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.  From  an  hiterrogatory 
exhibited  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Barbets,  it  appears  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  employed  in  the  cus¬ 
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tom-house  at  Turin,  and  who  was 
commissioned  to  pay  these  ban¬ 
ditti,  had  received  from  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  government  orders  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  the  chiefs  of  them 
boxes  of  poison,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  wells  which  lay  nearest  to  the 
French  camp. 

It  is  evident  that  there  exists 
the  most  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  conduct  of  such  a  go¬ 
vernment  as  this  a  nd  that  of  the 
court  of  Naples,  in  their  hostility 
to  the  French  republic  ;  this  con¬ 
nection,  maintain  ed  and  supported 
by  so  many  crimes,  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  implicate  the  court 
of  Turin  in  the  guilt  of  the  other  : 
but  a  stronger  proof  is  added,  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  being  increased  at 
Turin,  in  proportion  as  those  at 
Naples  were  multiplied.  The  mi¬ 
litia  in  the  former  place  were  call¬ 
ed  forth,  and  thirty  thousand 
stand  of  arms  were  delivered  to 
them. 

The  Piedmontese  troops  march¬ 
ed  towards  Loaiia  and  Oneilla  at 
the  same  moment  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  army  attacked  the 
French  troops  on  the  territory  of 
the  Roman  republic,  in  which  six 
thousand  Neapolitans  disembark¬ 
ed  at  Leghorn,  and  in  which  a 
new  disembarkation  was  threat¬ 
ened  on  the  coast  of  Liguria.  It 
was  in  the  same  moment  that  the 
order  to  march  on  the  first  signal 
was  given  ;  that  Turin  was  filled 
with  troops;  that  1500  poniards 
were  distributed  ;  that  the  citadel 
was  nearly  besieged ;  that  the 
heights  which  command  it  were 
furnished  with  an  extraordinary 
number  of  cannon  ;  and  that  the 
Sardinian  government  dared  to 
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require  the  evacuation  of  the  cita¬ 
del  and  the  diminution  of  our 
troops  in  Piedmont. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  it  was 
impossible  for  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  separate  two  courts  obvi¬ 
ously  so  hostilely  united  against 
the  French  republic.  But  the  di¬ 
rectory  declares  solemnly  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  this  war,  no  ambitious 
views  shall  intermeddle  in  the  pu¬ 


rity  of  the  motives  which  have 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms, 
and  they  declare  to  all  govern¬ 
ments,  guiltless  of  the  perfidy  of 
the  Neapolitans,  that  the  trea¬ 
ties  which  bind  them  shall  never 
have  been  more  faithfully  observ¬ 
ed  in  times  past,  than  they  shall 
be  in  times  to  come. 

(Signed) 

La  Reveillere  Lepaux. 


( 
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Character  and  Description  of  the 
Sicques.  From  Forster  s  Jour¬ 
ney  from  Bengal  to  England. 

I  find  an  embarrassment  in  apply¬ 
ing  a  term  to  the  form  of  the  Sicque 
government,  which,  on  the  first 
view,  bears  an  appearance  of  ari¬ 
stocracy  ;  bat  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  discovers  a  large  vein  of  po¬ 
pular  power  branching  through 
many  of  its  parts.  No  honorary 
or  titular  distinction  is  conferred 
on  any  member  of  the  state,  and 
the  chiefs  are  treated  with  a  de¬ 
ference  that  would  seem  to  arise 
only  from  the  military  charges 
they  may  at  the  instant  be  invest¬ 
ed  with,  and  from  a  self-preserv¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  subordination 
necessarily  required  in  conducting 
an  armed  body.  Though  orders 
are  issued  in  a  Sicque  army,  and 
a  species  of  obedience  observed, 
punishments  are  rarely  inflicted ; 
and  the  chiefs,  who  often  com¬ 
mand  parties  of  not  more  than 
fifty  men,  being  numerous,  its  mo¬ 
tions  are  tumultuous  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  An  equality  of  rank  is  main¬ 
tained  in  their  civil  society,  which 
no  class  of  men,  however  wealthy 
or  powerful,  is  suffered  to  break 
down.  At  the  periods  when  ge¬ 
neral  councils  of  the  nation  were 


convened,  which  consisted  of  the 
army  at  large,  every  member  had 
the  privilege  of  delivering  his 
opinion  ;  and  the  majority,  it  is 
said,  decided  on  the  subject  in  de¬ 
bate.  The  Khalsah  Sicques,  even 
of  the  lowest  order,  are  turbulent 
people,  and  possess  a  haughtiness 
of  deportment,  which,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  occurrences  of  life,  peculiarly 
marks  their  character.  Examples 
of  this  disposition  I  have  myself 
witnessed,  and  one  of  them  I 
think  merits  a  distinct  notice.  In 
travelling  through  the  Sirring- 
naghur  country,  our  party  was 
joined  by  a  Sicque  horseman,  and 
being  desirous  of  procuring  his 
acquaintance,  I  studiously  offered 
him  the  various  attentions  which 
men  observe  to  those  they  court. 
But  the  Sicque  received  my  ad¬ 
vances  with  a  fixed  reserve  and 
disdain,  giving  me,  however,  no 
individual  cause  of  offence :  for 
his  deportment  to  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  was  not  less  contemptu¬ 
ous.  His  answer,  when  I  asked 
him  the  name  of  his  chief,  was 
wholly  conformable  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  I  had  made  of  his  nation. 
He  told  me,  (in  a  tone  of  voice, 
and  with  an  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  seemed  to  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  servitude)  that  he 
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disdained  an  earthly  superior,  and 
acknowledged  no  other  master 
than  his  prophet ! 

The  civil  and  military  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Sicques,  before  a 
common  interest  had  ceased  to 
actuate  its  operations,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  general  and  limited  as¬ 
semblies,  which  presided  over  the 
different  departments  of  the  state. 
The  grand  convention,  called  in 
their  language  Goorimotta ,  was 
that  in  which  the  army  met  to 
transact  the  more  important  affairs 
of  the  nation  ;  as  the  declaration 
of  war  or  peace,  forming  alliances, 
and  detaching  parties  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  year.  The  amount  of 
the  contributions  levied  on  the 
public  account  was  reported  to 
this  assembly,  and  divided  among 
the  chiefs,  proportionably  to  the 
number  of  their  troops.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
distribute  a  certain  share  of  this 
property  to  their  soldiers,  who,  on 
any  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  made 
no  hesitation  in  quitting  their  ser¬ 
vice,  and  following  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  leader.  Subordinate  officers 
were  established  for  registering 
the  political  correspondence  of 
the  state,  and  for  providing 
warlike  stores  ;  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was 
entrusted  to  a  certain  society  of 
religeuse ,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
descendants  of  their  original 
priests,  but  they  did  not  possess 
any  influence  in  the  temporal  re- 
gulation  of  the  state.  These  were 
the  principal  ordinances  enacted 
by  the  first  chiefs,  when  the  people 
were  united,  and  a  common  object 
governed  their  public  conduct. 
The  dominions  of  the  Sicques, 
now  widely  extended,  have  been 
since  divided  into  numerous  states, 
which  pursue  an  independent  in¬ 


terest,  without  a  regard  to  general 
policy.  The  grand  assembly  is 
now  rarely  summoned,  nor  have 
the  Sicques,  since  the  Afghan  war, 
been  embarked  in  any  united 
cause. 

Their  military  force  may  be  said 
to  consist  essentially  of  cavalry  ; 
for  though  some  artillery  is  main¬ 
tained,  it  is  aukwardly  managed, 
and  its  uses  ill  understood,  and 
their  infantry,  held  in  low  esti¬ 
mation,  usually  garrison  the  forts* 
and  are  employed  in  the  meaner 
duties  of  the  service.  A  Sieque 
horseman  is  armed  with  a  match¬ 
lock  and  sabre  of  excellent  metal* 
and  his  horse  is  strong  and  well 
formed.  In  this  matter  I  speak 
from  a  personal  knowledge,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  my  journey 
seen  two  of  their  parties,  each  of 
which  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  horsemen.  They  were 
clothed  in  white  vests,  and  their 
arms  were  preserved  in  good  or¬ 
der  :  the  accoutrements,  consist¬ 
ing  of  priming  horns  and  ammu¬ 
nition  pouches,  were  chiefly  cover¬ 
ed  with  European  scarlet  cloth* 
and  ornamented  with  gold  lace. 
The  predilection  of  the  Sicques 
for  the  match-lock  musquet,  and 
the  constant  use  they  make  of  it, 
causes  a  difference  in  their  manner 
of  attack  from  that  of  any  other 
Indian  cavalry ;  a  party,  from 
forty  to  fifty,  advance  in  a  quick 
pace  to  the  distance  of  a  carbine 
shot  from  the  enemy,  and  then, 
that  the  fire  may  be  given  with 
the  greater  certainty,  the  horses 
are  drawn  up,  and  their  pieces 
discharged ;  when,  speedily  re¬ 
tiring  about  a  hundred  paces,  they 
load  and  repeat  the  same  mode  of 
annoying  the  enemy.  The  horses 
have  been  so  expertly  trained  to 
the  performance  of  this  operation, 
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that,  on  receiving  a  stroke  of  the 
hand,  they  stop  from  a  full  career. 
But  it  is  not  by  this  mode  of  com¬ 
bat  that  the  Sicques  have  become 
a  formidable  people.  Their  suc¬ 
cesses  and  conquests  have  largely 
originated  from  an  activity  unpa¬ 
ralleled  by  other  Indian  nations, 
from  their  endurance  of  excessive 
fatigue,  and  a  keen  resentment  of 
injuries.  The  personal  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  Sicques  are  derived 
from  a  temperance  of  diet,  and  a 
forbearance  from  many  of  those 
sensual  pleasures  which  have  en¬ 
ervated  the  Indian  Mahometans. 
A  body  of  their  cavalry  has  been 
known  to  make  marches  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  and  to  continue  the 
exertion  for  many  successive  days. 

The  forces  of  this  nation  must 
be  numerous,  though  I  am  not 
possessed  of  any  substantial  do¬ 
cument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount.  ASicque  will  confidently 
say,  that  his  country  can  furnish 
three  hundred  thousand  cavalry  ; 
and,  to  authenticate  the  assertion, 
affirms  that  every  person,  holding 
even  a  small  property,  is  provided 
with  a  horse,  match-lock,  and  side- 
arms.  But,  in  qualification  of  this 
account,  if  we  admit  that  the 
Sicques  when  united  can  bring  two 
hundred  thousand  horse  into  the 
field,  their  force  in  cavalry  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  state 
in  Hindostan.  A  passage,  which 
I  extracted  from  a  memoir,  writ¬ 
ten  at  Delhi  in  1777,  exhibits  a 
lively  picture  of  this  people  in 
their  military  capacity.  “  The 
Sicques,”  it  represents,  “  are  in 
general  strong  and  well  made ; 
accustomed  from  their  infancy 
to  the  most  laborious  life,  and 
hardest  fare,  they  make  marches, 
and  undergo  fatigues  that  really 
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appear  astonishing.  Ill  their  ex-‘ 
cursions  they  carry  no  tents  or 
baggage,  except,  perhaps,  a  small 
tent  for  the  principal  officer  :  the 
rest  shelter  themselves  under 
blankets,  which  serve  them  also  in 
the  cold  weather  to  wrap  them¬ 
selves  in,  and  which,  on  a  march, 
cover  their  saddles.  They  have 
commonly  two,  some  of  them  three 
horses  each,  of  the  middle  size, 
strong,  active,  and  mild  tempered. 
The  provinces  of  Lahore  and 
Moultan,  noted  for  a  breed  of  the 
best  horses  in  Hindostan,  afford 
them  an  ample  supply ;  and  in¬ 
deed  they  take  the  greatest  care 
to  encrease  it  by  all  means  in  their 
power.  Though  they  make  mer¬ 
ry  on  the  demise  of  any  of  their 
brethren,  they  mourn  for  the  death 
of  a  horse  :  thus  shewing  their 
love  of  an  animal  so  necessary  to 
them  in  their  professional  capacity. 
The  food  of  the  Sicques  is  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  and  such  as  the 
poorest  people  in  Hindostan  use 
from  necessity.  -  Bread,  baked  in 
ashes,  and  soaked  in  a  mash  made 
of  the  different  sorts  of  pulse,  is 
the  best  dish,  and  such  as  they 
never  indulge  in  but  when  at  full 
leisure ;  otherwise,  vetches  and 
tares,  hastily  parched,  is  all  they 
care  for.  They  abhor  smoaking 
tobacco,  for  what  reason  I  can¬ 
not  discover  ;  but  intoxicate  them¬ 
selves  freely  with  spirits  of  their 
own  country  manufacture.  A 
cup  of  the  last  they  never  fail  tak¬ 
ing  after  a  fatigue  at  night.  Their 
dress  is  extremely  scanty  ;  a  pair 
of  long  blue  drawers,  and  a  kind 
of  checkered  plaid,  a  part  of  which 
is  fastened  round  the  waist,  and 
the  other  thrown  over  the  shoul¬ 
der,  with  a  mean  turban,  form 
their  clothing  and  equipage. 
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The  chiefs  are  distinguished  by 
wearing  some  heavy  gold  brace¬ 
lets  on  their  wrists,  and  some¬ 
times  a  chain  of  the  same  metal 
bound  round  their  turbans,  and 
by  being  mounted  on  better  hor¬ 
ses  :  otherwise,  no  distinction  ap¬ 
pears  amongst  them.  The  chiefs 
are  numerous,  some  of  whom  have 
the  command  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  cavalry  ;  but  this  power 
is  confined  to  a  small  number,  the 
inferior  officers  maintaining  from 
one  to  two  thousand,  and  many 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
horses  ;  a  certain  quota  of  which  is 
furnished  by  the  chief,  the  greater 
part  being  the  individual  property 
of  the  horsemen.  / 


Character  of  a  British  Sailor. 

From  Medical  Discipline ,  by 

Alexander  Stewart. 

The  able  and  experienced  sea¬ 
man  is  a  truly  valuable  character ; 
he  is  only  thoughtless  and  inatten¬ 
tive  as  far  as  regards  his  own 
health  and  welfare.  As  a  man, 
he  will  yield  to  no  one  in  his  de¬ 
testation  of  whatever  is  mean, 
ungenerous,  and  dishonourable. 
He  has  an  open,  a  noble,  and  an 
honest  heart.  As  a  seaman,  to 
be  cheerful,  active,  and  prompt  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  to  bear 
fatigue,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  and  climate,  without  mur¬ 
muring  ;  to  be  steady  and  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and 
danger ;  to  be  obedient,  respect¬ 
ful,  and  attached  to  the  officer 
that  is  worthy  to  command  him  ; 
to  be  faithful  and  true  to  his  king 
and  country,  courageous  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  humane  in  victory,  are 
the  virtues  in  which  he  eminently 


excels.  But  there  are  many  men 
on  shipboard,  the  reverse  of  the 
character  I  have  drawn,  indolent, 
profligate,  and  debauched.  It  is 
among  such  men  as  these,  that 
sickness  generally  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  thence  dissemi¬ 
nated  among,  and  destroys  the 
health  of  the  whole  crew,  wrhile 
their  vicious  conduct  proves 
equally  destructive  to  the  morals 
of  the  men.  Slothfulness,  drunk¬ 
enness,  theft,  and  gaming,  should 
meet  with  exemplary  punishment ; 
and  temperance,  industry,  and  re¬ 
gularity,  be  strongly  inculcated 
and  enforced.  The  regular  and 
solemn  performance  of  public 
worship,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
ship’s  company,  on  the  quarter 
deck,  once  in  the  week,  should 
never  be  neglected,  either  at  sea 
or  in  harbour.  A  proper  idea  of 
religion  tends  to  introduce  clean¬ 
liness,  sobriety,  and  good  order  ; 
it  teaches  obedience,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  regular  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties.  It  produces  a 
serenity  of  mind ;  banishes  me¬ 
lancholy,  discontent,  and  all  the 
train  of  depressing  affections  ;  and 
thence  contributes  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  preservation  of  health. 


Account  of  Bantam.  From  John 
Splinter  Stavorinus’s  Voyages  to 
the  East  Indies. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Ban¬ 
tam,  Mr.  Van  Tets,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  that  were  with  him,  had 
asked  leave  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  king,  and  the  17th  of  May 
was  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose. 

Accordingly,  on  that  day  three 
of  the  king’s  courtiers,  magnifi¬ 
cently  arrayed  in  the  Javanese 
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fashion,  came  to  fetch  the  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  commandant  Reinouts,  while 
I  likewise  made  part  of  it.  The 
garrison  of  fort  Speelwyk  was  un¬ 
der  arms,  and  drawn  out  in  two 
files,  from  the  commandant’s 
house  to  the  gate,  whither  we  had 
to  walk  between  them.  Having 
passed  the  draw-bridge  of  the  fort, 
we  found  there  in  waiting  three  of 
the  king’s  coaches,  with  European 
coachmen,  dressed  in  his  livery, 
which  is  yellow,  with  red  flowers. 
The  deputies  from  the  court,  de¬ 
sired  the  company  to  take  their 
places  in  these  coaches.  In  the 
first,  were  seated  the  ladies  of  the 
company;  in  the  second,  was  the 
commandant  Reinouts,  and  Mr. 
Van  Tets,  escorted  by  the  usual 
guard  of  the  former,  consisting  in 
twelve  grenadiers,  and  preceded 
by  ten  of  the  king’s  body  guards  ; 
and  in  the  third  coach  followed 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

We  rode  in  this  order  over  the 
Pascebaan,  as  far  as  the  draw¬ 
bridge  of  fort  Diamond,  where  we 
left  our  equipages ;  and  coming 
over  the  bridge,  found  part  of  the 
sultan’s  body  guards  likewise 
ranged  in  two  files,  as  far  as  the 
gate  of  the  fort.  They  were  armed 
with  half-pikes,  and  were  naked 
down  to  their  middle,  which  was 
girded  by  a  piece  of  dark  blue  or 
blackish  cotton  cloth,  which  came 
round  between  their  legs,  and 
hung  about  half  way  down  their 
thighs. 

While  we  were  passing  between 
their  ranks,  the  gomgoms  and  other 
Indian  musical  instruments,  were 
played.  Coming  to  the  gate  of 
the  fort,  we  were  met  by  the  king, 
who  took  the  commandant  Rei- 
notits,  and  Mr.  Van  Tets,  by  the 
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hand,  and  led  them  in,  while  we 
slowly  followed  in  procession. 
Within  the  gate  stood  the  guard 
under  arms,  and  the  drums  were 
beat  incessantly.  There  were  be¬ 
sides  two  trumpeters  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and 
dressed  in  the  king’s  livery,  who 
sounded  a  lusty  peal  of  wind- 
music. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  is 
through  an  arched  gateway;  the 
plaistering  of  which  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  once  of  a  white  hue, 
but  nowT  appeared  very  black  and 
dirty.  It  had,  upon  the  whole, 
more  the  appearance  of  a  prison 
than  of  a  regal  palace,  and  gave 
me  but  a  very  indifferent  idea  of 
the  inside.  Passing  hence,  we 
came  into  a  large  hall,  which 
seemed  to  the  eye  to  be  about 
fifty-five  or  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  of  about  half  that  breadth, 
with  a  tolerably  lofty  ceiling, 
built  archwise,  and  seemingly 
wainscoted.  The  walls  were 
white-washed,  but  looked  very 
dirty,  so  that  it  was  easily  to  be 
seen  that  little  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  The  floor  was  paved 
diamondwise,  with  square  red  tiles. 
The  light  and  air  wrere  let  in,  on 
the  north  side,  through  three  win¬ 
dows,  and  twro  large  doors,  open¬ 
ing  towards  the  inner  buildings  of 
the  court,  which  wore  likewise  not 
the  most  inviting  appearance. 

The  door  by  which  we  entered 
was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ; 
at  the  other  end  was  another, 
leading  to  the  remaining  apart¬ 
ments.  Near  it  stood  a  couch, 
covered  with  yellow  satin,  and 
also  a  kind  of  bedstead  with  doors  ; 
the  whole  lacquered  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fashion.  A  little  lower,  was 
an  oblong  square  table,  with  a 
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yellow  cover,  adorned  with  red 
flowers ;  and  on  it  stood  three 
large  chased  silver  dishes,  with 
jiri  leaves,  areca  nut,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  requisites  for  the  preparation 
of  pinang  *.  Against  the  wall 
were  two  side-tables,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  marble  slabs ;  and,  between 
them,  chairs  of  walnut-tree  wood, 
made  in  the  European  fashion. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
was  a  large  mat  of  split  rattans, 
spread  upon  the  floor,  on  which 
the  king’s  courtiers,  with  the 
prince  or  prime-minister,  who  had 
the  administration  of  the  empire, 
at  their  head,  sat  down  upon  their 
heels,  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  our 
places  at  the  table.  The  king, 
having  led  the  two  abovemen- 
tioned  gentlemen  into  the  room, 
placed  himself  upon  a  raised  chair, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 
Next  to  him,  on  the  left  hand, 
having  his  face  turned  towards 
the  windows,  sat  the  commandant 
Reinouts,  then  Mr.  V an  Tets,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  sat  his  first  queen,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  prince,  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown  ;  next  to  her  was 
Mrs.  Van  Tets,  then  the  second 
queen,  then  followed  the  lady  se¬ 
cond  in  rank  of  our  company, 
then  the  third  queen,  then  again 
one  of  our  ladies,  and  the  fourth 
queen,  and  the  next  to  her,  the 
last  on  that  side,  sat  a  little  boy, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Van  Tets. 


The  two  first  of  these  queens 
seemed  to  be  already  pretty  far 
advanced  in  years,  but  the  two 
others  were  younger,  and,  though 
somewhat  brown,  looked  very 
■\yell ;  yet  I  remarked  some  of  the 
female  slaves  who  served  us,  who 
were  incomparably  handsomer  and 
fairer  than  any  of  the  four  legal 
wives  of  the  king.  Their  dress 
too,  had  not  any  thing  peculiarly 
graceful  in  it,  consisting  in  long 
chintz  kabays  or  robes,  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  quality  it  is  true,  but 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  feet,  in 
the  Indian  fashion,  as  I  shall  here¬ 
after  more  particularly  describe. 

Their  hair,  which  was  of  a  jetty 
black,  wras  combed  smooth  up 
over  the  head,  and  fastened  behind 
with  a  wreath,  which  is  here  com¬ 
monly  called  a  conde ,  richly 
adorned  likewise  with  gold  and 
jewels.  They  sat  on  chairs,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do,  al¬ 
though  this  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  general  custom  of  the  orien¬ 
tals,  who  every  where  are  used  to 
sit  with  their  legs  crossed  under 
them.  These  ladies  were  very 
talkative,  and  conversed  much 
with  ours  in  the  Malay  language, 
while  the  chewing  of  betel  or  pin¬ 
ang  was  not  forgotten,  either  by 
the  Indian  sultanas,  or  the  Dutch 
ladies. 

The  king,  who  was  addressed 
by  the  title  of  Towing  Sultan ,  or 
My  Lord  the  King,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  man  of  between  forty- 
five  and  fifty  years  of  age.  His 


*  Pinang  is  the  name  of  the  kernel  of  the  areca-nut  ( areca  cathecu ) ;  but  it 
seems  likewe  to  mean  the  mixture  of  the  ingredients  they  use  for  mastication. 
The  siri  leaves  are  betel  leaves  ( piper  betel).  Into  one  of  these  leaves  a  piece 
of  the  areca  nut,  which  is  generally  divided  into  six  parts,  one  of  which  serves 
at  a  time,  being  put  with  a  little  lime,  the  leaf  is  folded  together,  and  kept  in 
the  month  till  all  the  strength  is  drawn  out  of  it.  The  universality  of  the  prac» 
tice  of  chewing  betel  and  areca,  throughout  the  east,  i3  well  known.  T. 
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colour  was  chesnut  brown,  with  a 
friendly  countenance  which  was 
not  belied  by  his  manners  or  be¬ 
haviour.  He  had  a  little  beard, 
and  black  hair,  curling  a  little  : 
he  seemed  more  inclined  to  spare¬ 
ness  than  to  corpulency.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  long  Moorish 
coat,  made  of  a  certain  stuff,  inter¬ 
woven  with  gold,  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  at  Surat,  and  is  called 
soesjes.  This  hung  down  almost 
to  his  feet.  The  sleeves,  which 
were  loose  and  wide  above  the  el¬ 
bow,  set  close  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm,  where  they  were  fastened 
by  a  row  of  small  gold  buttons. 
Under  this  coat,  he  wore  a  white 
shirt,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  that 
reached  down  to  his  heels,  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  coat.  On  his 
feet  he  had  Turkish  shoes  drawn 
on  slip-shod,  the  forepart  of  which 
was  turned  upwards ;  and  white 
stockings  on  his  legs.  His  head 
was  covered  by  a  round,  and 
somewhat  sharp-pointed  cap,  of  a 
violet  colour  laced  with  silver. 
Behind,  his  chair  stood  one  of  Ins 
female  lifeguards,  who  was  relieved 
from  time  to  time,  armed  with  a 
large  gold  kris,  in  a  sheath  of 
massy  gold,  which  she  continually 
kept  raised  on  high  ;  and  which 
the  king,  when  he  stood  up  to  con¬ 
duct  us  out,  took  from  her,  and 
put  under  his  arm.  Two  female 
slaves,  one  on  each  side,  were 
seated  next  to  him  on  the  ground. 
One  of  these  held  his  tobacco-box 
and  his  betel-box,  both  of  which 
were  made  of  gold,  and  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  large  size.  When  he  wanted 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  was 
handed  to  him,  wrapped  up  in  a 
silk  handkerchief.  The  other  fe¬ 
male  attendant,  had  a  golden  spit¬ 
ting-pot  in  her  hand,  which  she 


handed  from  time  to  time  to  his 
majesty,  as  he  stood  in  need  of 
this  utensil. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated, 
pipes  and  tobacco  were  presented 
to  us  ;  after  which  the  comman¬ 
dant  Turnouts  and  Mr.  Van  Tets 
entered  into  conversation  with  the 
king,  on  indifferent  subjects  in  the 
Malay  language.  Hereupon  the 
king  called  the  pang  or  ang,  or  prince, 
prime  minister,  who,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  wras  sitting  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall,  at  the  head 
of  the  nobles,  to  come  to  him.  He 
accordingly  crept  along  the  floor, 
till  he  came  near  the  king’s  chair, 
where  he  remained  sitting  on  the 
ground,  answering  the  questions 
which  the  king  put  to  him.  He 
often  replied  with  the  word 
inghi,  which  is  the  Javanese  affir¬ 
mative,  yes ;  but  as  I  understood 
little  of  the  language  which  was 
spoken,  I  was  neither  edified  nor 
entertained  by  the  dialogue. 

About  half  past  eleven  o’clock, 
the  cloth,  which  consisted  of  a 
white  piece  of  cotton,  was  laid 
upon  the  table  ;  and  in  a  moment 
it  wras  provided  with  a  number  of 
small  dishes,  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  Indian  food,  dressed  in  various 
manners.  The  chief  ingredients 
of  most  of  them  were,  however, 
fish  and  poultry,  varied  by  nu¬ 
merous  sauces,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  of  sugar, 
vinegar,  or  tamarinds.  A  square 
scarlet  woollen  cloth,  was  laid 
upon  the  table  before  the  king, 
and  upon  this,  the  dishes  were 
placed  which  were  designed  solely 
for  his  use,  and  of  which  he  ate 
heartily.  With  regard  to  myself, 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty,  I  could  swallow  a  part  of 
what  was  set  before  me,  which 
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was  fish  preserved  in  sugar,  and 
which  indeed  I  should  not  have 
touched  at  all,  if  politeness  had 
not  required  that  I  should  taste  of 
something.  Mr,  Reinouts  had 
taken  care  to  provide  himself  with 
a  few  bottles  of  wine  and  beer, 
which  it  would  else  have  been  in 
vain  to  have  looked  for  at  the 
king’s  table,  and  we  could  there¬ 
fore,  now  and  then,  indulge  in  a 
glass  of  those  liquors,  during  the 
dinner. 

The  king  frequently  broke  wind 
upwards,  during  his  meal,  and  his 
example  was  assiduously  followed 
by  all  the  gentlemen  in  company, 
which  afforded  matter  of  no  little 
surprise  to  me.  But  I  afterwards 
was  informed,  that  this  custom,  so 
contrary  to  European  notions  of 
decency,  was  an  etiquette  of  the 
court  of  Bantam,  and  was  affected, 
in  order  to  shew  that  one’s  appe¬ 
tite  was  good,  and  the  victuals 
tasteful,  which  was  very  pleasing 
to  the  king. 

After  this  course  was  taken 
away,  three  large  dishes  of  con¬ 
fectionary  and  pastry  were  put 
upon  the  table  ;  and  these  were 
more  to  my  liking  than  what  had 
preceded;  but  neither  the  king, 
nor  his  queens,  seemed  to  care 
much  about  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  large 
china  bowls  with  boiled  rice,  and 
some  dishes  of  fish,  which  came 
from  our  table,  were  set  before 
the  nobles,  who  were  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  and  who  speedily  emp¬ 
tied  them,  with  continual  eructa¬ 
tions,  which  echoed  through  the 
hall ;  after  which,  they  again  sat 
down  as  before,  upon  their  heels, 
each  according  to  his  rank.  On 
their  right  hand,  but  separate  from 
them,  sat  the  second  son  of  the 


king,  who  seemed  to  be  a  youth 
of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  of  a  good  counte¬ 
nance,  but  squinting  a  little.  I 
was  told  that  he  possessed  a  good 
judgment,  and  more  understand¬ 
ing  and  abilities  than  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent.  This  prince  had  his  vic¬ 
tuals  brought  him,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  nobles,  but  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  and  he  was  attended  by  a 
female  slave,  who  sat  by  him. 

About  two  o’clock  we  rose  from 
table,  and  took  our  leave  of  the 
king,  who  conducted  us  out,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  led  us 
in,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
followed  by  the  prince,  his  son, 
who  led  the  counsellor  Meyer  by 
the  hand  ;  the  whole  accompanied 
by  the  continued  performance  of 
music,  by  the  gomgoms ,  trumpets, 
&c.  Without  the  gate  the  king 
took  his  leave,  and  returned  to 
his  palace,  and  we  went  over  the 
esplanade,  and  the  drawbridge,  to 
the  same  coaches  in  which  we  had 
come,  and  which  carried  us  back 
to  Fort  Speelwyk, 


Character  of  Pope.  From,  War - 
tons  Edition  of  his  Works. 

The  vigour,  force,  and  activity 
of  his  mind  were  almost  unparal¬ 
leled.  His  whole  life,  and  every 
hour  of  it,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  was  devoted  solely,  and 
with  unremitting  diligence,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  that  one  art  in  which  he 
had  determined  to  excel.  Many 
other  poets  have  been  unavoida- 
bty  immersed  in  business,  in  wars, 
in  politics,  and  diverted  from  their 
favourite  bias  and  pursuits.  Of 
Pope  it  might  truly  and  solely  be 
said,  Versus  arnat,  hoc  studet  unum. 
His  whole  thoughts,  time,  and  ta- 
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ients  were  spent  on  his  works 
alone  ;  which  works,  if  we  dispas¬ 
sionately  and  carefully  review,  w’e 
shall  find,  that  the  largest  portion 
of  them,  for  he  attempted  nothing 
of  the  epic  or  dramatic,  is  of  the 
didactic,  moral,  and  satiric  kind  ; 
and,  consequently,  not  of  the  most 
poetic  species  of  poetry.  There 
is  nothing  in  so  sublime  a  style  as 
the  hard  of  Gray.  This  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  of  reasoning  ; 
and  means  to  point  out,  what 
Pope  has  actually  done,  not  what, 
if  he  had  put  out  his  full  strength, 
he  was  capable  of  doing.  No 
man  can  possibly  think,  or  can 
hint,  that  the  author  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  and  the  Eloisa, 
wanted  imagination,  or  sensibi¬ 
lity,  or  pathos  ;  but  he  certainly 
did  not  so  often  indulge  and  exert 
those  talents,  nor  give  so  many 
proofs  of  them,  as  he  did  of  strong 
sense  and  judgment.  This  turn 
of  mind  led  him  to  admire  French 
models ;  he  studied  Boileau  at¬ 
tentively  ;  formed  himself  upon 
him,  as  Milton  formed  himself 
upon  the  Grecian  and  Italian  sons 
of  fancy.  Fie  stuck  to  describing 
modern  manners  ;  but  these  man¬ 
ners,  because  they  are  familiar, 
uniform,  artificial,  and  polished, 
are,  for  these  four  reasons,  in  their 
very  nature  unfit  for  any  lofty 
effort  of  the  Muse.  He  gradually 
became  one  of  the  most  correct, 
even,  and  exact  poets  that  ever 
wrote ;  but  yet  with  force  and 
spirit,  finishing  his  pieces  with  a 
patience,  a  care,  and  assiduity, 
that  no  business  nor  avocation 
ever  interrupted ;  so  that  if  he 
does  not  frequently  ravish  and 
transport  his  reader,  like  his  mas¬ 
ter  Dryden,  yet  he  does  not  so 
often  disgust  him,  like  Dryden, 
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with  unexpected  inequalities  and 
absurd  improprieties.  He  is  never 
above  or  below  his  subject. 
Whatever  poetical  enthusiasm  he 
actually  possessed,  he  withheld 
and  suppressed.  The  perusal  of 
him,  in  most  of  his  pieces,  affects 
not  our  minds  with  such  strong 
emotions  as  we  feel  from  Homel¬ 
and  Milton  ;  so  that  no  man,  of  a 
true  poetical  spirit,  is  master  of 
himself  while  he  reads  them. 
Hence  he  is  a  writer  fit  for  uni¬ 
versal  perusal,  and  of  general  uti¬ 
lity;  adapted  to  all  ages  and  all 
stations ;  for  the  old  and  for  the 
young ;  the  man  of  business  and 
the  scholar.  He  who  would 
think,  and  there  are  many  such, 
the  Fairy  Queen,  Palemon  and 
Areite,  the  Tempest,  or  Comus, 
childish  and  romantic,  may  relish 
Pope.  Surely  it  is  no  narrow, 
nor  invidious,  nor  niggardly  en¬ 
comium  to  say,  he  is  the  great 
poet  of  reason  ;  the  first  of  ethical 
authors  in  verse;  which  he  was 
by  choice,  not  necessity.  And 
this  species  of  writing  is,  after  all, 
the  surest  road  to  an  extensive 
and  immediate  reputation.  It  lies 
more  level  to  the  general  capaci¬ 
ties  of  men,  than  the  higher  flights 
of  more  exal  ted  and  genuine  poe- 
try. 


Character  of  Cosmo  De  Medici. 

From  Tenhove's  Memoir  of  the 

House  of  Medici. 

After  eight  years  of  involuntary 
and  forced  dissimulation  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Cosmo  de  Medici  seemed 
to  be  again  soaring,  and  on  the 
point  of  triumphing  over  every 
inferior  obstacle,  which  had  em¬ 
barrassed  it.  Death  abridged  his 
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fresh  career  of  glory,  and  carried 
him  off  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
a  term  of  life  at  which  none  of  his 
descendants  arrived,  the  cruel  and 
celebrated  female  alone  excepted, 
in  whom  the  legitimate  branch  of 
the  family  expired.  He  was  uni¬ 
versally  regretted,  and  the  respect 
for  him  even  put  some  bounds  to 
the  general  rapacity.  Public  ex¬ 
tortion  reigned  afterwards  almost 
without  controul,  and  fears  were 
entertained,  that  every  puny  de¬ 
spot  would  extend  his  little  circle 
of  oppressions  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  Most  of  the  Christian 
princes  lamented  his  loss,  and  the 
whole  city  in  tears  followed  his 
ashes  to  the  grave.  The  church 
of  St.  Lawrence  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  his  interment,  and 
every  order  of  the  state  unani¬ 
mously  bestowed  on  him  the  title 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  !  A 
great  and  glorious  title  !  superior 
to  every  other  which  his  posterity 
might  have  added  on  his  tomb ! 

If  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  been 
the  legal  and  established  sovereign 
of  his  country,  the  sententious 
maxim  of  Bruyere,  “  Nommer 
un  roi  pere  du  peuple,  ou  de  la 
patrie,  c’est  moins  faire  son  eloge, 
que  l’appeller  par  son  nom,  ou 
faire  sa  definition,”  would  have 
been  his  due. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what 
was  the  colour  of  his  complexion, 
,and  whether  his  hair  was  blach  or 
brown ;  but  his  stature  was  ma¬ 
jestic,  and  his  countenance  in¬ 
spired  respect  and  awe.  A  vulgar 
air,  a  crippled  figure,  with  the 
face  of  Thersites,  are  powerful 
impediments  in  the  way  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  when  it  depends  on  popular 
favour  ;  and  the  Roman  Emperor, 
compared  by  Vopiscus  to  a  dis¬ 


graceful  deity  of  the  Latin  calen¬ 
dar,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
hereditary  claims  to  the  throne  he 
filled,  and  to  be  born  within  the 
purple  of  the  palace. 

Posterity  has  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  virtues  of  Cos¬ 
mo  de  Medici  were  real,  or  only 
specious  and  affected.  Henry 
Stephens,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  hath  passed  a 
severe  censure  on  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  :  “  Come  a  ete 

loue  pour  sa  liberalite  envers  le 
peuple,  mais  cela  ne  tendait  qua 
tirannie,  et  n’  etait  cette  douceur 
si  non  un  appas  et  hamepon  jette 
pour  prendre  les  poissons  et  les 
manger  puis  apres.  Cette  finesse 
ne  se  peut  appeller  vertu,  d’autant 
que  les  actions  vertueuses  n’  ont 
d’autre  but  que  la  vertu,  et  per- 
dent  ce  nom  incontinent  qu’  elles 
visent  ailleures.  L’  effet  a  montre 
a  quelle  fin  tendait  cette  ombre  de 
vertu.” 

Cosmo  de  Medici  was  ambitious 
without  doubt,  but  ambition  is  a 
middle  term  between  vice  and  vir¬ 
tue.  Beyond  a  certain  point  it 
ceases  to  be  virtue ;  before  it 
reaches  that  point  it  is  scarcely 
vice.  They  who  judge  of  human 
actions,  as  they  are  extraordinary 
rather  than  as  just,  and  as  bril¬ 
liant  rather  than  as  virtuous,  will 
not  fail  to  applaud  the  system  on 
which  Cosmo  governed.  There 
are  others  to  whom  his  ambition, 
according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  draw  their  ob¬ 
servations,  will  appear  as  laudable, 
excusable,  or  criminal:  laudable, 
considering  the  great  talents  it 
brought  forward  and  into  play  ; 
excusable,  in  contemplation  of  his 
formidable  opponents,  and  the 
just  fears  that  might  be  enter- 
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tained  from  them  of  his  own  ruin, 
and  that  of  the  republic  ;  criminal, 
if  the  maxim  is  well  founded  that 
the  government,  whatever  it  may 
be  under  which  we  live,  is  sacred  ! 
The  most  scrupulous  might  per¬ 
haps  be  of  opinion  that  D’Albizzi 
would  have  thought  and  acted  as 
he  did,  and  that  Florence,  doomed 
to  perish,  might  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  to  the  precipice  by  the  hands 
bf  some  of  her  more  abandoned 
sons.  The  supposition  may  be 
correct,  yet  are  we  justified  on  the 
broad  sound  principles  of  mora¬ 
lity,  in  the  commission  of  an  evil 
action  to  prevent  another,  and  are 
our  crimes  to  be  defended  by 
those  of  others  ? 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that 
states  and  kingdoms  have  often 
sunk  from  freedom  into  servitude, 
provided  they  have  not  been 
startled  by  the  name,  and  have 
suffered  without  emotion  their 
dearest  liberties,  by  little  and 
little,  to  be  wrested  from  them. 
Cosmo,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  had  learnt  the  important 
lesson,  and  studiously  concealing 
the  power  he  had  usurped,  he 
made  no  attempt  at  any  apparent 
change  in  the  constitution,  whilst 
he  destroyed  its  substance,  and 
v  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton  and  to  a 
shadow.  An  additional  honour 
or  title  might  have  created  an 
alarm,  and  he  guarded  against  it 
with  uncommon  care  and  pru¬ 
dence.  Fear  and  hope,  the  two 
great  springs  of  government,  were 
the  ladders  and  the  steps  by 
which  he  mounted;  and  his  mas¬ 
terly  use  of  them  raised  him,  as 
it  were  without  design,  above  the 
other  magistrates.  Of  his  fortune 
he  was  certainly  the  founder,  but 
two  able  friends  lent  their  assist- 
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ance  in  pushing  on  the  wheel ;  his 
relation  Everardo  of  singular  in¬ 
trepidity,  and  Pucci  Pucci,  whose 
talents  and  address  were  so  much 
acknowledged,  that  the  party  for 
2  long  time  bore  his  name. 


Character  of  Queen  Caroline , 
From  Walpole's  Works . 

Queen  Caroline  was  said  to 
have  been  very  handsome  at  her 
marriage,  soon  after  which  she 
had  the  small-pox;  but  was  little 
marked  by  it,  and  retained  a  most 
pleasing  countenance.  It  was  full 
of  majesty  or  mildness  as  she 
pleased,  and  her  penetrating  eyes 
expressed  whatever  she  had  a 
mind  they  should.  Her  voice  too 
was  captivating,  and  her  hands 
beautifully  small,  plump,  and 
graceful.  Her  understanding  was 
uncommonly  strong  ;  and  so  was 
her  resolution.  '  From  their  earli¬ 
est  connection  she  had  determined 
to  govern  the  king,  and  deserved 
to  do  so  ;  for  her  submission  to 
his  will  was  unbounded,  her  sense 
much  superior,  and  bis  honour 
and  interest  always  took  place  of 
her  own :  so  that  her  love  of 
power,  that  was  predominant,  was 
dearly  bought,  and  rarely  ill- 
employed.  She  was  ambitious 
too  of  fame  ;  but,  shackled  by  her 
devotion  to  the  king,  she  seldom 
could  pursue  that  object.  She 
wished  to  be  a  patroness  of  learn¬ 
ed  men  :  but  George  had  no  re¬ 
spect  for  them  or  their  works ; 
and  her  majesty’s  own  taste  was 
not  very  exquisite,  nor  did  he 
allow  her  time  to  cultivate  any 
studies.  Her  generosity  would 
have  displayed  itself,  for  she  va- 
*  A  a 
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lued  money  but  as  the  instrument 
of  her  good  purposes  :  but  he 
stinted  her  alike  in  almost  all  her 
passions  ;  and  though  she  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  to  be  libe¬ 
ral,  she  bore  the  imputation  of 
his  avarice,  as  she  did  of  others 
of  his  faults.  Often  when  she 
had  made  prudent  and  proper 
promises  of  preferment,  and  could 
not  persuade  the  king  to  comply, 
she  suffered  the  breach  of  word 
to  fall  on  her,  rather  than  to  reflect 
on  him.  Though  his  affection 
and  confidence  in  her  were  im¬ 
plicit,  he  lived  in  dread  of  being 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  her  ; 
and  that  silly  parade  was  extended 
even  to  the  most  private  moments 
of  business  with  my  father  :  when¬ 
ever  he  entered,  the  Queen  rose, 
curtsied  and  retired,  or  offered 
to  retire.  Sometimes  the  King 
condescended  to  bid  her  stay  ;  on 
both  occasions  she  and  Sir  Robert 
had  previously  settled  the  business 
to  be  discussed.  Sometimes  the 
King  would  quash  the  proposal  in 
question ;  and  yield  after  re-talking 
it  over  with  her ;  but  then  he 
boasted  to  Sir  Robert  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  better  considered  it. 

One  of  the  Queen’s  delights 
was  the  improvement  of  the  gar¬ 
den  at  Richmond  ;  and  the  King 
believed  she  paid  tor  all  with  her 
own  money  ;  nor  would  he  ever 
look  at  her  intended  plans,  saying, 
he  did  not  care  how  she  flung 
away  her  own  revenue.  He  little 
suspected  the  aids  Sir  Robert  fur¬ 
nished  to  her  from  the  treasury. 
When  she  died,  she  was  indebted 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
King. 

Her  learning  was  superficial; 
her  knowledge  of  languages  as 
little  accurate.  The  King,  with  a 


bluff  Westphalian  accent,  spoke 
English  correctly.  The  Queen’s 
chief  study  was  divinity  ;  and  she 
had  rather  weakened  her  faith 
than  enlightened  it.  She  was  at 
least  not  orthodox  ;  and  her  con¬ 
fidante  lady  Sundon,  an  absurd 
and  pompous  simpleton,  swayed 
her  countenance  towards  the  less 
believing  clergy.  The  Queen 
however  was  so  sincere  at  her 
death,  that  when  archbishop  Pot¬ 
ter  wras  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ment  to  her,  she  declined  taking 
it,  very  few  persons  being  in  the 
room.  When  the  prelate  retired, 
the  courtiers  in  the  anti-room 
crowded  round  him,  crying,  “  My 
lord,  has  the  Queen  received?” 
Elis  grace  artfully  eluded  the 
question,  only  saying  most  de¬ 
voutly,  “her  majesty  was  in  a 
heavenly  disposition,”  and  the 
truth  escaped  the  public. 

She  suffered  more  unjustly  by 
declining  to  see  her  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  whom  she  sent  her 
blessing  and  forgiveness ;  but 
conceiving  the  extreme  distress  it 
would  lay  on  the  King,  should  he 
thus  be  forced  to  forgive  so  im¬ 
penitent  a  son,  or  to  banish  him 
again  if  once  recalled,  she  heroic¬ 
ally  preferred  a  meritorious  hus¬ 
band  to  a  worthless  child. 

The  Queen’s  greatest  error  was 
too  high  an  opinion  of  her  own 
address  and  art:  she  imagined 
that  all  who  did  not  dare  to  con¬ 
tradict  her,  were  imposed  upon  ; 
and  she  had  the  additional  weak¬ 
ness  of  thinking  that  she  could 
play  off  many  persons  without  be¬ 
ing  discovered.  That  mistaken 

O  # 

humour,  and  at  other  times  her 
hazarding  very  offensive  truths, 
made  her  many  enemies  :  and  her 
duplicity  in  fomenting  jealousies 
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between  the  ministers,  that  each 
might  be  more  dependent  on  her¬ 
self,  was  no  sound  wisdom. ' 


Anecdotes  of  Peter  III.  and  the 
Empress  Catharine.  From  Bul¬ 
kier  e\s  History  of  the  Revolution 
in  Russia  in  1762. 

In  order  to  gain  a  conception  of 
the  strange  character  of  Peter,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  that,  in  his 
infancy,  he  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  two  persons  of  singular 
merit,  but  who,  considering  rather 
his  fortune  than  his  genius,  blame- 
ably  conducted  his  education  after 
the  greatest  models.  On  being 
called  to  Russia,  these  preceptors 
of  manners  and  morals  too  severe 
for  that  court,  afforded  room  to 
fear  the  success  of  the  strict  edu¬ 
cation  which  they  continued  to 
give  him  ;  he  was  taken  from  their 
hands,  and  put  into  those  of  vile 
corrupters:  but  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  had  received,  re¬ 
maining  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  occasioned  a  motley  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  intentions  degenera¬ 
ted  into  ridiculous  pursuits,  and 
of  silly  views  directed  towards 
grand  objects.  Brought  up  in  an 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  in  the  love 
of  equality,  and  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  heroism,  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  these  noble 
ideas :  but  he  was  fond  of  what 
is  truly  great,  with  littleness  of 
mind  ;  and,  while  he  proposed  to 
imitate  the  heroes  from  whom  he 
sprang,  his  genius  restricted  him 
to  puerilities.  He  affected  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  lowest  functions 
of  the  soldier,  because  Peter  the 
Great  had  resolved  to  pass 
through  the  several  degrees  of  the 


army ;  and,  in  conformity  with 
this  conceit,  so  surprising  in  a  so¬ 
vereign,  of  marking  the  progress 
of  his  instruction  by  the  gradations 
of  advancement,  he  boasted,  at 
the  concerts  of  his  court,  that  he 
had  formerly  assisted  the  musi¬ 
cians,  and  was  made  first  violin 
on  account  of  his  talents,  A  sort 
of  military  mania  insinuated  itself 
into  all  his  actions  ;  his  favourite 
passion  wras  that  of  exercising  his 
troops  ;  and  in  order  to  indulge  in 
this  pleasure  at  all  times,  without 
raising  murmurs  in  the  Russian 
regiments,  the  management  of 
some  wretched  Holstein  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  was  the  sovereign,  was 
given  up  to  him.  His  figure,  na¬ 
turally  ridiculous,  became  much 
more  so  in  a  dress  that  carried 
the  Prussian  manner  to  the  height 
of  extravagance.  The  gaiters 
which  he  always  wore,  were  so 
tight  that  they  deprived  him 
of  the  flexibility  of  his  knees, 
and  obliged  him  to  sit  down  and 
to  walk  as  if  he  had  no  joints. 
An  enormous  hat  fantastically 
cocked,  covered  a  little  face,  sharp 
and  ugly,  but  of  a  lively  physiog¬ 
nomy,  and  be  delighted  in  disfi¬ 
guring  himself  still  more  by  per¬ 
petual  grimaces  in  the  way  of 
amusement.  His  mind  was  not 
entirely  devoid  of  vivacity,  and  be 
discovered  a  talent  pretty  strongly 
marked  for  buffoonery.  One 
princely  action  completely  re¬ 
vealed  his  character.  He  bad  ill- 
treated  one  of  bis  courtiers  for  no 
cause  whatever  ;  and  immediately 
on  perceiving  his  injustice,  to  re¬ 
pair  it,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
injured  party.  Whatever  was  the 
intention  of  the  courtier,  who  was 
a  man  of  shrewdness  and  dexter¬ 
ity,  he  accepted  it.  They  met  in 
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a  wood  ;  and,  drawing  their  swords 
at  ten  paces  from  each  other,  they 
made  fierce  thrusts,  without  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  :  when,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  the  prince  stopped  short,  say¬ 
ing,  “  It  were  pity  that  two  brave 
men  like  us  should  cut  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  throats  ;  let  us  embrace.” 
Making  great  compliments  to  each 
other  as  they  left  the  spot,  they 
had  now  regained  the  road  to  the 
palace,  when  the  courtier,  seeing 
a  throng  of  people,  eagerly  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Ah  !  monseigneur  ! 

you  are  wounded  in  the  hand; 
take  care  that  the  blood  is  not 
seen at  the  same  time  hastily 
pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  and 
binding  it  round  the  prince’s  hand. 
The  grand-duke,  imagining  that 
the  other  really  thought  him 
wounded,  did  not  undeceive  him, 
but  publicly  boasted  of  his  courage 
in  bearing  a  wound ;  and,  to  shew 
his  generosity,  he  took  the  cour¬ 
tier  into  his  greatest  favour. 

The  princess  Catharine  of  An- 
halt-Zerbst,  had  passed  the  first 
years  of  her  life,  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  a  moderate  fortune  :  her 
father,  sovereign  of  a  petty  state, 
and  a  general  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  lived  in  a  forti¬ 
fied  town,  where  she  was  brought 
up,  amid  the  flattering  homages 
of  a  garrison ;  and  if  sometimes, 
after  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  child, 
her  mother  took  her  to  court, 
hoping  that  she  might  attract 
some  notice  from  the  royal  family, 
she  was  scarcely  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  of  courtiers. 

A  prince,  however,  to  whom 
she  was  nearly  related,  having,  by 
a  series  of  revolutions  been  called 
to  Russia  in  order  to  succeed  to 
the  empire,  and  the  great  prin¬ 
cesses  of  Europe  having  refused 


to  unite  their  lot  to  that  of  the 
heir  of  a  throne  which  was  so  vio¬ 
lently  agitated,  she  was  selected 
for  his  bride.  Her  parents  made 
her  quit  the  religion  in  which  they 
had  educated  her,  in  order  to  her 
embracing  the  Russian  faith  ;  and 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  that,  if  the  prince  should 
die  without  leaving  children  of 
this  marriage,  his  consort  should 
inherit  the  empire. 

Nature  seemed  to  have  formed 
Catharine  for  supreme  command. 
Her  looks  immediately  announced 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  her  ; 
and,  perhaps,  before  we  proceed 
farther,  my  readers  will  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  contemplate  the  portrait  of 
this  famous  woman. 

Her  figure  is  agreeable  and 
noble;  her  gait  is  majestic;  her 
person  and  deportment  are  replete 
with  graces.  Her  air  is  that  of  a 
sovereign.  All  her  features  are 
declarative  of  a  great  character. 
Her  neck  is  raised,  and  her  head 
distinct  and  free;  the  union  of 
these  two  parts,  especially  in  the 
profile,  is  remarkably  beautiful ; 
and,  in  the  movements  of  her 
head,  she  takes  some  pains  to  dis¬ 
close  that  beauty.  She  has  a  large 
and  open  forehead,  the  nose  almost 
aquiline,  with  a  pleasing  mouth 
and  good  teeth  ;  her  chin  is  rather 
large,  and  doubled  a  little,  without 
being  fat.  Her  hair  is  of  a  ches- 
nut  colour,  and  extremely  fine : 
her  eye-brows  are  brown  ;  she  has 
animated  hazel  eyes,  which,  from 
the  reflections  of  light,  discover 
shades  of  blue;  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  is  particularly  fine. — 
Haughtiness  is  the  true  character 
of  her  physiognomy.  The  grace 
and  kindness  which  are  likewise 
visible  in  it  seem,  to  the  penetrat- 
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ing  observer,  only  the  effect  of  an 
extreme  desire  of  pleasing ;  and 
these  seducing  expressions  leave 
but  too  perceptible  even  the  de¬ 
sign  of  seducing.  A  painter,  de¬ 
sirous  of  expressing  this  character 
by  an  allegory,  proposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  under  the  figure  of  a 
charming  nymph,  who,  with  one 
hand  extended,  presents  wreaths 
of  flowers,  and  in  the  other,  which 
she  holds  behind  her,  conceals  a 
lighted  torch. 

Six  days  were  already  elapsed 
since  the  revolution,  and  that  great 
event  was  apparently  terminated 
without  any  violence  that  might 
have  left  odious  impressions.  Pe¬ 
ter  was  kept  in  a  pleasant  house 
called  Ropsha,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Petersburg.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  amazed  at  what  they 
had  done  :  they  could  not  conceive 
by  what  fascination  they  had' been 
hurried  so  far  as  to  dethrone  the 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
order  to  give  his  crown  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  woman.  The  majority,  with¬ 
out  plan  or  sentiment  of  what 
they  were  doing,  had  been  me¬ 
chanically  led  on  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  others  ;  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  now  reflecting  on  his  base¬ 
ness,  after  the  pleasure  of  dispo¬ 
sing  of  a  crown  had  vanished,  was 
filled  only  with  remorse.  The 
sailors,  who  had  never  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  insurrection,  openly 
reproached  the  guards,  in  the  ca- 
baks  [or  tipling-houses]  with  hav¬ 
ing  sold  their  emperor  for  beer. 
Pity,  which  justifies  even  the 
greatest  criminals,  pleaded  irre¬ 
sistibly  in  every  heart.  One  night 
a  band  of  soldiers,  attached  to  the 
empress,  took  the  alarm,  from  an 
idle  fear,  and  exclaimed,  “  that 
their  mother  was  in  danger ;  and 
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that  she  must  be  waked,  that  they 
might  see  her.”  During  the  next 
night,  there  was  a  fresh  commo¬ 
tion,  more  serious  than  the  former. 
So  long  as  the  life  of  the  emperor 
left  a  pretext  for  inquietude,  it 
was  thought  no  tranquillity  was 
to  be  expected. 

One  of  the  Counts  O****,  for 
each  of  them  always  bore  this 
title, — the  same  soldier,  surnamed 
le  balafre  [from  a  scar  on  his  face] 
who  had  stolen  the  billet  from  the 
princess  Dashkof, — and  a  certain 
Teplof,  who  had  raised  himself 
from  the  lowest  employments  by 
a  peculiar  talent  at  destroying  his 
rivals,  went  together  to  the  unhap¬ 
py  prince :  they  told  him,  on  en¬ 
tering,  that  they  were  come  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Russians,  before 
dinner,  glasses  of  brandy  were 
served  round.  The  glass  out  of 
which  the  emperor  drank  contain¬ 
ed  poison.  Whether  they  were  in 
haste  to  report  their  news,  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  very  horror  of  the  deed 
made  them  hasten  it,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  next  moment  to 
pour  him  out  a  second  glass.  Al¬ 
ready  his  bowels  were  burning, 
and,  the  atrociousness  of  their 
looks  exciting  his  suspicions,  he 
refused  the  glass  :  they  used  vio¬ 
lence  to  make  him  take  it,  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  repel  them. 
In  this  horrible  conflict,  to  stifle 
his  cries,  which  began  to  be  aud¬ 
ible  at  a  distance,  they  fell  on  him* 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
threw  him  down :  but,  on  his  de¬ 
fending  himself  with  all  the 
strength  afforded  by  ultimate  des¬ 
pair,  and  as  they  avoided  to  mark 
him  with  any  wound,  and  began 
to  fear  for  themselves,  they  called 
to  their  assistance  kwo  officers  who 
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were  charged  with  the  custody  of 
the  emperor,  and  who  at  that  in¬ 
stant  were  at  his  prison  door. 
These  officers  were  the  youngest 
of  the  princes  Baratlnshi ,  and  a 
youth  named  Potemkin ,  about  se¬ 
venteen  years  of  age.  They  had 
shewn  so  much  zeal  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  juvenility,  they  had  been 
trusted  with  this  guard.  They 
obeyed  the  call ;  and  three  of 
these  murderefS  tied  a  napkin 
round  the  neck  of  this  unfortunate 
emperor,  while  with  both 

his  knees,  pressed  on  his  stomach, 
and  stopped  his  breath  :  they  thus 
accomplished  his  suffocation,  and 
he  remained  lifeless  in  their  hands. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty 
what  share  the  empress  had  in  this 
event : — but  this  may  be  affirmed, 
that  on  the  very  day  in  which  it 
happened,  while  this  princess  wTas 
beginning  her  dinner  with  much 
gaiety,  precipitately  came 

into  the  apartment,  with  his  hair 
dishevelled,  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust,  his  deaths  torn,  and  his 
countenance  agitated  with  horror 
and  dismay.  On  entering,  his 
eyes,  sparkling  and  confused, 
sought  those  of  the  empress.  She 
arose  in  silence,  and  went  into  a 
closet,  wdiither  he  followed  her  ;  a 
few  moments  afterward  she  sent  for 
Count  Panin,  who  was  already  ap¬ 
pointed  her  minister  ;  and  she  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  emperor  was 
dead,  and  consulted  him  on  the 
manner  of  announcing  his  death  to 
the  public.  Panin  advised  her  to 


let  one  night  pass  over,  and  to 
spread  the  news  next  day,  as  if 
they  had  received  it  during  the 
night.  This  counsel  being  ap¬ 
proved,  the  empress  returned  with 
the  same  countenance,  and  con¬ 
tinued  her  dinner  with  the  same 
gaiety.  On  the  day  following, 
when  it  was  published  that  Peter 
had  died  of  an  hemorrhoidal  cholic, 
she  appeared  bathed  in  tears,  and 
proclaimed  her  grief  by  an  edict. 

The  corpse  was  brought  to  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  there  to  be  exposed.— 
The  face  was  black,  and  the  neck 
excoriated.  Notwithstanding  these 
horrible  marks,  in  order  to  as¬ 
suage  the  commotions  which  be- 
gan  to  excite  apprehension,  and 
to  prevent  impostors  from  here¬ 
after  disturbing  the  empire,  he 
was  left  three  days,  exposed  to  all 
the  people,  with  only  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  a  Holstein  officer.  His 
soldiers,  disbanded  and  disarmed, 
mingled  with  the  crowd  ;  and,  as 
they  beheld  their  sovereign,  their 
countenances  indicated  a  mixture 
of  compassion,  contempt,  and 
shame.  They  were  soon  after¬ 
ward  embarked  for  their  owTn 
country :  but,  as  the  sequel  of 
their  cruel  destiny,  almost  all  of 
these  unfortunate  men  perished  in 
a  storm.  Some  of  them  had  saved 
themselves  on  the  rocks  adjacent 
to  the  coast  :  but  they  again  fell 
a  prey  to  the  waves,  while  the 
commandant  of  Cronstadt  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger  to  Peters¬ 
burg  to  know  whether  he  might  he 
'permitted  to  assist  them  ! 
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Curious  Account  of  Birds  in  the 
Galapago  Islands.  From  Cap¬ 
tain  C bluet’ s  Voyage  in  the 
South  Atlantic . 

t 

I  was  very  much  perplexed  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conjecture, 
how  the  small  birds,  wdiich  ap¬ 
peared  to  remain  in  one  spot,  sup¬ 
ported  themselves  without  water ; 
but  the  party  on  their  return  in¬ 
formed  me,  that,  having  exhausted 
all  their  water,  and  reposing  be¬ 
neath  a  prickly  pear-tree,  almost 
choaked  with  thirst,  they  observed 
an  old  bird  in  the  act  of  supplying 
three  young  ones  with  drink,  by 
squeezing  the  berry  of  a  tree  into 
their  mouths.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  contained  a 
watery  juice,  of  an  acid,  but  not 
unpleasant  taste.  The  bark  of 
the  tree  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  moisture ;  and,  on 
being  eaten,  allays  the  thirst.  In 
dry  seasons  the  land-tortoise  is 
seen  to  gnaw  and  suck  it.  The 
leaf  of  this  tree  is  like  that  of  the 
bay-tree ;  the  fruit  grows  like 
cherries  ;  whilst  the  juice  of  the 
bark  dyes  the  flesh  a  deep  purple, 
and  emits  a  grateful  odour :  a 
quality  in  common  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  this 
island ;  though  it  is  soon  lost, 
when  the  branches  are  separated 


from  the  trunks  or  stems.1  The 
leaves  of  these  trees  also  absorb 
the  copious  dews  which  fall  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  but  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon ;  the  birds  then  pierce  them 
with  their  bills,  for  the  moisture 
they  retain,  and  which,  I  believe, 
they  also  procure  from  the  various 
plants  and  evergreens.  But, 
when  the  dews  fail  in  the  summer 
season,  thousands  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  perish;  for,  on  our  return 
hither,  we  found  great  numbers 
dead  in  their  nests,  and  some  of 
them  almost  hedged.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  this 
curious  instinctive  mode  of  finding 
a  substitute  for  water,  is  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  birds  of  this  island  ;  as 
nature  has  provided  them  with  a 
similar  resource  in  the  fountain- 
tree,  that  flourishes  on  the  isle 
Ferro,  one  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
several  other  trees  and  canes, 
which,  Churchill  tells  us  in  his 
voyages,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Phillipine  (Phi¬ 
lippine)  islands. 


Observations  on  the  Irritability  of 
Vegetables.  From  Dr.  E. 
Smith’s  Tracts. 

Having  often  heard  that  the 
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stamina  of  the  Barberry,  Berberis 
communis,  were  endued  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  irritability, 
I  made  the  experiment  in  Chelsea 
Garden,  May  25,  1786,  on  a  bush 
then  in  full  flower.  It  was  about 
one  o’clock  P.  M.  the  day  bright 
and  warm,  with  little  wind. 

The  stamina  of  such  of  the 
flowers  as  were  open  were  bent 
backwards  to  each  petal,  and  shel¬ 
tered  themselves  under  their  con¬ 
cave  tips.  No  shaking  of  the 
branch  appeared  to  have  any  effect 
upon  them.  With  a  very  small 
bit  of  stick  I  gently  touched  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  filaments, 
which  instantly  sprung  from  the 
petal  with  considerable  force, 
striking  its  anthera  against  the 
stigma.  I  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  great  number  of  times  ;  in 
each  flower  touching  one  filament 
after  another,  till  the  tips  of  all 
six  were  brought  together  in  the 
centre  over  the  stigma. 

O 

I  took  home  with  me  three 
branches  laden  with  flowers,  and 
placed  them  in  a  jar  of  water,  and 
in  the  evening  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  some  of  these  flowers, 
then  standing  in  my  room,  with 
the  same  success. 

In  order  to  discover  in  what 
particular  part  of  the  filamenta 
this  irritability  resided,  i  cut  off 
one  of  the  petals  with  a  very  fine 
pair  of  scissars,  so  carefully  as 
not  to  touch  the  stamen  which 
stood  next  it :  then,  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slender  piece  of  quill  I 
touched  the  outside  of  the  filament 
which  had  been  next  the  petal, 
stroking  it  from  top  to  bottom ; 
but  it  remained  perfectly  immove¬ 
able.  With  the  same  instrument 
I  then  touched  the  back  of  the 
anthera,  then  its  top,  its  edges, 


and  at  last  its  inside  ;  still  without 
any  effect.  But  the  quill  being 
carried  from  the  anthera  down  the 
inside  of  the  filamenta,  it  no 
sooner  touched  that  part  than  the 
stamen  sprung  forwards  with  great 
vigour  to  the  stigma.  This  wras 
often  repeated  with  a  blunt  needle, 
a  fine  bristle,  a  feather,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  things,  which  could  not 
possibly  injure  the  structure  of  the 
part,  and  always  with  the  same 
effect. 

To  some  of  the  antherse  I  ap¬ 
plied  a  pair  of  scissars,  so  as  to 
bend  their  respective  filaments 
with  sufficient  force  to  make 
them  touch  the  stigma ;  hut  this 
did  not  produce  the  proper  con¬ 
traction  of  the  filament.  The 
incurvation  remained  only  so  long 
as  the  instrument  was  applied ;  on 
its  being  removed,  the  stamen  re¬ 
turned  to  the  petal  by  its  natural 
elasticity.  But  on  the  scissars 
being  applied  to  the  irritable  part, 
the  anthera  immediately  flew  to 
the  stigma,  and  remained  there. 
A  very  sudden  and  smart  shock 
given  to  any  part  of  a  stamen 
would,  however,  sometimes  have 
the  same  effect  as  touching  the 
irritable  part. 

Hence  it  w’as  evident,  that  the 
motion  above  described  was  owing 
to  an  high  degree  of  irritability  in 
the  side  of  each  filament,  next  the 
germen,  by  which,  when  touched, 
it  contracts,  that  side  becomes 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  filament  is  bent  to¬ 
wards  the  germen.  I  could  not 
discover  any  thing  particular  in 
the  structure  of  that  or  any  other 
part  of  the  filament. 

The  purpose  which  this  curious 
contrivance  of  nature  answers  in 
the  private  occonomy  of  the  plant, 
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seems  not  hard  to  be  discovered. 
When  the  stamina  stand  in  their 
original  position,  their  antherae 
are  effectually  sheltered  from  rain 
by  the  concavity  of  the  petals. 
Thus  probably  they  remain  till 
some  insect,  coming  to  extract 
honey  from  the  base  of  the  flower, 
thrusts  itself  between  their  fila¬ 
ments,  and  almost  unavoidably 
touches  them  in  the  most  irrita¬ 
ble  part :  thus  the  impregnation 
of  the  germen  is  performed  :  and 
as  it  is  chiefly  in  fine  sunny  wea¬ 
ther  that  insects  are  on  the  wing, 
the  pollen  is  also  in  such  weather 
most  fit  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
pregnation.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  place  a  branch  of  the 
Barberry  flower  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  as  that  no  insect,  or  other  ir¬ 
ritating  cause,  could  have  access 
to  it ;  to  watch  whether  in  that 
case  the  antherse  would  ever  ap¬ 
proach  the  stigma,  and  whether 
the  seeds  would  be  prolific. 


On  the  same  Subject.  From  Brown 
on  the  Zoonomia. 

I  have  before  remarked,  “  that 
the  brain  of  plants,  the  source  of 
their  motion,  has  not  been  disco¬ 
vered,  though  vessels  have  been 
traced,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  must  terminate  in  that 
gland.  To  prove  the  existence  of 
the  spirit  of  animation,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  its  cause,  but  contents 
himself  with  stating  phenomena, 
to  the  production  of  which  he 
conceives  it  to  be  necessary.  In 
conformity  with  his  division  of  the 
modes  of  life,  he  endeavours  to 
shew,  that  vegetables  are  endued 
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with  irritability,  sensibility,  volun- 
tarity,  and  associability ;  and 
therefore  contends  that  they  are 
animals  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term.  That  they  possess  a 
susceptibility  of  motion,  distinct, 
in  many  cases,  from  the  common 
qualities  of  matter,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,”  and,  if  this  be  all  which  is 
meant,  when  they  are  said  to  be 
irritable,  the  expression  may  be 
allowed.  It  is  objectionable  only 
as  it  denotes  an  animal  power ; 
and  thus  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
principle  of  motion  in  animals  and 
vegetables  is  the  same.  Of  this 
we  have  not,  and  perhaps  from 
the  difference  of  their  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  cannot  have  evidence. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  however 
much  we  may  gratify  ourselves  by 
tracing  analogies,  that  we  should 
have  separate  terms  to  express 
their  principles  of  motion.  The 
sensibility  of  vegetables,  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win  conceives,  is  evinced  by  their 
closing  their  petals  during  cold, 
darkness,  or  moisture  ;  for,  as 
cold  and  darkness  are  only  terms 
which  express  the  absence  of  sti¬ 
muli,  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  immediate  causes  of  motion. 
Hence  it  is  argued,  that,  as  many 
flowers  close  their  petals  during 
cold,  darkness,  or  moisture,  the 
motion  must  be  referred  to  sensa¬ 
tion.  This  argument,  the  author 
replies,  “  supposes  expansion  to 
be  the  natural  state  of  the  petals  ; 
though  it  is  surely  more  probable, 
that  this  state  is  induced  by  the 
action  of  external  stimuli,  as  heat 
and  light.  The  leaves  of  the  bud 
are  closed,  and  it  is  not  until  after 
it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
been  for  sometime  acted  upon  by 
these  stimuli,  that  it  unfolds  itself, 
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As  all  plants  do  not  close  their 
petals,  on  the  absence  of  their  ac¬ 
customed  stimuli,  heat  and  light, 
it  is  evident  that  the  phenomenon 
is  not  referable  to  a  cause  com¬ 
mon  to  all  plants,  but  to  peculiar 
circumstances  in  ihe  nature  of 
some  particular  plants  only.  Sen¬ 
sation  cannot  therefore  be  the 
cause ;  as  sensorial  power  is,  on 
Dr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis,  common 
to  all,  and  the  phenomenon  should 
accordingly  be  general. 

When  excited  amber  was  first 
observed  to  attract  light  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  magnet  to  attract 
iron,  the  motions  were  probably 
ascribed  to  life,  till  a  more  refined 
philosophy  allowed  them  to  live 
only  in  metaphor,  and  substituted 
peculiar  fluids  as  the  causes  of 
their  motion.  The  history  of  the  mi¬ 
mosa,  and  the  other  plants,  which 
we  are  almost  led  to  consider  as 
having  sense,  will  probably  be  the 
same.  The  voluntarily  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  said,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  “  to 
be  evinced,  in  their  efforts  to  turn 
their  flowTers,  and  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  their  leaves  to  the  light ; 
in  the  circular  movement  of  the 
tendrils  of  climbing  plants  ;  and  in 
their  disposition  to  sleep.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
plants  towards  light,”  this  author 
replies,  “  it  evidently  is  not  voli¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  in  that  case  be 
immediate.  The  gradual  slowness 
of  the  effect,  proves  it  to  result 
from  peculiar  attractions,  which 
act  on  it  mechanically.  The  same 
objections  are  applicable  to  ascrib¬ 
ing1  the  circular  motion  of  the  ten- 
drils  of  plants  to  volition  ;  as  this 
motion  takes  place,  though  there 
be  no  external  object  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  tendrils,  consequently 
no  object  of  desire,” 


Account  of  the  Paris  Mountain . 

From  Shrines  Tour  in  Wales . 

Our  next,  as  well  as  our  prin¬ 
cipal  object,  was  to  visit  the  Paris 
Mountain,  by  far  the  greatest  cu¬ 
riosity  Anglesea  can  boast,  and 
its  most  considerable  source  of 
wealth.  The  copper  mines  in 
this  part  of  the  island  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  known  to  and 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  a  lake 
on  the  mountain,  which  is  now 
filled  up,  has  been  distinguished, 
long  before  the  present  works 
were  formed,  by  the  title  of  “  the 
Mine  Pool.”  Various  are  the 
modes  of  accounting  for  the  mo¬ 
dern  name  of  this  mountain,  the 
most  probable  of  which  makes  it 
derived  from  the  old  Welch  word 
Praas,  signifying  brass,  which 
might  easily  be  corrupted  into  Pa¬ 
ris.  Whatever  may  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  conjecture,  the  Paris 
Mountain  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  strangers,  both 
from  its  appearance,  the  extent  of 
its  works,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  they  are  conducted.  This 
mine  is  considerably  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  on  an 
average  1300  men  are  employed 
in  it  constantly  ;  it  has  also  the 
singular  advantage  of  being  work¬ 
ed  in  the  open  air,  a  circumstance 
which  contributes  much  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  several  branches  of  la¬ 
bour  and  superintendance,  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  health  of  the  per¬ 
sons  employed.  As  a  spectacle, 
it  is  not  a  little  striking  to  behold 
a  large  arid  mountain  entirely 
stripped  of  its  herbage  by  the 
steam  of  the  sulphur  works,  and 
perforated  with  numberless  ca¬ 
verns,  which  opening  under  lofty 
arches  one  below  the  other,  seem  * 
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to  disclose  the  deepest  arcana  of 
die  earth.  The  various  positions 
of  the  crowds  of  men  employed, 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  innume¬ 
rable  baskets  to  bring  up  the  ore, 
and  the  perpetual  echo  of  the 
blasts  of  gunpowder  introduced  to 
dislodge  it  from  the  rock,  produce 
an  effect  on  the  mind  which  I 
have  seldom  known  to  arise  from 
the  complicated  and  difficult  in¬ 
vestigation  of  mines  otherwise 
circumstanced.  Abundance  of  vi¬ 
triolic  water  is  found  in  these 
works,  and  its  strength  is  so  great 
as  to  turn  in  an  instant  whatever 
steel  or  iron  is  dipped  in  it  to  the 
colour  and  appearance  of  copper. 
This  water  is  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  large  open  troughs,  and  the 
copper  quality  is  extracted  from  it 
by  a  very  curious  process  ;  great 
quantities  of  sulphur  also  are  pro- 
duced,  and  its  sublimation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  various  spots  upon  the 
mountain,  till  at  last  the  wrhole  is 
collected  in  some  large  boiling 
houses,  and  formed  into  rolls  of 
brimstone.  The  copper  ore  is 
then  carried  down  in  carts  or 
sledges  to  some  smelting-houses 
constructed  in  the  valley  below, 
near  the  sea-side,  where  every  re¬ 
maining  operation  is  performed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  regula¬ 
rity. 

In  consequence  of  the  riches 
extracted  from  this  mountain,  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Amlwch 
has  risen  into  eminence,  which 
Lord  Uxbridge  and  Mr.  Hughes 
(the  two  great  proprietors  of  the 
mines)  have  adorned  with  two 
elegant  houses  for  their  occasional 
residence,  calling  one  the  Mona, 
and  the  other  the  Paris  lodge.  The 
little  port  of  Amlwch  is  placed  in 
a  small  cove  among  the  cliffs 
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about  half  a  mile  below  the  village, 
and  admirably  formed’  to  receive 
and  arrange  the  several  vessels 
which  are  employed  in  the  copper 
and  brimstone  trade.  It  often 
also  affords  a  safe  haven  to  those 
ships  which  in  their  passage  from 
Ireland  are  driven  to  the  north¬ 
east  round  the  point  of  Holyhead, 
and  cannot  make  that  harbour. 


Particulars  connected  with  Natural 

History .  From  S lav  or  inns’ s 

Voyages . 

Many  rivers  precipitate  them¬ 
selves  into  the  bay  of  Amboyna, 
from  the  mountains,  though  they 
only  deserve  that  appellation 'dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  or  bad  monsoon ; 
for  in  the  good  season  they  are 
mere  rivulets,  and  many  of  them 
are  nearly  dry.  I  was  witness  to 
the  remarkable  difference  occasi¬ 
oned  in  them  by  the  time  of  the 
year;  for,  on  my  arrival,  when 
the  dry  season  was  not  over,  the 
four  rivers,  which  run  into  the 
sea,  near  the  town  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  villages,  namely,  the  Way 
Tome,  the  Way  Alla,  the  Way 
Nito,  and  the  Bato  Gadja,  or  Ele¬ 
phant’s  river,  were,  at  that  time, 
no  more  than  rivulets,  in  which 
there  was  scarcely  two  or  three 
feet  water ;  but,  at  my  departure, 
the  continual  heavy  rains  had  so 
swelled  them,  that  they  carried 
away,  in  one  night,  the  strongest 
and  largest  bridges,  thirty  and 
more  feet  in  length,  that  were 
thrown  over  them,  or  at  least  da¬ 
maged  them  very  considerably. 

Minerals  are  not  met  with  here, 
though  some  of  the  hills  yield 
abundance  of  good  brimstone, 
with  which  their  whole  surface  is 
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incrustated.  There  is  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  on  the  peninsula  of  Hitoe, 
which  is  famous  on  that  account, 
and  is  thence  called  Wawani,  or 
Brimstone-hill.  The  hills  like¬ 
wise  to  the  north  of  Soeli  begin, 
as  it  is  said,  to  yield  sulphur. 

A  tough  reddish  clay  is  found 
in  some  parts,  of  which  bricks  are 
made,  which  are  as  good  as  those 
made  in  Holland. 

Salutary  plants  and  medicinal 
herbs  are  not  wanting  here,  with 
which,  I  was  told,  many  disorders 
and  infirmities  are  cured.  Amongst 
others,  the  hoati  is  said  to  have  a 
singular  antifebrile  efficacy.  Then 
there  is  the  cajeput-tree,  from  the 
leaves  of  which,  the  hot  and  strong 
oil,  called  cajeput-oil,  is  distilled. 
The  sassafras-tree,  the  bark  of 
which  yields  the  costly  Coilila- 
wang,  and  its  roots  the  sassafras- 
oil.  Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
clove  and  nutmeg-trees,  for  which 
this  island  and  the  Uliassers  are 
famous. 

The  wood  wMch  is  called  Am- 
boyna- wood,  or  properly  Lingoa- 
wood,  is  mostly  produced  in  Ce¬ 
ram  ;  as  is  the  Salmoni- wood, 
which  is  yet  more  beautiful,  but 
is  too  scarce  to  be  used  for  build¬ 
ing,  the  timber  for  which  is  mostly 
brought  from  Java,  though  the 
Jati-\NOodi  is  likewise  propagated 
here  with  tolerable  success  ;  but 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  yet 
been  reared,  to  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  supply  of  timber  from 
Java. 

There  are  many  other  species 
of  wood,  besides  the  above,  the 
half  of  which  I  am  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with ;  they  are  amply 
described  by  Valentyn. 

Of  the  products  of  the  country, 
considered  as  articles  of  trade,  the 


first  rank  is  occupied  by  its  staple 
commodity,  cloves.  The  tree  on 
which  they  grow,  is  too  well,  and 
too  minutely  described  by  Valen¬ 
tyn,  than  that  I  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  it  here. 

Two  large  crops  of  cloves  never 
succeed  each  other ;  if  the  crop 
be  one  year  very  large,  that  of  the 
next  year  will  be  very  small ;  the 
first  generally  takes  place  in  un¬ 
common  dry  seasons  ;  and  epide¬ 
mical  fevers  are  then  very  preva¬ 
lent. 

When  the  cloves  are  almost 
ripe,  they  must  be  soon  gathered, 
or  they  shoot  out  in  a  few  days 
into  mother-cloves.  The  cloves 
which  are  dried  over  the  fire,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  sun,  are  not  good ; 
these  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  being  more  inclined 
to  black,  and  that  they  bend  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers ;  while  those 
which  are  properly  dried,  are,  on 
the  contrary,  not  flexible,  but  brit¬ 
tle,  and  snap  asunder  upon  being 
fillipped  with  the  finger  ;  they  are 
also  of  a  reddish  cast. 

The  crop  of  cloves  depends 
much  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  September.  An  aftercrop  is 
sometimes  made,  but  the  time  is 
uncertain,  and  it  does  not  often 
happen. 

Although  this  spice  is  not  an 
indigenous  production  of  Am- 
boyna,  but  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
islands  proper,  whence  it  was 
brought  hither  some  centuries 
ago  ;  it  prospers  exceedingly  wrell 
here,  and  especially  upon  the 
islands  of  Honimoa,  Oma,  and 
Noussa-laut,  commonly  called  the 
Uliassers,  which,  together  with 
Amboyna,  are  the  only  spots 
where  the  Company  allow  it  to  be 
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cultivated ;  and  they  constantly 
cause  it  to  be  destroyed  in  every 
other  place  within  their  reach, 
especially  on  little  Ceram  or  Hoe- 
wamoehil  ;  exclusive  of  the  extir  - 
pations  which  take  place,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  spice-islands 
themselves,  in  order  to  moderate 
the  great  abundance  of  the  article, 
with  which  their  warehouses  over¬ 
flow,  both  at  Batavia  and  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

Thus,  the  supreme  Indian  go¬ 
vernment  ordered  by  their  letter, 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1769, 
that  the  number  of  clove-trees 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
five  hundred  thousand ;  and  it 
was  further  ordered,  in  the  year 
1773,  that  fifty  thousand  more 
should  be  destroyed,  so  that  at 
present  (1775)  after  three  extir¬ 
pations,  the  number  of  clove  trees, 
as  near  as  could  be  ascertained, 
amounts  to  513,268  ;  whereof 
320,491  fruit-bearing  trees 
104,866  half  grown 
87,911  young  plants 

513,268 


besides  22,310  tatanamangs , 
which  are  trees  that  are  not  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  clove  plantations, 
but  stand  interspersed  here  and 
there,  near  the  houses.  Every 
Amboynese  plants  such  a  clove- 
tree  when  a  child  is  born  to  him, 
in  order,  by  a  rough  calculation, 
to  knowr  their  age.  Although 
they  do  not  oppose  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  clove-trees  in  the  plan¬ 
tations,  when  the  Company  think 
it  fit,  yet  to  touch  their  tatana¬ 
mangs  would  speedily  be  the 
cause  of  a  general  insurrection 
among  them :  this  wTas  manifest 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  last 
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extirpations,  when  the  extirpators, 
ignorantly,  at  least  as  they  pre¬ 
tended,  cut  dowm  some  tatana¬ 
mangs.  The  whole  country  was 
immediately  up  ;  and  had  not  the 

then  Governor,  Van  der  V- - ■„ 

speedily  provided  against  it,  they 
would  have  destroyed  all  the 
other  clove-trees,  set  fire  to  their 
habitations,  and  flying  to  the 
mountains,  they  would  thus  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  their 
obedience  to  the  Company. 

I  have  been  assured  that  a  clove- 
tree  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years. 

Besides  the  clove,  nutmeg-trees 
likewise  grow  here  with  tolerable 
luxuriance ;  but  they  are  all  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  orders  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  whenever  they  are 
found. 

In  proportion,  as  the  clove- 
trees  were  more  and  more  eradi¬ 
cated,  the  government  at  Batavia 
began  to  think  on  the  means  of 
giving  the  Amboynese  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  diminution  of  that 
production,  as  the  crop  of  cloves 
brought  but  little  money  into  cir¬ 
culation,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  of  which  I 
shall  say  more  hereafter.  For 
that  purpose,  his  excellency,  go¬ 
vernor  Mossel,  proposed,  in  his 
Secret  C onsiderations  on  the  State 
of  India ,  offered  to  the  gentlemen 
in  authority  at  home,  under  the 
head  of  Amboyna,  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  pepper  and  in¬ 
digo  there,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  furnish  a  better  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  natives ;  but 
the  little  inclination  which  the  ru¬ 
lers  of  Amboyna  have  shewn  to 
comply  with  this  proposal,  and 
the  little  attention  they  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  subject,  or,  as 
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they  allege  in  their  own  exculpa¬ 
tion,  the  indolence  of  the  Am- 
boynese,  have  almost  wholly  frus¬ 
trated  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  line. 


Of  the  Tea  Plant.  ■  From  Staun¬ 
ton’s  Embassy  to  China. 

The  perpendicular  growth  of 
the  tea-plant  is  impeded,  for  the 
convenience  of  collecting  its  leaves, 
which  is  done  first  in  spring,  and 
twice  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  Its  long  and  tender 
branches  spring  up  almost  from 
the  root  without  any  intervening 
naked  trunk.  It  is  bushy  like  a 
rose  tree,  and  the  expanded  petals 
of  the  flower  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  rose.  Every 
information  received  concerning 
the  tea  plant  concurred  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  its  qualities  depended 
both  upon  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  and  the  age  at  which  the 
leaves  were  plucked  off  the  tree, 
as  well  as  upon  the  management 
of  them  afterwards.  The  largest 
and  oldest  leaves,  which  are  the 
least  esteemed,  and  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  are  often  exposed  to  sale  with 
little  previous  manipulation,  and 
still  retaining  that  kind  of  vegetable 
taste  which  is  common  to  most 
fresh  plants,  but  which  vanishes 
in  a  little  time,  whilst  the  more  es¬ 
sential  flavour,  characteristic  of 
each  particular  vegetable,  remains 
long  without  diminution.  The 
young  leaves  undergo  no  incon¬ 
siderable  preparation  before  they 
are  delivered  to  the  purchaser. 
Every  leaf  passes  through  the 
Angers  of  a  female,  who  rolls  it 


up  almost  to  the  form  it  had  as¬ 
sumed  before  it  became  expended 
in  the  progress  of  its  growth.  It 
is  afterwards  placed  upon  thin 
plates  of  earthenware  or  iron, 
made  much  thinner  than  can  be 
executed  by  artists  out  of  China. 
It  is  confidently  said  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  no  plates  of  copper  are 
ever  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Indeed,  scarcely  any  utensil  used 
in  China  is  of  that  metal,  the  chief 
application  of  which  is  for  coin. 
The  earthen  or  iron  plates  are 
placed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  which 
draws  all  remaining  moisture  from 
the  leaves,  rendering  them  dry 
and  crisp.  The  colour  and  astrin- 
gency  of  green  tea,  is  thought  to 
be  derived  from  the  early  period 
at  which  the  leaves  are  plucked, 
and  which,  like  unripe  fruit,  are 
generally  green  and  acrid  The 
tea  is  packed  in  large  chests  lined 
with  very  thin  plates  of  lead,  and 
the  dried  leaves  of  some  large  ve¬ 
getable.  It  is  too  true,  that  the 
tea  is  pressed  down  into  those 
chests  by  the  naked  feet  of  Chi¬ 
nese  labourers,  as  grapes  are  press¬ 
ed  by  the  wooden  shoes  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peasants  ;  in  -which  last  case 
the  juices  are  purified  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fermentation.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  uncleanly  operation 
of  Chinese  packers,  the  upper 
ranks  in  China  are  as  fond  of  tea 
as  the  people  are,  and  particularly 
solicitous  in  their  choice  of  it. 
That  of  a  good  quality  is  dearer  in 
Pekin  than  in  London,  It  is  some¬ 
times  made  iq>  into  balls.  A 
strong  black  extract  also,  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  from  it.  Many 
virtues  are  attributed  to  tea,  which 
is  in  universal  use  throughout  the 
empire. 
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Account  of  the  Lead  Mines  in  Der~ 

byshire.  From  Aikms  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Manchester. 

Lead  mines  in  Derbyshire  are 
of  great  antiquity,  undoubted 
proof  existing  that  they  were 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
They  maybe  traced  from  the  Sax¬ 
on  and  N orman  eras  down  through 
successive  periods  to  the  present 
time.  The  extent  to  which  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  at 
different  periods  cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  determined  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  mines  during  the  last 
century  has  undoubtedly  been 
very  considerable.  At  present, 
lead  ore  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  discovered  in  different  quan¬ 
tity  throughout  all  the  tract  of 
lime-stone  land ;  but  it  is  met 
with  in  the  greatest  abundance 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  river  Wye. 

Veins  of  lead  ore,  on  account 
of  their  position  in  the  earth,  are 
distinguished  by  the  different 
names  of  pipe,  rake,  and  flat  works. 
A  pipe-work  lies  between  two 
measures  of  lime-stone  regularly 
extending  above  and  below.  It 
consists  of  several  lines  or 
branches  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  communication  by  means  of 
slender  threads,  or  leadings,  as 
they  are  called  by  the  miners. 
The  rock  is  sometimes  pierced 
through  by  these  leadings,  which 
it  is  thought  right  to  follow,  as 
they  often  conduct  to  a  fresh 
range.  Should  no  ore  be  found 
on  such  a  pursuit,  the  breadth  of 
the  work  is  ascertained  :  its  length 
is  indeterminate,  depending  much 
upon  the  dipping  of  the  measures. 
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If  this  be  great,  it  begins  to  de¬ 
cline,  or  cannot  be  pursued  fur¬ 
ther  on  account  of  water.  The 
rake-vein  is  found  in  the  chasms 
or  clefts  of  the  lime-stone,  and 
consequently  breaks  through  the 
measures  and  sinks  into  the  earth. 
It  sometimes  penetrates  150  or 
200  yards,  generally  in  a  slanting 
direction  ;  and  it  has  been  follow¬ 
ed  to  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  The  flat- work  re¬ 
sembles  the  pipe,  but  has  no  lead¬ 
er  or  stem  like  that.  It  spreads 
wider,  and  seldom  extends  above 
100  yards.  It  is  also  found  near 
the  surface  and  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  is  very  wTeak  and  poor,  being 
seldom  thicker  than  a  man’s 
finger. 

The  veins  of  lead  ore  are  generally 
enclosed  in  a  yellow,  red,  or  black 
soil,  and  are  firmly  connected  with 
cauk,  spar,  or  some  other  mineral. 
Their  direction  is  not  uniform. 
The  pipes,  never  penetrating  the 
measures,  follow'  the  dip  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  rakes  run  still  more  various¬ 
ly;  in  the  High  Peak,  generally 
pointing  east  and  west ;  in  the  wa¬ 
pentake  of  Vf  irks  worth,  north  and 
south.  Sometimes  two  veins  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles  :  some¬ 
times  the  pipe  and  rake  unite  and 
run  together  a  short  way,  becom¬ 
ing  stronger  and  richer.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of 
these  two  veins  is  most  common, 
or  most  productive  ;  the  pipe, 
however,  seem  most  generally 
valuable. 

Veins  are  discovered  various 
ways ;  sometimes  by  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
leads  the  experienced  miner  to 
make  a  search  by  boring  ;  often 
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by  accidents  laying  open  some 
branch  which  rises  to  day.  The 
more  the  branches  which  accom¬ 
pany  a  vein,  the  richer  it  is,  and 
when  they  begin  to  diminish,  it 
becomes  poorer  Also,  for  the 
most  part,  a  vein  is  impoverished 
when  it  runs  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  receive  over  it  a  greater 
number  of  measures.  In  working 
mines,  a  principal  point  is  to  free 
them  from  water;  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  effectual  method  of  doing 
which  is  to  drive  a  sough  or  level 
from  the  bottom  of  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  valley,  as  far  as  the  works ; 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  pumps 
must  be  employed,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  or 
by  a  fire  engine.  Mines  are  freed 
from  bad  air  by  the  introduction 
of  a  pipe  down  the  shaft  to  the 
work,  whence  it  is  extended  along 
the  roof  of  the  gallery.  The  cir¬ 
culation  this  occasions  proves  an 
effectual  remedy. 

There  are  numerous  and  various 
regulations  respecting  the  rights 
of  miners,  and  the  dues  payable 
for  the  ore,  in  different  parts  of 
the  mining  country.  The  princi¬ 
pal  tract  containing  lead  is  called 
the  King’  s-jield.  Under  this  de¬ 
nomination  nearly  the  whole  wa¬ 
pentake  of  Wirksworth  is  com¬ 
prized,  aS  well  as  part  of  the  High 
Peak.  The  mineral  duties  of  the 
King’s-field  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  let  on  lease.  The 
present  farmer  of  those  in  the 
High  Peak  is  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  and  of  those  in  the  wapen¬ 
take  of  Wirksworth  is  Mrs.  Rolles. 
They  have  each  a  steward  and 
bar-masters  in  the  districts  they 
hold  of  the  crown.  The  steward 
presides  as  judge  in  the  Barmote- 
courts,  and  with  twenty-four  jury¬ 


men  determines  all  disputes  re- 
speeting  the  working  of  mines. 
The  courts  are  held  twice  a  year ; 
those  of  the  High  Peak  at  Money- 
ash,  and  those  of  the  wapentake 
at  Wirksworth.  The  principal 
office  of  the  bar-master  is  putting 
miners  in  possession  of  the  veins 
theyhave  discovered,  and  collecting 
the  proportion  of  ore  due  to  the 
lessee.  When  a  miner  has  found 
a  new  vein  of  ore  in  the  King’s- 
held,  provided  it  be  not  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  garden,  or  high-road,  he 
may  obtain  an  exclusive  title  to  it 
on  application  to  the  bar-master. 
The  method  of  giving  possession 
is,  in  the  presence  of  two  jurymen, 
marking  out  in  a  pipe  or  rake 
work  two  meares  of  ground,  each 
containing  29  yards  ;  and  in  a  flat 
work  14  yard's  square.  But  if  a 
miner  neglect  to  avail  himself  of 
his  discovery  beyond  a  limited 
time,  he  may  be  deprived  of  the 
vein  of  wrhich  he  has  received  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  bar-master  may 
dispose  of  it  to  another  adventurer. 
As  to  the  other  part  of  the  bar- 
master’s  office,  that  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  measurement  of  the  ore, 
and  taking  the  dues  of  the  lessee 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  it  is  attended 
with  some  difficulty  from  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  claims,  which  differ 
greatly  in  different  places.  In 
general,  a  thirteenth  of  the  ore  is 
the  due  in  the  King’s-held,  but  a 
twenty-fifth  only  is  taken.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  there  is  a  due  for  tithe. 
In  mines  that  are  private  property, 
such  tolls  are  paid  as  the  parties 
agree  upon. 

The  miner  having  satisfied  the 
several  claims,  proceeds  to  dispose 
of  his  ore  to  the  merchant  or  smel¬ 
ter.  There  are  four  denomina¬ 
tions  of  ore ;  the  largest  and  best 
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sort  is  called  Bing ;  the  next  in 
size  and  almost  equal  in  quality  is 
named  Pesey  ;  the  third  is  Smit- 
haniy  which  passes  through  the 
sieve  in  washing ;  the  fourth, 
which  is  caught  by  a  very  slow 
stream  of  water,  and  is  as  fine  as 
flour,  is  stiled  Belland ;  it  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  rest  on  account  of 
the  admixture  of  foreign  particles. 
All  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine  is  beaten  into  pieces  and 
washed  before  it  is  sold.  This 
business  is  performed  by  women, 
who  can  earn  about  6d.  per  day. 

Smelting  furnaces  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  hearth  and  cupola.  The 
hearth  consists  of  large  rough 
stones  placed  so  as  to  form  an  ob¬ 
long  cavity  about  two  feet  wide 
and  deep,  and  14  long,  into  which 
fuel  and  ore  are  put  in  alternate 
layers ;  the  heat  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  large  pair  of  bellows 
worked  by  a  water  wheel.  The 
fuel  is  wood  and  coal.  The  lead 
procured  this  way  is  very  soft, 
pure,  and  ductile,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  metal  remains  in 
the  slags.  These  are,  therefore, 
smelted  over  again  with  a  more  in¬ 
tense  fire  of  coke ;  but  the  metal 
produced  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  former. 

At  present  a  small  proportion  of 
ore  is  smelted  this  way,  only  two 
hearth  furnaces  remaining  in  Der¬ 
byshire.  The  cupola,  introduced 
about  fifty  years  since,  is  of  an  ob¬ 
long  form,  resembling  a  long,  but 
not  very  deep,  chest,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  which  are  a  little  con¬ 
cave.  The  fire  being  placed  at 
one  end,  and  a  chimney  at  the 
other,  the  dame  is  drawn  over  the 
ore  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  by 
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its  reverberation  smelts  it  without 
any  contact  of  the  fuel. 

The  lead  when  smelted  is  pour¬ 
ed  into  moulds  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  different  markets 
for  which  it  is  intended,  Hull, 
Bawtry,  or  London.  Two  of  the 
blocks  make  a  pig.  Some  of  it, 
however,  is  first  rolled  into  sheets 
at  works  erected  for  the  purpose 
near  the  furnaces.  A  consider¬ 
able  quantity  is  also  converted 
into  red-lead.  This  process  is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  kind  of  oven,  the  floor 
of  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  middle  of  these  con¬ 
tains  the  metal,  and  the  two  others 
the  fire.  This  flame  being  rever¬ 
berated  on  the  metal,  converts  it 
to  a  calx  or  powder  ;  which,  on 
being  a  second  time  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire,  acquires  a 
red  colour. 

Attempts  were  made  some  years 
ago  to  extract  silver  from  the  lead ; 
but  no  such  work  now  exists  in. 
Derbyshire.  The  sulphur  driven 
off  from  the  ore  in  smelting  is  col¬ 
lected  at  two  furnaces. 

The  annual  produce  of  lead 
from  the  Derbyshire  mines  is  not 
exactly  ascertained,  but  may  be 
estimated  at  an  average  of  be¬ 
tween  5  and  6000  tons.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  to  be  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  some  of  the  richest  mines 
being  either  exhausted,  or  become 
more  difficult  to  work;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  smelting,  and 
the  more  effectual  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  clear  the  mines  of  water 
by  new  levels  and  improved  fire 
engines,  advantages  have  been, 
gained  that  may,  perhaps,  supply 
the  deficiency. 

*  B  b 
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USEFUL  PROJECTS. 


Hints  relative  to  Agriculture . 
From  Billingsley’s  Somersetshire. 

i  ■  \ 

That  the  present  manner  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  business  of  enclosing 
is  susceptible  of  further  improve¬ 
ment,  no  one  conversant  with  the 
subject  can  deny.  Yet  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  many  obstacles  are  to 
be  combated,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  formidable  is,  that  of  its 
having  been  regarded,  more  or 
less,  as  a  little  system  of  patronage. 
The  lord  of  the  soil,  the  rector, 
and  a  few  of  the  principle  com¬ 
moners,  monopolize  and  distri¬ 
bute  the  appointments.  It  is  well 
known,  that  bills  of  this  sort  have 
found  their  way  through  parlia¬ 
ment  without  the  intervention  of  a 
country  solicitor.  In  cases  where 
no  opposition  was  meditated,  the 
parliamentary  solicitor,  and  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  have  answered  every  pur¬ 
pose.  By  this,  a  saving  was 
made  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
pounds ;  but  this  might  exclude 
the  friend  of  one  or  more  of  the 
governing  party.  In  some  acts, 
jive  commissioners  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  in  general  there  are 
three ;  but  t?vo  would  be  sufficient, 
with  power  to  nominate  a  third 
under  the  circumstance  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  which  seldom 
happens  ;  and  in  small  inclosures, 


perhaps  one  commissioner  would 
answer  every  purpose.  If  a 
country  solicitor  be  employed,  he 
should  act  as  clerk  to  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  save  the  expence  of 
a  supernumerary  in  that  capacity. 
Hereby  another  saving  would  be 
made,  without  any  injury  to  the 
concern.  The  office  of  surveyor 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in 
the  aggregate  of  expence.  This 
might  be  disposed  of,  under  a  fair 
competition,  to  the  lowest  given 
sum  for  executing  the  whole  of 
the  business,  (after  the  act  is  ob¬ 
tained)  by  advertising  for  propo¬ 
sals  to  such  effect ;  taking  care 
that  the  contracting  party  be  com¬ 
petent  to  the  undertaking.  This 
alteration,  it  is  probable,  would 
save  one-third,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  half  of  a  bill  made  out  by 
charges  in  detail. 

In  the  choice  of  commissioners, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
appoint  one,  at  least,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  inclosure,  famili¬ 
arized  with  all  the  varieties  of  the 
soil,  with  the  influence  of  seasons, 
and  with  its  local  peculiarities ; 
whereby  its  present  value,  and 
capacity  for  future  improvement 
would  be  ascertained  with  preci¬ 
sion,  and  the  important  office  of 
qualifying  the  land  executed  witli 
safety  and  confidence.  The  next 
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in  the  scale  of  utility  should  be  a 
person  conversant  with  all  the 
forms  and  routine  of  the  business ; 
well  instructed  from  experience 
in  accounts,  and  in  the  prices  and 
different  modes  of  fencing,  making 
roads,  bridges,  gates,  &c.  of  ge¬ 
neral  and  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture,  both  practi¬ 
cal  and  speculative,  and  of  genius 
to  suggest  such  modern  improve¬ 
ments  as  are  best  adapted  to  the 
situation  and  soil.  Two  persons, 
thus  qualified,  are  fully  competent 
to  execute  the  office  with  credit  to 
themselves,  and  justice  to  the 
proprietors.  But  should  the  con¬ 
cern  suffer  by  the  absence  of 
either,  through  sickness,  private 
business,  or  any  other  cause,  a 
clause  in  the  act  might  be  inserted, 
impowering  them,  or  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  to  choose  a  third  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  delay.  Commis¬ 
sioners,  whose  residence  is  at  a 
great  distance,  should  (on  account 
of  the  extra  charges  of  time  and 
travelling  expences)  only  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  an  alternative,  from 
the  impossibility  of  getting  others 
properly  qualified  near  home. 

The  office  of  commissioner  is, 
without  doubt,  the  first  in  conse¬ 
quence  and  authority,  under  an 
inclosing  act,  but  with  respect  to 
emolument  the  very  lowest.  Even 
the  clerk’s  bill  of  charges,  not  as 
i  a  solicitor  acting  in  that  capacity, 

I  but  as  any  other  indifferent  person 
;  did  in  times  past,  exceed  twice, 
i  and  sometimes  three  times  the 
:  amount  of  the  fees  of  the  former. 

The  public  have  been  not  a  little 
!  misled  in  their  conceptions  of  this 
i  subject.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the 
ij  whole  of  the  responsibility  at- 
i  taches  to  the  office  of  commissi- 
i  oner,  which,  in  pecuniary  recom¬ 


pense,  is  by  far  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant. 

Thus  have  I  impartially  stated 
the  defects  of  the  present  system, 
with  their  correspondent  remedies. 
In  its  most  improved  state  it  will 
retain  somewhat  of  imperfection, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  entirely 
obviated. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  within  a 
few  years  past,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wells,  an  inclosure  was 
farmed  by  an  attorney  of  exten¬ 
sive  practice,  and  well-known  re¬ 
spectability,  at  a  sum  considerably 
less  than  it  would  have  amounted 
to  in  the  usual  way.  The  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed  by  the 
proprietors  ;  the  business  executed 
with  singular  dispatch,  and  all 
parties  interested  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied.  Fences,  roads,  &c.  were 
made  by  the  proprietors. 

Let  me  advise  a  general  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  substrata  of  all 
soils  about  to  be  improved;  for 
I  verily  believe,  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  a  manure  may  there  be 
found  near  at  hand,  and  congenial 
thereunto.  Do  we  not  frequently 
find  clay  under  sand,  and  sand 
under  clay ;  under  flint,  chalk ; 
under  white-lias  or  stone-brash, 
marie :  under  red  earth,  lime¬ 
stone ;  under  peat-bogs,  sea  mud 
or  clay  ?  Are  not  these  circum¬ 
stances  sufficient  indication  to  the 
wary  husbandman,  to  examine 
minutely  the  interior  quality  of  his 
land  previous  to  applying  extra¬ 
neous  and  expensive  manures  ? 

The  writer  has  known  thirty- 
two  successive  crops  of  potatoes 
from  the  same  field,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  term  as  at  the  beginning. 
This  will  puzzle  the  theorist,  with 
his  peculiar  substances  of  nutrition. 

*  b  b  2 
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Perhaps  there  are  few  things  in 
husbandry  more  difficult  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  than  that  of  restoring 
worn-out  arable  to  a  good  pas¬ 
ture.  A  few  hints  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  first  step  is  to  extirpate 
from  the  land  all  noxious  weeds. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  complete 
winter  and  summer  fallow ;  or,  in 
place  of  the  summer  fallow,  by  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  well  manured, 
and  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  winter  vetches,  fed  off 
in  the  spring. 

At  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  sow  one  bushel 
of  buck- wheat  per  acre,  and  when 
that  is  up,  and  in  rough  leaf,  har¬ 
row  in  (choosing,  if  possible, 
moist  weather)  two  bushels  of  hay¬ 
seed,  collected  from  the  best  mea¬ 
dow  hay,  half  a  bushel  of  rye¬ 
grass,  four  pounds  of  marl  grass, 
and  four  pounds  of  white  Dutch 
clover.  The  buck  is  intended 
principally  as  a  screen  to  the  grass 
seeds. 

If,  therefore,  the  harrowing 
should  pull  up  some  of  the  plants, 
so  much  the  better.  A  thick  crop 
is  not  desirable.  After  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  harvested,  which  will  be 
some  time  in  September,  let  the 
field  be  hayned,  or  shut  up  for 
the  winter ;  and  let  it  be  fed  the 
next  summer  with  sheep,  or  any 
kind  of  cattle,  except  horses  ;  the 
latter  animal  will  tear  up  the 
young  plants  with  his  teeth. 

Should  this  pasture,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years, 
decline  in  fineness  of  herbage,  and 
become  coarse  and  rough,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  give  it  a 
top-dressing  of  lime,  or  lime  mix¬ 
ed  with  pond  or  ditch  earth,  or 
the  scraping  of  a  road  made  with 


lime-stone,  or  marl ;  and  if  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  can  be  procured, 
with  coal  or  soapers’  ashes,  or 
any  kind  of  compost ;  and  two 
years  after  either  of  the  above 
manures  are  administered,  serve 
out  some  good  meadow  hay  on  it 
in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  then  give  it  a  com¬ 
plete  covering  of  rotten  dung. 

By  this  method  a  good  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  may  be  obtained.  If 
the  ground  so  laid  down  be  in¬ 
tended  for  pleasure  ground,  omit 
the  rye-grass,  and  add  to  the  na¬ 
tural  grass  seeds. 

In  the  management  and  curing 
of  the  natural  grass,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  district,  particularly 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  intended 
for  sale,  are  very  attentive. 

Women  or  children  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  spread  the  grass  after  the 
mower.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day  it  is  turned,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  put  into  small  cocks.  Next 
day  it  is  again  spread  with  great 
care,  shaking  it  high  up  in  the  air, 
and  separating  as  much  as  possible 
every  blade.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  day,  it  is  twice  turned ; 
and  early  in  the  afternoon,  whilst 
the  sun's  rays  are  strong  and  pow¬ 
erful,  and  the  hay  warm ,  it  is 
again  cocked  in  heaps,  about  dou¬ 
ble  as  large  as  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening.  On  the  third 
day  it  undergoes  a  similar  process 
in  regard  to  the  spreading  and 
turning ;  and  if  the  weather  be 
very  fine,  and  the  crop  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  thirty  cwt.  per  acre,  it 
will  be  fit  for  stacking ;  if  other¬ 
wise,  it  should  be  put  into  large 
cocks,  and  left  till  the  fourth 
morning,  avoiding  on  all  occasions 
stacking  late  in  the  evening,  or  in 
a  strong  dew.  Should  the  wea- 
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*her  be  difficult,  and  the  hay¬ 
making  be  interrupted  by  frequent 
showers,  or  by  some  days’  rain, 
make  a  point  of  drying  it  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  then  salt  it  after  the 
rate  of  a  peck  of  salt  to  a  ton  of 
hay ;  this  will  make  it  palatable 
£o  the  cattle.  On  all  accounts, 
avoid  making  a  chimney  in  the 
stack,  for  this  will  inevitably 
make  the  hay  mouldy  and  un¬ 
wholesome. 

Should  it  heat  too  much,  and 
be  in  danger  of  taking  fire,  turn 
the  mo?v  before  the  heat  is  too  far 
advanced. 


Receipts  for  the  Preservation  of 
Fungi.  From  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linncean  Society . 

No.  1,  To  half  a  pound  of  vi¬ 
triol  of  copper,  called  blue  vitriol, 
reduced  to  powder,  add  a  pint  of 
cold  water  :  stir  them  together  for 
a  minute,  and  then  throw  away 
the  water  :  upon  the  remaining 
vitriol  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  them  frequently 
until  the  liquor  be  nearly  cool. 
Set  it  by  in  a  warm  place,  for  two 
or  three  days,  to  crystallize. 

Take  any  quantity  of  these  crys¬ 
tals,  add  to  them  as  much  hot 
water  as  will  barely  dissolve  them, 
and  put  the  solution  into  a  vial. 

To  two  or  three  quarts  of  pure 
spring  water,  put  as  much  of  this 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  as  will  give 
to  the  whole  a  very  slight  bluish 
tinge:  then  add  to  it,  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  pint  to  a  gallon  :  filter  the  li¬ 
quor  through  blotting  or  cap  pa¬ 
per,  and  put  it  into  bottles  for 
use. 

No,  2.  Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an 


ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a  pint  of 
distilled  or  very  pure  spring  water, 
made  boiling  hot ;  and  seven  pints 
of  pure  cold  water,  and  one  pint 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wane :  filter 
the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  bottles. 

The  above  proportion  of  spirits 
of  wine  is  sufficient  for  the  thick* 
est  and  most  succulent  specimens, 
but  less  will  do  for  such  as  are 
thin  and  not  juicy.  If  the  spirit 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  mouldi¬ 
ness,  it  is  enough,  for  more  has  a 
tendency  to  extract  the  colours. 

Put  the  specimens  to  be  pre¬ 
served  into  wide-mouthed  jars, 
made  of  flint  glass,  and  well  fit¬ 
ted  with  corks  :  fill  the  jars  quite 
full  with  one  or  other  of  the  above 
liquids,  so  as  to  leave  in  as  little 
air  as  possible:  cork  the  jars  very 
close,  covering  the  corks  with  tin 
foil,  or  thin  sheet  lead,  such  as 
may  be  had  from  the  dealers  in 
tea,  turning  the  edge  of  the  lead 
or  tin  downwards  so  as  to  lap 
over  and  under  the  edge  of  the 
jar. 

The  dark-coloured  plants  are 
very  apt  to  discolour  the  liquor, 
the  milky  ones  to  render  it  turbid, 
and  some  of  the  juicy  ones  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  vinous  fermentation.  In 
any  of  these  cases  the  liquor  must 
be  repeatedly  changed. 

Agarics  may  be  transported  to 
almost  any  distance  with  little  da¬ 
mage,  by  the  following  method. 
Put  them  into  an  earthen  jar  upon 
a  layer  of  moss  a  little  pressed 
down  ;  cover  them  with  more 
moss,  carefully  filling  up  the  in¬ 
terstices  ;  and  thus  go  on  stratify¬ 
ing  them  until  the  jar  be  quite 
full ;  pour  in  the  liquid  No.  1 .  as 
long  as  the  moss  will  continue  to 
imbibe  any  ;  then  stop  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  securely.  It  may  be 
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useful  to  mention,  that  when  se¬ 
veral  species  are  put  into  one  jar, 
they  may  he  labelled  with  slips  of 
card  paper,  written  upon  with 
black  lead  pencil. 

I  have  principally  used  the  li¬ 
quor  No.  1. ;  but  No.  2.  is  best 
adapted  to  preserve  some  of  the 
more  tender  colours,  and  it  also 
keeps  the  texture  more  firm.  Let 
the  botanist  however  be  careful  not 
to  mix  the  liquors,  nor  to  change 
the  one  for  the  other  after  a  plant 
has  once  been  wetted  with  one  of 
them. 


On  the  Management  of  Swine  du¬ 
ring  their  Autumnal  Residence 
in  the  Woods.  From  Gilpin’s 
Forest  Scenery. 

The  first  step  the  swineherd 
takes,  is  to  investigate  some  close 
sheltered  part  of  the  forest,  where 
there  is  a  conveniency  of  water, 
and  plenty  of  oak  or  beech  mast ; 
the  former  of  which  he  prefers 
when  he  can  have  it  in  abundance. 
He  next  fixes  on  some  spreading 
tree,  round  the  bole  of  which  he 
wattles  a  slight,  circular  fence  of 
the  dimensions  he  wants  ;  and  co¬ 
vering  it  roughly  with  boughs  and 
sods,  he  fills  it  plentifully  with 
straw  or  fern. 

Having  made  this  preparation, 
he  collects  his  colony  among  the 
farmers,  with  whom  he  commonly 
agrees  for  a  shilling  a  head,  and 
will  get  together  a  herd  of  five  or 
six  hundred  hogs.  Having  driven 
them  to  their  destined  habitation, 
he  gives  them  a  plentiful  supper 
of  acorns  or  beech  mast ,  (as  it  is 
called)  which  he  has  already  pro¬ 
vided,  sounding  his  horn  during 
the  repast.  He  then  turns  them 


into  the  litter,  where,  after  a  long 
journey  and  a  hearty  meal,  they 
sleep  deliciously. 

The  next  morning  he  lets  them 
look  a  little  around  them,  shows 
them  the  pool  or  stream  where 
they  may  occasionally  drink,  leaves 
them  to  pick  up  the  offals  of  the 
last  night’s  meal,  and  as  evening 
draws  on,  gives  them  another  plen¬ 
tiful  repast  under  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon 
them  for  an  hour  together  at  the 
sound  of  his  horn.  He  then  sends 
them  again  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  he  is  per¬ 
haps  at  the  pains  of  procuring 
them  another  meal,  with  music 
playing  as  usual.  He  then  leaves 
them  a  little  more  to  themselves, 
having  an  eye,  however,  on  their 
evening  hours.  But  as  their  bel¬ 
lies  are  full,  they  seldom  wander 
far  from  home,  retiring  commonly 
very  orderly  and  early  to  bed. 

After  this  he  throws  his  stye 
open,  and  leaves  them  to  cater  for 
themselves  ;  and  from  hencefor¬ 
ward  has  little  more  trouble  with 
them  during  the  time  of  their  mi¬ 
gration.  Now  and  then  in  calm 
weather,  when  mast  falls  sparingly, 
he  calls  them  perhaps  together  by 
the  music  of  his  horn  to  a  gratu¬ 
itous  meal :  but  in  general  they 
need  little  attention,  returning  re¬ 
gularly  home  at  night,  though  they 
often  wander  in  the  day  two  or 
three  miles  from  their  stye.  There 
are  experienced  leaders  in  all 
herds,  which  have  spent  this  rov¬ 
ing  life  before :  and  can  instruct 
their  juniors  in  the  method  of  it. 
By  this  management  the  herd  is 
carried  home  to  their  respective 
owners  in  such  condition,  that  a 
little  dry  meat  will  soon  fatten 
them. 
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Account  of  the  Artificial  Slate  Ma¬ 
nufactory ,  the  Property  of  Sir 

James  Wright.  From  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Magazine  for  August , 

1798. 

This  manufactory  was  built  by 
ffie  liberal  and  public-spirited  pro¬ 
prietor,  about  twenty-two  years 
ago,  at  an  expence  of  nearly  four 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  situate 
near  Woodford  bridge,  on  the  river 
Roding.  The  different  sluices 
which  surround  it  were  construct¬ 
ed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton, 
and  have  saved  that  part  of  the 
country  from  the  inundations  to 
which  it  was  formerly  much  ex¬ 
posed. 

The  slate  manufactured  here  is 
used  for  covering  roofs  and  fronts 
of  houses  ;  for  making  pendent 
frames  for  hay-ricks  and  stacks  of 
corn ;  and  safe-guards  to  preserve 
them  from  vermin.  It  is  used 
also  for  water-pipes  and  gutters. 
A  considerable  quantity  has  been 
exported  to  the  West  Indies.  But 
its  principal  use  is  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  grain  from  vermin,  and 
its  importance  in  this  respect  en¬ 
titles  it  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
modern  improvements  or  inven¬ 
tions.  By  means  of  frames  and 
coverings  made  of  this  slate,  the 
price  of  which  and  the  labour  at¬ 
tending  them  are  very  inconsider¬ 
able,  every  grain  of  corn  may  be 
completely  secured  and  be  kept 
sweet  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
winter  season,  or  longer  if  neces¬ 
sary,  which  in  barns  it  cannot  be. 
The  ingredients  introduced  into 
these  prepared  slates  are  noxious 
both  in  smell,  taste,  and  substance, 
to  all  vermin,  though  not  to  the 
human  species.  It  may  not,  there¬ 


fore,  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  public  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  invention  to  its 
source,  and  what  gave  the  first 
rise  to  it. 

This  we  shall  do  in  the  words  of 
the  inventor,  Sir  James  Wright, 
who  appears  to  have  spared  no  la¬ 
bour  or  expence  to  bring  it  to  its 
present  state  of  usefulness  :  ‘  Du¬ 
ring  my  residence  of  eight  years 
as  his  majesty’s  minister  at  Venice, 
I  had  often  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  as  well  as  surprise,  that 
all  those  rooms  in  my  house,  which 
had  stucco  floors,  called  there  Ter- 
razzi ,  were  free  from  bugs,  fleas, 
and  other  small  reptiles.  Upon 
investigating  the  cause,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  proceeded  from  what  the 
people,  who  are  called  Terrazzieri , 
(and  are  the  persons  who  come 
once  a  month  to  polish  these 
floors)  make  use  of  for  that  opera¬ 
tion. 

*  Some  years  after  my  return  to 
England,  I  had  a  mansion-house 
upon  my  estate  in  Essex,  to  repair ; 
it  had  long  been  the  jointure  of  an 
old  lady,  and  much  neglected,  es¬ 
pecially  the  chambers  in  the  offices 
which  are  detached  from  the  house  : 
probably  they  had  not  been  inha¬ 
bited  for  some  years,  and  when  I 
went  into  them  with  my  surveyor, 
we  found  millions  of  worm  hills  all 
over  the  boards  of  every  floor,  of 
course  they  were  all  condemned 
to  be  taken  up  and  new  laid  : 
however,  recollecting  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  so  efficaciously  on  the 
terraces  at  Venice,  I  determined 
first  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
was  not  disappointed  in  my  expec¬ 
tations  ;  the  old  floors  were  soon 
free  from  worms,  and  it  is  now 
(1796)  nineteen  years  since  I  let 
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the  house  to  Nicholas  P curse,  Esq. 
from  whom  I  never  received  the 
least  complaint. 

4  After  this  I  tried  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  with  equal  success,  on 
the  backs  of  several  old  pictures 
that  were  painted  on  wood,  where 
the  worms  had  been  very  busy, 

*  Some  years  ago,  the  duke  of 
Queensbury,  who  had  frequently 
ordered  the  artificial  slate  from 
my  manufactory  in  Essex,  for  his 
house  at  Aimesbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
wrote  to  me  for  some  to  line  a  gra¬ 
nary  there,  if  I  thought  it  would 
be  proof  against  the  rats.  I  in¬ 
formed  his  grace  I  believed  I  could 
•finish  some  slates  with  ingredi¬ 
ents,  that  probably  would  be  effi¬ 
cacious,  but  that  l  was  not  certain, 
though  I  knew  reptiles  of  a  lesser 
size  would  not  come  near  them. 
Encouraged  by  this  probability  of 
success,  his  grace  ordered  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  artificial  slate  prepared 
with  these  ingredients,  which  were 
the  same  as  those  used  for  polish¬ 
ing  the  stucco  floors  at  Venice. 
Some  few  years  after,  the  duke  in¬ 
formed  me,  not  a  rat  had  been 
seen  in  the  granary  ever  since  the 
application  of  these  prepared 
slates. 

®  In  consequence  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  all  the  Artificial  Slate,  that 
has  been  sent  out  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  where  the  white  ant 
makes  such  devastations  on  the 
timbers  of  the  houses,  has  been 
manufactured  with  the  same  in¬ 
gredients,  and  no  complaints  have 
arrived  from  these  quarters.’ 

In  using  these  slates  as  frames 
to  haystacks,  in  lieu  of  thatching, 
a  very  great  saving  has  been 
made.  In  twelve  years,  the  sum 
of  1964/.  has  been  saved  on  eight 
stacks  of  hay  at  Kayhouse,  the 


seat  of  Sir  James  Wright.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  destruction  to  grain  by  ver¬ 
min,  the  invention  of  the  Artificial 
Slate  has  met  the  approbation  of 
the  best  judges,  and  has  come  into 
very  general  use. 


Extract  from  Mr.  FairnalVs  Letter 
to  the  Society  of  Arts>  on  the  re- 
barking  Trees  which  have  been 
peeled  by  Cattle.  From  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society , 
Vol  XIV, 

In  the  severity  of  the  spring  of 
1794,  some  fatted  sheep  were 
turned  into  a  valuable  Orchard 
of  mine,  of  about  twenty  years 
growth,  and  they  in  a  short  time 
actually  stripped  the  bark  from 
several  of  the  trees,  entirely  round 
the  bodies,  leaving  the  wood  bare 
for  at  least  sixteen  inches. 

I  was  so  much  hurt  by  the  ac¬ 
cident,  as  to  determine  to  do 
something  for  the  preservation  of 
the  trees,  and  save  them  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  first  step  which  I  took 
was  to  take  off  the  arms  from  se¬ 
veral  of  the  trees  which  were  most 
injured  ;  and,  from  the  largest  of 
those  arms,  I  flawed  off  slips  of 
rind  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
in  width,  and  placed  four  or  five 
of  them  perpendicularly  round  the 
naked  part  of  the  body  ;  but  I 
should  observe,  that  I  first  cut 
away  all  the  rind  that  was  bitten, 
and  then  raised  the  rind  up,  top 
and  bottom,  and  put  the  ends  of 
the  slips  under,  that  the  sap  might 
circulate  ;  and  afterwards  bound 
them  exceedingly  tight  with  rope- 
yarn:  I  then  applied  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  loam  and  cow-dung,  with 
a  little  drift-sand?  over  which  I 


tied  some  old  sacking ;  which  was 
the  whole  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Dyot  Bucknall,  perceiving 
this  method  very  likely  to  succeed, 
requested  I  would  help  to  give  a 
recital,  the  heads  of  which  we 
wrote  on  the  spot,  and  he  assured 
me  he  had  sent  them  to  you ;  but, 
lest  he  may  have  made  any  mis- 
take,  he  wished  I  would  send  the 
account  myself. 

The  experiment  being  made  in 
the  spring  of  1 7 94,  a  minute  in¬ 
spection  at  this  time  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  it ;  and  permit 
me  to  assure  you,  it  has  succeeded 
far  beyond  my  expectation  :  the 
slips  adhere  as  close,  and  are  as 
full  of  sap,  as  the  rind  on  any 
other  trees.  They  are  now  in 
their  full  blossom,  strong,  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  apparently  as  if  they  had 
received  no  injury.  But  I  must 
observe,  were  I  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  again,  I  could  do  it  more 
dexterously  ;  and  I  must  mention 
an  error  I  was  guilty  of  in  my 
baste,  by  placing  some  of  the  slips 
the  wrong  way  upwards;  conse¬ 
quently  the  sap  could  not  circu¬ 
late. 


Mr,  Ball's  Method  of  'preparing 
Opium  from  Poppies ,  grown  in 
England ,  which  gained  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Premium  of  50  Guineas, 
Vol.  XIV , 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or 
attended  with  less  expence,  than 
the  making  or  extracting  the  pure 
and  genuine  Opium  from  the  large 
Poppies,  commonly  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  Garden 
Poppies ;  the  seeds  of  which  I 
would  advise  to  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  again  about 
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the  second  week  in  March,  in 
beds  three  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
well  prepared  with  good  rotten 
dung,  and  often  turned  or  plough¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  mix  it  well  and 
have  it  fine,  either  in  small  drills, 
three  in  each  bed,  in  the  manner 
sallads  are  sown,  and,  when  about 
two  inches  high,  to  thin  them  one 
foot  apart ;  or  otherwise,  to  sow 
them  in  beds  in  the  broad-cast  way, 
and  thin  them  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  (if  the  weather  should  prove 
wet  at  that  time,  those  that  are 
taken  up  may  be  transplanted  ; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  the  trans¬ 
planted  ones  will  answer,  having 
but  one  spill-root,  and  will  require 
frequent  waterings).  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  they  will  grow 
well,  and  produce  from  four  to 
ten  heads,  shewing  large  and  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  flowers,  which, 
when  the  leaves  die  away  and 
drop  off,  the  pods  then  being  in  a 
green  state,  is  the  proper  time  for 
extracting  the  Opium,  by  making 
four  or  five  small  longitudinal  in» 
cisions  with  a  sharp- pointed  knife, 
about  one  inch  long,  on  one  side 
only  of  the  head  or  pod,  just 
through  the  scarf-skin,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  to  the  seeds.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  incision  being- 
made,  a  milky  fluid  will  issue  out, 
which  is  the  Opium,  and,  being 
of  a  glutinous  nature  or  substance, 
will  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
incision ;  but  some  are  so  luxuri¬ 
ant,  that  it  will  drop  from  the 
pod  on  the  leaves  underneath. 
The  next  day,  if  the  weather 
should  be  fine,  and  a  good  deal  of 
sun-shine,  the  Opium  will  be 
found  a  greyish  substance,  and 
some  almost  turning  black  :  it  is 
then  to  be  scraped  off  the  pods, 
and,  if  any,  from  the  leaves,  with 
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the  edge  of  a  knife  or  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose,  into  pans 
or  pots ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  it 
will  be  of  a  proper  consistence  to 
make  into  a  mass,  and  to  be  pot¬ 
ted. 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken 
away  all  the  Opium  from  one  side 
of  the  pod,  then  make  incisions 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  proceed 
in  the  same  manner.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  my  not  making  the  incisions 
all  around  at  the  first,  is,  that  you 
cannot  so  conveniently  take  away 
the  Opium ;  but  every  person, 
upon  trial,  will  be  the  best  judge. 
Children  may  with  ease  be  soon 
taught  to  make  the  incisions,  and 
take  off  the  Opium ;  so  that  the 
expence  will  be  found  exceedingly 
trifling. 

The  small  white  seeds  in  that 
state  will  be  found  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  may  be  eaten  without 
the  least  danger ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  in  the  East  to  carry  a  plate 
of  them  to  the  table,  after  dinner, 
with  other  fruits. 


On  Planting  Potatoes.  From 
Kirkpatrick’s  Account  of  the 
Manner  in  which  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Cheshire  and  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

Potatoes  of  a  moderate  size  are 
generally  used  for  planting,  and  a 
bushel  of  these  will  produce  more 
sets  than  two  of  the  largest  sort. 
I  suppose  every  person  knows 
that  it  is  requisite  there  should  be 
an  eye  in  every  cutting,  if  it  has 
more  it  is  not  detrimental,  but  if  it 
has  none  it  will  never  shoot.  En¬ 
deavour  to  make  your  ciuttings 
nearly  of  an  equal  size,  and  not 
some  very  small  and  others  very 
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large ;  if  this  is  disregarded  and  a 
setting  stick  is  made  use  of,  the 
large  ones  will  not  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole,  neither  will  they  re¬ 
ceive  that  advantage  from  the  ma¬ 
nure  which  they  would  have  done 
if  in  contact  with  it. 

If  you  choose  large  potatoes  for 
setting  (which  some  prefer)  you 
must  cut  out  the  eyes  about  an 
inch  deep,  making  the  part  you 
take  out  about  as  large  as  a  wal¬ 
nut  or  a  pigeon’s  egg.  Plants  cut 
from  these  large  roots  will  occa¬ 
sion  a  great  quantity  of  fragments, 
the  middle  or  heart  of  the  potatoe 
being  left  entire  and  useless,  but 
these  remains  may  be  given  to  the 
animals  in  the  farm-yard,  so  that 
the  loss  will  not  be  considerable. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
important  directions  that  can  be 
given  about  cutting  the  potatoe 
for  sets.  It  is  common  to  cut  the 
smaller  ones  into  two,  and  some  ' 
that  are  larger  into  three  parts. 
It  is  apparent  at  first  sight,  that 
the  eyes  near  the  root  or  tail  of 
the  potatoe  put  out  weaker  sprouts 
than  those  upon  the  opposite  end 
or  crown ;  and  most  people  throw 
away  these  weaker  ones,  supposing 
them  to  be  not  so  prolific, or  incapa¬ 
ble  of  producing  such  strong  plants 
as  sets  from  the  other  parts  of  this 
root.  Many  persons  are  bigoted 
to  their  own  method  of  cutting, 
and  think  there  is  some  peculiar 
excellency  in  their  execution  of 
this  business.  But  I  apprehend 
there  is  very  little  advantage  aris¬ 
ing  from  their  supposed  superior 
skill.  It  is  common  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  farmers  to  hire 
out  a  field  (which  they  wish  to 
improve)  to  different  person^  to 
plant  with  potatoes.  This  being 
divided  into  beds,  or  ploughed, 
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and  drills  opened  by  the  farmer, 
such  portions  of  it  are  taken  by 
different  persons  as  they  judge 
will  yield  them  a  quantity  of  pota¬ 
toes  sufficient  for  their  consump¬ 
tion.  The  farmer  lays  a  proper 
quantity  of  dung  upon  this  ground 
at  his  own  expence,  and  places  it 
in  small  heaps  at  equal  distances. 
If  the  land  is  drilled,  this  is  also 
performed  gratis  by  the  land- 
owner,  but  if  it  is  dug,  it  is  at  the 
expence  of  the  person  who  hires 
it.  The  sum  paid  for  every  rod 
or  perch  of  this  field,  containing 
eight  square  yards,  is  now  about 
two  shillings  ;  whether  it  is  dug  or 
ploughed  the  price  is  nearly  the 
same.  If  there  was  any  great 
advantage  arising  from  superior 
skill  in  cutting  the  potatoes  it 
would  appear  when  they  are  got 
up  ;  but  I  have  never  observed 
any  considerable  difference  in  the 
quantity  gathered  from  equal  di- 
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mensions  of  the  ground  planted 
with  the  same  sort  of  potatoe, 
though  sometimes  twenty  or  more 
different  persons  have  exercised 
their  several  talents  in  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  change  of  ground  as  well  as 
seed  has  been  recommended  as  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  increase  of  this 
vegetable.  Every  person  ac¬ 
quainted  with  land  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  superior  excellence  of 
fresh  land  as  favourable  for  all 
kinds  of  produce  :  but  I  know  two 
pieces  of  land  near  where  I  live, 
which  have  been  constantly  set 
with  potatoes,  one  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years,  the  other  for  more 
than  double  that  time,  without 
any  abatement  in  the  crop.  The 
owners  of  these  plots  of  land  say, 
they  gather  as  much,  and  as  good 
produce  from  them  now,  as  they 
did  the  first  year  they  appropri¬ 
ated  them  to  this  purpose. 
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Carious  State  Paper  relative  to 
Dress . 

A  Commandment  giuen  by  the 
Queenes  most  excellent  Maies- 
tie,  the  Twelfth  of  Februarie, 
and  22nd  of  her  Highnesses 
Reigne,  and  declared  by  the 
Lord  Chauncellor  of  England, 
and  other  the  Lordes  of  her 
Maiesties  most  honourable 
Priuie  Counsel  in  the  Starre 
Chamber,  concerning  clokes 
and  ruffes  of  excessiue  length 
and  depth. 

It  is  also  to  be  understoode  that 
the  saide  12th  day  of  Februarie  in 
this  present  yeere  1579,  by  the 
Queenes  Maiesties  expresse  com¬ 
mandment,  it  was  declared  and 
published  by  the  Lord  Chauncel¬ 
lor,  and  other  the  Lords  of  her 
Maiesties  saide  Counsell  that  from 
the  one  and  twentieth  of  this 
moneth,  no  person  shall  vse  or 
weare  such  excessive  long  clokes, 
being  in  common  sight  monstrous, 
as  nowe  of  late  are  begonne  to  be 
vsed  ;  and  before  two  yeeres  past 
hath  not  bene  vsed  in  this  relme. 
Neither  also  shoulde  any  person 
use  or  weare  such  great  and  ex¬ 
cessiue  ruffes  in  or  about  the  vp- 
permost  part  of  their  neckes,  as 
had  not  been  used  before  two 


yeeres  past ;  but  that  all  persons 
shoulde  in  modest  and  comely 
sort  leave  off  such  fonde,  dis¬ 
guised  and  monstrous  manner  of 
attyring  themselves,  as  both  was 
unsupportable  for  charges,  and 
undecent  to  be  worne. 

And  this  her  Maiestie  command¬ 
ed  to  be  observed,  upon  paine  of 
her  high  indignation,  and  the 
paines  thereto  due,  and  willed  all 
officers  to  see  the  reformation  and 
redresse  thereof,  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  any  offending  in  these 
cases  as  persons  wilfully  disobey¬ 
ing  or  contemning  her  Maiestie’s 
commandment. 

Giuen  the  22nd  yeere  of  her 
Highnesses  reigne,  as  is  before  ex¬ 
pressed. 

God  saue  the  Queene. 

Imprinted  at  London,  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Barker,  Printer  to  the 
Queene’s  most  excellent  Maiestie. 
Cum  priuilegio  Regise  Maiestatis. 
Anno  Dom.  1579. 


Extracts  from  Shaw's  Antiquities 
of  Sta  ffordshire . 

In  1568,  during  the  time  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  intrigues, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  remov¬ 
ed  from  Bolton  Castle,  a  house  of 
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Lord  Scroop’s,  on  the  borders  of 
Yorkshire,  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury’s  seat,  at  Tutbury,  and 
placed  under  his  care.  In  this 
castle,  and  at  Wingfield  manor, 
Hardwicke,  and  Chatsworth,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  queen  Mary 
was  under  the  care  of  George  Tal¬ 
bot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  seventeen  years ; 
during  which  period  many  a  bit¬ 
ter  pang,  no  doubt,  had  wrung  her 
sorrowing  heart;  yet  they  ever 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  gentle¬ 
ness  and  respect,  and  sometimes 
with  a  humanity  and  indulgence 
not  always  pleasing  to  the  jealous 
and  tyrannical  disposition  of  their 
royal  mistress.  Having  intro¬ 
duced,  in  the  Appendix,  so  large 
and  delicious  a  feast  of  unpublish¬ 
ed  papers,  relating  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  unfortunate  Mary’s 
confinement  here,  &c.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  reader  with  any  inter¬ 
mediate  flowery  accounts,  from 
Hume,  Robertson,  or  other  histo¬ 
rians,  but  proceed  to  observe  that 
though,  at  the  time  of  her  confine¬ 
ment  here,  the  castle  retained 
little  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  yet  every  necessary 
preparation  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time  for  her  reception,  as 
the  letters  in  the  Appendix  fully 
shew,  together  with  the  following 
accounts  from  the  same  curious 
collection. 

“  XX0  Januarii,  xi°  Elizabethe 
Regine. 

Wardrobe  stuff  sent  to  Tutbury 
castell,  by  Rafe  Rowlandson, 
groome  of  the  removing  warde- 
robe  of  balls,  for  service  of  the 
Scottish  queen. 

v  From  the  Tower. 

Six  peeces  of  tapistry  hang¬ 
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ings,  of  the  history  of  the  passion, 
lyned  with  canvas. 

It.  vi  peeces  of  tapistry  hang¬ 
ings,  of  the  story  of  ladyes,  lyned 
with  canvas. 

It.  vii  peeces  of  hangings  of 
tapistry,  of  the  story  of  Hercules, 
lyned. 

It.  fowre  great  carpets  of  Tur- 
ky  making. 

It.  fowre  beds  and  bolsters  of 
tyke,  filled  with  fethers. 

It.  fowre  counterpoints  of  ver¬ 
dure,  lynid  with  canvas. 

It.  fowre  payre  of  fustians. 

It.  three  chaires,  of  crimsin 
clothe  of  gold. 

It.  eight  cusshins,  of  clothe  of 
gold. 

It.  towe  stooles,  the  seats  em- 
broiderid  with  clothe  of  gold  upon 
crymsin  sattin. 

It.  three  foote  stooles,  covered 
with  tissue. 

It.  two  bare  hydes  of  oxe  lea¬ 
ther,  to  cover  carts. 

It.  one  standard. 

From  the  Removing  Wardrobe. 

It.  twelve  small  carpets,  of 
Turky  making. 

It.  one  fynare  stoole,  covered 
with  tissue. 

From  the  Great  Warderobe. 

It.  two  payre  of  sheetes,  of  fyne 
Holland  clothe. 

It.  two  payre  of  pillowbeeyes 
of  assay,  of  lyke  Holland. 

It.  eight  payre  of  pallet  seetes, 
of  coarse  Holland. 

It.  two  cart  canvasses,  of  vii 
bredthes  of  canvas. 

It.  2,000  hookes,  one  thousand 
crockets,  two  hammers,  one  bolt 
of  cords  to  trusse  beds. 

It.  two  clothe  sacks. 

It.  one  case  of  leather,  for  a 
bedstead. 
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“  State  of  the  castle  at  the  time 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was 
confined  there ;  taken  from  her 
keeper  Sir  Ralph  Sadler’s 
sketches  and  papers  in  1584, 
&c. 

“  The  whole  arae,  containing 
about  three  acres,  was  encompass¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  but  one  with  a 
strong  and  lofty  embattled  wall, 
and  deep  foss,  as  the  present  ruins 
plainly  shew.  The  principal  en¬ 
trance  was  by  a  bridge  under 
the  great  gateway  to  the  North, 
part  of  which  is  still  remaining. 
At  a  small  distance  to  the  left  of 
this  gateway  or  lodge,  stood  a 
building,  containing  Mr.  D Orel’s 
office  and  bed-chamber,  and  four 
other  rooms. 

“  Along  this  North-east  wall, 
about  160  feet  from  the  entrance, 
was  a  lofty  tower,  embattled,  con¬ 
taining  four  rooms,  viz.  store¬ 
house  at  the  bottom ;  above  that 
Curie’s  apartment ;  over  which 
was  the  doctor’s;  and  at  the  top 
the  chief  cook’s.  This  tower  is 
then  said  to  be  very  much  shaken 
and  cleft,  and  now  very  little  of  it 
is  remaining.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this  began  the  principal  suite 
of  the  queen’s  apartments,  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  East  side  :  viz.  the 
queen’s  dining  chamber,  her  clo¬ 
set,  and  bed  chamber,  cabinet, 
place  for  wood  and  coal,  and  then 
her  women’s  room.  These  were 
all  above  stairs ;  and  underneath 
were  lodgings  for  her  attendants, 
&c.  viz.  Mr.  Melvil,  Nau,  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  wardrobe  cham¬ 
ber,  queen’s  pantry  and  buttery, 
&c. 

“  On  the  south  side  were  other 
large  apartments,  viz. 

“The  hall,  containing  in  length 


lxi  feet  vi  inches  ;  in  breadth  xxix 
feet. 

“  The  great  chamber  in  length 
xlv  feet,  in  breadth  xxix. 

“  The  lobby  within  the  great 
chamber,  containing  in  length  xlii 
feet  vi  inches,  in  breadth  xix. 

“  The  entre  into  the  South 
tower,  in  length  xxi  feet,  in  breadth 
xi  feet  vi  inches. 

“  The  outer  chamber  in  the 
South  tower,  in  length  xxxix  feet, 
in  breadth  xxiiii. 

*•  The  inner  chamber  contain¬ 
ed  in  length  xxv  feet,  in  breadth 
xix. 

“  The  hall  and  great  chamber 
were  one  room,  and,  at  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen’s  last  being  at  Tutbury, 
were  divided  with  a  wainscot  par¬ 
tition,  which  yet  continued. 

“  Adjoining  to  these  were  the 
pantry,  buttery,  and  some  other 
rooms. 

“At  the  South-west  corner  was 
the  keep,  called  Julius’s  tower, 
but  then  destroyed.  On  this 
mound,  an  artificial  tower  has 
been  of  late  years  erected.  From 
hence,  along  the  West  aside,  to 
the  great  gate-way,  being  natu¬ 
rally  well  fortified  by  the  abrupt 
declivity,  there  required  but  little 
artificial  strength ;  and  the  sketch 
whence  the  above  is  principally 
compiled,  represents  a  fence  of 
pale  and  old  wrall  alternately,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  said  tower  with 
a  pale  of  20  feet,  then  an  old  wall 
of  60  feet,  next  a  pale  of  30  more, 
then  a  wall  of  30  (opposite  to 
which  stood  a  yew-tree),  and  ano¬ 
ther  pale  of  140  feet ;  at  the  end 
of  which  stood  a  small  tower,  and 
thence  a  good  embattled  wall  of 
about  40  feet  to  the  great  gate. 

“  From  these  walls,  Which  had 
so  long  echoed  the  sighs  of  the  un- 
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fortunate  queen,  she  was  removed 
in  1585  to  Chartley,  and  thence, 
in  Sept.  1586,  to  Fotheringhay 
castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
her  unhappy  life  was  prematurely 
terminated  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
an$  in  the  bloom  of  beauty. 

“  The  reign  of  James  I.  rever¬ 
sed  the  dreary  scene.  These  ve¬ 
nerable  turrets,  so  lately  re-echo¬ 
ing  the  sighs  of  distressed  royalty, 
now  resounded  with  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  surrounding  multitudes, 
on  the  approach  of  majesty  in  its 
most  splendid  robes  of  pomp  and 
magnificence.  King  James,  in 
one  of  the  memorable  tours  he 
made  through  England,  honoured 
Tutbury  with  a  visit.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  certain 
charges,  supposed  to  have  been 
incurred  by  his  majesty  in  that  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  but,  as  it  has  neither 
date  nor  name,  the  circumstance 
of  James’s  perambulation  is  the 
only  reason  for  that  supposition  ; 
he  being  at  Hore-cross,  August 
30,  1617,  and  at  Whichnor,  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1621,  the  court  being 
then  held  in  the  hall  there.  He 
also  dined  at  Whichnor,  August 
19,  1624  ;  and  was  afterwards  at 
Tam  worth,  as  appears  by  that  re¬ 
gister  likewise. 

“  A  note  of  such  charges  as  I 
have  bin  at  coneerninge  the 
king’s  majestie’s  progresse  at 
Tutbury,  &c. 

Imprimis,  paid  for  maltxis  od. 
Alsoe  paid  for  hops  i  s  od. 
Alsoe  paid  for  ould  hay  iiis  iv  d 
Alsoe  paid  for  three  loads  of 
wood  kids  xii  s  o  d. 

Alsoe  for  carriage  of  three 
loads  of  kids  to  Tutbury. 

Alsoe  wee  carried  three  load  of 
cord  wood,  and  it  was  turned 
upon  us  back  agayne. 
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Alsoe  spent  with  going  with 
the  teames  two  times  to  Tut¬ 
bury  x  s  iii  d. 

Also  paid  for  lx  lb  of  sweete 
butter,  at  iv  |  a  pound  xxii  s  vi  d. 

Alsoe  paid  for  carriage  of  the 
butter  to  Burton,  and  money  that 
they  spent  that  did  Carry  it  xvi  d 
Alsoe  paid  for  five  dozen  of 
pigeons  x  s  o  d. 

Alsoe  spent  in  goinge  two  days 
to  seeke  for  pigeons,  being  fourth 
ail  night,  and  carringe  them  to 
Burton  ii  s  ii  d. 

Alsoe  paid  for  two  carriages 
that  did  help  to  remove  the  king’s 
majesties  household  to  Tam- 
worth 

Alsoe  spent  in  goinge  with  the 
teams  to  Tutbury,  and  afterwards 
to  Tam  worth  to  see  it  deliver¬ 
ed  iii  s 

Alsoe  spent  in  going  before  the 
clerke  of  the  verge  of  W.  Leeke 
and  W.  Goodman  xvi  d 

Alsoe  spent  in  going  to  Burton, 
to  pay  for  malt,  and  hops,  and 
hay,  and  oats,  and  the  rest  of  the 
things  vi  d. 

Alsoe,  the  first  of  September, 
spent  in  goinge  to  Burton,  to 
looke  for  chargis  which  I  had  bin 
at  concerning  the  king’s  majesties 
progress  vi  d 

Alsoe  paid  for  five  strike  of 
oats  xis  viiid. 

Alsoe  paid  for  seeking  for  oats, 
and  caring  them  to  Tutbury  xviiid. 
A  lsoe  paid  for  acquittances  .viiid, 
Alsoe  paid  more  acquittan¬ 
ces  viii  d. 

“  A  few  years  previous  to  the 
troubles  of  Charles  I.  that  sove¬ 
reign  we  are  told,  spent  a  fort¬ 
night  at  Tutbury  castle  in  1634. 

“  During  the  civil  wars  of  his 
reign,  this  place,  and  its  vicinity, 
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suffered  all  the  horrors  incident 
to  those  destructive  commotions. 
Preparatory  to  which,  in  1642, 
the  king  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  sheriff  of  Staffordshire. 

Charles  R. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  doe  hereby  command  and  au¬ 
thorise  you  to  raise  sufficient 
forces  of  horse  and  foote,  to  bee 
paid  by  the  county,  and  to  putt 
the  same  into  the  castle  of  Tutt- 
bury,  for  the  defence  and  securitie 
of  the  same  against  all  leavies  of 
the  rebbells,  or  other  ill  affected 
persons  in  that  or  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  counties.  And  we  hereby  re¬ 
quire  you  to  use  your  utmost  in¬ 
dustry  with  our  well  affected  sub¬ 
jects  in  that  our  countie,  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  contribute  horse, 
armes,  ammunition, plate  or  money, 
to  us  for  our  assistance  and  de¬ 
fence.  And  wee  doe  hereby  au¬ 
thorise  you,  by  yourselfe,  or  such 
iitt  persons  as  you  shall  appoynt 
on  that  behalfe,  to  receive  the 
same.  And  you  are  to  returne  to 
us  a  list  of  their  names  and  con¬ 
tributions,  that  we  may  make  them 
satisfaction  when  God  shall  enable 
us,  and  remember  it  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  to  their  advantage.  And 
we  require  and  authorize  you  to 
convene  all  the  gentlemen,  clergie, 
freeholders,  and  other  our  well- 
affected  subjects  of  our  county,  to 


the  purpose  aforesaid.  And  for 
soe  doeinge,  this  shall  bee  your 
sufficient  warrant.  Given  at  our 
court  at  Reddeinge,  this  26th  of 
November,  1642. 

To  our  trusty  and  wel-beloved 
pur  high  sheriffe  of  our 
county  of  Stafford. 

In  the  same  year,  lord  Lough¬ 
borough,  who  was  zealously  at¬ 
tached  to  the  royal  cause,  held  this 
castle  a  considerable  time  against 
the  parliament’s  forces,  as  before 
shewn  in  our  General  History, 
from  a  curious  MS.  written  at  the 
time,  which  speaks  thus  of  Tut- 
bury. 

Presently  after  the  queene  left 
Ashby,  wee  besieged  Tutbury 
castle,  and  in  it  Hastings,  with 
many  of  his  best  commanders  ; 
and,  when  they  were  brought  to 
great  extremety,  not  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer,  major  Freton 
would  needes  be  gone  with  Not¬ 
tingham  horse,  and  so  caused  us 
raise  our  seige,  when  that  castle 
could  not  have  held  out  two  daies 
longer. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
many  other  efforts  of  the  besieg¬ 
ers,  it  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hold  out  several  years  longer, 
though  at  considerable  expence 
and  distress  to  the  country  around, 
as  the  following  unpublished  par¬ 
ticulars  plainly  shew  : 


1643. — July.  Paid  for  5  horses  to  Tutbury  and  Burton  1.  s.  d. 


to  draw  the  ordnance  0  5  0 

October.  My  charges  to  Tutbury  with  peas  and  oats  0  10 

Also  paid  G.  B.  towards  his  drought,  which  went  to 
Tudbury  castle  with  provisions  —  —020 

Nov.  For  5  horses,  to  carry  beds  to  Tudbury  —  0  5  0 

Dec.  For  25  strike  of  oats,  which  were  sent  for  by  war¬ 
rant  to  Tudbury  —  -  2  4  10 

1644.— March  11.  Paid  to  Tudbury  castle  money  and 
returns  —  — .  50  0  0 
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May  7.  Foi\  8  C.  2  q.  17  lb.  of  Cheese  to  Tudbury  7  15  10 

• -  For  5  pots  of  butter  to  ditto  —  —  0  12  0 

June  13.  Foyffi  dozen  of  sheep  skins,  to  go  to  Tudbury, 

by  warrant  - —  _ "  __  2  2  0 

July  8.  Paid  in  money  and  returns,  to  make  the  skins 
up  501.  —  —  -  47  18  0 

/August  8.  Paid  money  and  returns  to  Tudbury  —  50  0  0 

Oct.  11.  Paid  4  men’s  charges,  and  4  horses,,  sent  for 
to  Tudbury  by  warrant  from  lord  Loughborough,  concern¬ 
ing  the  1001.  fine  imposed  upon  the  town  —  _  0  8  0 


The  following  curious  letters, 
&c.  though  they  interrupt  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  these  accounts,  yet  they 
properly  belong  here  in  point  of 
chronology. 

“To  the  Constable  or  Headbo- 
rough  of  Marchington  cum 
membris. 

“  These  are,  in  his  majestie’s 
name,  to  charge  and  command  you, 
immediately  upon  sight  hereof,  to 
bringe  to  Tedbury  castle  to  me 
foure  sufficient  able  horses,  or 
twenty  poundes  in  money  ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  towards  the  recruit- 
inge  of  my  troope.  And,  if  any  of 
your  parishioners  refuse  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  same,  you  are  here¬ 
by  required  to  bringe  them  to  me, 
to  answer  their  neglect.  Fayle 
not,  as  you  will  answer  the  con¬ 
trary  att  your  utmost  perills. 
Given  under  my  hand  the  6th  of 
March,  1645. 

Gilbert  Gerard. 

“To  the  Constable  of  Marching- 
ton  Cumbris. 

“  These  are  to  charge  and  com¬ 
mand  you  to  provide,  and  bringe 
in  to  our  quarters  at  Tutburie, 
upon  sight  hereof,  provision  for 
100  foote.  You  are  to  continue 
the  same  dayly,  untill  further  or¬ 
der.  You  are  to  be  excused  from 
all  other  quartringe.  Hereof  fayle 
not  at  your  perills. 
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You  are  to  bring  the  provision 
to  Amye  Drayton’s  house. 

Jo.  Bowyer. 

Tutbury,  March  IS,  1645. 

“To  the  Headburrow  of  Han- 
bury,  &c. 

“  These  are,  in  his  majestie’s 
name,  straitly  to  charge  and  com¬ 
mand  you  to  fulfill  the  warrant 
you  received,  under  the  hand  of 
the  right  honourable  Henry,  lord 
of  Loughborough,  for  provision 
for  the  persons  infected  in  Tut¬ 
bury.  Hereof  faile  you  not  at 
your  uttmost  perills.  Given  un¬ 
der  my  hand,  att  his  majestie’s 
garrison-  of  Tutbury  castle,  the 
28th  day  of  October. 

Fra.  Ward. 

“  About  the  same  time,  the 
headburrowes  of  Faud  and  Coton 
are  ordered  to  bring  divers  loads 
of  hay  to  the  same  garrison. 

“  Also,  in  Dec.  1645,  the  con¬ 
stable  of  Marchington  cum  mem¬ 
bris  was  ordered  to  bring  six  loads 
of  hay,  and  ten  quarters  of  oates, 
for  his  majestie’s  horse,  and  divers 
other  provisions  for  the  garrison  at 
Tutbury  castle. 

Signed 

Fr.  Ward, 

H.  Loughborough. 

“  And  to  return  to  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  Uttoxeter,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

*  C  c 
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1645. — October  6.  To  captain  Steward,  at  Tutbury,  for 

the  bulwarks  —  - — 

1646.  — Jan.  1.  Paid  for  1  mutton,  1  veal,  for  the  lord 

Loughborough,  and  for  carrying  them  - — 

1646. — Jan.  1.  Paid  for  a  standing  piece  of  beef,  a 
quarter  of  mutton,  and  a  fat  pig ;  and  for  carrying  them  to 

Tudbury  —  — 

Jan.  16.  for  2  horses,  and  our  charges,  to  carry 

141.  13s.  8d.  by  reason  of  the  army  that  was  quartered  at 
Tutbury  - —  — 

Feb,  8.  Paid  general  Egerton  at  Tudbury  — 


1.  s,  d. 

0  3  0 

2  0  0* 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

30  0  0 


Note.  Sir  George  Wharton,  in  his  chronology,  called  Gesta  Bri- 
tannorum,  has  the  following  passages. 

1646.— Feb.  15.  A  sharp  encounter  betwixt  a  party  of  the  king’s 
troops  from  Tudbury  castle,  and  a  party  of  the  parliament’s  from  Bar- 
ton  blouse,  in  Derbyshire. 


Feb.  29.  Paid  for  a  bay  mare,  taken  by  the  cavalier’s, 
going  to  Tudbury  with  oats  — -  — 

Also  paid  to  Gilbert  Gerrard,  in  lieu  of  6  horses,  and 
furniture  for  them  - —  1 —  — 

March  14.  For  2  horses  and  a  man,  to  carry  bread  and 
cheese  to  Tudbury,  being  in  great  want  — 

Paid  for  provisions  for  Tudbury,  upon  col.  Bowyer’s  war¬ 
rant,  and  carrying  them  —  .  * — 

- - —  22.  For  bread,  beer,  and  cheese,  for  major  Smith 

and  captain  Hemmersley’s  souldiers  marching  to  Tudbury 

- - 30.  For  provisions  to  the  leaguer  at  Tudbury 

April  8,  For  Ditto  —  —  ~y 

....  21.  For  bread,  beer,  cheese  and  drink,  for  Leek’s 
souldiers  marching  to  Tudbury  —  .  — 

May  4.  Paid  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  for  gaining  Tud¬ 
bury,  and  marching  against  Dudley  —  — 

May  20.  Paid  captain  John  Cloyd,  for  pulling  down  the 
bulwarks  at  Tudbury  — 

October.  For  a  sack  lost,  going  to  Tudbury  with  oats 

1647.  To  15  men,  for  pulling  down  Tudbury  castle 

1648.  — June.  Paid  to  free  us  from  going  to  pull  down 

Tudbury  castle  —  —  — 


0  2 

21  0 

0  3 

8  17 

0  15 
7  4 

11  2 

0  7 

16  0 

3  0 

0  7 

2  10 

4  0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 


0 


“  From  the  above  it  appears 
that  this  noble  castle,  after  a  long 
and  stout  resistance,  being  at 
length  much  battered,  was  forced 
to  be  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  colonel  Brereton,  and  was  then 
greatly  demolished  by  the  rebels  ; 
though  the  final  destruction  of  it 


was  delayed  till  the  event  of  the 
war  was  more  fully  determined ; 
when,  by  order  of  Parliament,  it 
was  soon  after  attacked  with  all 
the  savage  ferocity  their  agents 
could  exert.  Their  demolition 
and  the  mouldering  hand  of  Time, 
have  reduced  this  once  noble  edi- 
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lice  to  the  picturesque  ruin  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  annexed  views  ;  the 
largest  of  which  (PI.  IV.),  though 
it  does  not  display  so  much  of 
these  noble  ruins,  yet  it  shews  to 
great  advantage  the  fine  com¬ 
manding  situation,  on  a  bold 
rocky  eminence  ;  beneath  which, 
like  another  Nile,  the  beautiful 
river  Dove  pours  its  *  fertilizing 
streams. 

“  Erdeswick  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description : 

“  The  hill  is,  as  it  were,  thrown 
out  of  the  forest  (a  great  wood¬ 
land,  and  an  high  ground),  into 
the  meadows  and  brave  pasture 
grounds,  upon  the  Dove.  It 
hath  a  large  and  brave  prospect, 
both  to  it,  in  it,  and  from  it. 
North-west  and  North,  it  looks 
up  the  goodly  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  to  Utcester,  Rowcester,  Ash- 
burne,  and  Derby.  Eastward,  it 
looks  down  the  rivers  Dove  and 
Trent,  even  to  Nottingham  ;  South 
east  towards  Burton,  Drakelow, 
Greseley-castle,  and  Ashby-de-la- 
Zoueh.  Upon  the  South-east  and 
south,  it  is  shadowed,  as  it  were, 
with  the  woodland,  where  is  a 
goodly  forest,  and  a  great  number 
of  parks,  (I  think)  a  dozen  at  the 
least,  whereof  a  great  many  be¬ 
longs  to  the  said  castle  and  ho¬ 
nour.” 

“  Dr.  Plot  also  praises  this 
castle,  both  for  its  lofty  and 
healthy  situation.  He  likewise 
mentions  a  curious  large  bridge 
standing  (within  memory  of  a 
person  there,  who  saw  it  pulled 
down)  over  the  castle  ditch,  that 
was  made  of  pieces  of  timber, 
whereof  none  were  much  above  a 
yard  in  length,  and  yet  was  not 
supported  underneath  with  pillars 
or  arch  work,  or  any  other  prop. 


Sir  Simon  Degge  says  it  was 
about  30  yards  long ;  but  the 
arches  that  bore  up  the  bridge  and 
planks  were  of  considerable 
length.  They  affirm  that  the 
tnore  weight  was  upon  it  the 
stronger  it  was,  and  may  be,  if 
well  loaded,  it  would  not  quake 
so  much  as  he  had  made  it  with 
his  weight. 

“  The  small  plate  annexed  as  a 
frontispiece  to  this  account  exhi¬ 
bits  a  large  portion  of  the  South¬ 
east  side  of  these  magnificent 
ruins,  which  remain  nearly  in  the 
same  deplorable  state  as  left  by 
the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell  and  his 
party,  and  are  principally  of  hewn 
free-stone,  with  admixtures  of 
gypsum.  The  area  of  the  castle 
is  about  3  acres,  and  surrounded 
with  the  remains  of  walls,  in  which 
are  towers  and  buildings  with 
hewel-stair-cases,  and  traces  of  di¬ 
visions  of  rooms,  with  fire-places, 
See. 

“  The  ancient  gateway  in  part 
remains,  and,  with  the  round  tow¬ 
er,  in  imitation  of  ruins  (erected 
by  lord  Vernon,  the  present  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  castle,  by  lease  from 
the  crown),  on  a  high  mound,  the 
scite  of  the  keep  of  the  ancient 
castle,  are  pleasing  objects  to  all 
the  circumjacent  country.  Near 
this  is  a  building,  with  a  large 
room,  partly  of  brick,  and  of  later 
date  than  the  castle,  inhabited  by 
a  family.  Here  the  steward  en¬ 
tertains  the  tenants  occasionally  ; 
and  at  wakes,  &c.  it  is  used  for  as¬ 
semblies.  The  green  or  park  a- 
round  the  castle  hill  is  now  used 
as  a  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
This  eminence  commands  a  very 
extensive  prospect,  but  none  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  than 
the  adjacent  forest  of  Ncedwood.5* 

*  c  c  2 
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Extract  from  Ellis’s  History  of 
Shoreditch. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of 
this  Parish  from  the  ill-fated  mis¬ 
tress  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
has  no  better  foundation  than  the 
following  stanza  of  an  old  song, 
intituled,  ‘  The  woeful  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Jane  Shore/ &c.  which  was 
printed  in  ‘Dr.  Percy’s  Reliques 
of  ancient  English  Poetry/  from 
an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the 
Pepysian  Collection ;  and  before 
in  a  Collection  of  Old  Ballads, 
1727, 12mo. 

4  Thus  weary  of  my  life,  at  length 
I  yielded  up  my  vital  strength 
Within  a  ditch  of  loathsomo  scent, 
Where  carrion-dogs  did  much  fre¬ 
quent. 

The  which  now  since  my  dying  daye 
Is  Shoreditch  call’d,  as  authors  say  ; 
Which  is  a  witness  of  my  sinne 
For  beinge  concubine  to  a  king.’ 

This  story  has,  however,  gained 
firm  footing  in  the  parish,  and  is 
esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
tradition.  In  the  window  of  a 
public  house,  nearly  opposite  the 
Bell  in  Shoreditch,  are  two  small 
signs  ;  the  subject  of  the  one  is  this 
unhappy  favourite  in  the  height  of 
her  splendour  :  the  other  repre¬ 
sents  her  when  *  unfriended  and 
worn  out  of  acquaintance,’  lying  in 
a  forlorn  state,  and  a  baker  re¬ 
lieving  her  necessities  with  a  pen¬ 
ny-loaf;  for  which,  as  this  false 
tradition  informs  us,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  hanged  by  order  of  Crooked- 
backed  Richard,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  fair  perished  for  want  of  food. 
The  only  proof  which  I  shall  bring 
against  this  miserable  tale  is,  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  tells  us, 
“  Proper  she  was  and  fair ;  no¬ 


thing  in  her  body  that  you  would 
have  changed,  but  if  you  would 
have  wished  her  somewhat  higher. 
Thus  say  thei  who  knew  hir  in  hir 
youthe.  Albeit  some  that  now  see 
her  (for  she  yet  liveth)  deem  her 
never  to  have  been  well-visaged ; 
for,  now  is  she  old,  lene,  withered, 
and  dried  up,  nothing  left  but  ry- 
vilde  skin  and  hard  bone.” 


Account  of  a  Curious  Helmet,  <^c. 
found  in  Lancashire. 

A  curious  antique  Helmet  and 
a  Mask,  that  were  found  some 
time  ago  at  Ribchester,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  have  lately  been  exhibited 
at  the  meetings  of  the  society  of 
antiquities,  where  they  excited  so 
much  attention  that  tlieir  drafts¬ 
man,  Mr.  Underwood,  was  ordered 
to  make  correct  drawings  of  them, 
which  have  accordingly  been  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  helmet  is  Roman,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  executed  be¬ 
tween  the  times  of  Septimus  Se- 
verus  and  Constantine.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  figures  upon  it  is  very 
grand,  but  the  workmanship, 
though  good,  is  inferior  to  the  de¬ 
sign. 

The  mask,  which  was  found  at¬ 
tached  to  the  helmet,  is  of  the  fi¬ 
nest  Grecian  workmanship,  exe¬ 
cuted,  probably,  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
cognoscenti  are  not  agreed  as  to 
its  character,  some  considering  it 
as  a  Bacchus,  while  others  believe 
it  to  be  a  Medusa ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  declaring  it  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  antique  sculp¬ 
ture  that  has  yet  been  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

These  valuable  reliques  of  anti- 
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quity  were  found  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent  ;  a  boy  sliding  down  a 
bank,  part  of  the  earth  gave  way, 
and  led  to  the  discovery.  They 
were  found  along  with  some  other 
antiques  of  less  value,  a  standard 
and  some  sacrificing  instruments; 
which  seemed  to  have  been  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  place  where  they  were 
found  with  great  care,  a  cube  of 
about  eight  feet  of  the  natural  soil 
having  been  dug  away,  and  the 
space  filled  with  dry  sand,  with 
the  various  articles  in  the  middle. 

They  now  enrich  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  antiques  of 
Charles  Townley,  Esq. 


On  the  Introduction  of  A  rahic  Nu¬ 
merals  into  England.  From  an 
Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the 
&  leak  spear  e  Papers . 

The  introduction  of  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  into  England  may  be 
traced  back,  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
epoch  of  the  Conquest.  Mr.  Astle 
is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Ara¬ 
bic  numerals  were  not  introduced 
into  our  charters,  before  the  six¬ 
teenth  century ;  and,  that,  if  Ara¬ 
bic  numerals  were  found  in  any 
English  charters,  before  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  this  circumstance 
would  invalidate  such  charters,  by 
raising  strong  suspicions  of  their 
fraudulence.  With  regard  to  pa¬ 
rochial  registers,  and  the  accounts 
of  parish  officers,  Mr.  Wasse  as¬ 
serts,  that  it  was  not,  till  about  the 
year  1600,  that  the  Arabic  nume¬ 
rals  were  used  in  them  :  But,  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wasse,  like  the 
positiveness  of  Mr.  Malone,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  founded  upon  a  nar¬ 
row  view  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Malone  might  have  seen,  in  the 
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Archaeologia,  a  very  curious  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  accounts  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  St.  Helen’s,  in  Abingdon  ; 
which,  from  the  first  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  were  kept  in  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals.  This  specimen  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  opini¬ 
ons  both  of  Mr.  Wasse,  and  Mr. 
Malone,  ought  to  be  received  with 
many  limitations ;  so  as  to  give  to 
both  the  qualified  meanings, which 
they  probably  intended,  and  the 
truth  certainly  requires.  But, 
had  their  proposition  been,  that 
the  parish  officers,  the  managers 
of  theatres,  and  household  stew¬ 
ards  of  families,  generally,  kept 
their  accounts,  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  in  Roman  numerals,  it 
would  not  have  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  transcript 
from  the  books  of  St.  Henen’s, 
and  the  faculty  office  of  arch¬ 
bishop  Grindal,  or  the  notes  and 
receipts  ofShakspeare  are  spuri¬ 
ous  ;  because  they  contain  Arabic 
numerals. 

This  reasoning  is  confirmed,  by 
a  thousand  documents,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  King  James.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sales  of  chauntries, 
colleges,  and  other  lands  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature,  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  the  Vlth’s  reign,  as  it 
is  drawn  up  in  Arabic  numerals, 
is  satisfactory  evidence ;  and,  as 
it  contains  many  curious  particu¬ 
lars,  gives  rise  to  some  serious  re¬ 
flections.  A  certificate  of  fees, 
which  were  paid  in  those  days,  in 
the  consistory  court  of  Norwich, 
as  it  is  written  in  Arabic  nume¬ 
rals,  is  equally  authentic  in  its  no¬ 
tices,  and  equally  satisfactory  in 
its  inferences.  There  were,  dur¬ 
ing  Elizabeth’s  age,  ecclesiastical 
documents,  which  were  formed  in 
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a  minted  style  of  composition 
both  of  Roman,  and  of  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals.  Of  this  mixed  nature,  is 
“  The  state  of  the  bishoprick  of 
St.  David’s,  which  was  sent  by  the 
bishop  to  Burghley.”  Of  the 
same  nature,  is  the  “  Survey  taken 
of  the  value  of  the  bishoprick  of 
Chichester,  upon  the  death  of 
Curtesse  the  late  bishoo  thereof.” 
Of  the  same  kind,  and  still  more 
illustrative,  is,  “  a  discovery  of 
the  present  estate  of  the  bishop- 
rick  of  St.  Asaph,”  which  was 
sent  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burgh¬ 
ley,  February  24,  1587.  These 
documents,  composed  as  they  are 
of  Arabic  numerals,  prove  deci¬ 
sively  the  rashness  of  unqualified 
assertion,  and  the  inconclusiveness 
of  negative  positions. 

I  might  here  close  my  proofs, 
upon  this  point,  with  this  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  objection  to  the  Arabic 
numerals  ;  which,  as  it  is  founded 
in  mistake,  might  be  dismissed, 
without  further  notice.  But,  I 
will  proceed  a  step,  or  two  further, 
for  the  vindication  of  truth,  and 
the  illustration  of  our  archaeo¬ 
logy.  The  invention  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  cyphers  was  a  discovery  of  as 
much  importance  to  science,  as  it 
wras  convenient  to  business.  Soon 
after  the  introduction  of  printing, 
the  arithmetical  books  were  print¬ 
ed  in  Arabic  numerals.  In  this 
manner  was  Tonstal’s  work,  De 
Arte  Supputandi ,  imprinted  by 
Pynson,  in  1522.  Record’s 
Arithmetic^,  the  Ground  of  Arts, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Edward 
Vlth,  was  printed  in  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals.  At  the  accession  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  more  general  know¬ 
ledge,  and  common  use,  of  the 
Italian  method  of  book-keeping, 
by  double  entry,  was  introduced, 


and  taught,  by  James  Peele.  It 
was,  by  these  means,  that  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  using  Arabic  cyphers,  in  the 
operations  of  life,  became  more 
customary  ;  while  the  Roman  nu¬ 
merals  kept  their  accustomed 
places,  in  the  exchequer-practice. 
And,  before  the  conclusion  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  reign,  the  Arabic  figures 
had  almost  banished  the  Roman 
numerals,  from  the  usual  trans¬ 
actions  of  daily  business. 

This  deduction  may  be  proved 
by  many  documents.  In  the  year 
1545,  there  is  “  A  note  of  the  de¬ 
fraying  of  victuals  for  Bulloyn, 
Cailais,  and  other  places,”  in  Ara¬ 
bic  numerals.  In  1552,  there  is 
“  A  brieff  of  all  the  king’s  ma¬ 
jesty  es  debts  with  provision  for 
the  discharge  thereof.”  In  1563, 
there  is,  “  the  establishment  and 
charges  of  the  east,  west,  and 
middle,  marches.”  There  is  “  A 
state  of  the  Low  Countries,” 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  accu¬ 
rate  pen  of  Burghley,  in  Arabic 
numerals.  There  is  “  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earl  of  Arundel’s 
debts,  estate,  and  circumstances,” 
which  is  stated,  wholly,  in  Arabic 
numerals.  Raleigh  wrote  to 
Burghley,  in  1592,  concerning  the 
huge  carrack,  called  the  Mother 
of  God,  several  letters  ;  in  which 
he  introduces  many  Arabic  nume¬ 
rals.  There  is  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Burghley,  in  1592,  stating  in 
Arabic  numerals,  the  Queen’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  charges,  by  means  of 
the  Spanish  war.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  was  the  great  agent 
for  money,  in  that  reign,  made 
constant  use  of  Arabic  numerals, 
in  his  letters  to  Burghley.  The 
state  of  the  ships,  and  men,  which 
were  to  oppose  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mada,  in  1588,  was  drawn  up 
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wholly  in  Arabic  numerals.  There 
is  “  A  brief  note  of  all  such  silver 
bullion  as  was  brought  into  the 
Towere  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
and  laid  in  the  vaute  under  the 
jewel  house,  and  what  hath  been 
tak6n  out,  and  remaineth,”  which 
was  stated  in  Arabic  numerals. 
Peck  has  preserved  some  very 
curious  papers  of  that  age,  which 
are  written  in  Arabic  numerals. 
Mr.  Malone  has,  indeed,  expres¬ 
sed  his  doubts,  about  some  of 
those  papers ;  without  recollecting, 
that  doubts  are  not  proofs.  His 
scepticism  cannot  remember,  that 
unless  he  prove,  that  the  universal 
practice  of  the  age  was  to  keep 
accounts  in  Roman  numerals,  he 
will  fail  in  his  objection  to  the  use 
of  Arabic  numerals,  in  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Papers. 
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I  have  already  disproved  the 
universality  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  books  of  accounts  in  Ro¬ 
man  numerals,  during  that  age, 
whatever  may  have  been  done  in 
the  exchequer.  Of  more  than 
fifty  warrants,  for  paying  money 
to  players,  which  I  have  gleaned 
from  the  council-registers  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  reign,  one  eighth  of  them 
are  stated  in  words,  one  eighth  in 
Roman  numerals,  and  the  other 
three  fourths  of  them  in  Arabic 
numerals.  In  the  paper  office, 
there  is  a  book,  No.  24;  contain¬ 
ing  prince  Henry’s  privy-purse 
expences,  for  one  year,  from  the 
29th  of  September,  1609,  to  the 
29th  of  September,  1610;  which 
is  drawn  up,  wholly,  in  Arabic 
numerals. 
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On  the  Threats  of  a  French  Inva¬ 
sion .  From  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain ,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandajf. 

Whatever  doubts  I  formerly  en¬ 
tertained,  or  (notwithstanding  all 
I  have  read  or  heard  on  the  sub¬ 
ject)  may  still  entertain,  either  on 
the  justice  or  the  necessity  of 
commencing  this  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  I  entertain  none  on 
the  present  necessity  and  justice 
of  continuing  it.  Under  whatever 
circumstances  the  war  was  begun, 
it  is  now  become  just ;  since  the 
enemy  has  refused  to  treat,  on 
equitable  terms,  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace.  Under  whatever 
circumstances  of  expediency  or  in¬ 
expediency  the  war  was  com¬ 
menced,  its  continuance  is  now 
become  necessary;  for  what  ne¬ 
cessity  can  be  greater  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  threatened  us  with  destruc¬ 
tion  as  a  nation  ? 

Here  I  may,  probably,  be  told 
that,  allowing  the  war  to  be  just, 
it  is  still  not  necessary,  but  per¬ 
fectly  inexpedient.  I  may  have 
it  rung  in  my  ears  that  the  French 
are  an  overmatch  for  us,  that  it  is 
better  to  submit  at  once  to  the 
xnost  ignominious  terms  of  peace 


than  to  see  another  Brennus 
weighing  out  the  bullion  of  the 
bank,  and  insulting  the  misery  of 
the  nation  with  a  ‘  woe  to  the 
vanquished.’  I  admit  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  alternative  to  be  just, 
but  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  of 
the  principle  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived.  I  do  not  admit  that  the 
French  are  an  overmatch  for  us. 

I  am  far  enough  from  affecting 
knowledge  in  military  matters ; 
but  every  man  knows  that  men  and 
money  are  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
that  victory  in  the  field  is  achieved 
by  the  valour  of  troops  and  the 
skill  of  commanders.  Now  in 
which  of  these  four  particulars  is 
France  our  superior?  You  wall 
answer  at  once,  she  is  superior  in 
the  number  of  men.  The  popula¬ 
tion,  I  know,  of  the  two  countries 
has  been  generally  estimated  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one : 
but  though  this  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  have  been  the  true  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  and  of  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
the  beginning  of  the  wrar,  I  think 
it  is  not  the  true  proportion  at 
present.  Both  countries  have  lost 
great  numbers ;  but  France,  in¬ 
stead  of  fosing  three  times,  has,  I 
apprehend,  lost  above  ten  times  as 
many  men  as  we  have  done ;  so 
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that  the  proportion  of  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  arms  remaining  in 
France,  compared  with  what  Great 
Britain  can  furnish,  does  not,  I 
am  persuaded,  exceed  that  of  two 
to  onp.  And,  were  there  even  a 
bridge  over  the  channel,  France 
durst  not  make  an  incursion  with 
half  her  numbers.  She  knows 
how  ready  her  neighbours  would 
be  to  revenge  the  injuries  they 
have  sustained ;  how  ready  her 
own  .citizens  would  be  to  regain 
the  blessings  they  have  lost,  could 
they  once  see  all  her  forces  occu¬ 
pied  in  a  distant  country.  France, 
1  repeat  it,  were  there  even  a 
bridge  from  Calais  to  Dover,  could 
not  send  into  the  field  as  many 
men  as  we  could  oppose  against 
her. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  all  the 
men  in  France  are  soldiers :  No, 
some  are  left  to  till  the  ground, 
some  to  sustain  the  languors  of 
her  commerce,  some  to  perish  in 
prison,  deploring  the  misery  of 
their  country.  So  many,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  are  become  soldiers 
in  France,  that  we  must*  in  a 
great  degree,  imitate  her  example. 
Every  man  who  can  be  spared 
from  the  agriculture,  the  manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  must  become  a  soldier,  if 
we  mean  to  face  the  enemy  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  empire  or  servi¬ 
tude  are  to  be  fairly  fought  for. 

As  to  money,  I  need  not  enter 
into  any  comparative  discussion 
on  that  head.  France  has  no 
means  within  herself  of  providing 
for  her  armies.  She  intends  to 
send  them  into  this  country  either 
that  she  may  pay  them,  as  she  has 
done  in  Italy,  by  plunder,  or,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  despair,  cancel 
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her  debts,  by  sacrificing  the  per¬ 
sons  of  her  soldiers. 

With  respect  to  the  valour  of 
the  French  troops,  I  have  nothing 
to  object.  I  know  it  is  a  favourite 
opinion  with  many,  that  the 
French  are  now  what  their  ances¬ 
tors  were  in  the  time  of  Cesar ; 

‘  that  in  the  first  onset  they  are 
more  than  men,  but  in  the  second 
less  than  women.’  But  it  appears 
to  me,  I  must  confess,  that  in  this 
war  the  French  have  sustained 
with  courage  many  onsets :  praise 
is  due  to  the  gallantry  even  of  an 
enemy.  But  if  I  were  asked, 
whether  an  equal  number  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  would  beat  these  con¬ 
querors  of  Italy,  I  would  answer, 
as  an  English  ambassador  ans¬ 
wered  a  king  of  Prussia,  when,  at 
a  review  of  his  forces,  he  asked 
the  ambassador,  *  whether  he 
thought  that  an  equal  number  of 
Englishmen  could  beat  his  Prus¬ 
sians.’  4  I  cannot  tell,  (replied 
the  ambassador)  whether  an  equal 
number  would  beat  them ;  but  I 
am  certain  half  the  number  would 
try.’  I  have  the  firmest  confi¬ 
dence  that  fifty  thousand  English¬ 
men,  fighting  for  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  liberty  and  pro¬ 
perty,  as  individuals,  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  constitution  of 
their  country,  would,  without  he¬ 
sitation,  attack  a  hundred  thou^ 
sand  Frenchmen. 

As  to  the  relative  skill  of  the 
commanders,  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
point.  If  I  were  to  admit  that 
the  French  generals  are  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  our  own  in  martial  ability, 
yet  in  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  correctness, 
and  fidelity  of  the  information 
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they  will  receive,  ours  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  advantage. 

But  if  the  French  are  not  our 
superiors,  either  in  men  or  money, 
in  the  valour  of  their  soldiers,  or 
the  skill  of  their  commanders, 
what  have  we  to  apprehend, 
should  we  be  forced  to  fight  them 
on  our  own  ground  ?  A  thousand 
evils,  no  doubt,  attend  a  country 
becoming  the  seat  of  war,  to 
which  we  are  strangers,  and  to 
which,  through  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  and  the  energy  of 
our  navy,  we  shall  long,  I  trust, 
continue  strangers.  But  should 
the  matter  happen  otherwise, 
should  the  enemy,  by  any  unto¬ 
ward  accident,  land  their  forces,  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  de¬ 
spair  of  our  country,  if  we  are 
only  faithful  to  ourselves,  if,  for¬ 
getting  all  party  animosity,  we 
stand  collected  as  one  man  against 
them. 

Many  honest  men,  I  am  sensi¬ 
ble,  have  been  alarmed  into  a  be¬ 
lief,  that  were  the  French  to  in¬ 
vade  this  country,  they  would  be 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  dis¬ 
contented  men.  This  is  not  my 
opinion.  That  they  would  be 
joined  by  a  few  of  the  worst  men 
in  the  country,  by  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  outcasts  of  society, 
is  probable  enough  ;  but  that  any 
individual,  possessing  either  pro¬ 
perty  or  character,  that  any  re¬ 
spectable  body  of  men,  would  so 
far  indulge  their  discontents,  as 
to  ruin  their  country  and  them¬ 
selves,  in  gratifying  their  resent¬ 
ment,  is  what  nothing  but  experi¬ 
ence  can  convince  me  of. 

I  have  heard  of  a  dissenter  in 
Yorkshire,  (a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  estimation)  who,  on  the  last 
rejection  of  the  petition  for  the 


repeal  of  the  test  act,  declared 
that  he  would  go  all  lengths  to 
carry  his  point ;  but  I  consider 
this  declaration  as  made  during 
the  irritation  of  the  moment,  and 
as  opposite  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  body  of  men.  The 
dissenters  have  on  trying  occa¬ 
sions  shewn  their  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick  and  the 
principles  of  the  revolution ;  and 
X  should  think  myself  guilty  of 
calumny,  if  I  should  say  that  they 
had  in  any  degree  abandoned 
either  their  attachment  or  their 
principles,  or  were  disposed  to 
join  the  invaders  of  their  country. 

There  is  another  set  of  men 
whom  it  seems  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  represent  as  enemies  of  the 
state,  to  stigmatise  as  republic¬ 
ans,  levellers,  jacobins.  But  vul¬ 
gar  traduction  of  character,  party 
coloured  representation  of  princi¬ 
ple,  make  no  impression  on  my 
mind ;  nor  ought  they  to  make 
any  impression  on  yours.  The 
most  respectable  of  those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment  have  not,  in  my  judgment, 
any  views  hostile  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
mistaken  in  believing  an  effectual 
reform  practicable,  without  a  re¬ 
volution  ;  but  few  of  them,  X  am 
persuaded,  would  be  disposed  to 
attain  their  obiect  with  such  a 
consequence  accompanying  it  4 
and  fewer  still  would  wish  to  make 
the  experiment  under  the  auspices 
of  a  French  invader. 

There  may  be  some  real  repub¬ 
licans  in  the  kingdom ;  their 
number,  I  am  convinced,  is  ex? 
tremely  small ;  and  'they  are,  pror 
bably,  republicans  more  in  theory 
than  practice  ;  they  are,  probably, 
of  the  same  sentiments  with  the 


late  Dr.  Price,  who,  being  asked 
a  few  months  before  his  death, 
whether  he  really  wished  to  see  a 
republic  established  in  England, 
answered  in  the  negative.  ‘  He 
preferred,’  he  said,  4  a  republican 
to  a  monarchical  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  constitution  was 
to  be  formed  anew,  as  in  America ; 
but,  in  old  established  govern¬ 
ments,  such  as  England,  he 
thought  the  introduction  of  a  re¬ 
public  would  cost  more  than  it 
was  worth,  and  would  be  attended 
with  more  mischief  than  advan¬ 
tage.’ 

I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that 
the  French  will  find  themselves 
disappointed,  if  they  expect  to  be 
supported  in  their  expedition  by 
the  discontented  in  this  country. 
They  have  already  made  a  trial ; 
the  event  of  it  should  lower  their 
confidence  ;  the  Welch,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  rushed  upon  their 
gallic  enemies,  with  the  impetuo¬ 
sity  of  ancient  Britons ;  they  dis¬ 
comfited  them  in  a  moment ;  they 
covered  them  with  shame,  and  led 
them  into  captivity.  The  common 
people  in  this  fortunate  island, 
enjoy  more  liberty,  more  conse¬ 
quence,  more  comfort  of  every 
kind,  than  the  common  people  of 
any  other  country ;  and  they  are 
not  insensible  of  their  felicity ; 
they  will  never  erect  the  tree  of 
liberty.  They  know  it  by  its 
fruit ;  the  bitter  fruit  of  slavery, 
of  contempt,  oppression,  and  po¬ 
verty  to  themselves,  and  probably 
to  their  posterity. 

,If  Ireland  is  the  object  of  inva¬ 
sion,  France  may  flatter  herself, 
perhaps,  with  the  expectation  of 
being  more  favourably  received 
there  than  in  Great  Britain :  but  I 
trust  she  will  be  equally  disap¬ 


pointed  in  both  countries.  I  mean 
not  to  enter  into  the  politics  of 
Ireland;  but,  considering  her  as 
a  sister  kingdom,  I  cannot  wholly 
omit  adverting  to  her  situation. 

I  look  upon  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  as  twro  bodies  which  are 
grown  together,  with  different 
members  and  organs  of  sense,  but 
nourished  by  the  circulation  of 
the  same  blood  :  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  united  they  will  live  and 
prosper  ;  but  if  they  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  separated  by  the 
force  or  cunning  of  an  enemy ;  if 
they  quarrel  and  tear  themselves 
asunder,  both  will  instantly  perish. 
Would  to  God,  that  there  were 
equity  and  moderation  enough 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
suffer  small  states  to  enjoy  their 
independence;  but  the  history  of 
the  W'orld  is  little  else  than  the 
history  of  great  states  sacrificing 
small  ones  to  their  avarice  or  am¬ 
bition  ;  and  the  present  designs  of 
France,  throughout  Europe,  con¬ 
firm  the  observation.  If  Ireland 
so  far  listens  to  her  resentment 
(however  it  has  originated)  against 
this  kingdom ;  if  she  so  far  in¬ 
dulges  her  chagrin  against  her  own 
legislature,  as  to  seek  for  redress 
by  throwing  herself  into  the  arms 
of  France,  she  will  be  undone,  her 
freedom  will  be  lost,  she  will  be 
sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  in¬ 
stead  of  flourishing  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  sister  that  loves  her, 
she  will  be  fettered  as  a  slave  to 
the  feet  of  the  greatest  despot 
that  ever  afflicted  human  kind  ;  ta 
the  feet  of  French  democracy. 

Let  the  mal-contents  in  every 
nation  of  Europe  look  at  Holland* 
and  at  Belgium.  Holland  was  a 
hive  of  bees ;  her  sons  flew  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  every  corner 
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of  the  globe,  and  returned  laden 
with  the  sweets  of  every  climate. 
Belgium  was  a  garden  of  herbs, 
the  oxen  were  strong  to  labour, 
the  fields  were  thickly  covered 
with  the  abundance  of  harvest. — 
Unhappy  Dutchmen !  You  will 
still  toil,  but  not  for  your  own 
comfort ;  you  will  still  collect 
honey,  but  not  for  yourselves ; 
France  will  seize  the  hive  as  of¬ 
ten  as  your  industry  shall  have 
filled  it.  Ill-judging  Belgians  ! 
you  will  no  longer  eat  in  security 
the  fruits  of  your  own  grounds ; 
France  will  find  occasion,  or  will 
make  occasion,  to  participate 
largely  in  your  riches  ;  it  will  be 
more  truly  said  of  yourselves  than 
of  your  oxen,  ‘  you  plough  the 
fields,  but  not  for  your  own  profit!’ 

France  threatens  us  with  the 
payment  of  what  she  calls  a  debt 
of  indemnification ;  and  the  longer 
we  resist  her  efforts  to  subdue  us, 
the  larger  she  says  this  debt  will 
become  ;  and  she  tells  us,  that  all 
Europe  knows  that  this  debt  must 
be  paid  one  time  or  other.  And 
does  she  think  that  this  flourish 
will  frighten  us  ?  It  ought  to 
move  our  contempt,  it  ought  to 
fire  us  with  indignation,  and, 
above  all,  it  ought  to  instruct 
every  man  among  us  what  we  are 
to  expect,  if  through  supineness, 
cowardice,  or  division,  we  suffer 
her  mad  attempt  to  prove  success¬ 
ful.  She  may  not  murder  or 
carry  into  slavery  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land ;  but  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  indemnification,  she  will 
demand  millions  upon  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  ;  she  will  beggar  every  man 
of  property  ;  and  reduce  the  lower 
orders  to  the  condition  of  her  own 
peasants  and  artificers — black 
bread,  onions,  and  water. 


France  wishes  to  separate  the 
people  from  the  throne ;  she  in¬ 
veighs,  in  harsh  language,  against 
the  king,  and  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James’s  ;  and  speaks  fairly  to  the 
people  of  the  land.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land  are  too  wise  to 
give  heed  to  her  professions  of 
of  kindness.  If  there  be  a  people 
in  Europe  on  whom  such  practices 
are  lost,  it  is  ourselves.  All  our 
people  are  far  better  educated, 
have  far  juster  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  far  more  shrewdness  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  designs  of  those  who 
would  mislead  them,  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  have, 
not  excepting  Swisserland  itself. 
There  is  no  cause  to  fear  that 
French  hypocrisy  should  be 
superior  to  British  sagacity.  Let 
France  approach  us  with  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  a  lion,  or  with  the  cunning 
of  a  fox,  wre  are  equally  prepared 
to  meet  her;  we  can  resist  her 
arms,  and  we  can  expose  her  arti¬ 
fice. 

France  reproaches  us  with  be¬ 
ing  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean ;  and 
we  all  remember  the  armed  neu¬ 
trality,  which  was  entered  into  by 
the  maritime  states  of  Europe  du¬ 
ring  the  American  war.  It  origi¬ 
nated,  as  was  said,  from  our  as¬ 
suming  a  dominion  on  the  seas, 
which  the  law  of  nations  did  not 
allow.  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  this  question  here ; 
and  it  is  less  necessary  to  do  it 
any  where,  as  it  has  been  ably 
discussed  many  years  ago.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  the  accusation  against 
us  is  not  just ;  for  no  tyranny 
either  can  be,  or  ought  to  be 
lasting?  I  am  an  utter  enemy  to 
all  dominion  founded  in  mere 
power,  unaccompanied  with  a  just 
regard  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
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or  nations.  Continental  states, 
however,  ought  to  make  some  al- 
lowance  for  our  zeal  in  claiming, 
and  our  energy  in  maintaining,  a 
superiority  at  sea ;  our  insular  si¬ 
tuation  gives  us  a  right  which 
they  cannot  plead;  they  have  for¬ 
tresses  for  their  defence  against 
their  enemies;  but  fleets  are  the 
fortresses  of  Great  Britain. 

We  wish  to  preserve  our  supe¬ 
riority  at  sea  for  our  own  advan¬ 
tage,  but  other  nations  are  not 
uninterested  in  our  doing  it.  If 
by  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
Spain  and  Holland,  by  the  con¬ 
strained  concurrence  of  what  was 
Venice,  by  the  improvident  acqui¬ 
escence  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  other  naval  powers 
of  Europe  or  America,  the  trident 
of  the  ocean  (for  some  one  nation 
must  possess  it)  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Great  Britain  to 
France,  they  will  all  have  cause 
to  lament  its  having  exchanged 
its  master.  They  may  at  present 
think  otherwise,  and  be  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  our  humilia¬ 
tion  (I  speak  not  this  as  if  I 
thought  that  humiliation  would 
happen,  for  no  man  has  a  higher 
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confidence  in  our  navy  than  I 
have)  but  I  speak  it  with  a  pro¬ 
phetic  warning  to  those  nations, 
that  they  may  see  the  error  of 
their  politics  before  it  becomes 
impossible  to  retrieve  it.  If 
France  becomes  as  great  by  sea 
as  she  is  become  by  land,  Europe 
will  have  no  hope,  but  that  her 
chains  may  be  light. 

The  channels  of  commerce,  were 
they  open  alike  to  the  enterprise 
of  all  nations,  are  so  numerous 
and  copious  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  the  industry  of 
all  the  manufacturers  in  Europe 
might  be  fully  employed  in  sup¬ 
plying  them.  America  is  doub¬ 
ling  her  numbers,  and  will  for 
many  years  want  supplies  from 
the  manufactories  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Africa  will  in  time  civilize 
her  millions,  and  afford  for  centu¬ 
ries  a  market  for  the  commodities 
of  all  Europe.  What  folly  is  it 
then  in  civilized,  what  wickedness 
in  Christian  states,  to  be  engaged 
every  ten  or  twenty  years  in  de¬ 
stroying  millions  of  men,  for  the 
protection  or  the  acquisition  of 
arbitrary  monopolies  ? 


Relative  Proportions  between  Labour  and  the  Necessaries  of  Life ,  from 
the  Middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  present  Day.  From 
Davis's  Case  of  Labourers  in  Husbandry. 


Middle  of  Fourteenth  Century. 

Ordinary  price  of  day-labour  -  2d. 

Price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  -  3s.  4 d.  to  is. 

Medium  -  3s.  3d. 

22  days  -  =  a  quarter  of  wheat 

20  days  -  =  a  fat  hog,  two  years  old 

20  days  -  =  clothing  for  a  year  of  a  common  servant  of 

husbandry 

6  days  -  =  a  quarter  of  beans  or  pease 

5  days  -  =  a  quarter  of  barley 
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2  days  -  —  a  pair  of  shoes 

1  day  -  ==  two  gallons  of  ale. 

Middle  of  Fifteenth  Century. 


Pay  of  a  labourer  per  day 
Price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
20  to  22  days  — 

16  days  -  = 

16  days  -  = 

8  days  -  = 

7  days  -  = 

4  days  -  = 

1  day  -  = 


3d. 

5s.  to  5s.  Gd . 

a  quarter  of  wheat 

a  quarter  of  malt 

clothing  for  a  year  of  a  servant 

a  qurtcr  of  oats 

a  flitch  of  bacon 

a  yard  of  cloth  for  shepherd 

two  to  three  gallons  of  ale. 


Former  part  of  Sixteenth  Century. 

Pay  of  a  labourer  per  day 
Price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  about 
26  days  —  a  quarter  of  wheat 
1 3  or  14  days  =  a  quarter  of  malt 

7  days  -  =  a  quarter  of  oats 

1  day  -  =  eight  or  nine  lbs.  of  beef,  pork,  veal 

1  day  -  =  seven  lbs.  of  cheese — four  lbs.  of  butter. 

About  the  Middle  of  Seventeenth  Century. 


3\d. 
7s.  Gd. 


In  Essex  the  medium  pay  of  a  labourer  {rated)  was  1 3d. 

Price  of  wheat  (per  Fleetwood's  Chronicon,  p.  106,)  40s.  and  of 
malt  22 s.  per  quarter,  as  estimated  by  the  bishop 
37  days  -  =  a  quarter  of  wheat 

22  days  =  a  quarter  of  malt 

7  days  —  a  quarter  of  oats 

4.i  days  -  —  two  shirts  for  a  man,  made. 


Latter  Part  of  Eighteenth  Century. 

Pay  of  a  labourer  per  day 

Price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  48s. — of  malt  - 


14  d. 

4  2s. 


Gd. 


41  days  -  == 

36  j  days  -  = 

96  days  -  = 

27  or  28  days  = 
20  or  21  days  = 
41  days  -  = 

9  days  -  — 

6  days  -  = 

1  day  -  == 

1  day  -  = 

40  days  -  = 


a  quarter  of  wheat 
a  quarter  of  malt 
a  fat  hog,  14  score,  at  8s.  per  score 
a  quarter  of  beans  or  pease 
a  quarter  of  barley 
a  flitch  of  bacon,  six  score,  at  8s. 
a  yard  of  cloth  for  servants 
a  pair  of  men’s  shoes 
less  than  a  gallon  of  ale 
3lbs  ordinary  cheese  =  Iflb.  butter 
clothing  for  a  year  of  a  common  servant  of 
husbandry. 
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An  Account  of  the  Military  School 

at  St.  Peter shurgh.  From  the 

Universal  Magazine,  for  March, 

1798. 

Sift, 

Having  just  received  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Military  School  at 
Peter  shurgh,  I  embrace  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquaint  your  readers 
with  its  establishment.  The  en¬ 
ergy  displayed  in  this  institution 
was  particularly  occasioned  by 
the  all-directing  Catherine.  Her 
own  words,  respecting  this  mili¬ 
tary  school,  I  will  abridge  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  is  true,  said  this  penetrating 
woman,  the  strength  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  a  state  depend  on  their  mi¬ 
litary  force.  But  their  efficiency 
can  depend  neither  on  their  num¬ 
ber  or  on  a  blind  courage ;  for 
experience  has  sufficiently  taught, 
even  the  most  martial  nations,  that 
in  order  to  perform  grand  mili¬ 
tary  exploits,  mere  courage  does 
not  suffice.  Subordination,  rigo¬ 
rously  observed,  must  make  a  mili¬ 
tary  nation  triumph.  Nothing  can 
introduce  this  but  a  school  in 
which  the  youth  is  instructed  in 
military  exercises,  and  made  to 
pay  a  strict  observance  to  military 
discipline.  Through  such  means 
the  Romans  subjugated  the  earth. 
In  consequence  of  the  soldier  pos¬ 
sessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  military  art,  his  courage  in¬ 
creases,  and  he  is  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  to  put  in  execution 
that  which  he  is  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  himself  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with.  He  that  can 
obey,  can  command.  This  is  in¬ 
controvertible.  Csesar,  according 
to  Suetonius,  was  humane  toward 
his  soldiers ;  but  desertion,  mu¬ 
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tiny,  and  disobedience  he  punished 
most  severely,  as  being  crimes 
of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and 
leading  to  the  most  tragical  con¬ 
sequences.  Faults  committed  in 
the  course  of  any  other  concern 
may  be  corrected ;  but  military 
faults  are  unpardonable,  and  de¬ 
mand  immediate  punishment.  In 
order  to  acquire  a  just  idea  of  a 
military  school,  we  must,  in  fact, 
suppose  a  corps  of  troops  protect¬ 
ing  a  citadel,  in  which  the  service 
must  be  executed  with  such  ex¬ 
actness  as  if  the  enemy  were  really 
approaching,  and  where  the  small¬ 
est  neglect  is  punished  most  rigo¬ 
rously.  Rome,  in  the  most  splen¬ 
did  times  of  the  republic,  oilers  a 
litter  portrait  still.  This  city  was, 
properly  speaking,  a  great  camp, 
in  which  a  surprising  order  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  where  the  obedient 
warrior,  under  the  yoke  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  forgot  that  he  was 
so,  without  neglecting  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  virtues  which  subju¬ 
gated  the  world.  Let  us  only  pe¬ 
ruse  ancient  and  modern  history  ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  generals  combined  with 
undaunted  courage  all  the  talents 
which  are  necessary  both  to  the 
legislator  and  conqueror.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Caesar,  and  a  great  number 
of  models  which  our  age  presents 
us  with,  incontrovertibly  prove 
that  glory  and  succe  ss  accompany 
war,  in  proportion  to  the  display 
of  other  scientific  abilities.  Now 
which  are  the  sciences  to  be  in¬ 
stilled  in  the  youth  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  ?  How  are  they  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  with  respect  to  age?  We 
are  not  in  want  of  volumes  replete 
with  precepts  and  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  the  education  of  youth ; 
but  let  us  be  permitted  to  state 
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the  answer  Cardinal  Richelieu 
gave  a  certain  person,  who  de¬ 
manded  his  permission  to  erect  a 
school  of  the  polite  arts.  If  it 
were  as  easy,  said  this  minister, 
to  find  good  and  able  instructors, 
as  it  is  to  procure  the  pecuniary 
aid  the  buildings  require,  I  would 
then  advise  such  schools  to  be  in¬ 
stituted  in  every  village.  This 
answer  evidently  indicates  that 
such  establishments  can  only  then 
be  useful,  when  their  chiefs  have 
the  abilities  and  insight  which  are 
requisite  to  the  formation  and  in? 
struction  of  youth  ;  otherwise  the 
time  spent  in  study  is  but  very  ill 
employed.  Every  imaginable  pre¬ 
caution  must  then  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  evils  from  creeping 
into  the  corps  of  cadets.  The 
education  of  the  nobility  is  that  at 
which  we  must  chiefly  aim.  They 
must  be  instructed  in  the  different 
military  exercises,  in  order  to 
teach  them  to  obey  and  command: 
and  in  such  sciences  as  at  the  same 
time  constitute  the  warrior  and 
the  legislator,  and  ought  to  be 
more  the  consequences  of  expe¬ 
rience  than  the  mere  result  of 
theory ;  which  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  schools.  The  proper 
instruction  of  the  youth,  says 
Montaigne,  must  penetrate  the 
mind  through  the  ears  ;  but  time 
and  pains  are  lost,  if  the  pupil  be 
compelled  to  read  constantly,  and 
learn  by  heart.  The  academy  of 
sciences,  and  the  university  of 
Moscow,  differ  widely  from  these 
new  schools.  There  the  pupils 
must  render  themselves  capable  of 
instructing  others  ;  but  here  it  is 
sufficient  if  they  learn  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  sciences  which  are 
necessary  to  the  warrior  and  le¬ 


gislator  in  discharging  his  duty 
with  glory. 

The  education  with  the  ancient 
Persians  consisted  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  to  learn  to  speak  the 
truth,  which  simple  education  ren¬ 
dered  them  useful  to  their  country. 
After  the  pupil’s  discharge  from 
this  school,  if  he  shall  have  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  military  exercises  and 
subordination  ;  to  be  entirely  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  ; 
to  have  studied  the  art  of  com¬ 
manding  and  skilfully  making  use 
of  cavalry  or  infantry  committed 
to  his  care  ;  to  be  capable  of  drawT- 
ing  up  a  pro  memoria,  either  in 
the  Russian  or  any  other  foreign 
language  ;  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  general  duties  of  a  subject,  the 
laws  of  his  country,  how  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  toward  his  superiors 
or  other  public  characters ;  to 
have  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  in  geography,  politics, 
morals,  arithmetic,  geometry,  me¬ 
chanics,  and  the  other  branches  of 
mathematics ;  to  be  versed  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  to  have  a  propensity  for 
reading  celebrated  actions ;  to 
have  learnt  book-keeping,  and 
the  drawing  up  of  a  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  circumstances  of  the 
regiment,  or  any  other  corps  im¬ 
mediately  under  command ;  to 
understand  the  mechanism  of  a 
watch,  or  a  mill ;  to  be  capable 
of  throwing  up  a  redoubt ;  to  erect 
a  battery ;  to  lay  pontons ;  to 
construct  sluices  ;  to  make  a  mi¬ 
litary  route;  to  discern  a  proper 
place  for  pitching  a  camp  :  and, 
finally,  if  it  shall  have  been  found 
that  the  memory  be  impregnated 
more  by  examples  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  these  sciences,  and  by  mo¬ 
dels  illustrating  the  different  in¬ 
structions,  than  by  mere  theory  ; 
then  their  education  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  v  as  completed  ;  profound 
erudition  not  being  required.  The 
road  to  all  the  sciences  is  left  open 
to  them  ;  and  nothing  obstructs 
their  contributing,  by  farther  scien¬ 
tific  acquisitions,  toward  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  and  glory  of  the  state. 

evince  such  education  obviously 
requires  not  only  great  abilities  in 
the  teacher,  but  such  morals  as 
may  serve  for  models,  we  must, 
on  this  account,  search  for  these 
qualities  in  men  of  a  sedate  age. 

The  Romans,  who  possessed 
neither  schools  nor  universities, 
supplied  both  by  the  conversation 
of  celebrated  generals.  The  houses 
of  these  men  were  the  places  from 
which  the  youth  of  the  nobility 
derived  all  those  precepts  concern¬ 
ing  the  service,  the  laws  of  the 
country,  eloquence,  and  other  sci¬ 
ences  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  the  warrior  and  legislator.  If 
such  instructors  may  be  procured 
for  the  cadet’s  institution,  possess¬ 
ing  the  above-mentioned  qualities, 
the  success  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Without  such,  the  best  regulations 
and  the  strictest  care  to  form  good 
officers,  are  in  vain.  Most  of  the 
military  schools  in  Europe  have 
degenerated  into  mere  grammar 
schools,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  shown  prudence  enough  in 
the  choice  of  instructors,  or  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  procur¬ 
ing  teachers  adapted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Field-marshal  Munich,  in 
the  year  1731,  made  the  first  pro¬ 
position  for  the  establishing  of  a 
military  school,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  noble 
cadets,  and  proposed  a  plan,  which 
VOL,  XL. 


was  approved  of  and  executed. 
The  king  of  Prussia  sent  officers 
and  subalterns  to  instruct  them  ; 
and  the  number  of  the  pupils  at 
the  first  outset  consisted  of  240 
Russians  and  120  Germans.  Ca¬ 
therine  the  Second,  however,  in¬ 
creased  this  number  to  700.  She 
peculiarly  interested  herself  in 
this  establishment.  She  modelled, 
or  rather  fundamentally  created  it 
anew.  She  drew  up  a  plan,  and 
sent  its  statutes  to  the  directing 
senate,  in  order  to  cause  them 
to  be  put  in  execution.  They 
were  signed  by  her  own  hand,  on 
the  11th  of  Sept.  1766.  The  ad¬ 
ministration-council  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  school  consists  of  4  counsel¬ 
lors,  1  general-director,  and  1  se¬ 
cretary.  For  the  education,  in¬ 
struction,  and  preservation  of  the 
corps  of  cadets,  the  following  per¬ 
sons  are  appointed :  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1  major,  1  under-major, 
4  captains,  4  lieutenants,  and  4  en¬ 
signs  ;  all  having  the  same  rank 
with  engineers  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racters.  Farther,  one  police  mas¬ 
ter,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1  chief-treasurer  with  the 
rank  of  major,  1  director  of  the 
studies,  2  surveyors  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  second,  and  third  classes, 
and  1  professor  ;  who,  beside  the 
duty  of  surveyor,  acts  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  civil  magistrate  with 
respect  to  the  cadets.  Both  these 
surveyors  belong  to  the  eighth 
class.  Beside  these  mentioned 
functionaries  to  the  military 
school,  there  are  14  professors  for 
the  10th  class,  and  one  drawing- 
master  from  the  Academy  of  Arts 
for  the  eleventh  class.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  police,  and  the  chief 
treasurer,  if  the  case  require  it, 
may  demand  two  assistants  from 
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the  twelfth  class.  The  general 
director  must  be  a  man  possessed 
of  all  the  virtues  and  talents  re¬ 
quired  of  a  military  and  civil  per¬ 
son.  He  must,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  his  office,  continu¬ 
ally  study  its  welfare.  With  a 
sound  judgment  in  business,  he 
must  unite  disinterestedness  in 
whatever  he  proposes,  and  celerity 
must  be  the  characteristic  of  his 
decisions.  He  must  weigh  and 
enquire  minutely  into  every  thing. 
His  orders  must  be  punctually  ex¬ 
ecuted.  His  conduct  and  morals 
must  serve  as  models  to  the  corps. 
He  must  indicate,  with  mildness 
and  modesty,  both  by  words  and 
deed,  the  path  every  one  has  to 
pursue.  He  appoints,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  council,  every 
individual  this  institution  requires, 
except  the  governesses,  who  are 
appointed  to  instruct  the  children 
by  the  governante.  This  gover- 
nante  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
every  thing  the  general  director 
may  order  for  the  common  good 
of  the  school.  This  last  must 
particularly  inspect  the  conduct  of 
the  preceptors,  and  of  those  who 
are  in  the  least  connected  with  this 
military  school.  He  must  infuse 
virtue  more  by  his  personal  ex¬ 
ample  than  by  theory.  He  has 
particularly  to  consult  with  the 
instructors  in  every  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
education  of  the  pupils.  He  must 
never  confide  in  the  judgment  of 
others  ;  but  must  be  convinced  by 
ocular  demonstration  of  every 
thing.  Wisdom  must  be  his  only 
guide.  Every  fault  the  scholar 
commits  he  must,  at  first,  censure 
with  all  possible  mildness.  Only 
in  cases  where  such  moderation 
has  not  the  desired  effect,  he  may 


employ  such  rigorous  means  as 
the  nature  of  the  offence  requires. 

The  pupils  are  divided  in  five 
classes  or  ages.  The  first  con¬ 
tains  children,  from  5  to  9  years 
old:  the  second,  from  9  to  12: 
the  third  from  1 2  to  1 5  :  the  fourth 
from  15  to  18  :  the  fifth,  from  18 
to  21  years  of  age.  They  must 
abide  three  years  in  every  class, 
and,  according  to  their  respective 
inclinations  and  capacities,  apply 
themselves  to  those  sciences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  military  art,  or 
civil  employments.  These  sci¬ 
ences,  as  concerning  the  soldier 
and  civil  officer,  are  arithmetic  in 
all  its  branches,  mechanics,  the 
remaining  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
geography,  chronology,  sacred  and 
profane  history,  logic,  and  the 
most  usual  languages  grammati¬ 
cally,  together  with  eloquence. 
With  respect  to  the  civil  officer, 
the  most  important  sciences  that 
he  must  possess  are,  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  its  statistics  particularly.  The 
military  officer  must  be  instructed 
in  ship-building,  the  art  of  war, 
and  martial  architecture.  Both 
functionaries  must  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  music, 
dancing,  fencing,  &c.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  class  is  a  gover¬ 
nante,  who  has  1 0  female  teachers 
under  her  inspection.  These 
educate  a  certain  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  allotted  to  each  of  them.  The 
governante  must  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  the  occupation  of 
so  important  an  office  requires. 
She  is  particularly  to  watch  over 
the  morals  of  the  ten  governesses, 
and  over  all  those  appointed  in 
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this  class  by  her  authority,  as  she 
is  answerable  for  their  conduct. 
She  must  conduct  herself  with  ex¬ 
emplary  civility  and  mildness. 
She  is  to  observe  strictly  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  plan  of  education; 
is  subject  to  whatever  the  general 
director  approves  of  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  institution,  and 
must  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  council.  The  governesses 
whom  she  has  appointed,  having 
previously  examined  their  talents 
and  morals,  must  have  the  care  of 
the  pupils,  and  constantly  be  in 
their  presence.  They  must  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  the  pupils,  ac¬ 
company  them  in  all  their  plays 
and  promenades,  take  particular 
care  that  the  children  be  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  servants ;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  to  act  always  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  orders  of  the  council. 
The  number  of  the  pupils  of  the 
first  class  amounted  originally  to 
120  children,  from  6  to  9  years 
old :  1  governante,  10  gover¬ 

nesses,  and  10  servant  maids. 
The  pupils’  clothes  are  brown,  and 
they  have  a  particular  dining-room 
allotted  to  them.  They  are  in¬ 
structed,  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  capacities,  in  religion,  the 
Russian  and  foreign  languages, 
drawing,  dancing,  and,  in  the  latter 
years,  in  the  first  principles  of 
arithmetic,  or  in  something  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  inclinations.  The  se¬ 
cond  class  consists  of  children, 
from  9  to  12  years  of  age  ;  1  sur¬ 
veyor,  8  preceptors,  who  divide 
equally  the  number  of  pupils  a- 
mong  them,  and  are  waited  upon 
by  8  servants.  These  scholars 
are  clad  in  blue,  and  their  dining¬ 
room  is  in  common  with  that  of 
the  third  class.  In  this  second 
class,  they  study  geometry,  geo¬ 


graphy,  chronology,  history,  my¬ 
thology,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Sclavonian  language.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  sciences  do  not  allow 
them  to  be  masters  of  them  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years ;  but  the 
general  and  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  they  receive  of  these  sciences 
must  be  given  in  a  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  manner,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  improve  them  with  ad¬ 
vantage  at  any  future  period.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  and  care  are 
taken  to  instil  into  them  a  love  of 
virtue.  The  preceptor  must  scru¬ 
pulously  observe,  whether  the 
pupil  betrays  a  disposition  to  a 
particular  branch  of  the  sciences  ; 
and,  if  that  be  the  case,  to  endea¬ 
vour  with  all  his  might  to  forward 
his  access  to  any  such  knowledge. 
The  third  class  consists  of  boys, 
from  12  to  15  years  old,  6  precep¬ 
tors  dividing  the  pupils  equally 
among  them,  and  6  servants. 
They  are  clad  in  grey  clothes. 
They  eat  in  common  with  those 
of  the  second  class.  In  this  class 
they  continue  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  sciences,  together  with  the 
study  of  useful  arts.  They  must 
make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Sclavonian  language ;  and  those 
that  evince  a  desire  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  are  instructed  therein. 
They  are  instructed  also  in  civil 
and  martial  architecture,  and  in 
book-keeping.  In  this  period  of 
life  nothing  must  be  neglected 
that  may  contribute  to  make  them 
possess  greatness  of  soul,  steady 
principles  of  the  truth,  wisdom, 
and  resolution.  The  administra¬ 
tion,  at  this  particular  age  of  the 
pupil,  must  carefully  make  them-, 
selves  acquainted  with  those  ca¬ 
dets  that  seem  best  adapted  for 
either  the  military  or  civil  state. 
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The  administration  must,  there¬ 
fore,  diligently  observe,  during 
the  promenades  and  diversions  of 
the  pupils,  for  what  science  they 
evince  the  greatest  propensity. 
They  are  entirely  at  liberty  to 
choose  and  select  whatever  play 
or  amusement  they  are  partial  to. 
In  this  manner  their  different  in¬ 
clinations  are  ascertained,  and  are 
led  toward  the  end  which  is  most 
suitable  and  adapted  for  them.  In 
these  years,  and  the  following, 
they  are  to  wait  upon  themselves. 
We  arrive  now  to  the  description 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  class,  which 
are  entirely  military.  The  head 
here  is  the  lieutenant-colonel,  a 
man  who  must  possess  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  above-mentioned  per¬ 
sons,  exclusive  of  the  knowledge 
the  military  art  requires  ;  ofwhich 
last  he  must  have  given  proofs. 
H  is  office  is  to  be  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  both  the  officers  and 
pupils,  and  maintain  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline  even  among  the  servants. 
In  order  that  the  youth  be  not 
idle,  he  must  admonish  them  to 
employ  themselves  in  useful  pur¬ 
suits.  When  he  seriously  com¬ 
mands  the  pupils,  his  gravity  must 
be  mingled  with  proofs  of  good¬ 
ness  and  confidence ;  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  must  never  entertain  servile 
fear  for  him.  The  first  and  second 
major  have  the  same  duties  in 
common  with  the  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel.  Inconsequence  of  this  sub¬ 
ordination,  they  must  fulfil  them 
minutely,  and  punctually  execute 
the  orders  committed  to  them. 
The  captains  are  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  every  branch  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  art,  and  must  never  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  uniting  in  their 
instruction  principles  of  generosity 
and  virtue,  which  are,  properly 


speaking,  the  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  true  nobility.  Be¬ 
side  this,  every  captain  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  office  of  surveyor  to  his 
company  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he 
must  be  possessed  of  such  qualities 
that  are  requisite  in  the  surveyors 
of  the  second  and  third  class. 
The  professors  belonging  to  these 
classes  are  chosen  with  the  great¬ 
est  prudence.  They  are  to  in¬ 
struct  their  pupils  in  such  general 
matter  as  may  contribute  to 
render  their  education  more 
perfect.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
classes  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  military  and  civil.  The  mi¬ 
litary  state  consists  of  two  com¬ 
panies,  to  which  are  appointed  2 
captains,  as  surveyors ;  2  lieuten¬ 
ants,  as  preceptors ;  and  2  sub¬ 
lieutenants,  with  two  ensigns,  as 
instructors.  The  civil  state  con¬ 
sists  of  a  surveyor  for  both  classes  : 
and  2  professors,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  tutors.  Each  of  these 
classes  has  3  servants.  The  pu¬ 
pils  have  a  dining  apartment  in 
common,  and  their  clothes  are 
green  and  pale  yellow.  In  these 
the  pupils  continue  the  sciences 
taught  already  in  the  preceding 
classes,  together  with  some 
branches  that  they  have  not  been 
made  acquainted  with  ;  as  mathe¬ 
matics,  philosophy,  eloquence, 
fencing,  and  other  exercises  con¬ 
genial  to  the  soldier’s  profession. 
The  education  of  the  pupils  of  the 
fifth  class  terminates  in  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  divine  laws,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  all  human  duties ;  in  the 
completion  of  the  sciences  which 
were  taught  in  the  fourth  class  ;  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  ;  in  the 
instructions  of  the  military  art, 
which  chiefly  consist  in  theoretical 
and  practical  demonstration  ;  how 
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to  attack,  and  defend  places,  &c. 
to  which  exercises  the  pupils  of 
the  fourth  class  are  called,  if  re¬ 
quired.  T-'hey  are  farther  in¬ 
structed  in  the  last  practical  ex¬ 
ercises  of  martial  architecture,  in 
the  field,  and  those  that  are  in¬ 
clined  to  civil  architecture,  are 
encouraged  in  its  pursuit.  The 
three  years  of  this  last  class  being 
designed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  pupil’s  education,  the  in¬ 
structors  and  chiefs  are  not  to  neg¬ 
lect  any  thing  that  may  contribute 
to  its  success.  They  must  cause 
them  to  repeat  methodically  every 
thing  which  the  pupils  had  already 
studied,  and  teach  them  how  to 
perceive  the  interest  and  spirit  of 
the  necessary  sciences.  They 
must  accustom  them  to  study  re¬ 
gularly,  and  with  method,  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  serve  them  as  a 
true  guide  in  the  acquisition  of 
any  other  knowledge.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  they  must  be  instilled  with 
the  noble  desire  of  meriting  the 
interest  of  their  chiefs,  the  favour¬ 
able  testimonies  of  the  council ; 
and,  in  short,  at  their  dismission, 
to  exhibit  how  competent  it  is  for 
them  to  merit  all  that  praise  which, 
one  day,  is  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  their  glory. 

In  order  to  excite  emulation, 
Catherine  II.  ordered  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
corps,  frequented  by  both  sexes, 
a  certain  number  of  cadets,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  officers,  direc¬ 
tors,  or  professors,  should  appear 
on  the  days  a  drawing-room  was 
held.  Every  officer  appointed  to 
this  corps  must  have  been  in  some 
campaign,  and  evinced  proofs  of 
his  military  skill.  The  director 
transmits  the  pupils  from  one  class 
to  the  other  ;  and,  in  general  di¬ 


rects  their  studies.  Those  pupils 
who  excel  in  bearing  public  ex¬ 
amination,  are  presented  with 
gold  and  silver  medals,  and  are 
preferred  in  military  and  civil  of¬ 
fices.  The  instructors  who  dis¬ 
charged  their  duty  with  fidelity, 
receive  pensions  from  Catherine 
II.  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  wives 
and  even  the  children  of  the  pen¬ 
sioned. 

The  building  of  this  military 
school  occupies  a  whole  street.  It 
has  a  botanical,  flower,  and  fruit 
garden ;  a  riding  school,  with  30 
horses :  a  choice  library ;  cabi¬ 
nets  of  natural  history,  the  arts, 
and  instruments  :  in  short,  nothing 
is  omitted,  not  even  the  most  in¬ 
significant  artisan. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  this 
military  school  amounts  to  1 65,000 
rubles,  or  37,125  pounds  ster¬ 
ling. 

W.  O. 


Letter'  to  Mr.  Pitt ,  from  Horace 
Walpole , 

Sir, 

On  my  coming  to  town  I  did 
myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you  and  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and 
though  I  think  myself  extremely 
distinguished  by  your  obliging 
note,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
given  you  the  trouble  of  writing  it, 
if  it  did  not  lend  me  a  very  par¬ 
donable  opportunity  of  saying 
what  I  much  wished  to  express, 
but  thought  myself  too  private  a 
person,  and  of  too  little  conse¬ 
quence,  to  take  the  liberty  to  say* 
In  short,  Sir,  I  was  eager  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  lustre  you 
have  thrown  on  this  country  ;  I 
wished  to  thank  you  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  you  have  fixed  to  me  of  en<* 
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^oying  the  happiness  I  do  enjoy. 
You  have  placed  England  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  it  never  saw  it¬ 
self — a  task  the  more  difficult,  as 
you  had  not  to  improve,  but  re¬ 
cover.  In  a  trifling  book  written 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I  said 
(speaking  of  the  name  in  the  world 
the  most  venerable  to  me)  “  Six¬ 
teen  unfortunate  and  inglorious 
years,  since  his  removal,  have  al¬ 
ready  written  his  eulogium  It 
is  but  justice  to  you,  Sir,  to  add, 
that  that  period  ended  when  your 
administration  began.  Sir,  don’t 
take  this  for  flattery  ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  your  power  to  give  that  I 
would  accept— -nay,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  I  could  envy,  but  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  would  scarce  offer  me, 
your  glory.  This  may  sound  very 
vain  and  insolent,  but  consider,  Sir, 
what  a  monarch  is  a  man  who 
wants  nothing ;  consider  how  he 
looks  down  on  one  who  is  only  the 
most  illustrious  man  in  Britain. — 
But,  Sir,  freedom  apart,  insignifi¬ 
cant  as  I  am,  probably  it  must  be 
some  satisfaction  to  a  great  mind 
like  yours,  to  receive  incense  when 
you  are  sure  there  is  no  flattery 
blended  with  it:  and  what  must 
any  Englishman  be  that  could 
give  you  a  minute’s  satisfaction, 
and  would  hesitate ! 

Adieu,  Sir — I  am  unambitious, 
I  am  disinterested, — but  I  am  vain. 
You  have  by  your  notice,  uncan¬ 
vassed,  unexpected,  and  at  the 
period  when  you  certainly  could 
have  the  least  temptation  to  stoop 
down  to  me,  flattered  me  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner.  If  there 
could  arrive  a  moment,  when  you 
could  be  nobody,  and  I  any  body, 


you  cannot  imagine  how  grateful  I 
would  be.  Ip  the  mean  time  per¬ 
mit  me  to  be,  as  I  have  been  ever 
since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
you,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant, 

Hor.  Walpole. 

Nov.  19,  1759. 


Account  of  a  Remarkable  Duel . 

From  the  Universal  Magazine , 

for  March  1798, 

A  very  melancholy  catastrophe, 
between  two  French  officers  of 
foot,  happened  some  years  ago  in 
the  province  of  Languedoc.  The 
name  of  the  one  was  De  L’lsle, 
and  the  other  De  la  Fosse.  They 
had  been  both  born  in  the  same 
town,  the  same  street,  and  were 
almost  next  door  neighbours. 
They  had  passed  their  infancy, 
and  the  first  part  of  their  youthful 
years  together,  as  school-fellows, 
or  play-fellows,  whence  a  most 
cordial  friendship  was  contracted. 

Unfortunately  for  them  and 
their  parents,  an  officer’s  com¬ 
mission  for  each  was  purchased  in 
two  regiments,  between  whom 
had  long  subsisted  an  unremitting 
animosity.  At  that  time,  when¬ 
ever  such  antipathies  were  made 
known  to  the  Court  at  Versailles, 
it  was  the  minister  of  war’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  care  that  the  hostile 
regiments  should  never  meet  in 
marches  on  the  road  from  one 
city  or  province  to  another,  or  be 
quartered  in  the  same  place,  to 
prevent  disputes,  quarrels,  and 
massacres,  which  would  most  pro¬ 
bably  ensue.  And  when  it  so 
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happened,  that  a  regiment  in  en¬ 
mity  with  another  was  ordered  to 
succeed  to  its  duty,  the  other,  by 
orders  from  t^he  war-office,  was  to 
evacuate  the  garrison  two  or  three 
days  before,  to  prevent  all  possibi¬ 
lity  of  the  officers  meeting.  Whe¬ 
ther  more  effectual  means  might 
not  have  been  contrived  to  de¬ 
stroy  animosities  so  absurd  in 
men  fighting  for  a  common  cause, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  It 
is  certain  they  were  very  common 
under  the  old  government. 

De  L  isle  was  an  officer  in  a 
regiment  upon  duty  at  Montpelier ; 
and  De  la  Fosse  bore  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  rival  corps  that  was  to 
succeed  it.  The  latter  having  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  former, 
obtained  leave  to  go  a  day  or  two 
before,  in  a  private  manner,  to  see 
a  friend  of  his  then  very  much  in¬ 
disposed,  as  informed  by  a  letter 
which  he  had  contrived  for  that 
purpose.  De  LTsle  was  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy  at  seeing  him,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  obliging 
stratagem  he  had  invented  for  that 
purpose. 

Having  dined,  and  drank  a 
cheerful  glass  of  Frontignac  toge¬ 
ther,  De  LTsle,  who  belonged  to 
the  regiment  then  decamping  from 
Montpelier,  conducted  De  la 
Fosse,  who  belonged  to  that 
which  was  to  succeed  in  duty  there, 
to  a  kind  of  licensed  gaming¬ 
house,  in  the  pleasant  environs  of 
that  city. 

They  played  a  few  games.  De 
LTsle  having  the  run  of  cards  in 
his  favour,  won  every  game.  The 
other,  somewhat  piqued,  said,  un¬ 
guardedly,  ‘  Is  it  possible  to  win 
so  ?  How  do  you  contrive  to  get 
such  cards  V  De  LTsle  replied, 

*  Keep  your  temper,  the  cards 
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may  favour  you  in  a  game  or  two 
more.’  This  friendly  altercation 
ended  in  a  laugh  on  both  sides. 
They  paid  the  usual  tax  of  the 
place  for  cards,  went  home,  sup¬ 
ped  together,  and  on  parting  took 
a  farewell  embrace  of  each  other, 
De  LTsle  being  to  set  out  from 
Montpelier  with  his  regiment  the 
next  morning. 

It  seems,  unhappily  for  them 
both,  and  quite  unknown  to  De 
LTsle,  that  an  officer  of  his  corps, 
who  had  got  intelligence  of  De  la 
Fosse  belonging  to  the  regiment 
adverse  to  theirs,  stood  behind 
while  they  played  at  cards,  in 
order  to  observe  what  should  pass 
between  them.  The  busy  listener 
had  overheard  the  impatient  ex¬ 
pressions  at  losing,  which  De  la 
Fosse’s  too  warm  temper  on  the 
occasion  had  let  escape.  These 
seeming  to  imply  an  inuendo  of 
foul  play,  he  consequently  con¬ 
strued  as  an  affront ;  which,  on 
account  of  the  then  subsisting  re¬ 
gimental  antipathy,  was  not  to  be 
put  up  with  :  wherefore,  waiting 
on  De  LTsle  in  the  morning,  he 
told  him  his  sense  of  the  affair, 
that  he  must  go  and  demand  im¬ 
mediate  satisfaction,  both  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  honour,  and  that 
of  the  corps  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed. 

De  LTsle,  alarmed  at  the  cruel 
purport  of  this  unexpected  visit, 
remonstrated  with  his  brother  offi¬ 
cer  on  the  undesigned  and  good- 
natured  warmth  of  his  friend  ; 
that  they  had  been  intimate  from 
their  infancy ;  that  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences,  perhaps,  of  such  a 
requisition,  would  effectually  ruin 
his  peace  of  mind  for  ever,  should 
he  even  be  the  survivor. 

All  his  excuses,  however,  were 
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treated  as  unmanly  ;  and  he  was 
told  he  might  do  as  he  pleased, 
but  that  a  faithful  narrative  of 
what  had  passed  should  be  laid 
before  his  superior  officers.  With 
this  menace  the  incendiary  infor¬ 
mer  left  De  L’Isle,  in  order  to 
carry  his  threats  into  execution. 

Torn  with  anxiety  and  horror, 
he  went  to  De  la  Fosse’s  lodging, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  ter¬ 
rible  dilemma  they  were  both  in, 
and  that  the  horrible  mandate  of 
military  usage  must  be  obeyed. 
They  went  out  upon  the  ramparts 
of  the  town,  drew  their  swords 
with  great  regret  against  each 
other,  and  soon  received  on  both 
sides  wounds  sufficient  to  disable 
them  from  continuing  the  combat 
any  more  that  day,  as  well  as  to 
atone,  in  the  judgment  of  any 
men  but  refined  barbarians,  for  so 
trivial,  nay,  so  imaginary  an  af¬ 
front. 

This  duel  was  fought  in  the 
sight  of  some  of  De  L’Isle’s  offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  been  sent  after  him, 
on  purpose  to  observe  him.  As 
soon  as  he  got  his  wounds  drest, 
he  repaired  to  satisfy  his  brother 
officers,  who  would  not  see  him, 
but  ordered  it  should  be  intimated 
to  him,  that  what  he  had  done 
was  not  enough,  because  one  of 
the  parties  must  die. 

In  consequence  of  this  merciless 
injunction,  the  distracted  youths, 
neither  desiring  to  outlive  his 
friend,  by  mutual  agreement  ran 
upon  each  other’s  sword,  in  the 
fond  hope  of  expiring  together  ; 


which  was  nearly  the  event :  fbr 
De  la  Fosse  dropt  on  the  instant 

dead  at  De  L’lsle’s  feet,  who  was 
so  terribly  wounded,  that  his  re¬ 
covery  was  despaired  of  for  six 
weeks,  by  the  surgeon,  to  whose 
house  he  had  been  privately  con¬ 
veyed,  and  where  he  was  kept  se¬ 
creted  from  all  the  enquiries  of 
justice. 

De  la  Fosse  was,  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  care  of  the  military  gentle¬ 
men,  thrown  into  a  hole  dug  for 
that  purpose,  and  round  which 
they  stood  with  their  swords 
drawn,  till  the  flesh  was  all  con¬ 
sumed,  or  so  far  disfigured,  that 
the  sentence  of  the  law  could  not 
be  executed  on  it,  viz.  That  the 
body  of  a  person  killed  in  a  duel 
was  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  on  a  sledge,  &c.  For  the 
survivor,  no  pardon  was  ever  to 
be  hoped,  the  king’s  attorney  of 
the  place  having  once  commenced 
the  law  proceeding,  as  in  such 
cases  directed  ;  which  he  is  sworn 
most  rigorously  to  observe,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  his  place,  with  other 
indignities  ;  and  consequently  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  failed  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  of  that  duty  to  his  king  and 
country. 

In  about  three  months  after  this 
unhappy  catastrophe,  De  L’Isle 
escaped  from  Montpelier  in  the 
night-time  privately,  and  dis*. 
guised,  fled  to  Spain,  where  he 
lived  many  years,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  a  dearly  beloved  friend, 
affectionate  parent,  and  his  native 
country. 
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ODE  for  the  NEW  YEAR,  1798.  By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq . 

Poet  Laureat . 

I. 

When  genial  Zephyr’s  balmy  wing 
Fans  with  soft  plume  the  flowery  vale. 

Each  tender  scion  of  the  spring. 

Expanding,  owns  the  fostering  gale, 

And  smiles  each  sunny  glade  around, 

With  vegetable  beauty  crown’d  ; 

But  when  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north 
Burst  in  tempestuous  vengeance  forth, 

Before  the  thunder  of  the  storm 
Each  spreading  tree  of  weaker  form 
Or  bends  to  earth,  or  lies  reclin’d, 

Torn  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  ; 

Then  proudly,  ’mid  the  quiv’ring  shade, 

Stands  the  firm  oak,  in  native  strength  array’d, 
Waves  high  his  giant  branches,  and  defies 
The  elemental  war  that  rends  the  skies. 

II. 

Deep-rooted  in  this  kindred  soil, 

So  Freedom  here,  through  many  an  age. 

Has  mock’d  Ambition’s  fruitless  toil, 

And  Treason’s  wiles,  and  Faction’s  rage  ; 

And  as  the  stormy  ruin  pass’d, 

Which  anarchy’s  rude  breath  had  blown, 

While  Europe,  bending  to  the  blast, 

Beholds  the  fairest  realms  o’erthrown ; 

Alone,  Britannia’s  happy  isle, 

Bless’d  by  a  patriot  Monarch’s  smile, 

Amid  surrounding  storms,  uninjur’d  stands, 

Nor  dreads  the  tempest’s  force  that  wastes  her  neighbour  lands. 
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III. 

But  see  !  along  the  darkling  main 

The  gathering  clouds  malignant  low’r, 

And,'  spreading  o’er  our  blue  domain, 

Against  our  shores  their  thunders  pour  ; 

While  treach’rous  friends  and  daring  foes 
Around  in  horrid  compact  close ; 

Their  swarming  barks  portentous,  shade 
With  crowded  sails  the  watery  glade ; 

When  lo !  imperial  George  commands — 

Rush  to  the  waves,  Britannia’s  veteran  bands  ! 
Unnumber’d  hosts  usurp  in  vain 
Dominion  o’er  his  briny  reign ; 

His  fleets  their  monarch’s  right  proclaim 
With  brazen  throat,  with  breath  of  flame ; 

And  captive  in  his  ports  their  squadrons  ride, 

Or  mourn  their  shatter’d  wrecks  deep  whelm’d  beneath  the  tide, 

IV. 

From  shore  to  shore,  from  pole  to  pole, 

Where’er  wide  Ocean’s  billows  roll, 

From  holy  Ganges’  tepid  wave 
To  seas  that  isles  Atlantic  lave  ; 

From  hoary  Greenland’s  frozen  lands 
To  burning  Libya’s  golden  sands ; 

Aloft  the  British  ensign  flies, 

In  folds  triumphant  to  the  skies  ; 

While  to  the  notes  that  hail’d  the  isle 
Emerging  from  its  parent  main, 

The  sacred  Muse,  with  raptur’d  smile, 

Responsive  pours  the  exulting  strain — * 

“  Rule,  Britannia !  rule  the  waves ; 

“  Britons  never  will  be  slaves.” 


ODE  for  his  MAJESTY’S  BIRTH-DAY.  By  Henry  James  Pye, 

Esy.  Poet  Laureat. 

I. 

While  loud  and  near,  round  Britain’s  coasts, 

The  low’ring  storm  of  battle  roars, 

In  proud  array  while  numerous  hosts 
Insulting  threat  her  happy  shores  ; 
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No  strains,  with  peaceful  descant  blown, 

Now  float  around  Britannia’s  throne— 

The  shouts  from  martial  zeal  that  rise, 

The  fires  that  beam  from  Glory’s  eyes, 

The  sword  that  manly  Freedom  draws 
In  Freedom’s  patriot  monarch’s  cause, 

Shall  with  an  angel’s  voice  display 
How  dear  to  Britain’s  sons  their  George’s  natal  day, 

II. 

Triumphant  o’er  the  blue  domain 
Of  hoary  Ocean’s  briny  reign, 

While  Britain’s  navies  boldly  sweep, 

With  victor  prow,  the  stormy  deep ; 

Will  Gallia’s  vanquish’d  squadrons  dare 
Again  to  try  the  wat’ry  war, 

Again  her  floating  castles  brave, 

Terrific,  on  the  howling  wave, 

Or  on  the  fragile  bark  adventure  o’er, 

Tempt  her  tempestuous  seas,  and  scale  her  rocky  shore  ? 

III. 

Or,  should  the  wind’s  uncertain  gale 
Propitious  swell  the  hostile  sail ; 

Should  the  dim  mist,  or  midnight  shade, 
Invasion’s  threaten’d  inroad  aid  ; 

Shall  Britain,  on  her  native  strand, 

Shrink  from  a  foe’s  inferior  band  ? 

She  vows  by  Gallia,  taught  to  yield 
On  Creci’s  and  on  Poitier’s  field  ; 

By  Agincourt’s  high  trophied  plain, 

Pil’d  with  illustrious  nobles  slain  ; 

By  wondering  Danube’s  distant  flood, 

And  Blenheim’s  ramparts,  red  with  blood ; 

By  chiefs  on  Minden’s  heaths  who  shone, 

By  recent  fame  at  Lincelles  won ; 

Her  laurell’d  brow  she  ne’er  will  veil, 

Or  shun  the  shock  of  fight,  though  numerous  hosts  assail. 


IV. 

The  electric  flame  of  glory  runs 
Impetuous  through  her  hardy  sons. 
See,  rushing  from  the  farm  and  fold, 
Her  swains  in  Glory’s  lists  enroll’d: 
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Though  o’er  the  nations  far  and  wide 
Gallia  may  pour  Oppression’s  tide. 

And,  like  Rome’s  tyrant-race  of  yore, 

O’er-run  each  tributary  shore  ; 

Yet,  like  the  Julian  chief,  their  hosts  shall  meet 
Untam’d  resistance  here,  and  foul  defeat ; 

Shall,  like  Rome’s  rav’ning  eagle,  baffled  fly 
From  Britain’s  fatal  cliffs,  the  abode  of  Liberty, 

V. 

Behold  on  Windsor’s  oak -fring’d  plain, 

The  pride  of  Albion’s  Sylvan  reign, 

Where  oft  the  cheering  hound  and  horn 
Have  pierc’d  the  listening  ear  of  morn, 

Rouz’d  by  the  clarion’s  warlike  sound. 

The  heroes  tread  the  tented  ground ; 

Where  chiefs,  as  brave  as  those  of  yore, 

Who  Chivalry’s  first  honours  wore, 

What  time  fair  knighthood’s  knee  around, 

Th’  embroider’d  zone  victorious  Edward  bound, 
Shall  by  their  monarch’s  throne  a  bulwark  stand, 
And  guard  in  George’s  crown  the  welfare  of  the  land. 


Extract  from  CONSOLATION,  A  LYRIC  POEM.  From 
Dr.  Gisborne’s  Poems,  SACRED  AND  MORAL. 

Mine  eyes  I  rais’d  :  a  dungeon  frown’d  ; 

Green  damps  the  mildew’d  wall  had  stain’d : 

Shewn  by  pale  lights  that  gleam’d  around, 

Two  mangled  forms  *  to  earth  were  chain’d. 

Beneath  their  blood-entangled  hair 

Dark  crusts  o’erspread  their  shoulders  bare, 

Where  from  new  stripes  the  sanguine  stream  had  flow’d ; 

And  each  torn  limb  with  festering  anguish  glow'd. 

Yet  on  their  brow  no  sadness  lours  ; 

Their  breasts  with  transport  seem  to  swell : 

Hark  !  from  their  lips  what  rapture  pours ! 

Ecstatic  praises  shake  the  cell. 

*  u  They  drew  Paul  and  Silas  into  the  market-place  unto  the  Rulers ; — 
and  rent  off  their  clothes,  and  laid  many  stripes  upon  them ;  and  thrust  them 
into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  And  at  mid¬ 
night  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God  ;  and  the  prisoners 
heard  them.”  Acts,  ch.  xvi.  v.  19,  &c.  The  state  in  which  they  were  thus 
confined  may  be  collected  from  a  subsequent  verse  of  the  same  chapter;  in 
which  it  is  related,  that  afterwards  the  jailor  “  took  them,  and  washed  their 
stripes.”  v.  33. 
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Echo,  long  stunn'd  with  Sorrow’s  moan, 

Starts  as  she  hears  the  song  unknown ; 

Bids  through  each  vault  the  pealing  joy  rebound: 

And  Night  and  Misery  wonder  at  the  sound. 

’Twas  past.  In  alter’d  garb  array’d 
Grief  to  my  gaze  her  visions  spread  ; 

The  glare  of  funeral  lamps  display’d, 

The  sable  throng,  the  uplifted  dead. 

The  parent,  while  the  death-bell’s  toll, 

Smites  from  yon  tower  her  inmost  soul, 

Groans  at  each  stroke,  as  o’er  the  corse  she  bends ; 

And  Sorrow’s  flood  in  larger  stream  descends. 

In  youth’s  gay  prime  her  darling  died : 

To  Nature  true  the  parent  grieves. 

But  lo !  even  now  her  pangs  subside ; 

Now  less  and  less  her  bosom  heaves. 

Hope’s  kindling  dawn  her  cheeks  disclose  ; 

Resign’d  she  stills  her  plaintive  woes  ; 

Unclasps  her  hands,  the  gushing  sorrow  dries, 

And  kneels,  and  points  exulting  to  the  skies. 

The  scene  was  changed. — Bellowing  with  rage 
Plebeian  crowds  athirst  for  blood, 

Prince,  Consul,  Senatorian  age, 

Circling  a  vast  arena  stood. 

There*,  flung  to  ravening  beasts  a  prey, 

Still  gasping  many  a  sufferer  lay  ; 

Or,  smear’d  with  pitch,  on  sulphurous  piles  was  raised, 

And  vengeful  myriads  shouted  as  he  blazed. 


*  To  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  of  the  Circus  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  people,  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  early  modes  of  Christian 
martyrdom.  To  be  wrapt  in  vestments  overspread  with  pitch,  and  thus 
burned,  was  another  mode.  “  Pereuntibus  addita  iudibria,  ut  crucibus  affixi, 
aut  flammandi,  atque,  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in  usum  nocturni  luminis  ureren- 
tur.” — Tacitus,  Annal.  Jib.  xv.  To  this  barbarous  spectacle,  Juvenal  appears 
to  allude  in  the  following-  lines: 

- taeda  lucebis  in  ilia 

Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant ; 

Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducit  arensi.  Sat.  i.  1.  155, 


Which  passage  the  Scholiast  thus  explains  :  “  Nero  maleficos  homines  taed& 
et  papyro  et  cera  supervestiebat,  et  sic  ad  ignem  admoveri  jubebat.”  Martial 
also  speaks  of  the  “  tunica  molesta,”  in  which  the  Christian  was  burnt, 
*  Matutina  spectatus  arena.” 
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Three  victims  from  a  platform’s  height 
Witness  the  pangs  they  soon  must  share. 

Their  eyes  with  holy  ardour  bright 
To  heaven  they  lift  in  secret  prayer  : 

A  Power  by  Faith  beheld  adore  ; 

Hear  unappall’d  yon  monster’s  roar  ; 

Unmoved  behold  yon  myriad  hands  conspire, 

To  rear  the  mighty  pyramid  of  fire. 

Fate  calls  them  next.  The  unprison’d  beast 
Bounding  impatient  o’er  the  sand 
Calm  they  await ;  the  pitchy  vest 
They  clasp  with  unreluctant  hand  : 

Nor  quake,  nor  shrink,  nor  breathe  a  sigh, 

Nor  turn  aside  the  stedfast  eye, 

When  crouching  to  his  spring  the  tiger  glares, 

Or  death’s  red  torch  the  approaching  Lictor  bears. 

Again  the  echoing  vault  of  Heaven 
With  thunder  shakes  ;  the  western  sun 
Glows  ;  to  the  darkening  zenith  driven 
The  clouds  his  arrowy  fervour  shun. 

Behold,  their  central  depths  divide! 

Bright  chinks  foretel  the  golden  tide  *. 

It  comes !  a  flood  of  glory  bursts  its  way, 

And  pours  a  blaze  of  more  than  mortal  day, 

Lo,  Angel  hosts,  whose  lucid  train 
Seems  half  absorb’d  to  melt  in  light, 

Orb  within  orb,  a  Cross  sustain, 

A  Cross  than  Angel  Hosts  more  bright. 

Pourtray’d  in  characters  of  flame 
Above  it  bears  a  mystic  Name. 

Beneath  is  sculptured  ;  “  Overcome  by  Thisf  : 

Lo,  here  the  sign  of  conquest  and  of  bliss. 

Lo,  here  the  sign,”  a  Seraph  cries — 

Cherubic  legions  catch  the  sound  : 

Loud  as  when  polar  billows  rise 
In  storms,  to  ether’s  utmost  bound 
The  Hosanna  rolls  : — “  Lo,  here  the  sign 
Of  rescued  man,  of  Love  divine, 

Of  human  crimes  by  guiltless  blood  effaced, 

And  Eden  raised  from  earth’s  degenerate  waste,” 

*  Aurea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos,  Virgil, 
f  In  allusion  to  the  inscription  on  the  Cross  reported  to  have  appeared  to 
Constantine:  ((  Ev  rovrw  vik a.” 
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(<  By  This  with  praise  mid  festering  smart 
The  cap/tives  shook  the  midnight  cell : 

By  This,  the  childless  parent’s  heart 
With  throbs  of  woe  forgot  to  swell. 

By  This,  from  earth-born  fears  released. 

The  Martyr  on  the  infuriate  beast 

And  men  more  savage  fix’d  the  dauntless  eye, 

Or  rose  in  flames  triumphant  to  the  sky. 

Mortal !  whose  breast  in  hopeless  fear 
Pants  with  the  quivering  shaft  of  Sin ; 

While  the  flush’d  cheek,  the  starting  tear, 

Confess  the  wound  that  bums  within  : 

Lo,  here  the  sign  that  heals  Despair ; 

On  wings  of  penitence  and  prayer 
Bids  the  soul  rise  to  Jesus  strong  to  save, 

Bids  Youth  immortal  trample  on  the  grave. 

Mortal !  on  Life’s  rude  Ocean  tost, 

By  whirlwinds  driven,  by  storms  opprest, 

Shatter’d  thy  bark,  thy  compass  lost, 

Lo,  here  the  sign  of  endless  rest : 

Rest  that  no  troublous  dreams  annoy ; 

Rest  bathed  in  living  floods  of  joy  ; 

Rest  freed  from  pangs  Probation’s  child  must  share ; 

Rest  crown’d  with  wreaths  the  Sons  of  God  shall  wear ! 

* 

Though  Grief  her  shadowy  curtain  spreads, 

And  dims  thy  short  terrestrial  day  ; 

The  Cross  its  holy  lustre  sheds  ; 

Each  fancied  horror  melts  away. 

Erewhile  in  Sorrow’s  garb  conceal’d, 

The  secret  blessing  stands  reveal’d ; 

Bears  fruits  of  comforts  from  the  Eternal’s  throne, 

And  tells  of  brighter  in  a  world  unknown. 

What  though  yon  cloud,  while  earth  and  heaven 
The  Sun’s  descending  fires  illume, 

Athwart  the  glowing  brow  of  even 
Obtrude  its  inharmonious  gloom  ? 

Even  now  it  owns  the  potent  blaze  ; 

Even  now  ’tis  edged  with  golden  rays : 

The  kindling  mass  resigns  its  murky  dye, 

And  adds  new  glories  to  the  splendid  sky/’ 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  SERIES  OF  PLAYS  ON  THE 

PASSIONS. 

From  Basil ,  a  Tragedy  on  the  Passion  of  Love . 

ACT  I. 

Rosinberg .  What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 
Basil.  O  !  it  is  admirable. 

Ros.  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  ? 

Bas.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  ev’ry  thing ! 

Ros.  The  princess  ?  yes,  have  we  not  prais’d  her  much  ? 

Bas.  I  know  you  prais’d  her,  and  her  off’rings  too  ; 

She  might  have  giv’n  the  treasures  of  the  East 
Ere  I  had  known  it. 

She  came  again  upon  my  wond’ring  sight — 

O  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear’d  ? 

Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train ; 

Her  robe,  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind, 

Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  cloud  ? 

Then  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  the  lovelier  still  she  grew. 

That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form  ; 

Her  roundly-spreading  breast,  her  tow’ring  neck, 

Her  face  ting’d  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youth — 

But  when  on  near  approach  she  tow’rds  us  turn’d, 

Kind  mercy  !  what  a  countenance  was  there  ! 

And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow’d, 

Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  parting  lips  ? 

Soft  swell’d  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled  too  ; 

O  !  how  they  smil’d !  ’twas  like  the  beams  of  heaven ! 

I  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start, 

Like  something  wak’d  from  sleep. 

Ros.  Ah !  many  a  slumb’rer  heav’n’s  beams  do  wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Bas.  There’s  something  grave  and  solemn  in  your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  wrords.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Thou  would’st  not  sound  my  knell  ? 

Ros.  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted  sky  ! 

But  to  be  plain,  thus  earnest  from  your  lips 
Her  praise  displeases  me.  To  men  like  you 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  guest. 

Bas.  What  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself, 

And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives, 

Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes; 

Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten’d  face, 
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And  whimpers  for  die  moon  ?  Thou  art  not  serious  ? 

From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been, 

And  tho’  a  rugged  one,  I’ll  constant  prove, 

And  not  forsake  her  now.  There  may  be  joys 
Which  to  the  strange  o’erwhelming  of  the  soul, 

Visit  the  lover’s  breast  beyond  all  others  ; 

E’en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 

But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for  me— 

The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love, 

And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon’s  roar. 

Ros.  taking  his  hand.  Now  am  I  satisfied.  Forgive  me,  Basil, 

Bas.  I’m  glad  thou  art,  we’ll  talk  of  her  no  more. 

Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 

Ros.  Thou  hast  not  giv’n  orders  for  the  march. 

Bas.  Ill  do  it  soon  ;  thou  need’st  not  be  afraid. 

To-morrow’s  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence, 

Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Ros.  With  last  night’s  close  did  you  not  curse  this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 

And  now,  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it, 

As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  you  birth ; 

As  tho’  you  had  around  these  strangers’  walls 
Your  infant  gambols  play’d. 

Bas .  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  priz’d, 

Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind, 

When  view’d  as  that  we  ne’er  shall  see  again. 

Ros.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  us, 

No,  not  a  whit !  what  custom  hath  endear’d 
We  part  with  sadly,  tho’  we  prize  it  not ; 

But  what  is  new  some  pow’rful  charm  must  own, 

Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bas .  hastily.  Yes,  what  is  new,  but— No,  thou  art  impatient ; 

Well  let  it  pass — It  hath  no  consequence. 

Ros.  I’m  not  impatient.  ’Faith,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been, 

That  still  thou  might’st  thy  glorious  course  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 

Bas.  O  !  wish  it,  wish  it  not  !  bless’d  be  that  route! 

What  we  have  seen  to-day  I  must  remember  ; 

I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it. 

Oft  on  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march, 

Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent, 

My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still ; 

But  it  will  pass  before  my  fancy’s  eye, 

Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul, 

To  soothe,  not  trouble  it. 

Ros.  What,  midst  the  dangers  of  eventful  war, 
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Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  ? 

Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  fall  in  battle, 

As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 

And  never  stop  to  cry  alack-a-day  ! 

For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex, 

Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breast, 

Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortune  ; 

Because  I’m  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well, 

And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  war  ; 

Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  change, 

Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy. 

Bas.  Happy  art  thou !  who  is  this  wond’rous  woman  ? 

Ros.  It  is  mine  own  good  mother,  faith  and  truth ! 

Bas.  smiling.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  love  her  dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  love  is  one. 

Ros.  And  yet  I  might  be  jealous  of  her  love, 

For  she  bestows  too  much  ofitonthee, 

Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew’s  share. 

Bas.  going .  I’ll  meet  thee  some  time  hence.  I  must  to  Court 
Ros.  A  private  conf ’rence  will  not  stay  thee  long. 

I’ll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bas.  Tis  to  the  public  Court  I  mean  to  go. 

Ros.  I  thought  you  had  determin’d  otherwise. 

Bas.  Yes,  but  on  farther  thought  it  did  appear 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time — That  look  doth  wrong  me,  Rosinberg! 

For  on  my  life,  I  had  determin’d  thus 
Ere  I  beheld — Before  we  enter’d  Mantua. 

But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier’s  dusty  garb, 

And  go  with  me  thyself? 

Ros.  Yes,  I  will  go. 

( As  they  are  going  Ros.  stops  and  looks  at  Basil.) 

Bas.  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

Ros.  x  ’Tis  for  my  wonted  caution, 

Which  first  thou  gav’st  me,  I  shall  ne’er  forget  it. 

’Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  publick  day, 

Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  form’d ; 

Thy  stripling’s  brow  grac’d  with  its  first  cockade, 

Thy  mighty  bosom  s well’d  with  mighty  thoughts  ; 

Thour’t  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg,  quoth  thou  ; 

Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  some  gay  dame, 

To  laugh  and  ogle,  and  befool  thyself  ; 

It  is  offensive  in  the  publick  eye, 

And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  endowments. 

So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then, 

And  have  on  like  occasions  often  since, 

In  other  terms  repeated  — 
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But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

Bas-  Nay,  Rosiqberg,  I  am  impatient  now. 

Bid  I  not  say  we’d  talk  of  her  no  more. 

Ros.  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  keep  our  word  ! 

ACT  II. 

Bas.  alone.  Farewell,  my  lord,”  O  !  what  delightful  swreetness 
I  he  musick  of  that  voice  leaves  on  the  ear ! 

“Farewell,  my  lord  !”— Ay,  and  then  look’d  she  so— 

I  he  slightest  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye, 

Those  dark  blue  eyes,  command  the  inmost  souk 
Well,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 

And  whatsoe’er  betides  I  will  enjoy  it. 

Tho’  but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 

I  will  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still, 

If  all  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 

Pain  !  were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain, 

E’en  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after  years, 

Such  dear  rememb’rance  on  the  mind  to  wear  ? 

Like  silv’ry  moon-beams  on  the  ’nighted  deep, 

When  heav’n’s  blest  sun  is  gone ! 

Kind  mercy !  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
When  she  so  sweetly  pled  the  cause  of  love  ! 

Can  she  have  lov’d  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 

Why  should  she  not  ?  no,  no,  it  cannot  be— 

No  man  on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 

Ah  2  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he  ! 

Where  rove  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 

Yet  might  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear ; 

Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  enquire, 

And  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 

Yes,  she  would  mourn — such  love  might  she  bestow  ; 

And  poor  of  soul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  loving  dame. 

ACT  IV. 

Bas.  O  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 
I  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  regard, 

Tho’  pent  for  life  within  a  prison’s  walls, 

Where  thro’  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
E’en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  sun ; 

Tho’  plac’d  by  fate  where  some  obstructing  bound, 

Some  deep  impassable,  between  us  roll’d, 

And  I  might  yet  from  some  high  tow’ring  cliff, 
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Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  afar, 

Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  eve  and  morn ; 

Nay,  tho’  within  the  circle  of  the  moon 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  return, 

And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  night, 

And  upward  turn  mine  ever-gazing  eye, 

Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk, 

Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be ; 

My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore 
And  ow#  no  other  Love.  Away,  away ! 

How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  loves  like  me, 

Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

See  with  what  graceful  steps  she  moves  along, 

Her  lovely  form  in  ev’ry  action  lovely. 

If  but  the  wind  her  ruffl’d  garments  raise, 

It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold, 

Which  adds  new  grace.  Or  should  some  small  mishap, 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange, 

What  would  in  others  strange,  or  aukward  seem, 

But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 

See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  arm 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flow’r  as  she  goes  ; 

And  now  she  turns  her  head,  as  tho’  she  view’d 
The  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  ling’ring  steps — will  she  look  back  ? 

Ah  no !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight. 

Bless’d  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still, 

Nor  dread  that  ev’ry  look  shall  be  the  last ! 

And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 

I  will  believe  it  ;  Ah !  I  must  believe  it, 

Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light  ! 

ACT  V. 

Bas.  No  sound  is  here ;  man  is  at  rest,  and  1 

May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth, 

Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night, 

Who  dares  not  meet  his  face. — Her  window’s  dark  ; 

No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  beam, 

That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze, 

And  bless  her  still.  All  now  is  dark  for  me ! 

* 

How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 

Still  in  a  hallow’d  neighbourship  with  those, 

Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shar’d  : 

And  now,  perhaps,  some  dear  surviving  friend, 

Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay, 
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Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o’er, 

And  bless  his  meip’ry  still ! — 

But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind, 

In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburied  corse, 

To  rot  above  the  earth ;  where,  if  perchance 
The  steps  of  human  wand’rer  e’er  approach, 

He’ll  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place, 

With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made, 

The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.  O  !  cursed  wretch  ! 

I’  the  fair  and  honour’d  field  shouldst  thou  have  died, 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  thro5  their  tears, 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

But  ha !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 

How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall, 

Athwart  it  too,  a  dark’ning  shadow  moves, 

A  slender  woman’s  form  ;  it  is  herself! 

What  means  that  motion  of  her  clasped  hands  ? 

That  drooping  head  ?  alas !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 

Alas!  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind, 

Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  presence  bliss, 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?  I’ve  brought  thee  woe ; 

It  is  for  me  thou  weep’st !  Ah  !  were  it  so, 

Fall’n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure, 

In  some  dark  den  from  human  sight  conceal’d, 

So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  steal, 

To  see  and  love  thee  still.  No,  no,  poor  wretch ! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scorns  thee  too. 
She  moves  again;  e’en  darkly  imag’d  thus, 

How  lovely  is  that  form ! 

To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 

For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 

Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 

Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour, 

Whilst  thou  perceiv’st  it  not,  and  thinkst  perhaps 
’Tis  but  the  mournful  breeze  that  passes  by  ? 

’Tis  gone,  ’tis  gone !  these  eyes  have  seen  their  last ! 
The  last  impression  of  her  heavenly  form ! 

The  last  sight  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives, 

The  last  blest  ray  of  light  from  human  dwelling  ! 

I  am  no  more  a  being  of  this  world, 

Farewell !  farewell  !  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 

Come  fated  deed  !  come  horrour  and  despair  ! 

Here  lies  my  dreadful  way. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  DE  MONFORT,  A  TRAGEDY,  ON 
THE  PASSION  OF  HATRED. 

ACT  I. 

De  Mon.  Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th’  accurs’d 
Than  this  man’s  presence  gives — 

Abhorred  fiend  !  he  hath  a  pleasure  too, 

A  damned  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  gives  ! 

Oh  !  the  side  glance  of  that  detested  eye  ! 

That  conscious  smile  !  that  full  insulting  lip  l 
It  touches  every  nerve  :  it  makes  me  mad. 

What,  does  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Hate  shall  thou  have  l  determin’d,  deadly  hate, 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.  Malignant  villain  ! 

The  venom  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish, 

And  thin  the  film  that  hides  it. 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  thy  worth ; 

I  loath’d  thee  when  a  boy. 


ACT  II. 

Do  Mon.  Oh  !  that  detested  Rezenvelt ! 

E’en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse, 

Each  "gainst  the  other  pitch’d  his  ready  pledge, 

And  frown’d  defiance.  As  we  onward  pass’d 
From  youth  to  man’s  estate,  his  narrow  art. 

And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil’d 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth, 

Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 

There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul, 

With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 

To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  plac’d 
Above  his  paltry  self.  When,  low  in  fortune, 

He  look’d  upon  tire  state  of  prosp’rous  men, 

As  nightly  birds,  rous’d  from  their  murky  holes, 

Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 

I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 

Th’  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm, 

I  could  endure  it.  Rut  when  honours  came, 

And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride  ; 

Whilst  flatt’ring  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his  praise,, 
And  grov’ling  idiots  grinn’d  applauses  on  him  ; 

Oh  !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it ! 
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It  drove  me  frantick - — — What!  what  would  I  give  ! 

What  would  I  giveyto  crush  the  bloated  toad, 

So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him  ! 


ACT  III. 

De  Mon.  Hell's  direst  torment  seize  th’  infernal  villain  ! 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance  ! 

I’ll  crush  thy  swelling  pride — I’ll  still  thy  vaunting  — 

I’ll  do  a  deed  of  blood — Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 

If,  by  some  spell  or  magick  sympathy, 

Piercing  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 

( Throwing  a  dagger  against  the  wall.) 
Shall  groans  and  blood  affright  me  ?  No,  I’ll  do  it. 

The’  gasping  life  beneath  my  pressure  heav’d, 

And  my  soul  shudder’d  at  the  horrid  brink, 

I  would  not  flinch. — Fly,  this  recoiling  nature ! 

O  that  his  sever’d  limbs  were  strew’d  in  air, 

So  as  I  saw  him  not ! 


ACT  IV. 

De  Mon.  How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath  my  tread ! 
Is  there  an  echo  here?  Methinks  it  sounds 
As  tho’  some  heavy  footstep  follow’d  me. 

I  will  advance  no  farther. 

Deep  settled  shadows  rest  across  the  path, 

And  thickly-tangled  boughs  o’er-hang  this  spot. 

‘  O  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 

That  'midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike  ; 

As  in  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream, 

Things  horrid,  bloody,  terrible,  do  pass, 

As  tho’  they  pass’d  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
With  the  fix’d  clearness  of  reality. 

What  sound  is  that  ? 

It  is  the  screech-owl’s  cry. 

Foul  bird  of  night !  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 

Art  thou  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horrour  ? 

I’ve  heard  of  this. 

Flow  those  fall’n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path, 

With  whisp’ring  noise,  as  tho’  the  earth  around  me 
Did  utter  secret  things  ! 

The  distant  river,  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  dismal  w'ailing.  O  mysterious  night ! 

Thou  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  thou. 

A  distant  gath’ring  blast  sounds  thro  the  wood, 
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And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o’er  the  sky : 

O  !  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  raging  storm  ; 

Amidst  the  roar  of  warring  elements 

I’d  lift  my  hand  and  strike  :  but  this  pale  light, 

The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing, 

Is  terrible.  ( Starting .)  Footsteps  are  near— 

He  comes,  he  comes !  I’ll  watch  him  farther  on — 

I  cannot  do  it  here. 

*  *  «  * 

Alone  with  thee !  but  thou  art  nothing  now. 

’Tis  done,  ’tis  number’d  with  the  things  o’erpast, 
Would !  would  it  were  to  come ! 

What  fated  end,  what  darkly  gath’ring  cloud 
W ill  close  on  all  this  horrour  ? 

O  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my  thoughts, 

And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies, 

Dark,  restless,  terrible  !  aught,  aught  but  this ! 

How  with  convulsive  life  he  heav’d  beneath  me, 

E’en  with  the  death’s  wound  gor’d.  O  horrid,  horrid 
Methinks  I  feel  him  still.— What  sound  is  that  ? 

I  heard  a  smother’d  groan.- — It  is  impossible ! 

It  moves !  it  moves  !  the  cloth  doth  heave  and  swell. 
It  moves  again. — I  cannot  suffer  this— 

Whate’er  it  be  I  will  uncover  it. 

All  is  still  beneath. 

Nought  is  there  here  but  fix’d  and  grizly  death. 

How  sternly  fix’d !  Oh !  those  glazed  eyes ! 

They  look  me  still. 

Come,  madness  !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death  l 

I  cannot  suffer  this !  Here,  rocky  wall, 

Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them. 

*  *  *  # 

O  that  I  had  ne’er  known  the  light  of  day ! 

That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung, 

And  clos’d  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  nature ! 

O  that  my  mind,  in  mental  darkness  pent, 

Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known. 

Of  fair  or  foul,  perfection  nor  defect ; 

Nor  thought  conceiv’d  of  proud  pre-eminence  1 
O  that  it  had  !  O  that  I  had  been  form’d 
An  idiot  from  the  birth !  a  senseless  changeling, 

Who  eats  his  glutton’s  meal  with  greedy  haste, 

Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  ? 

For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom, 

The  storm  of  horrours  that  surround  its  close. 

This  little  term  of  nature’s  agony 

Will  soon  be  o’er,  and  what  is  past  is  past : 

But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
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Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness, 

Like  senseless  clod/  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger  ; 

Like  steeped  rock  o’er  which  the  breaking  waves 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  could ! 

Bern,  to  Jer.  This  is  the  murder’d  corse, 

But  see,  I  pray  ! 

Here  lies  the  murderer.  What  think’st  thou  here  ? 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft, 

With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair, 

So  fix’d  in  horrid  strength. 

See  those  knit  brows,  those  hollow  sunken  eyes  ; 

The  sharpen’d  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 

That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear, 

In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 

Think’st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murd’rer’s  knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this  ? 

Ay,  and  how  changed  too  are  those  matted  locks ! 

Jer.  Merciful  heaven !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown, 
Chang’d  to  white  age,  what  was,  but  two  days  since. 
Black  as  the  raven’s  plume.  How  may  this  be  ? 

Bern.  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  the  mind, 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer.  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed, 

And  so  it  kill’d  thee.  Thou  hast  suffer’d  for  it. 

God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand, 

And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

1st  Off.  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  call’d, 

And  have  authority  to  say,  how  died  ? 

Jane.  Tell  them  by  whose  authority  you  come, 

He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  man 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail’d,  a  wounded  spirit. 

A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave, 

And  only  them.  He  had  no  other  wound. 
lsZ  Off.  And  shall  I  trust  to  this. 

Jane.  Do  as  thou  wilt ; 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.  Fulfil  thine  office. 

1st  Off.  No,  lady,  I  believe  your  honour’d  word, 

And  will  no  farther  search. 

Jane.  I  thank  your  courtesy :  thanks,  thanks  to  all 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  you  : 

And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteous, 

Will  recompense  you.— -Freberg,  thou  art  good, 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you  lov’d, 
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Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.  Take  thou  this  charge  : 

’Tis  meet  that,  with  his  noble  ancestors, 

He  lie  entomb’d  in  honourable  state. 

And  now,  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make, 

Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon ; 

That  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him, 

Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed, 

Had  claim’d  a  record  of  as  noble  worth, 

As  e’er  enrich’d  the  sculptur’d  pedestal. 

THE  ENTAIL,  a  Fable.  From  the  Works  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

In  a  fair  summer’s  radiant  morn, 

A  butterfly  divinely  born, 

Whose  lineage  dated  from  the  mud 
Of  Noah’s  and  Deucalion’s  flood, 

Long  hov’ring  round  a  perfum’d  lawn, 

By  various  gusts  of  odour  drawn, 

At  last  establish’d  his  repose 
On  the  rich  bosom  of  a  rose. 

The  palace  pleas’d  the  lordly  guest ; 

What  insect  owned  a  prouder  nest? 

The  dewy  leaves  luxuriant  shed 
Their  balmy  essence  o’er  his  head, 

And  with  their  silken  tap’stry  fold 
His  limbs  enthron’d  on  central  gold. 

He  thinks  the  thorns  embattled  round 
To  guard  his  castle’s  lovely  mound, 

And  all  the  bush’s  wide  domain, 

Subservient  to  his  fancied  reign. 

Such  ample  blessings  swell’d  the  fly  ! 

Yet  in  his  mind’s  capacious  eye 
He  roll’d  the  change  of  mortal  things, 

To  common  fate  of  flies  and  kings. 

With  grief  he  saw  how  lands  and  honours 
Are  apt  to  slide  to  various  owners  ; 

Where  Mowbrays  dwelt,  how  Grocers  dwell, 

And  how  cits  buy  what  barons  sell. 

“  Great  Phoebus,  patriarch  of  my  line, 

Avert  such  shame  from  sons  of  thine  ! 

To  them  confirm  these  roofs,”  he  said  ; 

And  then  he  swore  an  oath  so  dread, 

The  stoutest  wasp  that  wears  a  sword, 

Had  trembled  to  have  heard  the  word  ! 

“  If  law  can  rivet  down  entails, 

These  manors  ne’er  shall  pass  to  snails. 

I  swear”— and  then  he  smote  his  ermine — 

“  These  tow’rs  were  never  built  for  vermin.” 
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A  Caterpillar  grovel’d  near, 

A  subtle  slow  conveyancer, 

Who,  summon’d  waddles  with  his  quill 
To  draw  the  haughty  insect’s  will. 

None  but  his  heirs  must  own  the  spot, 

Begotten,  or  to  be  begot : 

Each  leaf  he  binds,  each  bud  he  ties 
To  eggs  of  eggs  of  Butterflies. 

When  lo !  how  fortune  loves  to  teize 
Those  who  would  dictate  her  decrees ! 

A  wanton  boy  was  passing  by  ; 

The  wanton  child  beheld  the  fly, 

And  eager  ran  to  seize  the  prey : 

But,  too  impetuous  in  his  play, 

Crush’d  the  proud  tenant  of  an  hour, 

And  swept  awray  the  Mansion  Flow’r. 

THE  STORM,  AN  ODE. 

From  Dr.  Drake  s  Literary  Hours. 

Heard  ye  the  whirlwind’s  flight  sublime, 

Sw7ift  as  the  rushing  wring  of  Time  ? 

The  Daemon  rag’d  aloud  ! 

Vaunting  he  rear’d  his  giant  form, 

And  tower’d  amid  the  gath’ring  storm, 

Borne  on  a  murky  cloud  ; 

Vast  horror  shook  the  dome  of  heav’n, 

As  ’neath  him  far  wdth  fury  driv’n, 

The  viewless  depths  of  air, 

Stern  o’er  the  struggling  globe  he  past, 

While  pausing  Nature  shrank  aghast, 

And  thro’  the  troubled  gloom  wild  yell’d  the  fiend  Despair. 

Servant  of  God !  destructive  power  ! 

Whilst  due  to  wrath  the  direful  hour, 

Thou  warn’st  a  guilty  world, 

When  bursts  to  vengeance  heav’n’s  blest  sire, 

When  lightens  fierce  the  Almighty’s  ire, 

On  sin-struck  nations  hurl’d  ; 

Thy  terrors  load  my  trembling  shell, 

Dread  as  the  madd’ning  tones  that  swell 
O’er  yonder  bleak  domain, 

Where  heaves  thy  deep,  incessant  roar, 

That  shakes  the  snow-topt  mountain  hoar, 

And  with  resistless  ruin  strews  th’  affrighted  plain. 
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Ah  !  what  of  hope’s  delicious  ray, 

As  slow  the  pilgrim  takes  his  way, 

Shall  soothe  his  sinking  soul, 

As  round  him  forms  infernal  rise, 

Of  ghastly  hue,  whose  hideous  cries, 

Thro’  the  vext  aether  roll, 

And  mingling  in  each  surf-worn  cave, 

Fell  spirits  from  the  murderer’s  grave 
The  deed  of  horror  hail  ? 

Saw  ye  the  redd’ning  meteor  gleam  ? 

Heard  ye,  with  harsh  and  hollow  scream, 

Far  o’er  the  dim  cold  sea  the  birds  of  ocean  wail  ? 

Fierce  o’er  the  darkly-heaving  waves, 

The  storm  with  boundless  fury  raves, 

The  sailor  starts  aghast, 

His  helm,  to  ruthless  vengeance  giv’n, 

O’er  the  vast  surge  speeds  idly  driv’n, 

As  shrieks  the  hurrying  blast  : 

Cease  Emma,  cease  to  hope  in  vain, 

Thou  ne’er  wilt  view  thy  lord  again, 

He  never  shall  return  ! 

Pale  on  the  desert  shore  he  lies ! 

No  wife  belov’d  to  close  his  eyes, 

No  friend  in  pitying  tones  his  wave-drench’d  limbs  to  mourn ! 

Hark !  how  the  rough  winds  madd’ning  sweep 
Bare  the  broad  earth  and  drifting  deep, 

The  boreal  deluge  raise ! 

Here  mountains  shoot  their  wreath-tipt  heads. 

There  lo !  far  sunk,  the  valley  spreads 
Her  drear,  her  wild’ring  maze ! 

O  come,  let’s  brave  the  northern  blast, 

Let’s  mark  stupendous  nature  cast 
In  many  a  form  sublime. 

I  care  not  if,  where  Hecla  towers, 

Where  wrapt  in  tempests  winter  lowers 

Stern  on  her  ice- clad  throne,  I  trace  the  hoary  clime. 

Protect  me,  heav’n  !  ’neath  yon  huge  drift, 

Where  to  the  clouds  the  wild  winds  lift 
The  waste  in  horror  pil’d, 

See,  where  yon  shiv’ring  female  lies  ! 

Lo  !  on  her  fainting  bosom  dies 
Cold,  cold,  her  infant  child ! 

Daughter  of  woe  !  then  doubly  dear  ! 

O’er  thy  sad  fate  how  many  a  tear 
The  hapless  mother  shed  ! 
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And  must  we,  cried  she,  must  we  part  ? 

Then  clasp’d  thep  to  her  shudd’ring  heart, 

Whilst  in  convulsive  sighs  thy  little  spirit  fled. 

O  thou,  who  rul’st  the  fleeting  year, 

Who  giv’st  to  roll  the  varied  sphere 
Amid  the  vast  of  heav’n, 

Now,  Father,  bend  thine  awful  ear ! 

O  bless  me  with  a  parent’s  care, 

To  thy  protection  giv’n  : 

Whether  on  ocean’s  bosom  thrown, 

Or  plung’d  where  snow-clad  mountains  frown, 

If  thou  my  hallowed  guide, 

I  heed  not,  let  the  tempest  roar, 

Let  havoc  and  wild  winter  hoar, 

And  terror’s  giant  form  the  dark-brow’d.  whirlwind  ride. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND. 

From  Rogers’s  Pleasures  of  Memory  and  other  Poems. 

Still  must  my  partial  pencil  love  to  dwell 
On  the  home-prospects  of  my  hermit  cell ; 

The  mossy  pales  that  skirt  the  orchard  green, 

Here  hid  by  shrub-wood,  there  by  glimpses  seen  ; 

And  the  brown  pathway,  that,  with  careless  flow, 

Sinks,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below. 

Still  must  it  trace  (the  flattering  tints  forgive) 

Each  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  landscape  live. 

Oft  o’er  the  mead,  at  pleasing  distance,  pass 
Browsing  the  hedge  by  fits  the  pannier’d  ass ; 

The  idling  shepherd-boy,  with  rude  delight, 

Whistling  his  dog  to  mark  the  pebble’s  flight ; 

And  in  her  kerchief  blue  the  cottage  maid, 

With  brimming  pitcher  from  the  shadowy  glade. 

Far  to  the  South  a  mountain- vale  retires. 

Rich  in  its  groves,  and  glens,  and  village-spires ; 

Its  upland  lawns,  and  cliffs,  with  foliage  hung, 

Its  wizard-stream,  nor  nameless  nor  unsung : 

And  thro’  the  various  year,  the  various  day, 

What  scenes  of  glory  burst,  and  melt  away  ! 

O  come,  and,  rich  in  intellectual  wealth, 

Blend  thought  with  exercise,  with  knowledge  health  ! 
Long,  in  this  shelter’d  scene  of  letter’d  talk, 

With  sober  step  repeat  the  pensive  walk  ; 

Nor  scorn,  when  graver  triflings  fail  to  please, 

The  cheap  amusements  of  a  mind  at  ease  ; 

Here  every  care  in  sweet  oblivion  cast, 

And  many  an  idle  hour— -not  idly  pass’d. 
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No  tuneful  echoes  ambush’d  at  my  gate, 

Catch  the  blest  accents  of  the  wise  and  great. 

Vain  of  its  various  page,  no  album  breathes 
The  sigh  that  Friendship  or  the  Muse  bequeaths. 

Yet  some  good  Genii  o’er  my  hearth  preside, 

Oft  the  far  friend,  with  secret  spell,  to  guide  ; 

And  there  I  trace,  when  the  grey  evening  lours, 

A  silent  chronicle  of  happier  hours  ! 

When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow, 

And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow  ; 

His  spangling  shower  when  frost  the  wizard  flings ; 

Or,  borne  in  ether  blue,  on  viewless  wings, 

O’er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves, 

And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves  ; 

■ — Thy  muffled  friend  his  nectarine-wall  pursues, 

What  time  the  sun  the  yellow  crocus  wooes, 

Screen’d  from  the  arrowy  North  ;  and  duly  hies  * 

To  meet  the  morning-rumour  as  it  flies ; 

To  range  the  murmuring  market-place,  and  view 
The  motley  groups  that  faithful  Teniers  drew. 

When  spring  bursts  forth  in  blossoms  thro’  the  vale, 
And  her  wild  music  triumphs  on  the  gale, 

Oft  with  my  book  I  muse  from  stile  to  stile  f  ; 

Oft  in  my  porch  the  listless  noon  beguile, 

Framing  loose  numbers,  till  declining  day 
Thro’  the  green  trellis  shoots  a  crimson  ray ; 

Till  the  West-wind  leads  on  the  twilight  hours, 

And  shakes  the  fragrant  bells  of  closing  flowers. 

If,  when  this  roof  shall  know  thy  friend  no  more, 
Some,  form’d  like  thee,  should  once,  like  thee,  explore  ; 
Invoke  the  lares  of  his  lov’d  retreat, 

And  his  lone  walks  imprint  with  pilgrim-feet ; 

Then  be  it  said,  (as,  vain  of  better  days, 

Some  grey  domestic  prompts  the  partial  praise  ;) 

“  Unknown  he  liv’d,  unenvied,  not  unblest ; 

Reason  his  guide,  and  Happiness  his  guest. 

In  the  clear  mirror  of  his  moral  page, 

We  trace  the  manners  of  a  purer  age. 

His  soul,  with  thirst  of  genuine  glory  fraught, 

Scorn’d  the  false  lustre  of  licentious  thought. 

— One  fair  asylum  from  the  world  he  knew, 

One  chosen  seat,  that  charms  with  various  view  ! 


*  Fallacem  circum,  vespertinumqiic  pererro 
Saepe  forum.  Hor. 

f  Tantot,  un  livre  en  main,  errant  dans  les  prerics 


Boileau. 
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Who  boasts  of  more  (believe  the  serious  strain) 

Sighs  for  a  home,  and  sighs,  alas  !  in  vain. 

Thro’  each  he  roves,  the  tenant  of  a  day, 

And,  with  the  swallow,  wings  the  year  away !” 

Fi  'om  THE  NURSE,  A  POEM,  translated  by  Mr.  Rqscoe,  from 

the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo* 

What  fury,  hostile  to  our  common  kind, 

First  led  from  Nature’s  path  the  female  mind, 

Tlf  ingenuous  sense,  by  fashion’s  laws  represt, 

And  to  a  babe  denied  its  mother’s  breast  ? 

What !  could  she  as  her  own  existence  dear, 

Nine  tedious  months  her  tender  burthen  bear, 

And  when  at  length  it  smil’d  upon  the  day, 

To  hireling  hands  its  helpless  frame  convey  ? 

While  yet  conceal’d  in  life’s  primaeval  folds, 

The  unconscious  mass  her  proper  body  holds  ; 

Whilst  in  her  mind  distracting  fears  arise  ; 

Stranger  to  that  which  in  her  bosom  lies  ; 

While  led  by  ignorance  wild  fancy  apes 
Uncouth  distortions  and  perverted  shapes  ; 

Yet  then  securely  rests  the  promis’d  brood, 

Screened  by  her  cares  and  nurtured  by  her  blood. 

But  when,  reliev’d  from  dangers  and  alarms, 

The  perfect  offspring  leaps  into  her  arms, 

Turns  to  a  mother’s  face  its  asking  eyes, 

And  begs  for  pity  by  its  tender  cries ; 

Then,  while  young  life  its  opening  powers  expands, 

And  the  meek  infant  spreads  its  searching  hands, 

Scents  the  pure  milk-drops  as  they  slow  distill, 

And  thence  anticipates  the  plenteous  rill. 

From  her  first  grasp  the  smiling  babe  she  flings, 

While  pride  and  folly  seal  the  gushing  springs. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole , 
Earl  of  Orford ;  with  original 
Correspondence ,  and  authentic 
Papers ,  never  before  published , 
by  William  Coxe ,  M.A.  F.R.S . 
F.A.S.  and  Rector  ofBemerton. 

The  Political  Life  of  a  States¬ 
man,  who  presided  in  the  British 
Cabinet,  during  a  period  of  great 
importance,  must  be  interesting 
to  almost  every  class  of  readers ; 
and  these  Memoirs  are  particularly 
calculated  to  give  general  satis¬ 
faction,  as,  while  the  lovers  of 
courtly  anecdote,  political  in¬ 
trigue,  and  petticoat  influence, 
will  find  ample  amusement  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Duchesses  of 
Kendal  and  Marlborough,  and  the 
Ladies  Suffolk,  Darlington,  and 
Sandon  ;  those  who  make  the 
history  of  their  country  a  serious 
and  profitable  study,  will  meet 
with  much  valuable  information 
wholly  new  to  them,  which  Mr. 
Coxe’s  access  to  an  almost  inter¬ 
minable  collection  of  curious  do¬ 
cuments,  has  enabled  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  from  sources  of  unquestion¬ 
able  authority. 

The  first  Volume,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Biographical  part  of  the 
work,  is  arranged  in  Eight  Parts, 
comprising  as  many  different  and 
consecutive  periods  in  the  Life  of 


Walpole,  commencing  with  his 
birth,  and  terminated  by  his  de¬ 
cease.  The  second  and  third  Vo¬ 
lumes  are  entirely  devoted  to  pa¬ 
pers  and  correspondence,  which 
are  classed  in  a  similar  manner, 
each  division  being  illustrative  of 
its  corresponding  portion  in  the 
Memoirs. 

Robert  Walpole  was  born  at 
Houghton  in  1676.  His  family, 
which  was  ancient  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  took  its  name  from  the 
Village  of  Walpole,  in  Norfolk. 
After  passing  through  the  usual 
course  of  gentlemanly  education, 
from  Eton  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge  ;  he  quitted  that  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  studying  for 
orders,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  by  which  he  became 
heir  to  the  family  estate.  On  re¬ 
signing  his  scholarship,  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  where  he  resided 
for  the  two  following  years,  when 
he  married  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Not  long  after  this 
event,  the  death  of  his  father  gave 
him  possession  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  above  20001.  per  an¬ 
num  :  and  he  also  succeeded  him 
as  representative  in  Parliament, 
for  the  Borough  of  Castle  Rising. 
As  this  may  be  considered  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life,  we 
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will  commence  our  extracts  by  his 
Biographer’s  account  of  his  ear¬ 
liest  attempts  as  a  speaker. 

“  On  entering  into  parliament 
a  due  diffidence  of  his  own  powers 
repressed  his  zeal ;  and  he  formed 
a  resolution  not  to  speak  until  he 
had  attained  more  experience,  and 
some  degree  of  parliamentary 
knowledge  :  but  his  prudence  and 
caution  were  overcome  by  the 
more  powerful  passion  of  emula¬ 
tion. 

“  During  his  continuance  at 
Eton,  he  had  been  the  rival  of  St. 
John,  who  was  two  years  younger 
than  himself.  The  parts  of  St. 
John  were  more  lively  and  bril¬ 
liant  ;  those  of  Walpole  more 
steady  and  solid.  Walpole  was 
industrious  and  diligent,  because 
his  talents  required  application. 
St.  John  wras  negligent,  because 
his  quickness  of  apprehension 
rendered  less  labour  necessary. 
When  both  came  into  public  life, 
this  emulation  did  not  cease  :  and 
as  they  took  different  parties,  op¬ 
position  kindled  their  zeal.  St. 
John  soon  distinguished  himself 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  be¬ 
came  an  eloquent  debater ;  re¬ 
peated  encomiums  bestowed  on 
his  rival,  roused  the  ardour  of 
Walpole,  and  induced  him  to 
commence  speaker  sooner  than  he 
at  first  intended.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  at  what  time,  or 
on  what  occasion,  he  first  spoke 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  all 
that  is  known  on  that  subject  is, 
that  the  first  time  he  rose,  he  was 
confused  and  embarrassed,  and 
did  not  seem  to  realize  those  ex¬ 
pectations  which  his  friends  had 
fondly  conceived.  At  the  same 
time,  another  member  made  a 
studied  speech,  which  was  much 
VOL.  XL. 
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admired.  At  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  some  persons  casting  ridicule 
on  Walpole  as  an  indifferent  ora¬ 
tor,  and  expressing  their  appro¬ 
bation  on  the  maiden  speech  made 
by  the  other  member,  Arthur 
Mainwaring,  who  was  present, 
observed  in  reply,  ‘  You  may  ap¬ 
plaud  the  one,  and  ridicule  the 
other,  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  spruce 
gentleman  who  made  the  set 
speech  will  never  improve,  and 
that  Walpole  will  in  time  become 
an  excellent  speaker,’  The  pre¬ 
diction  of  Mainwaring  was  soon 
verified.”  Vol.  i.  p.  14. 

A  young  man  of  such  promis¬ 
ing  talents,  with  a  decided  bias  to¬ 
wards  Whig  politics  soon  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party  by  whom  he  was  much 
courted ;  and  he  was  particularly 
noticed  by  Lord  Godolphin  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Af¬ 
ter  a  seven-year’s  probation  in 
parliament,  he  attained  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  at  War,  to  which 
was  added,  some  time  after,  that 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  To 
him  was  committed  the  delicate 
office  of  composing  the  speeches 
which  were  to  be  delivered  from 
the  throne  ;  and  in  1710  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Managers 
of  Sacheverel’s  impeachment. 
The  first  article  of  the  charge  fell 
to  the  share  of  Walpole: 

“  That  Sacheverel  had  suggest¬ 
ed  and  maintained,  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  used  to  bring  about 
the  happy  revolution,  were  odious 
and  unjustifiable;  that  his  late 
majesty,  in  his  declaration,  dis¬ 
claimed  the  least  imputation  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  that  to  impute  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  said  revolution,  was 
to  cast  black  and  odious  cohurs 
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upon  bis  late  majesty  and  the  said 
revolution. 

“  On  this  delicate  subject, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define 
and  restrain  within  the  proper 
bounds,  while  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
sistance  is  allowed,  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  he  spoke  with 
equal  precision,  moderation,  and 
energy,  and  drew  the  happy  me¬ 
dium  between  the  extremes  of  li¬ 
centiousness  and  rational  liberty ; 
between  a  just  opposition  to  arbi¬ 
trary  measures,  and  a  due  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  free  and  well  regula¬ 
ted  government.  While  he  re¬ 
probated,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  doctrines  of  divine  indefeasible 
right,  and  passive  obedience,  he 
by  no  means  encouraged,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  any  vague 
notions  of  resistance  in  unde¬ 
termined  cases,  or  upon  trivial 
motives ;  but  established  hered¬ 
itary  right  as  the  essence  of  the 
British  constitution,  never  to  be 
transgressed,  except  in  such  in¬ 
stances  as  justified  the  revolu¬ 
tion.”  Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

This  imprudent  accusation,  it 
is  well  known,  occasioned  the  dis¬ 
grace  and  dismission  of  the  Whig 
Administration.  Mr.  Coxe  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  distaste  which 
was  excited  by  this  circumstance 
in  the  mind  of  Walpole,  from  any 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  that  part  of  his  con¬ 
duct  when  in  power,  which  mili¬ 
tated  against  the  principle  of  ge¬ 
neral  toleration  which  his  inclina¬ 
tion  would  have  otherwise  led  him 
to  uphold.  This  supposition  at¬ 
tributes  to  him  motives  not  very 
honourable  to  the  man  however 
politic  in  the  minister.  Had 
Walpole  been  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  overtures  of  Harley,  he 


certainly  might  have  retained  his 
official  situations  under  the  new 
administration,  but  far  from  de¬ 
serting  his  friends  he  commenced 
the  most  determined  opposition  to 
their  successors,  who  found  him 
so  formidable  an  antagonist,  that 
as  it  had  been  proved  impossible 
to  win,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  crush  him.  A  charge  of  ve¬ 
nality  and  corruption  was  brought 
against  him,  relative  to  a  contract 
for  forage,  which  was  entered  into 
during  the  time  he  was  in  office, 
and  after  repeated  and  violent  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  party  in  power  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  committing  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  ultimately  effected 
his  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  both  by  very  small 
majorities. 

While  in  confinement  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  masterly  and  unanswer¬ 
able  defence  of  himself,  and  after 
his  enlargement  he  employed  his 
pen  in  advocating  the  Whig 
cause,  having  been  voted  by  the 
Commons  incapable  of  again  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Parliament  then  sit¬ 
ting,  although  re-elected  by  his 
constituents.  His  manly  and  in¬ 
trepid  conduct  under  these  public 
injuries  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  his  subsequent  exalta¬ 
tion. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  with  which  the  second  pe¬ 
riod  commences,  Walpole’s  zeal 
for  the  House  of  Hanover  speedily 
re-instated  him  in  his  situation  as 
Paymaster  of  the  Navy.  His  re¬ 
putation  in  parliament  daily  en- 
creased,  and  with  it  his  courage 
and  his  influence.  He  took  an 
active  part  against  the  late  minis¬ 
try,  and  the  articles  of  their  im¬ 
peachment  were  drawn  up  by  his 
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own  hand.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion  in  R7 1 5,  his  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  him  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  King,  and  fixed 
upon  him  the  chief  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  country.  It  was 
at  that  dangerous  and  critical 
juncture,  with  open  rebellion  to 
combat  on  the  one  hand,  and  se¬ 
cret  faction  on  the  other,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  high  offices  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
The  famous  septennial  bill  was 
passed  in  the  following  year,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment  was 
almost  universally  popular,  from 
a  general  conviction  of  its  neces¬ 
sity.  The  minister  appeared  to 
be  equally  a  favourite  with  the 
sovereign  and  the  people ;  ere 
long,  however,  the  cabals  of  the 
German  junto,  and  the  intrigues 
of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope 
brought  about  the  dismission  of 
Lord  Townshend,  and  Walpole’s 
retirement  from  office  was  the 
consequence.  His  interview  with 
the  king  for  the  purpose  of  ten¬ 
dering  his  resignation,  is  thus  re¬ 
lated. 

“  The  king  was  extremely  sur¬ 
prised.  He  refused  to  accept  his 
resignation,  expressed  a  high 
sense  of  his  service  in  the  kindest 
and  strongest  terms ;  declared 
that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  part¬ 
ing  with  so  faithful  a  counsellor ; 
intreated  him  not  to  retire,  and 
replaced  the  seals  in  his  hat.  To 
this  Walpole  replied,  with  no  less 
concern  than  firmness,  that  how¬ 
ever  well  inclined  he  might  be  to 
obey  his  majesty’s  commands,  yet 
it  would  be  impossible  to  serve 
him  faithfully  with  those  ministers 
to  whom  he  had  lately  given  his 
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favour.  ‘  They  will  propose  to 
me,’  he  said,  ‘  both  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  such  things,  that  if  I  agree 
to  support  them,  my  credit  and 
reputation  will  be  lost ;  and  if  I 
disapprove  or  oppose  them,  I 
must  forfeit  your  majesty’s  favour. 
For  I,  in  my  station,  though  not 
the  author,  must  be  answerable  to 
my  king  and  to  my  country  for  all 
the  measures  which  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  administration.’  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  words,  he 
again  laid  the  seals  upon  the 
table :  the  king  returned  them 
not  less  than  ten  times,  and  when 
the  minister  as  often  replaced 
them  on  the  table,  he  gave  up  the 
struggle,  and  reluctantly  accepted 
his  resignation,  expressing  great 
concern  and  much  resentment  at 
his  determined  perseverance.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  affecting 
scene,  Walpole  came  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  apartment,  and  those  who 
were  present  witnessed  the  anguish 
of  his  countenance,  and  observed 
that  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears.  Those  who  immediately 
entered  into  the  closet,  found  the 
king  no  less  disturbed  and  agita¬ 
ted.”  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

The  third  division,  which  be¬ 
gins  1720,  gives  a  clear  and  im¬ 
partial  history  of  the  famous 
South  Sea  Bubble.  Before  this 
dream  w^as  entirely  dissipated 
Walpole  was  appointed  Paymas¬ 
ter  of  the  Forces,  and  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Stanhope,  he  again  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister ;  Lord 
Townshend  coming  in  with  him 
as  Secretary  of  State.  The  up¬ 
right  and  fearless  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  while  in  power,  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  following  pas- 
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sage,  which  relates  an  occurrence 
equally  honourable  to  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  to  his  minister. 

“  The  king  having  requested 
200,000k  for  the  purpose  of  oppo¬ 
sing  the  efforts  of  the  Czar,  to 
dethrone  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
place  the  duke  of  Holstein  on  the 
throne,  Townshend  strenuously 
exhorted  Walpole  to  procure  that 
sum.  In  reply,  Walpole  de¬ 
clared  that  the  200,000k  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  king’s  expences,  if 
he  staid  at  Hanover  later  than 
Christmas.  He  must,  therefore, 
either  return  to  England  sooner 
than  he  had  proposed,  or  the  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  Swedish  affairs  must 
be  relinquished.  Walpole  at  the 
same  time  represented  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  that  interference  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  explained  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  directed,  which 
was  to  be  ceconomica!  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  but  to  spare  no  ex¬ 
pence  when  the  security  of  his 
country  was  at  stake :  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglements,  not  to  be 
precipitate  in  contracting  new  en¬ 
gagements  ;  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  nation  before  any  measure  of 
consequence  was  adopted,  and  to 
proceed  with  due  caution.  He 
concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
prosecution  of  a  new  war  would 
effectually  prevent  the  adoption 
of  all  schemes  for  the  ease  of  the 
people  and  the  benefit  of  trade. 
The  king,  so  far  from  being  dis¬ 
pleased  with  this  freedom,  was 
convinced  by  his  arguments, 
adopted  his  views,  and  declared 
his  resolution  of  implicitly  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  his  British  cabi¬ 
net  ;  he  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms  of  approbation, 


and  when  Townshend  shewed  his 
answer  to  that  letter,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  not  made  too 
many  compliments,  observed, 
that  mas  impossible,  for  Walpole 
never  had  his  equal  in  business .” 
Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

In  1724,  Sir  Robert  was  cre¬ 
ated  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in 
1726,  he  was  installed  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  The  disturbances 
in  Scotland ;  the  treaties  of  Han¬ 
over  and  Vienna;  and  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal  to  procure  the 
dismission  of  the  Minister  occupy 
the  remaining  part  of  this  period, 
which  finishes  with  the  death  of 

the  Kino-.  There  are  some  amu- 
© 

sing  anecdotes  of  these  courtly 
cabals  ;  it  appears  that  Boling¬ 
broke 

“drew  up  a  long  memorial, 
full  of  invectives  against  the  mi¬ 
nister,  which  the  duchess  of  Ken¬ 
dal  secretly  delivered  to  the  king. 
After  stating  in  various  instances 
the  misconduct  of  administration, 
he  concluded,  by  requesting  an 
audience,  and  undertook  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  the  kingdom  must 
inevitably  be  ruined,  should  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  continue  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  The  king 
put  this  memorial  into  the  hands 
of  the  minister,  who  concluded, 
that  the  person  who  conveyed  it, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  after  some  inquiry  he 
traced  it  to  the  duchess  of  Ken¬ 
dal,  who,  on  being  interrogated, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  deli¬ 
vered  it,  and  attempted  to  justify 
her  conduct  by  frivolous  excuses. 
Walpole,  in  reply,  only  entreated 
her  as  a  favour,  to  second  the  in¬ 
stances  of  Bolingbroke,  and  to 
procure  for  him  that  audience 
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which  he  so  earnestly  solicited. 
The  duchess,  aft?r  several  en¬ 
deavours  to  excuse  herself,  pro¬ 
mised  compliance  :  and  at  a  pro¬ 
per  interval,  Walpole  besought 
the  king  to  grant  an  audience  to 
Bolingbroke  ;  and  urged  the  pro¬ 
priety,  by  observing,  that  if  this 
request  was  rejected,  much  cla¬ 
mour  would  be  raised  against  him 
for  keeping  the  king  to  himself, 
and  for  permitting  none  to  ap¬ 
proach  his  person  who  might  tell 
unwelcome  truths. 

“  The  king  declined  complying 
in  so  positive  a  manner,  that  W al- 
pole  could  not  venture  to  press  it 
any  farther  in  person  ;  but  waited 
on  the  duchess  to  renew  bis  ap¬ 
plication.  He  found  lady  Boling¬ 
broke  on  a  visit,  and  when  she 
retired  was  informed,  that  the 
king  was  unwilling  to  admit  Bo¬ 
lingbroke,  on  a  supposition  that 
it  would  make  him  uneasy.  Wal¬ 
pole  repeated  his  earnest  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  be  easy,  until  the  audience 
was  granted.  These  pressing  so¬ 
licitations  finally  had  their  effect ; 
and  Bolingbroke  was  admitted 
into  the  closet. 

“  While  Walpole  was  attending 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  lord 
Lechmere  came,  and  demanded 
admission  for  the  signature  of 
papers,  which  he  had  brought  as 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  He  was  informed  that  Bo¬ 
lingbroke  was  with  the  king,  and 
that  Walpole  was  also  waiting. 
In  the  midst  of  his  surprise,  Bo¬ 
lingbroke  coming  out,  Lechmere 
instantly  rushed  into  the  closet, 
and  without  making  any  apology, 
or  entering  upon  his  own  business, 
burst  out  into  the  most  violent  in¬ 
vectives  against  Walpole,  whom 


be  reviled  as  not  contented  with 
doing  mischief  himself,  but  had 
introduced  one  who  was,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  worse  than  himself,  to  be  bis 
assistant.  The  king,  delighted 
with  this  mistake,  calmly  asked 
him,  if  he  would  undertake  the  of¬ 
fice  of  prime  minister.  Lechmere 
made  no  reply,  but  continued 
pouring  forth  his  invectives,  and 
finally  departed  without  having 
offered  any  of  the  papers  to  sign. 
Walpole  found  the  king  so  highly 
diverted  and  occupied  with  this 
incident,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  the  subject  of  Boling- 
broke’s  conversation.  The  king 
slightly  answered,  ‘  Bagatelles , 
bagatelles .’  Vol.  i.  p.  264. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  reign 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  soon 
found  himself,  not  merely  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  ministerial  situations 
but  enjoying  even  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  favour  and  influence  than 
he  had  attained  under  George  the 
First :  but  it  was  the  effectual 
though  silent  patronage  of  the 
Queen  which  alone  secured  him 
among  so  many  contending  inte¬ 
rests.  The  King  had  indeed  ac¬ 
tually  fixed  upon  Sir  Spencer 
Compton  as  his  successor,  and  he 
yielded  to  Caroline’s  suggestions 
in  favour  of  Walpole,  without  sus¬ 
pecting  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
over-ruled  by  the  superior  judge¬ 
ment  of  his  wife.  So  consum¬ 
mate  was  the  prudence  with  which 
she  guided  him,  and  so  undeviat¬ 
ing  were  her  delicacy  and  mode¬ 
ration,  that  although  for  many 
years  almost  the  entire  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  was  vested 
in  her  hands,  she  never  appeared 
otherwise  than  as  the  most  sub¬ 
missive  of  his  majesty’s  servants 
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and  the  most  unpretending  of  his 
advisers. 

Under  this  fourth  head  is  given 
a  character  of  Sir  Spencer  Comp¬ 
ton,  a  history  of  the  Treaty  of 
Seville,  and  an  interesting  me¬ 
moir  of  the  Duke  de  Ripperda.  It 
concludes  with  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Townshend,  which  left  Sir 
Robert  wholly  without  a  rival. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions 
occupy  a  space  of  seven  years  ; 
in  the  first  of  these  is  given  a  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  of  W illiam  Pulte- 
ney,  with  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing  between  him  and  the 
minister.  The  alienation  of  the 
sinking  fund  follow- s  ;  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Coxe  endeavours  to 
defend,  but  admits  that  Walpole’s 
warmest  admirers  must  allow  it  to 
be  “  a  dark  speck  upon  his  finan¬ 
cial  administration.”  What  was 
termed  the  Excise  Scheme ,  is  then 
given  at  length,  with  all  the  fer¬ 
ment  and  opposition  which  it  oc¬ 
casioned.  The  sixth  period  ends 
with  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  ; 
it  includes  an  account  of  the  riots 
at  Edinburgh,  with  the  systematic 
execution  of  Captain  Porteous  by 
the  mob,  and  a  narrative  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  public  career  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  finishes  with  the  termination 
of  the  seventh  period.  He  re¬ 
signed  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1742;  two  days  after  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Or- 
ford.  The  particulars  of  his  re¬ 
signation  are  thus  given  : — 

“  It  is  asserted  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  would  have  sooner  retired,  if 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  of  par¬ 
ties  had  not  rendered  his  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power  necessary  for 


the  arrangement  of  a  new  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  for  preserving  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  he  continued  in  office  solely 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends.  The  papers  which 
have  been  committed  to  my  in¬ 
spection,  and  the  undoubted  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have  received, 
enable  me  to  contradict  this  asser¬ 
tion.  He  retired  unwillingly, 
and  slowly  :  no  shipwrecked  pilot 
ever  clung  to  the  rudder  of  a  sink¬ 
ing  vessel  with  greater  pertinacity 
than  he  did  to  the  helm  of  state, 
and  he  did  not  relinquish  his  post 
until  he  was  driven  from  it  by  the 
desertion  of  his  followers,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  public.  Speaker 
Onslow,  who  knew  him  well,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  reluctantly  quitted 
his  station  ;  and  if  any  doubt  still 
remains,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  minister.  “  I  must  inform 
you,”  he  observes  in  a  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  “  that  the 
panic  was  so  great  among,  what 
shall  I  call  them,  my  own  friends, 
that  they  all  declared  that  my  re¬ 
tiring  was  become  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  the  only  means  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  with 
honour  and  success. 

“  It  has  been  also  asserted  with 
no  less  confidence,  that  the  king 
himself  was  become  wreary  of  a 
minister,  who  had  so  long  direct¬ 
ed  his  affairs,  who  had  so  often 
opp>osed  and  obstructed  his  incli¬ 
nation  for  war,  and  who  was  still 
endeavouring  to  remove  every  ob¬ 
stacle  which  impeded  the  return 
of  peace.  But  the  same  docu¬ 
ments  enable  me  to  adduce  an 
honourable  testimony  of  the  good 
faith  and  firmness  of  George  the 
Second.  Although  the  asperities 
which  time  and  vexation  occasion- 
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ed  in  both  their  tempers,  produced 
a  momentary  dissatisfaction,  yet 
the  king  had  contracted,  by  long 
habit  and  experience  of  his  capa¬ 
city  for  business,  a  high  regard 
and  esteem  for  his  long-tried  coun¬ 
sellor.  In  vain  the  earl  of  Wil¬ 
mington  and  the  duke  of  Dorset 
had  enforced  the  necessity  of  his 
removal,  the  resolution  of  the 
king  was  unshaken,  and  he  did 
not  consent  to  his  resignation  un¬ 
til  the  minister  himself  made  it 
his  express  desire. 

“  The  interview  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  king  was  highly  af¬ 
fecting.  On  kneeling  down  to 
kiss  his  hand,  the  king  burst  into 
tears,  and  the  ex-minister  was  so 
moved  with  that  instance  of  re¬ 
gard,  that  he  continued  for  some 
time  in  that  posture ;  and  the 
king  was  so  touched,  that  he  was 
unable  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground.  When  he  at  length 
rose,  the  king  testified  his  regret 
for  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a  coun¬ 
sellor,  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
his  long  services,  and  his  hopes  of 
receiving  advice  on  important  oc¬ 
casions.”  Vol.  i.  p.  695. 

Though  Lord  Orford  was 
driven  thus  from  the  helm  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  general  opi¬ 
nion,  the  King  nevertheless  testi¬ 
fied  his  undiminished  esteem  tor 
him,  by  continually  consulting 
him  upon  many  important  sub¬ 
jects.  He  triumphed  also  over 
those  of  his  opponents  who  per¬ 
severed  in  their  enmity  so  far  as 
to  endeavour  to  substantiate  very 
serious  charges  against  him  after 
his  retreat  from  power  ;  but  he 
survived  that  event  only  three 
years,  and  died  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  1745. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  ex¬ 


tracts  from  an  elaborate  and  well- 
drawn  character  of  Lord  Orford, 
by  his  Biographer. 

“  FI  is  eloquence  was  plain,  per¬ 
spicuous,  forcible,,  and  manly, 
not  courting,  yet  not  always 
avoiding  metaphorical,  ornamen¬ 
tal,  and  classical  allusions  ;  though 
addressed  to  the  reason  more  than 
to  the  feelings,  yet  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  it  was  highly  animated  and 
impassioned.  No  debater  was 
ever  more  happy  in  quickness  of 
apprehension,  sharpness  of  reply, 
and  in  turning  the  arguments  of 
his  assailants  against  themselves. 

<£  The  tone  of  his  voice  was 
pleasing  and  melodious  ;  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  distinct  and  audible, 
though  he  never  entirely  lost  the 
provincial  accent.  Pis  style, 
though  by  no  means  elegant,  often 
deficient  in  taste,  and  sometimes 
bordering  on  vulgarity,  was  highly 
nervous  and  animated,  persuasive 
and  plausible.”  Vol.  i,  p.  749. 

“  Good  temper  and  equanimity 
were  his  leading  characteristics, 
and  the  placability  imprinted  on 
his  countenance  was  not  belied  by 
his  conduct.  Of  this  disposition, 
his  generous  rival,  Pulteney, 
thought  so  highly,  that  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Johnson,  he  said, 
‘  Sir  Robert  was  of  a  temper  so 
calm  and  equal,  and  so  hard  to  be 
provoked,  that  he  was  very  sure  he 
never  felt  the  bitterest  invectives 
against  him  for  half  an  hour.’ 

“  His  deportment  was  manly 
and  decisive,  yet  affable  and  con¬ 
descending  ;  he  was  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  ;  his  manner  of  bestowing  a 
favour  heightened  the  obligation  ; 
and  his  manner  of  declining  was 
so  gracious  that  few  persons  went 
out  of  his  company  discontented.” 
Vol.  i.  p.  756. 
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“  His  conversation  was  spright¬ 
ly,  animated,  and  facetious,  yet 
occasionally  coarse  and  vulgar, 
and  too  often  licentious  to  an  un¬ 
pardonable  degree, 

“  In  company  with  women  lie 
assumed  an  air  of  gallantry,  which 
even  in  his  younger  days  was  ill- 
suited  to  his  manner  and  charac¬ 
ter,  but  in  his  latter  years  was  to¬ 
tally  incompatible  with  his  age 
and  figure.  He  affected  in  his 
conversation  with  the  sex  a 
trifling  levity  ;  but  bis  gaiety  was 
rough  and  boisterous,  his  wit  too 
often  coarse  and  licentious,” 
Vol.  i.  p.  756. 

“  He  was,  from  his  early  youth, 
fond  of  the  diversions  of  the  field, 
and  retained  this  taste  till  pre¬ 
vented  bit  the  infirmities  of  age. 
He  was  accustomed  to  hunt  in 
Richmond  park  with  a  pack  of 
bbagles.'  On  receiving  a  packet 
of  letters  he  usually  opened  that 
from  his  game-keeper  first ;  and 
he  was  fond  of  sitting  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  his  sporting  dress.  He 
was,  like  chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
a  sound  sleeper,  and  used  to  say, 

‘  that  he  put  off  his  cares  with  his 
doaths.’  ”  Vol.  i.  p.  759. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits 
to  give  any  detailed  account  of,  or 
any  satisfactory  extracts  from, 
the  contents  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes.  We  will  there¬ 
fore  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  papers  which 
they  contain.  The  letters  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  either 
curious,  important,  or  entertain¬ 
ing,  though  we  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Coxe  has  entirely  escaped  the 
common  error  of  those  who  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  of  arranging 
private  correspondence  for  the 
press — that  of  publishing  much 


which  from  its  insignificance  and 
frivolity  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
such  distinction. 


Lord  Or  ford's  Works.  5  Volumes 
Quarto . 

A  review  of  the  writings  of 
Horace  Walpole,  seems  to  follow 
naturally  after  that  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  his  Father ;  and  both 
works  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
having  made  their  appearance  in 
the  same  year,  an  account  of  the 
one  would  be  imperfect  without 
giving  it  the  other  as  a  compa¬ 
nion. 

Though  the  talents  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  of  the  various 
productions  before  us  wrere  not 
perhaps  of  a  very  superior  order, 
the  publications  which  during  bis 
lifetime  issued  from  the  private 
press  at  Strawberry  Hill  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  eagerness  by 
the  literary  world.  Much  of  this 
feeling  probably  arose  from  Mr. 
Walpole’s  well  known  taste  for 
the  curious  in  literature,  and  from 
the  unusual  circumstance  of  a 
noble  author  printing  for  himself. 
Fie  wrote  however  much  more 
than  was  presented  to  the  public 
wThile  lie  lived,  and  the  present 
edition,  which  contains  only  what 
he  had  himself  composed  or  col¬ 
lected  with  a  view  to  publication, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  ge¬ 
neral  interest  and  curiosity.  We 
cannot  affirm  that  the  contents 
of  the  five  ponderous  quartos  of 
which  it  consists,  always  preserve 
the  former  or  repay  the  latter,  but 
they  exhibit  great  versatility  of 
talent,  when  considered  as  the 
production  of  one  man,  and  they 
form  altogether  a  work  .which  will 
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always  be  found  upon  the  shelves 
of  a  wTell  chosen  library. 

There  are  few  particulars  in  the 
early  life  of  Horace  Walpole  wor¬ 
thy  of  record.  He  is  well  known 
to  have  been  the  youngest  son  of 
the  minister  who  gave  him  every 
advantage  of  education  which  this 
country  afforded,  and  at  a  proper 
age  sent  him  to  travel  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  the  celebrated  Poet 
Gray  as  his  companion.  On  his 
return  home  in  1741  he  found 
himself  amply  provided  for  by 
the  patent  places  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  father,  and  at  liberty 
to  devote  all  his  thoughts  and 
leisure  to  elegant  and  literary 
pursuits  :  a  mode  of  life  in  perfect 
unison  with  his  own  tastes,  and 
well  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  a 
constitution,  which  had  he  been 
so  inclined,  would  not  have  long 
permitted  him  to  take  any  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  in  this  place  a  passage 
from  one  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  letters 
to  the  honourable  Seymour  Con¬ 
way,  written  two  years  after  his 
return  from  the  continent.  It  is 
necessary  to  preface  it  by  observ¬ 
ing,  that  Mr.  Conway  had  con¬ 
fided  to  his  correspondent  his  at-.- 
tachment  to  a  lady  whom  lie  was 
prevented  from  marrying  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  income. 

“  Nothing  could  prevent  my 
being  unhappy  at  the  smallness  of 
your  fortune,  but  its  throwing  it 
into  my  way  to  offer  you  to  share 
mine.  As  mine  is  so  precarious, 
by  depending  on  so  bad  a  consti¬ 
tution,  I  can  only  offer  you  the 
immediate  use  of  it.  I  do  that 
most  sincerely.  My  places  still 
(though  my  Lord  W.  has  cut  off 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 


save  himself  the  trouble  of  sign¬ 
ing  his  name  ten  times  for  once) 
bring  me  in  near  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  I  have  no  debts, 
no  connections  ;  indeed  no  way  to 
dispose  of  it  particularly.  By 
living  with  my  father,  I  have  little 
real  use  for  a  quarter  of  it.  I 
have  always  dung  it  away  all  in 
the  most  idle  manner.  But,  my 
dear  Harry,  idle  as  I  am,  and 
thoughtless,  I  have  sense  enough 
to  have  real  pleasure  in  denying 
myself  bawbles,  and  in  saving  a 
very  good  income  to  make  a  man 
happy  for  whom  I  have  a  just  es¬ 
teem  and  most  sincere  friendship. 
I  know  the  difficulties  any  gen¬ 
tleman  and  man  of  spirit  must 
struggle  with,  even  in  having  such 
an  offer  made  him,  much  more  in 
accepting  it.  But  I  hope  you  will 
allow  there  are  some  in  making  it. 
But  hear  me  :  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  friendship  in  the  world, 
these  are  the  opportunities  of 
exerting  it,  and  it  can’t  be  ex¬ 
erted  without  ’tis  accepted.  I 
must  talk  of  myself  to  prove  to 
you  that  it  will  be  right  for  you 
to  accept  it.  I  am  sensible  of 
having  more  follies  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  fewer  real  good  qua¬ 
lities  than  most  men.  1  some¬ 
times  reflect  on  this,  though  I 
own  too  seldom.  I  always  want 
to  begin  acting  like  a  man  and  a 
sensible  one,  which  I  think  I 
might  be  if  I  would.  Can  I,  begin 
better,  than  by  taking  care  of  my 
fortune  for  one  I  love  ?  You  have 
seen  (I  have  seen  you  have)  that 
I  am  fickle,  and  foolishly  fond  of 
twenty  new  people  :  but  I  don’t 
really  love  them :  I  have  always 
loved  you  constantly  :  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  convince  you  and  the  world, 
what  I  have  always  told  you,  that 
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I  loved  you  better  than  any  body. 
If  I  ever  felt  much  for  any  thing, 
■which  I  know  may  be  questioned, 
it  was  certainly  for  my  mother.  I 
look  on  you  as  my  nearest  rela¬ 
tion  by  her,  and  think  I  can  never 
do  enough  to  show  my  gratitude 
and  affection  to  her.  For  these 
reasons,  don’t  deny  me  what  I 
have  set  my  heart  on — the  mak¬ 
ing  your  fortune  easy  to  you.” 

Horace  Walpole  was  so  young 
a  man  at  the  time  he  wrote  the 
letter  from  which  the  above  pas¬ 
sage  is  taken,  that  in  order  to  do 
him  full  justice  we  must  subjoin 
to  the  foregoing  extract  one  from 
a  letter  written  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  same  gentleman  when  he 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  places 
under  government.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  feeling  predominates 
in  the  mind  while  reading  these 
letters — admiration  of  the  unos¬ 
tentatious  persevering  liberality  of 
the  writer,  or  envy  of  the  man 
who  possessed  the  uncommon 
treasure  of  such  a  friend. 

“  I  am  come  hither  alone  to 
put  my  thoughts  into  some  order, 
and  to  avoid  showing  the  first 
sallies  of  my  resentment,  which  I 
know  you  would  disapprove  ;  nor 
does  it  become  your  friend  to  rail. 
My  anger  shall  be  a  little  more 
manly,  and  the  plan  of  my  re¬ 
venge  a  little  deeper  laid  than  in 
peevish  bons-mots.  You  shall 
judge  of  my  indignation  by  its 
duration. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  beg 
you,  in  the  most  earnest  and  most 
sincere  of  all  professions,  to  suffer 
me  to  make  your  loss  as  light  as 
it  is  in  my  power  to  make  it :  I 
have  six  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds  ;  accept  all,  or  what  part 


you  want.  Do  not  imagine  I  will 
be  put  off  with  a  refusal.  The 
retrenchment  of  my  expences, 
which  I  shall  from  this  hour  com¬ 
mence,  will  convince  you  that  I 
mean  to  re-place  your  for  time  as 
far  as  I  can.  When  I  thought 
you  did  not  want  it,  I  had  made 
another  disposition.  You  have 
ever  been  the  dearest  person  to 
me  in  the  wrorld.  You  have  shown 
that  you  deserve  to  be  so. — You 
suffer  for  your  spotless  integrity. 
— Can  I  hesitate  a  moment  to 
show  that  there  is  at  least  one  man 
who  knows  how  to  value  you  ? 
The  newr  will,  which  I  am  going 
to  make,  will  be  a  testimonial  of 
my  own  sense  of  virtue.” 

Strawberry-Hill,  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  became  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  within  a  few  years  after 
his  return  to  England.  It  was 
fitted  up  by  him  with  a  singular 
combination  of  Gothic  ornament 
and  modern  comfort,  and  his 
greatest  delight  appears  to  have 
been  in  lavishing  upon  it  every 
decoration  which  taste  and  idle¬ 
ness  could  suggest,  ingenuity  find 
a  place  for,  or  money  procure. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  printing  press  at  this 
celebrated  villa,  wdiere  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  works,  and  those  which  he 
edited,  were  printed  immediately 
under  his  own  inspection.  He 
always  professed  to  consider  these 
publications  as  trifling  and  of 
small  importance,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  this  indif¬ 
ference  was  real  or  affected.  The 
fact,  that  great  part  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  knew  he  was  much 
overvalued  by  his  cotemporaries 
if  the  preparations  which  lie  had 
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actually  made  for  printing  the 
whole  did  not  throw  s/rnie  doubt 
upon  such  a  conjecture.  In  effect, 
what  may  be  termed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  present  quarto  edition, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Walpole  himself. 
The  first,  and  part  of  the  second 
volume,  were  printed  at  Straw¬ 
berry-Hill,  and  as  he  committed 
the  completion  of  the  work  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  it  is  now 
edited,  and  bequeathed  to  him  all 
the  notes,  additions,  and  altera¬ 
tions  which  he  had  collected  and 
arranged,  it  may,  in  every  material 
point,  be  considered  as  proceed¬ 
ing  immediately  from  the  author. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  all 
the  numerous  pieces  contained  in 
these  volumes,  among  which  some¬ 
thing  belonging  to  almost  every 
species  of  writing  may  be  found. 
The  poetry  consists  chiefly  of  ele¬ 
gant  trifles,  or  serious  sarcasm  in 
the  style  of  Swift.  The  Myste¬ 
rious  Mother  stands  alone,  and 
appertains  to  a  much  higher  class 
of  poetry  :  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
work  in  the  whole  collection  which 
bears  indubitable  marks  of  genius, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
both  that  Mr.  Walpole  did  not 
cultivate  his  talent  for  the  tragic 
drama,  and  that  the  only  speci¬ 
men  which  he  has  left  us  of  it 
should  be  of  a  nature  that  must 
for  ever  prevent  its  being  gene¬ 
rally  read.  He  appears  fully 
aware  of  the  objections  to  which 
his  tragedy  is  liable,  but  he  is 
peculiarly  unhappy  in  offering 
that  which  he  seems  to  consider  a 
species  of  excuse  for  the  infamy 
of  his  heroine.  The  apology  is, 
if  possible,  more  unnatural  and 
disgusting  than  her  crime. 

Mr.  Walpole  contributed  seve- 
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ral  papers  to  “  the  World,”  which 
are  now  printed  consecutively, 
together  with  two  additional  num¬ 
bers  hitherto  unpublished.  These 
are  followed  by  the  Letter  to  a 
Chinese  Philosopher,  and  some 
other  pieces  of  little  interest  or 
consequence.  The  catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  first 
printed  at  Strawberry-Hill,  in 
1758,  is  there  given,  with  many 
new  remarks  and  emendations. 
The  character  of  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author’s  style. 

“  Few  men  have  been  born 
with  a  brighter  show  of  parts  : 
few  men  have  bestowed  more  cul¬ 
tivation  on  their  natural  endow¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  world  has  seldom 
been  more  just  in  its  admiration 
both  of  genuine  and  improved  ta¬ 
lents.  A  model  yet  more  rarely 
beheld,  was  that  of  a  prince  of 
wits  who  employed  more  applica¬ 
tion  on  forming  a  successor,  than 
to  perpetuate  his  own  renown — 
yet,  though  the  peer  in  question 
not  only  laboured  by  daily  pre¬ 
cepts  to  educate  his  heir,  but  drew 
up  for  his  use  a  code  of  institu¬ 
tion,  in  which  no  secret  of  his 
doctrine  was  withheld,  he  was  not 
only  so  unfortunate  as  to  behold 
a  total  miscarriage  of  his  lectures, 
but  the  system  itself  appeared  so 
superficial,  so  trifling,  and  so  il- 
laudable,  that  mankind  began  to 
wonder  at  what  they  had  admired 
in  the  preceptor,  and  to  question 
whether  the  dictator  of  such  tinsel 
injunctions  had  really  possessed 
those  brilliant  qualifications  which 
had  so  long  maintained  him  un¬ 
rivalled  on  the  throne  of  wit  and 
fashion.  Still  will  the  impartial 
examiner  do  justice,  and  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  legislator  of 
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that  little  fantastic  aristocracy 
which  calls  itself  the  great  world, 
and  the  intrinsic  genius  of  a  no¬ 
bleman  who  was  an  ornament  to 
his  order,  an  elegant  orator,  an 
useful  statesman,  a  perfect  but 
no  servile  courtier,  and  an  author 
whose  writings,  when  separated 
from  his  impertinent  institutes  of 
education,  deserve,  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  their  wit  and  Horatian 
irony,  to  be  ranged  with  the  purest 
classics  of  the  courts  of  Augustus 
and  Louis  quatorze.  His  papers 
in  Common  Sense  and  the  World 
might  have  given  jealousy  to  the 
sensitive  Addison ;  and  though 
they  do  not  rival  that  original 
writer’s  fund  of  natural  humour, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  touch 
with  consummate  knowledge  the 
affected  manners  of  high  life. 
They  are  short  scenes  of  genteel 
comedy,  which,  when  perfect,  is 
the  most  rare  of  all  productions. 

“  His  papers  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  were 
models  of  that  polished  elegance 
which  the  pedagogue  was  pretend¬ 
ing  to  ascertain,  and  which  his 
own  style  was  always  heaving  to 
overload  with  tautology  and  the 
most  barbarous  confusion  of 
tongues.  The  friendly  patronage 
was  returned  with  ungrateful  rude¬ 
ness  by  the  proud  pedant ;  and 
men  smiled,  without  being  sur¬ 
prized,  at  seeing  a  bear  worry  his 
dancing-master. 

“  Even  Lord  Chesterfield’s  poe¬ 
tical  trifles,  of  which  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  remain  in  some  songs  and 
epigrams,  were  marked  by  his 
idolized  graces,  and  with  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  wit.  His  speeches 
courted  the  former,  and  the  latter 
never  forsook  him  to  his  latest 
hours.  His  entrance  into  the 


world  was  announced  by  his  bon- 
mots,  and  his  closing  lips  dropped 
repartees  that  sparkled  with  his 
juvenile  fire. 

“  Such  native  parts  deserved 
higher  application.  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  took  no  less  pains  to  be 
the  phoenix  of  fine  gentlemen, 
than  Tully  did  to  qualify  himself 
for  shining  as  the  first  orator, 
magistrate,  and  philosopher  of 
Rome.  Both  succeeded :  Tully 
immortalized  his  name  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  reign  lasted  a  little 
longer  than  that  of  a  fashionable 
beauty.  His  son,  like  Crom¬ 
well’s,  was  content  to  return  to 
the  plough,  without  authority,  and 
without  fame.”  Vol.  I.  p.  535. 

The  second  volume  commences 
with  that  universal  favourite,  the 
Castle  of  Otranto.  This  little 
romance,  though  perhaps  some¬ 
what  over-rated,  is  certainly  an 
ingenious  and  entertaining  com¬ 
position  :  but  we  imagine  that 
even  the  most  desperate  lovers  of 
the  marvellous  will  scarcely  ven¬ 
ture  to  contend  that  the  hour  of  a- 
musement  which  they  have  derived 
from  its  perusal,  can  in  any  way 
compensate  for  the  host  of  imita¬ 
tors  that  it  has  aroused,  and  the 
voluminous  raw -head  and  bloody- 
bone  stories  which  have  followed 
it  in  a  constant  and  apparently  an 
interminable  succession.  After 
the  Castle  of  Otranto  comes  the 
well  known  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Richard  III.  enti¬ 
tled,  Historic  Doubts.  To  this 
Essay  is  now  added,  a  reply  to 
the  objections  and  arguments  of 
the  strong  band  of  critics  which 
was  arrayed  against  it  soon  after 
its  first  appearance  in  1767.  The 
Critical  Review,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr. 
Masters,  and  Dr.  Millar,  are  all 
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attacked  in  their  turn,  and  in  a 
style  occasionally,  perhaps  too 
strongly  tinctured  with  contempt 
and  asperity,  when  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  that  although  Mr.  Walpole  has 
in  some  instances  an  advantage 
over  his  opponents,  he  is  in  others 
clearly  convicted  of  error  and 
mistake.  There  is  at  first  sight 
something  almost  ridiculous  in  the 
idea  of  half  a  dozen  learned  men 
combating  with  violence  and  bit¬ 
terness  about  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  monarch  who  reigned 
nearly  three  centuries  before  they 
were  born,  but  the  arguments  on 
either  side  involve  so  much  curi¬ 
ous  historical  research,  and  are 
carried  on  by  both  parties  with 
such  zeal  and  vivacity,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  them 
without  being  not  only  greatly 
interested,  but  inclined  to  become 
a  party  in  the  controversy.  In 
the  postscript  to  this  Essay  Mr. 
Walpole  alludes  to  the  unhappy 
events  which  had  recently  occur¬ 
red  in  France,  in  an  animated  and 
forcible  manner. 

“  It  is  afflictive  to  have  lived 
to  find  in  an  age  called  not  only 
civilized  but  enlightened,  in  this 
eighteenth  century,  that  such  hor¬ 
rors,  such  unparalleled  crimes 
have  been  displayed  on  the  most 
conspicuous  theatre  in  Europe,  in 
Paris  the  rival  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  that  I  am  forced  to  allow 
that  a  multiplicity  of  crimes, 
which  I  had  weakly  supposed 
were  too  manifold  and  too  absurd 
to  have  been  perpetrated  even  in  a 
very  dark  age,  and  in  a  northern 
island  not  only  not  commencing 
to  be  polished,  but  inured  to  bar¬ 
barous  manners,  and  hardened  by 
long  and  barbarous  civil  wars 
amongst  princes  and  nobility 


strictly  related— Yes,  I  must  now 
believe  that  any  atrocity  may  have 
been  attempted  or  practised  by  an 
ambitious  prince  of  the  blood 
aiming  at  the  crown  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  I  can  believe  (I 
do  not  say  I  do)  that  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  dipped  his 
hand  in  the  blood  of  the  saint-like 
Henry  the  Sixth,  though  so  re¬ 
volting  and  injudicious  an  act  as 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  man¬ 
kind  against  him.  I  can  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  contrived  the  death 
of  his  own  brother  Clarence — and 
I  can  think  it  possible,  inconceiv¬ 
able  as  it  was,  that  he  aspersed 
the  chastity  of  his  own  mother,  in 
order  to  bastardize  the  offspring 
of  his  eldest  brother  ;  for  all  these 
extravagant  excesses  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  compass  of  five 
years  by  a  monster,  by  a  royal 
duke,  who  has  actually  surpassed 
all  the  guilt  imputed  to  Richard 
the  Third,  and  who,  devoid  of 
Richard’s  courage,  has  acted  his 
enormities  openly,  and  will  leave 
it  impossible  to  any  future  writer, 
however  disposed  to  candour,  to 
entertain  one  historic  doubt  on  the 
abominable  actions  of  Philip  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

“  After  long  plotting  the  death 
of  his  sovereign,  a  victim  as  holy 
as,  and  infinitely  superior  in  sense 
and  many  virtues  to,  Henry  VI. 
Orleans  has  dragged  that  sove¬ 
reign  to  the  block,  and  purchased 
his  execution  in  public,  as  in  pub¬ 
lic  he  voted  for  it. 

“  If  to  the  assassination  of  a 
brother  (like  the  supposed  com¬ 
plicity  of  Gloucester  to  that  of 
Clarence)  Orleans  has  not  yet 
concurred  ;  still,  when  early  in 
the  revolution  he  was  plotting  the 
murder  of  the  King,  being  warned 
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by  an  associate  that  he  would  be 
detected,  he  said,  ‘No;  for  I  will 
have  my  (natural)  brother  the 
Abbe  de  St.  Far  stabbed  too,  and 
then  nobody  will  suspect  me  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
my  own  brother.’ — So  ably  can 
the  assassins  of  an  enlightened 
age  refine  on  and  surpass  the 
atrocious  deeds  of  Goths  and  Bar¬ 
barians  !”  Yol.  II.  p.  25 1. 

The  description  of  Houghton- 
Hall  is  the  next  piece  in  succes¬ 
sion,  followed  by  a  sermon  upon 
painting,  a  juvenile  production, 
which,  although  we  acquit  the 
author  of  any  positive  intention 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  sacred  sub¬ 
jects,  would  have  been  better  cast  in 
another  form,  and  he  would  perhaps 
have  acted  still  wiser  had  he  sup¬ 
pressed  altogether.  Then  comes  a 
pretty  little  dramatic  trifle,  called, 
“  Nature  will  prevail,”  which  was 
performed  at  one  of  our  theatres 
during  the  author’s  life-time ;  three 
letters  on  tragedy,  and  some 
“  Thoughts  on  Comedy all  of 
which,  contain  many  original  ob¬ 
servations,  and  confirm  us  in  our 
opinion,  that  had  Mr.  Walpole 
attended  to  the  natural  inclination 
of  his  genius,  he  would  have  de¬ 
voted  his  pen  almost  exclusively 
to  the  drama. 

In  the  next  tract  Mr.  Walpole 
chooses  to  fight  with  a  shadow, 
and  the  result  of  the  combat  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  It  is  a  spi¬ 
rited  and  detailed  defence  of  his 
father  against  the  wholly  unten¬ 
able  charge  of  his  having  been 
the  author  of  the  “  Testament  Po¬ 
litique.”  We  will  extract  from  it 
a  passage  which  gives  some  inte¬ 
resting  particulars  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  minister. 

“  Sir  Robert  Walpole  di  d  not 


leave  a  sheet  of  paper  of  his  com¬ 
position  behind  him,  as  all  his 
family  know.  They  had  earnest¬ 
ly  wished,  and  at  times  respect¬ 
fully  pressed  him  to  give  some 
account  of  his  own  administration; 
but  neither  his  health  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  permitted  it.  He  resigned 
his  place  in  February,  1742,  and 
wras  engaged  by  the  secret  com¬ 
mittee  till  June  of  that  year,  when 
he  went  into  the  country  for  about 
three  months.  He  was  in  town 
all  the  succeeding  winter,  as  he 
was  those  of  1743  and  44,  sitting 
at  home,  receiving  constant  visits 
from  his  friends  and  party,  con¬ 
sulted  by  ministers,  and  some¬ 
times  attending  parliament.  He 
passed  the  two  summers  of  1743 
and  44,  at  Houghton,  the  only 
time  in  which  he  had  any  leisure: 
in  those  summers  I  was  not  two 
whole  months  absent  from  him, 
and  do  declare  he  never  attempted 
to  write  any  thing  but  necessary 
letters.  In  one  of  those  summers 
I  forget  which,  desirous  of  amus¬ 
ing  him,  which  his  ill  health  re¬ 
quired,  I  proposed  to  read  to  him. 
He  said,  What  will  you  read  ?  I 
answered,  as  most  young  men 
would  to  a  statesman,  History, 
Sir.  No,  child,  said  he,  I  know 
that  cannot  be  true.  Judge  if  he 
was  likely  to  write  history,  or  a 
testament  politique. 

“  I  should  have  said,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1743  he  was  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  allaying  the  heats  raised 
by  the  partiality  of  the  late  King 
to  the  troops  of  Hanover,  and 
was  the  sole  author  of  composing 
those  animosities.  In  the  winter 
of  1744,  he  was  still  more  warmly 
and  zealously  employed  in  alarm¬ 
ing  the  nation  on  the  intended 
invasion  under  Marshal  Saxe  ;  he 
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went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
exerted  his  former  spirit  and  elo¬ 
quence  with  such  distinction,  that 
the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
present,  was  struck,  and  signified 
to  him  his  pardon  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  them  while  my 
father  was  minister— as  if  he  had 
never  been  essentially  serviceable 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  before  ! 
His  health  at  that  time  declined 
greatly  ;  and  he  could  no  longer 
go  abroad  from  the  inconvenience 
of  stones  in  his  bladder.  In  this 
melancholy  state,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1744,  he  read  the  works  of 
Dr.  Sydenham,  whom  he  much 
esteemed;  and  Dr.  Jurin’s  treatise 
on  Mrs.  Stephens’s  medicine  for 
dissolving  the  stone  being  put 
into  his  hands,  he  found  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  it  to  the  opinions  of  Syd¬ 
enham.  This  determined  him  to 
try  Jurin’s  preparation.  He  was 
brought  to  town  wfith  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  took  Jurin’s  medicine,  and 
was  killed  by  it  in  March,  1745.” 

The  life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Raker  is  interesting,  and  well 
written  ;  indeed  Mr.  Walpole  is 
generally  successful  in  biography. 
His  “  Account  of  his  own  con¬ 
duct  relative  to  the  places  which 
he  held  under  Government  and 
towards  Ministers,”  next  follows. 
It  is  very  creditable  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  man  of  honour  and  of 
disinterested  patriotism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  de¬ 
gree  of  egotism  is  visible  in  every 
production  of  Mr.  Walpole,  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
feeling  to  betray  itself,  and  the 
crowning  piece  to  the  whole  is 
given  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  volume,  in  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  his  favourite  residence 
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Strawberry-Hill,  including  not 
only  its  pictures  and  its  curio¬ 
sities,  but  its  chairs,  tables,  cups, 
and  saucers.  A  small  number  of 
this  catalogue  were  printed  origi¬ 
nally  in  1784;  it  is  drawn  up 
with  anxious  and  minute  particu¬ 
larity,  enriched  with  splendid  en¬ 
gravings,  and  is  evidently,  among 
all  the  works  of  its  author,  that 
which  afforded  him  most  pleasure 
and  gratification.  Yet  he  never¬ 
theless  seems  to  feel  that  some 
apology  is  necessary  for  obtrud¬ 
ing  so  many  personal  details  upon 
the  public,  and  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  its  defence  is  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  the  following  passage. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  some  tran¬ 
sient  pleasure  may  even  hereafter 
arise  to  the  peruser  of  this  cata¬ 
logue.  To  others  it  may  afford 
another  kind  of  satisfaction,  that 
of  criticism.  In  a  house  affect¬ 
ing  not  only  obsolete  architecture, 
but  pretending  to  an  observance 
of  the  costume  even  in  the  furni¬ 
ture,  the  mixture' of  modern  por¬ 
traits,  and  French  porcelain,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  may 
seem  heterogeneous.  In  truth,  I 
did  not  mean  to  make  my  house 
so  Gothic  as  to  exclude  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  modern  refinements  in 
luxury.  The  designs  of  the  in¬ 
side  and  outside  are  strictly  an¬ 
cient,  but  the  decorations  are 
modern.  Would  our  ancestors, 
before  the  reformation  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  not  have  deposited  in 
their  gloomy  castles  antique  sta¬ 
tues  and  fine  pictures,  beautiful 
vases  and  ornamental  china,  if 
they  had  possessed  them  ? — But  I 
do  not  mean  to  defend  by  argu¬ 
ment  a  small  capricious  house. 
It  was  built  to  please  my  own 
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taste,  and  in  some  degree  to  rea¬ 
lize  my  own  visions.  I  have  spe¬ 
cified  what  it  contains  :  could  I 
describe  the  gay  but  tranquil 
scene  where  it  stands,  and  add  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  cast  of  the  mansion,  it 
would  raise  more  pleasing  sensa¬ 
tions  than  a  dry  list  of  curiosities 
ean  excite ;  at  least  the  prospect 
would  recall  the  good  humour  of 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
condemn  the  fantastic  fabric,  and 
to  think  it  a  very  proper  habita¬ 
tion  of,  as  it  was  the  scene  that 
inspired,  the  author  of  the  Castle 
of  Otranto.”  Vol.  II.  p.  397. 

The  two  first  volumes  having 
engaged  us  much  longer  than  we 
expected  they  would  do,  we  will 
pass  briefly  over  the  contents  of 
the  third  and  fourth,  the  principal 
parts  of  which  consist  of  the  well 
known  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
with  some  interesting  biographical 
notices  of  English  Painters,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  from  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  copious  extracts, 
as  it  will  probably  be  considered 
the  most  amusing  part  of  the  work 
by  a  numerous  class  of  readers. 
Indeed  there  are  few  who  will  not 
be  pleased  by  the  entertaining 
gossip  of  high  life  conveyed  in 
these  letters,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
any  one  in  the  exalted  circles  in 
which  Mr.  Walpole  moved,  is  as 
well  qualified  for  a  retailer  of 
courtly  anecdote  as  he  was,  by 
his  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
and  his  habits  of  quick  observa¬ 
tion,  the  perfect  leisure  which  left 
his  time  entirely  at  his  own  com¬ 
mand  and  the  independence  of 
feeling  which  ensured  the  accu- 
racy  of  his  statements.  We  will 


commence  by  two  letters  upon 
perfectly  different  subjects,  which 
will  afford  a  good  specimen  of 
Mr.  Walpole’s  epistolary  style. 

“  I  promised  you  histories,  and 
there  are  many  people  that  take 
care  I  should  have  it  i a  my  power 
to  keep  my  word.  To  begin  in 
order,  I  should  tell  you,  that 
there  were  289  members  at  the 
Cockpit  meeting,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  ever  known  there :  but  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  is  too  great  a  general  to 
regard  numbers,  especially  when 
there  was  a  probability  of  no  great 
harmony  between  the  comman¬ 
ders,  did  not  however  postpone 
giving  battle.  The  engagement 
■was  not  more  decisive  than  lqng  : 
we  sat  till  within  a  quarter  of  five 
in  the  morning;  an  uninterrupted 
serious  debate  from  before  twro. 
Lord  Hillsborough  moved  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  very  injudiciously  sup¬ 
posed  an  opposition.  Martin, 
Legge’s  Secretary,  moved  to  omit 
in  the  address  the  indirect  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  treaties,  and  the  di¬ 
rect  assurances  of  protection  to 
Hanover.  These  questions  were 
at  length  divided ;  and  against 
Pitt’s  inclination,  the  last,  which 
was  the  least  unpopular,  was  first 
decided  by  a  majority  of  811 
against  105.  Many  then  went 
away;  and  on  the  next  division 
the  numbers  were  290  to  89. 
These  are  the  general  outlines. 
The  detail  of  the  speeches,  which 
were  very  long,  and  some  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  you  in  any  compass. 
On  the  side  of  the  opposition 
(which  I  must  tell  you  by  the  way, 
though  it  set  out  decently,  seems 
extremely  resolved)  the  Speakers 
» (I  name  them  in  their  order)  were ; 
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the  3d  Colei) rook,  Martin, Nortkey, 
Sir  Richard  Lytteltqn,  Dodding- 
ton,  George  Grenville,  Sir  F. 
Dashwood,  Beckford,  Sir  G.  Lee, 
Legge,  Potter,  Dr.  Hay,  George 
Townshend,  Lord  Egmont,  Pitt, 
and  Admiral  Vernon :  on  the  other 
side  were,  Lord  Hillsborough, 
Obrien,  Young  Stanhope,  Llamil- 
ton,  Alstone,  Ellis,  Lord  Barring¬ 
ton,  Sir  G.  Lyttelton,  Nugent, 
Murray,  Sir  T.  Robinson,  my 
uncle,  and  Mr.  Fox.  As  short 
as  I  can,  I  will  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  Sir  Richard, 
Beckford,  Potter,  G.  Townshend, 
the  Admiral  of  course,  Martin, 
and  Stanhope  were  very  bad : 
Doddington  was  well,  but  very 
acceding  :  Dr.  Hay  by  no  means 
answers  his  reputation ;  it  was 
easy,  but  not  striking.  Lord 
Egmont  was  doubling,  absurd, 
and  obscure.  Sir  G.  Lee  and 
Lord  Barrington  were  much  dis¬ 
liked  ;  I  don’t  think,  so  deservedly. 

Poor  A - was  mad,  and  spoke 

ten  times  to  order.  Sir  George 
our  friend,  was  dull  and  timid. 
Legge  was  the  latter.  Nugent 
roared,  and  Sir  Thomas  rumbled, 
Mr.  Fox  was  extremely  fatigued, 
and  did  little.  George  Gren¬ 
ville's  was  very  fine  and  much 
beyond  himself,  and  very  pathetic. 
The  Attorney  General  +  in  the 
same  style,  and  very  artful,  was 
still  finer.  Then  there  was  a 
young  Mr.  Hamilton^  who  spoke 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  at  once 
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perfection :  his  speech  was  set, 
and  full  of  antithesis,  but  those 
antithesis  were  full  of  argument : 
indeed  his  speech  was  the  most 
argumentative  of  the  whole  day  ; 
and  he  broke  through  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  his  own  composition,  an¬ 
swered  other  people,  and  fell  into 
his  own  track  again  with  the 
greatest  ease.  His  figure  is  ad¬ 
vantageous,  his  voice  strong  and 
clear,  his  manner  spirited,  and 
the  whole  with  the  ease  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  sneaker.  You  will  ask. 

t  9 

what  could  be  beyond  this  ?  No¬ 
thing,  but  what  was  beyond  what 
ever  was,  and  that  was  Pitt !  He 
spoke  at  past  one,  for  an  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes :  there  was 
more  humour,  wit,  vivacity,  finer 
language,  more  boldness,  in  short, 
more  astonishing  perfections  than 
even  you,  who  are  used  to  him, 
can  conceive.  He  was  not  abu¬ 
sive,  yet  very  attacking  on  all 
sides :  he  ridiculed  my  Lord  Hills¬ 
borough,  crushed  poor  Sir  George, 
terrified  the  Attorney,  lashed  my 
Lord  Granville,  painted  my  Lord 
of  Newcastle,  attacked  Mr.  Fox, 
and  even  hinted  up  to  the  Duke§. 
A  few  of  the  Scotch  were  in  the 
minority,  and  most  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  people,  not  all :  all  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  in  the  majority. 
He  himself  spoke  in  the  other 
House  for  the  Address  (though 
professing  uncertainty  about  the 
treaties  |j  themselves),  against  my 
Lord  Temple  and  Lord  Llalifax, 


*  Sir  George  Lyttelton. 

f  William  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield.  .  . 

+  William  Gerard  Hamilton.  It  was  this  speech  which,  not  being  followed, 
as  was  naturally  expected,  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  similar  eloquence,  ac-  . 
quired  him  the  name  of  single-speech  Hamilton. 

&  The  Duke  of  Cumberland.  _ 

||  Treaties  of  subsidy  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Empress  oi 

Russia  for  the  defence  of  Hanover. 
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without  a  division.  My  Lord 
Talbot  was  neuter ;  he  and  I 
were  of  a  party  :  my  opinion  was 
strongly  with  the  opposition  ;  I 
could  not  vote  for  the  treaties ;  I 
would  not  vote  against  Mr.  Fox. 
It  is  ridiculous  perhaps,  at  the 
end  of  such  a  debate,  to  give  an 
account  of  my  own  silence ;  and 
as  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
what  I  did,  so  it  is  very  unlike 
me  to  justify  myself.  Ton  know 
how  much  I  hate  professions  of 
integrity  ;  and  my  pride  is  ge¬ 
nerally  too  great  to  care  what  the 
generality  of  people  say  of  me : 
but  your  heart  is  good  enough  to 
make  me  wish  you  should  think 
well  of  mine. 

You  will  want  to  know  what  is 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  ministry  in 
opposition :  but  that  I  can’t  tell 
you.  I  don’t  believe  they  have 
determined  what  to  do,  more  than 
oppose,  nor  that  it  is  determined 
what  to  do  with  them.  Though 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  very  humilia¬ 
ting  to  leave  them  in  place,  you 
may  conceive  several  reasons  why 
it  is  not  eligible  to  dismiss  them. 
You  know  where  you  are,  how 
easy  it  is  to  buy  an  opposition 
who  have  not  places ;  but  tell  us 
what  to  do  with  an  opposition 
that  has  places  ?  If  you  say, 
Turn  them  out ;  I  answer,  That 
is  not  the  way  to  quiet  any  oppo¬ 
sition,  or  a  ministry  so  constituted 
.as  ours  at  present.  Adieu  ! 

“  Yours  ever, 

“  Hon.  Walpole.” 

“  This  is  the  5th  of  August, 
and  I  just  receive  your  letter  of 
the  17th  of  last  month  by  Fitz- 
roy  *.  I  heard  he  had  lost  his 


pocket-book  with  all  his  dispatches, 
but  had  found  it  again.  He  was 
a  long  time  finding  the  letter  for 
me. 

“  You  do  nothing  but  reproach 
me  ;  I  declare  I  will  bear  it  no 
longer,  though  you  should  beat 
forty  more  marshals  of  France, 

I  have  already  writ  you  two  let¬ 
ters  that  would  fully  justify  me  if 
you  receive  them  ;  if  you  do  not, 
it  is  not  i  that  am  in  fault  for  not 
writing,  but  the  post-offices  for 
reading  my  letters,  content  if  they 
would  forward  them  when  they 
have  done  with  them.  They 
seem  to  think,  like  you,  that  1 
know  more  news  than  any  body. 
What  is  to  be  known  in  the  dead 
of  summer,  when  all  the  world  is 
dispersed  ?  W ould  you  know  who 
won  the  sweepstakes  at  Hunting¬ 
don  ?  What  parties  are  at  Woburn  ? 
What  officers  upon  guard  in  Bet¬ 
ty’s  fruit-shop  ?  Whether  the  peer¬ 
esses  are  to  wrear  long  or  short 
tresses  at  the  coronation  ?  How 
many  jewr els  Lady  — — ■ —  borrows 
of  actresses  ?  All  this  is  your 
light  summer  wrear  for  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  my  memory  were  as 
much  stuffed  with  it  as  my  ears, 
I  might  have  sent  you  volumes 
last  wreek.  My  nieces,  Lady 

W— - ,  and  Mrs.  K — -  — ,  were 

here  five  days,  and  discussed  the 
claim  or  disappointment  of  every 
Miss  in  the  kingdom  for  maid  of 
honour.  Unfortunately  this  new 
generation  is  not  at  all  my  affair, 
I  cannot  attend  to  what  concerns 
them  —  Not  that  their  trifles  are 
less  important  than  those  of  one’s 
own  time,  but  my  mould  has  taken 
all  its  impressions,  and  can  receive 
no  more.  I  must  grow  old  upon 


*  George  Fitzroy,  afterwards  created  Lord  Southampton. 
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flie  stock  t  have.  I,  that  was  so 
impatient  at  all  thfeir  chat,  the 
moment  they  were  gone,  flew  to 
my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  heard  her 
talk  with  great  satisfaction  of  the 
late  Queen’s  coronation-petticoat. 
The  preceding  age  always  appears 
respectable  to  us  (I  mean  as  one 
advances  in  years),  one’s  own  age 
interesting,  the  coming  age  nei¬ 
ther  one  nor  t’other. 

“  You  may  judge  by  this  ac¬ 
count  that  I  have  writ  all  my  let¬ 
ters,  or  ought  to  have  written 
them  ;  and  yet,  for  occasion  to 
blame  me,  you  draw  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  my  situation  :  all  which 
tends  to  prove  that  1  ought  to 
write  to  you  every  day,  whether  I 
have  any  thing  to  say  or  not.  I 
am  writing,  I  am  building — both 
works  that  will  outlast  the  memory 
of  battles  and  heroes!  Truly,  1 
believe,  the  one  will  as  much  as 
t’other.  My  buildings  are  paper, 
like  my  writings,  and  both  will  he 
blown  away  in  ten  years  after  I  am 
dead ;  if  they  had  not  the  sub¬ 
stantial  use  of  amusing  me  while 
I  live,  they  would  be  worth  little 
indeed.  I  will  give  you  one  in¬ 
stance  that  will  sum  up  the  vanity 
of  great  men,  learned  men,  and 
buildings  altogether.  I  heard 

lately,  that  Dr.  - ,  a  very 

learned  personage,  had  consented 
to  let  the  tomb  of  Aylmer  de  Va¬ 
lence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  very 
great  personage,  be  removed  for 
Wolfe’s  monument;  that  at  first 
he  had  objected,  but  was  wrought 
upon  by  being  told  that  hight 
Aylmer  was  a  Knight  Templar,  a 
very  wicked  set  of  people  as  his 
lordship  had  heard,  tho’  he  knew 
nothing  of  them,  as  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  Longinus.  I  own 
I  thought  this  a  made  story,  and 


wrote  to  his  lordship,  expressing 
my  concern  that  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  ancient  monuments  in 
the  abbey  should  he  removed,  and 
begging,  if  it  was  removed,  that 
he  would  bestow  it  on  me,  who 
would  erect  and  preserve  it  here. 
After  a  fortnight’s  deliberation, 
the  bishop  sent  me  an  answer, 
civil  indeed,  and  commending  my 
zeal  for  antiquity !  but  avowing 
the  story  under  his  own  hand. 
He  said,  that  at  first  they  had 
taken  Pembroke’s  tomb  for  a 
Knight  Templar’s.  Observe,  that 
not  only  the  man  who  shows  the 
tombs  names  it  every  day,  but 
that  there  is  a  draught  of  it  at 
large  in  Dart’s  Westminster  ;  that 
upon  discovering  whose  it  wras,  he 
had  been  very  unwilling  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  removal,  and  at  last 
had  obliged  Wilton  to  engage  to 
set  it  up  within  ten  feet  of  where 
it  stands  at  present.  His  lord- 
ship  concluded  with  congratulat¬ 
ing  me  on  publishing  learned  au¬ 
thors  at  my  press.  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  that  a  man  who  thinks  Lucan 
a  learned  author,  should  mistake 
a  tomb  in  his  own  cathedral.  If 
I  had  a  mind  to  be  angry,  I  could 
complain  with  reason  ;  as,  having 
paid  forty  pounds  for  ground  for 
my  mother’s  tomb,  that  the  chap¬ 
ter  of  Westminster  sell  their 
church  over  and  over  again  ;  the 
ancient  monuments  tumble  upon 
one’s  head  thro’  their  neglect,  as 
one  of  them  did,  and  killed  a  man 
at  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy’s  fune¬ 
ral  ;  and  they  erect  new  waxen 
dolls  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  to 
draw  visits  and  money  from  the 
mob.  1  hope  all  this  history  is 
applicable  to  some  part  or  other 
of  my  letter  ;  but  letters  you  will 
have,  and  so  I  send  you  one,  very 
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like  your  own  stories  that  you 
tell  your  daughter  :  There  was  a 
King,  and  he  had  three  daughters, 
and  they  all  went  to  see  the  tombs  ; 
and  the  youngest,  who  was  in  love 
with  Aylmer  de  Valence,  &c. 

Thank  you  for  your  account  of 
the  battle  *  ;  thank  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  for  giving  you  a  very  ho¬ 
nourable  post,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  teeth  and  yours,  proved  a  very 
safe  one ;  and  above  all,  thank 
Prince  Soubize,  whom  I  love  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  the  German  Princes 
in  the  universe.  Peace,  I  think, 
we  must  have  at  last,  if  you  beat 
the  French,  or  at  least  hinder 
them  from  beating  you,  and  af¬ 
terwards  starve  them.  Bussy’s 
last  courier  is  expected ;  but  as 
he  may  have  a  last  last  last  cou¬ 
rier,  I  trust  no  more  to  this  than 
to  all  the  others.  He  was  com¬ 
plaining  t’other  day  to  Mr.  Pitt 
of  our  haughtiness,  and  said  it 
would  drive  the  French  to  some 
desperate  effort ;  thirty  thousand 
men,  continued  he,  would  embar¬ 
rass  you  a  little,  I  believe!  Yes, 
truly,  replied  Pitt,  for  I  am  so 
embarrassed  with  those  we  have 
already,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

“  Adieu !  Don’t  fancy  that  the 
more  you  scold,  the  more  I  will 
write :  It  has  answered  three 
times,  but  the  next  cross  word 
you  give  me  shall  put  an  end  to 
our  correspondence.  Sir  Horace 
Mann’s  father  used  to  say,  Talk, 
Horace,  you  have  been  abroad: — 
you  cry,  Write,  Horace,  you  are 
at  home.  No,  Sir,  you  can  beat 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
French,  but  you  cannot  get  the 
better  of  me.  I  will  not  write 


such  foolish  letters  as  this  every 
day,  when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

“  Yours  as  you  behave, 

“  Hor.  Walpole.” 

The  following  is  a  lively,  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  the  arrival  of 
her  present  Majesty,  and  of  the 
coronation. 

“  The  date  of  my  promise  is 
now  arrived,  and  I  fulfil  it — fulfil 
it  with  great  satisfaction,  for  the 
Queen  is  come  ;  I  have  seen  her, 
have  been  presented  to  her — and 
may  go  back  to  Strawberry.  For 
this  fortnight  I  have  lived  upon 
the  road  between  Twickenham 
and  London  :  I  came,  grew  im¬ 
patient,  returned ;  came  again, 
still  to  no  purpose.  The  yachts 
made  the  coast  of  Suffolk  last 
Saturday,  on  Sunday  entered  the 
road  of  Harwich,  and  on  Monday 
morning  the  King’s  chief  eunuch, 
as  the  Tripoline  ambassador  calls 
Lord  A.  landed  the  Princess. 
She  lay  that  night  at  Lord  Aber- 
corn’s  at  Witham,  the  palace  of 
silence  ;  and  yesterday  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  after  three  arrived  at  St. 
James’s.  In  half  an  hour  one 
heard  of  nothing  but  proclama¬ 
tions  of  her  beauty :  every  body 
was  content,  every  body  pleased. 
At  seven  one  went  to  court.  The 
night  was  sultry.  About  ten  the 
procession  began  to  move  towards 
the  chapel,  and  at  eleven  they  all 
came  up  into  the  drawing-room. 
She  looks  very  sensible,  cheerful, 
and  is  remarkably  genteel.  Her 
tiara  of  diamonds  was  very  pretty, 
her  stomacher  sumptuous ;  her 
violet-velvet  mantle  and  ermine 
so  heavy,  that  the  spectators  knew 
as  much  of  her  upper  half  as  the 
King  himself.  You  will  have  no 


*  Of  Kirk  Benckirk. 
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doubts  of  her  sense  by  what  I 
shall  tell  you.  On  the  road  they 
wanted  her  to  curl  her  toupet : 
she  said  she  thought  it  looked  as 
well  as  that  of  any  of  the  ladies 
sent  to  fetch  her ;  if  the  King 
bid  her,  she  would  wear  a  perri- 
wig,  otherwise  she  would  remain 
as  she  was.  When  she  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  palace, 
she  grew  frightened  and  turned 
pale ;  the  ‘Duchess  of  Hamilton 
smiled— the  Princess  said,  -  My 
dear  Duchess,  you  may  laugh, 
you  have  been  married  twice,  but 
it  is  no  joke  to  me.5  Her  lips 
trembled  as  the  coach  stopped, 
but  she  jumped  out  with  spirit, 
and  has  done  nothing  but  with 
good  humour  and  cheerfulness. 
She  talks  a  great  deal — is  easy, 
civil,  and  not  disconcerted.  At 
first,  when  the  bride-maids  and 
the  court  were  introduced  to  her, 
she  said,  ‘  Mon  Dieu,  il  y  en  a 
tant,  il  y  en  a  tant !’  She  was 
pleased  when  she  was  to  kiss  the 
Peeresses  ;  but  Lady  Augusta 
was  forced  to  take  her  hand  and 
give  it  to  those  that  were  to  kiss 
it,  which  was  prettily  humble  and 
good-natured.  While  they  waited 
for  supper,  she  sat  down,  sung, 
and  played.  Pier  French  is  tole¬ 
rable,  she  exchanged  much  both 
of  that  and  German,  with  the 
King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  They  did  not  get  to  bed 
till  two.  To-day  was  a  drawing¬ 
room  :  every  body  was  presented 
to  her  ;  but  she  spoke  to  nobody, 
as  she  could  not  know  a  soul. 
The  crowd  was  much  less  than  at 
a  birth-day,  the  magnificence  very 


little  more.  The  King  looked 
very  handsome,  and  talked  to  her 
continually  with  great  good  hu¬ 
mour.  It  does  not  promise  as  if 
they  two  would  be  the  two  most 
unhappy  persons  in  England,  from 
this  event.  The  bride-maids,  espe¬ 
cially  Lady  Caroline  Russel,  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Keppel,  were  beautiful  figures. 
With  neither  features  nor  air,  Lady 
Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel. 
The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was 
almost  in  possession  of  her  former 
beauty  to-day ;  and  your  other 
Duchess*,  your  daughter,  was 
much  better  dressed  than  ever  I 
saw  her.  Except  a  pretty  Lady 
Sutherland,  and  a  most  perfect 
beauty,  an  Irish  Miss  Smith  f,  I 
don’t  think  the  Queen  saw  much 
else  to  discourage  her :  my  niece  f, 
Lady  Kildare,  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  were 
none  of  them  there.  There  is  a 
ball  to-night,  and  two  more  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  ;  but  I  have  done  with 
them.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Lady  Westmorland 
were  in  the  procession,  and  did 
credit  to  the  ancient  nobility. 

“  You  don’t  presume  to  sup¬ 
pose,  I  hope,  that  we  are  thinking 
of  you,  and  wars,  and  misfortunes 
and  distresses,  in  these  festival 
times.  Mr.  Pitt  himself  would 
be  mobbed  if  he  talked  of  any 
thing  but  clothes,  and  diamonds, 
and  bride-maids.  Oh!  yes,  we 
have  wars,  civil  wars ;  there  is  a 
campaign  opened  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber.  Every  body  is  exclud¬ 
ed  but  the  ministers  ;  even  the 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  cabinet 
counsellors,  and  foreign  ministers  i 


*  The  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

\  Afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Matthew,  now  Lord  Landau. 
+  The  Countess  of  Waldcgrave. 
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but  it  lias  given  such  offence  that 
I  don’t  know  whether  Lord  Hun¬ 
tingdon  must  not  be  the  scape¬ 
goat.  Adieu !  I  am  going  to 
transcribe  most  of  this  letter  to 
yourCountess. 

44  Yours  ever, 

44  Hoix.  Walpole.” 

“  The  coronation  is  over  :  ’tis 
even  a  more  gorgeous  sight  than 
I  imagined.  1  saw  the  procession 
and  the  hall ;  but  the  return  was 
in  the  dark.  In  the  morning  they 
had  forgot  the  sword  of  state,  the 
chairs  for  King  and  Queen,  and 
their  canopies.  They  used  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  for  the  first,  and 
made  the  last  in  the  hall  :  so  they 
did  not  set  forth  till  neon  ;  and 
then,  by  a  childish  compliment  to 
the  King,  reserved  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Hall  till  his  entry,  by 
which  means  they  arrived  like  a 
funeral,  nothing  being  discernible 
but  the  plumes  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Bath,  which  seemed  the  hearse. 
Lady  Kildare,  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  and  Lady  Pembroke, 
were  the  capital  beauties.  Laxly 
Harr’ngton,  the  finest  figure  at  a 
distance;  old  Westmorland,  the 
most  majestic.  Lady  Hertford 
could  not  walk,  and  indeed  I 
think  is  in  a  way  to  give  us  great 
anxiety.  She  is  going  to  Ragley 
to  ride.  Lord  Beauchamp  was 
one  of  the  King’s  train-bearers. 
Of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
the  most  diverting  was,  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Queen.  She  had  a 
ret  ring  chamber,  wi  ll  all  conve¬ 
niences,  prepared  behind  the  altar. 
She  went  thither — in  the  most  con¬ 
venient ,  what  found  she  but— -the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  !  Lady  Hard- 
wicke  died  three  days  before  the 
ceremony,  which  kept  away  the 
whole  house  of  Yorke,  Some  of 


the  Peeresses  were  dressed  over 
night,  slept  in  arm-chairs,  and 
were  waked  if  they  tumbled  their 
heads.  Your  sister  Harris’s  maid, 
Lady  Peterborough,  was  a  comely 
figure.  My  Lady  Cowper  re¬ 
fused,  but  was  forced  to  walk 
with  Lady  M - .  Lady  Fal¬ 

mouth  was  not  there ;  on  which 
George  Selwyn  said,  that  those 
Peeresses  who  were  most  used  to 
?valk,  did  not.  I  carried  my  Lady 
Townshend,  Lady  Hertford,  Lady 
Anne  Conolly,  my  Lady  Hervey, 
and  Mrs.  Clive,  to  my  deputy’s 
house  at  the  gate  of  Westminster- 
II all.  My  Lady  Townshend  said 
she  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a 
coronation,  as  she  never  had  seen 
one.  ‘  Why,’  said  I,  4  Madam, 
you  walked  at  the  last?’  ‘  Yes, 
child,’  said  she,  4  but  I  saw  no¬ 
thing  of  it :  I  only  looked  to  see 
who  looked  at  me.’  The  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  walked  :  her  af¬ 
fectation  that  day  was  to  do  no¬ 
thing  preposterous.  The  Queen 
has  been  at  the  opera,  and  says 
she  will  go  once  a  week.  This 
is  a  fresh  disaster  to  our  box, 
where  we  have  lived  so  harmoni¬ 
ously  for  three  years.  We  can 
get  no  alternative  but  that  over 
Miss  Chudleigh’s  ;  and  Lord 

Strafford  and  Lady  M -  C - 

will  not  subscribe,  uuless  we  can. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  I 
are  negociating  with  all  our  art  to 
keep  our  party  together.  The 
crowds  at  the  opera  and  play  when 
the  King  and  Queen  go,  are  a 
little  greater  than  what  I  remem¬ 
ber.  The  late  royalties  went  to 
the  Haymarket,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  frequent  the  other  opera 
in  Lincoln’s  -inn-fields.  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield  one  night  came  into  the 
latter,  and  was  asked,  If  he  hud 
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been  at  the  other  house  ?  4  Yes/ 

said  lie,  i  but  there/  was  nobody 
but  tne  King  and  Queen  ;  and  as 
I  thought  they  might  be  talking 
business,  I  came  away.5  ” 

1  he  next  letter  and  the  extracts 
which  follow  it  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Walpole’s  correspondence, 
during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Paris  ;  the  first  of  these  extracts 
is  written  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
evinces  that  with  all  his  real  gaiety 
and  apparent  frivolity,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  “  signs  of  the 
times”  in  which  he  lived. 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  you  grow 
just,  and  that  you  do  conceive  at 
last,  that  I  could  do  better  than 
stay  in  England  for  politics. 
Tenez,  mon  enfant,  as  the  Duch- 
esse  de  la  Ferte  said  to  Madame 
Stael  *  ;  comme  il  n’y  a  que  moi 
au  monde  qui  aie  toujours  raison, 
I  will  be  very  reasonable  ;  and  as 
you  have  made  this  concession  to 
me,  who  knew  I  was  in  the  right, 
I  will  not  expect  you  to  answer 
all  my  reasonable  letters.  If  you 
send  a  bullying  letter  to  the  King 
of  Spain  t,  or  to  chose ,  my  neigh¬ 
bour  here  |,  I  will  consider  them 
as  written  to  myself,  and  subtract 
so  much  from  your  bill — Nay,  I 
will  accept  a  line  from  Lady 

A - nowT  and  then  in  part  of 

payment.  I  shall  continue  to 
write  as  the  wind  sets  in  my  pen ; 
and  do  own  my  babble  does  not 
demand  much  reply. 

“  For  so  reasonable  a  person  as 
I  am,  I  have  changed  my  mind 
very  often  about  this  country. 
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The  first  five  days  I  was  in  vio¬ 
lent  spirits — then  came  a  dismal 
cloud  of  whisk  and  literature,  and 
I  could  not  bear  it.  At  present  I 
begin,  very  Englishly  indeed,  to 
establish  a  right  to  my  own  way. 
I  laugh,  and  talk  nonsense,  and 
make  them  hear  me.  There  ai  e 
two  or  three  houses  where  I  go 
quite  at  my  ease,  am  never  asked 
to  touch  a  card,  nor  hold  disser¬ 
tations.  Nay,  I  don’t  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  their  authors.  Every 
woman  has  one  or  two  planted  in 
her  house,  and  God  knows  how 
they  water  them.  The  old  Presi¬ 
dent  Henault  is  the  pagod  at 
Madame  du  DefFand’s,  an  old 
blind  debauchee  of  wit,  where  I 
supped  last  night.  The  president 
is  very  near  deaf,  and  much  nearer 
superannuated.  He  sits  by  the 
table  :  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  formerly  was  his,  inquires 
after  every  dish  on  the  table,  is 
told  who  has  eaten  of  which,  and 
then  bawls  the  bill  of  fare  of  every 
individual  into  the  president’s  ears. 
In  short,  every  mouthful  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  so  is  every  blunder 
I  make  against  grammar.  Some 
that  I  make  on  purpose,  succeed  ; 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  Queen  to-day  by  Henault, 
who  is  her  great  favourite.  I  had 
been  at  Versailles ;  and  having 
been  much  taken  notice  of  by  her 
Majesty,  I  said,  alluding  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne,  La  reine  est  le 
plus  grand  roi  du  monde.  You 
may  judge  if  I  am  in  possession 
by  a  scene  that  passed  after  sup- 


p  See  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Stael  (the  first  authoress  of  that  name), 
published  with  the  rest  other  works  in  three  .small  volumes, 
f  Mr.  Conway  was  now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department. 

+  The  King  of  France,  Louis  XV. 
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per.  Sir  James  Macdonald*  had 
been  mimicking  Hume :  I  told 
the  women,  who,  besides  the  mis¬ 
tress,  were  the  Duchesse  de  la 
Valiere,  Madame  de  Forcalquier, 
and  a  demoiselle,  that  to  be  sure 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  manner  of 
speaking  ;  and  that  nobody  mi¬ 
micked  him  so  well  as  Elliot  f. 
They  firmly  believed  it,  teased 
him  for  an  hour,  and  at  last  said 
he  was  the  rudest  man  in  the 
world  not  to  oblige  them.  It 
appeared  the  more  strange,  be¬ 
cause  here  every  body  sings,  reads 
their  own  works  in  public,  or  at¬ 
tempts  any  one  thing  without 
hesitation  or  capacity.  Elkot 
speaks  miserable  French  ;  which 
added  to  the  diversion. 

“  I  had  had  my  share  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  morning,  by  going 
through  the  operation  of  being 
presented  to  the  whole  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  down  to  the  little  Madame’s 
pap-dinner,  and  had  behaved  as 
sillily  as  you  will  easily  believe  ; 
hiding  myself  behind  every  mor¬ 
tal.  The  Queen  called  me  up  to 
her  dressing-table,  and  seemed 
mightily  disposed  to  gossip  with 
me  ;  but  instead  of  enjoying  my 
glory  like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  I 
slunk  back  into  the  crowd  after  a 
few  questions.  She  told  Monsieur 
de  Guerchy  of  it  afterwards,  and 
that  I  had  run  away  from  her,  but 
said  she  would  have  her  revenge 
at  Fontainebleau — So  I  must  go 
thither,  which  I  did  not  intend. 
The  King,  Dauphin,  Dauphiness, 


Mesdames,  and  the  wild  beast* 
did  not  say  a  word  to  me.  \  es, 
the  wrild  beast,  he  of  the  Gevau- 
dan.  He  is  killed,  and  actually 
in  the  Queen’s  anti-chamber* 
where  he  wras  exhibited  to  us  with 
as  much  parade  as  if  it  was  Mr. 
Pitt.  It  is  an  exceedingly  large 
wolf,  and,  the  connoisseurs  say, 
has  twelve  teeth  more  than  any 
wolf  ever  had  since  the  days  of 
Romulus’s  wet-nurse.  The  critics 
deny  it  to  be  the  true  beast ;  and 
I  find  most  people  think  the  beast’s 
name  is  legion,  for  there  are  many. 
He  wras  covered  with  a  sheet, 
which  two  chasseurs  lifted  up  for 
the  foreign  ministers  and  strangers. 
I  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Praslin  s 
with  five-and-twenty  tomes  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  ;  and  after 
dinner  was  presented,  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Guerchy,  to  the  Due  de 
Choiseul.  The  Due  de  Praslin 
is  as  like  his  own  letters  in  D  Eon’s 
book  as  he  can  stare  ;  that  is,  I 
believe,  a  very  silly  fellow.  His 
wisdom  is  of  the  grave  kind.  His 
cousin,  the  first  minister,  is  a  little 
volatile  being,  whose  countenance 
and  manner  had  nothing  to  frighten 
me  for  my  country.  I  saw  him 
but  for  three  seconds,  which  is  as 
much  as  he  allows  to  any  one 
body  or  thing.  Monsieur  de 
Guerchy  J,  whose  goodness  to  me 
is  inexpressible,  took  the  trouble 
of  walking  every  where  with  me, 
and  carried  me  particularly  to  see 
the  new  office  for  state  papers — I 
wish  I  could  send  it  you.  It  is  a 
large  building,  disposed  like  an 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
leaving  behind  him  a 


*  An  elder  brother  of  Sir  A.  Macdonald,  the  present 
the  Exchequer.  He  died  at  Rome  the  year  following, 
distinguished  character  for  every  mental  accomplishment, 
f  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto. 
i  Me  had  been  embassador  in  England. 
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hospital)  with  the  most  admirable 
order  and  method.  Lodgings  for 
every  officer  ;  his  name  and  busi¬ 
ness  written  over  his  door.  In 
the  body  is  a  perspective  of  seven 
or  eight  large  chambers :  each  is 
painted  with  emblems,  and  wain¬ 
scoted  with  presses  with  wired 
doors  and  crimson  curtains.  Over 
each  press,  in  golden  letters,  the 
country  to  which  the  pieces  relate, 
as  Angleterre,  Allemagne,  &c. 
Each  room  has  a  large  funnel  of 
bronze  with  or  moulu,  like  a 
column,  to  air  the  papers  and  pre¬ 
serve  them.  In  short,  it  is  as 
magnificent  as  useful. 

“  From  thence  I  went  to  see 
the  reservoir  of  pictures  at  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Marigny’s.  They  are 
what  are  not  disposed  of  in  the 
palaces,  though  sometimes  chang¬ 
ed  with  others.  This  refuse , 
which  fills  many  rooms  from  top 
to  bottom,  is  composed  of  the 
most  glorious  works  of  Raphael, 
L.  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Guido,  Correggio,  &c.  Many 
pictures,  which  I  knew  by  their 
prints,  without  an  idea  where  they 
existed,  I  found  there. 

“  The  Due  de  Nivernois  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obliging  to  me.  I  have 
supped  at  Madame  de  Bentheim’s, 
who  has  a  very  fine  house,  and  a 
woful  husband.  She  is  much 
livelier  than  any  Frenchwoman. 
The  liveliest  man  I  have  seen  is 
the  Due  de  Duras  :  he  is  shorter 
and  plumper  than  Lord  Halifax, 
but  very  like  him  in  the  face.  I 
am  to  sup  with  the  Dussons  on 
Sunday.  In  short,  all  that  have 
been  in  England  are  exceedingly 
disposed  to  repay  any  civilities 
they  received  there.  Monsieur 


de  Caraman  wrote  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  excuse  his  not  coming  to 
see  me,  as  his  wife  is  on  the  point 
of  being  brought-to-bed,  but  beg¬ 
ged  I  would  come  to  them, — So  I 
would,  if  I  was  a  man-midwife : 
but  though  they  are  easy  on  such 
heads,  I  am  not  used  to  it,  and 
cannot  make  a  party  of  pleasure 
of  a  labour. 

“  Wilkes  arrived  here  two  days 
ago,  and  announced  that  he  was 
going  minister  to  Constantinople. 
To-day  I  hear  he  has  lowered  hi's 
credentials,  and  talks  of  going  to 
England,  if  he  can  make  his  peace  *. 
I  thought,  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  mentioned  to  me,  that 
the  person  meant  to  sound  me : 
but  I  made  no  answer  ;  for,  hav¬ 
ing  given  up  politics  in  England, 

I  certainly  did  not  come  to  trans¬ 
act  them  here.  He  has  not  been 
to  make  me  the  first  visit,  which, 
as  the  last  arrived,  depends  on 
him :  so,  never  having  spoken  to 
him  in  my  life,  I  have  no  call  to 
seek  him.  I  avoid  all  politics  so 
much,  that  I  had  not  heard  one 
word  here  about  Spain.  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  silence  passes  for  very 
artful  mystery,  and  puzzles  the 
ministers,  who  keep  spies  on  the 
most  insignificant  foreigner.  It 
would  have  been  lucky  if  I  had 
been  as  watchful.  At  Chantilli  I 
lost  my  portmanteau  with  half  my 
linen  ;  and  the  night  before  last  I 
was  robbed  of  a  new  frock,  waist¬ 
coat  and  breeches,  laced  with  gold, 
a  white  and  silver  waistcoat,  black 
velvet  breeches,  a  knife  and  a 
book.  These  are  expences  I  did 
not  expect,  and  by  no  means  en¬ 
tering  into  my  system  of  extrava¬ 
gance. 


*  After  his  outlawry. 
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“  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  death 
of  Lord  Ophaly,  and  for  his  fa¬ 
mily.  I  knew  the  poor  young 
man  himself  but  little,  but  he 
seemed  extremely  good-natured. 
What  the  Duke  of  Richmond  will 
do  for  a  hotel,  I  cannot  conceive. 
Adieu ! 

“  Yours  ever, 

“  Hon.  Walpole.” 
— ' Vol.  V.  p.  119. 

“  The  Dauphin  will  probably 
hold  out  very  few  days.  His 
death,  that  is,  the  near  prospect 
of  it,  fills  the  philosophers  with  the 
greatest  joy,  as  it  was  feared  he 
would  endeavour  the  restoration 
of  the  Jesuits.  You  will  think 
the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers 
very  odd  state  news — but  do  you 
know  who  the  j)hilosop>hers  are,  or 
what  the  term  means  here  ?  In 
the  first  place,  it  comprehends 
almost  every  body ;  and  in  the 
next,  means  men,  who  avowing 
war  against  Popery,  aim,  many  of 
them,  at  a  subversion  of  all  reli¬ 
gion,  and  still  many  more,  at  the 
destruction  of  regal  power  *. 
How  do  you  know  this  ?  you  will 
say  ;  you,  who  have  been  but  six 
weeks  in  France,  three  of  which 
you  have  been  confined  to  your 
chamber.  True  ;  but  in  the  first 
period  I  wrent  every  where,  and 
heard  nothing  else  ;  in  the  latter, 
I  have  been  extremely  visited,  and 
have  had  long  and  explicit  con¬ 
versations  with  many,  who  think 
as  I  tell  you,  and  with  a  few  of 
the  other  side,  who  are  no  less 
persuaded  that  there  are  such  in¬ 
tentions.  In  particular,  I  had 
two  officers  here  t’other  night, 


neither  of  them  young,  whom  I 
had  difficulty  to  keep  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  quarrel,  and  who,  in  the  heat 
of  the  dispute,  informed  me  of 
much  more  than  I  could  have 
learnt  with  great  pains.”  Vol.  5, 
p.  123. 

“  I  almost  repent  having  come 
hither ;  for  I  like  the  way  of  life 
and  many  of  the  people  so  well, 
that  I  doubt  I  shall  feel  more  re¬ 
gret  at  leaving  Paris  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  It  would  sound  vain  to 
tell  you  the  honours  and  distinc¬ 
tions  I  receive,  and  how  much  I 
am  in  fashion ;  yet  when  they 
come  from  the  handsomest  wromen 
in  France,  and  the  most  respect¬ 
able  in  point  of  character,  can  one 
help  being  a  little  proud?  If  I 
w7as  twTenty  years  younger,  I 
should  wish  they  w’ere  not  quite 
so  respectable.  Madame  de  Bri- 
onne,  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
and  who  was  to  have  met  me  at 
supper  last  night  at  the  charming 
Madame  D’Egmont’s,  sent  me  an 
invitation  by  the  latter  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  next.  I  w7as  engaged,  and 
hesitated.  I  wTas  told,  ‘  Comment! 
sfavez-vous  que  c’est  qu’elle  ne 
feroit  pas  pour  toute  la  France?’ 
Hcfwever,  lest  you  should  dread 
my  returning  a  perfect  old  swain, 
I  study  my  wrinkles,  compare 
myself  and  my  limbs  to  every 
plate  of  larks  I  see,  and  treat  my 
understanding  with  at  least  as 
little  mercy.  Yet,  do  you  know, 
my  present  fame  is  owing  to  a 
very  trifling  composition,  but 
which  has  made  incredible  noise. 
I  was  one  evening  at  Madame 
Geoffrin’s  joking  on  Rousseau’s 


*  The  reader,  in  the  year  1798,  will  be  struck  with  this  succinct  account  of 
les  jihilosophes  Francois ,  their  doctrines  and  their  intentions,  given  in  the 
year  1765,  which  their  subsequent  conduct  has  proved  so  accurately  true. 
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affectations  and  contradictions, 
and  said  some  things  that  divert¬ 
ed  them.  When  I  came  home  I 
put  them  into  a  letter,  and  showed 
it  next  day  to  Helvetius  and  the 
Due  de  Nivernois;  who  were  so 
pleased  with  it,  that,  after  telling 
me  some  faults  in  the  ianmume, 
which  you  may  be  sure  there  were, 
they  encouraged  me  to  let  it  be 
seen.  As  you  know  I  willingly 
laugh  at  mountebanks  political  or 
literary,  let  their  talents  be  ever 
so  great,  I  was  not  averse.  The 
copies  have  spread  like  wildfire  ; 
et  me  void  a  la  mode  !  I  expect 
the  end  of  my  reign  at  the  end  of 
the  week  with  great  composure. 
Here  is  the  letter  : 

**  Le  Roi  de  Prusse  a  Monsieur 
Rousseau. 

“  Mon  cher  Jean  Jacques, 

“  Vous  avez  renonce  a  Geneve 
votre  patrie  ;  vous  vous  etes  fait 
chasser  de  la  Suisse,  pays  tant 
vante  dans  vos,  ecrits ;  la  France 
vous  a  decrete.  Venez  done  chez 
moi :  j’admire  vos  talents;  je 
m’amuse  de  vos  reveries,  qui  (soit 
dit  en  passant)  vous  occupent 
trop,  et  trop  long  terns.  II  faut 
a  la  sin  etre  sage  et  heureux. 
Vous  avez  fait  assez  narler  de 

i 

vous  par  ties  singularites  peu 
convenables  a  un  veritable  grand 
homme.  Demontrez  a  vos  enne- 
mis,  que  vous  pouvez  avoir  quel- 
quefois  le  sens  commun  ;  cela  les 
fachera,  sans  vous  faire  tort. 
Mes  etats  vous  ofirent  une  retraite 
paisible  ;  je  vous  veux  du  bien, 
et  je  vous  en  ferai,  si  vous  le 
trouvez  bon.  Mais  si  vous  vous 
obstiniez  a  rejetter  mon  secours, 
attendez-vous  que  je  ne  le  dirai  a 
personne.  Si  vous  persistez  a 
vous  creuser  i’esprit  pour  trouver 


de  nouveaux  malheurs,  choisissez 
les  tels  que  vous  voudrez.  Je 
suis  roi,  je  puis  vous  en  procurer 
au  gre  de  vos  souhaits  :  et  ce  qui 
surement  ne  vous  arrivera  pas  vis 
a  vis  de  vos  ennemis,  je  cesserai 
de  vous  persecute!’  quand  vous 
cesserez  de  mettre  votre  gloire  a 
l’etre. 

“  Votre  bon  ami, 

“  Frederic. 

<s  The  Princesse  de  Ligne, 
whose  mother  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  made  a  good  observation 
to  me  last  night.  She  said,  Je 
suis  roi ,  je  puis  vous  procurer  de 
malheurs ,  was  plainly  the  stroke 
of  an  English  pen.  I  said,  then 
I  had  certainly  not  well  imitated 
the  character  in  which  I  wrote. 
You  will  say,  I  am  a  bold  man  to 
attack  both  Voltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau.  It  is  true  ;  but  I  shoot  at 
their  heel,  at  their  vulnerable 
part.”  Vol.  V.  p.  129. 

The  above  letters  and  extracts 
are  all  from  Mr.  Walpole’s  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  Conway. 
The  following  curious  character 
and  anecdotes  of  Madame  Du 
DefFand,  are  taken  from  various 
letters  addressed  to  that  gentle¬ 
man  and  other  correspondents  of 
Mr.  Walpole. 

“  Madame  GeofTrin,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  much,  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  woman,  with  more 
common  sense  than  I  almost  ever 
met  with.  Great  quickness  in 
discovering  characters,  penetra¬ 
tion  in  going  to  the  bottom  of 
them,  and  a  pencil  that  never  fails 
in  a  likeness — seldom  a  favour¬ 
able  one.  She  exacts  and  pre¬ 
serves,  spite  of  her  birth  and  their 
nonsensical  prejudices  about  no¬ 
bility,  great  court  and  attention. 
This  she  acquires  by  a  thousand 
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little  arts  and  offices  of  friendship ; 
and  by  a  freedom  and  severity, 
which  seems  to  be  her  sole  end  of 
drawing  a  concourse  to  her  ;  for 
she  insists  on  scolding  those  she 
inveigles  to  her.  She  has  little 
taste  and  less  knowledge,  but  pro¬ 
tects  artisans  and  authors,  and 
courts  a  few  people  to  have  the 
credit  of  serving  her  dependents. 
She  was  bred  under  the  famous 
Madame  Tencin,  who  advised  her 
never  to  refuse  any  man ;  for, 
said  her  mistress,  though  nine  in 
ten  should  not  care  a  farthing  for 
you,  the  tenth  may  live  to  be  an 
useful  friend.  She  did  not  adopt 
or  reject  the  whole  plan,  but  fully 
retained  the  purport  of  the  maxim. 
In  short,  she  is  an  epitome  of  em¬ 
pire,  subsisting  by  rewards  and 
punishments.  Her  great  enemy, 
Madame  du  Deffand,  was  for  a 
short  time  mistress  of  the  Regent, 
is  now  very  old  and  stone  blind, 
but  retains  all  her  vivacity,  wit, 
memory,  judgment,  passions,  and 
agreeableness.  She  goes  to  operas, 
plays,  suppers,  and  Versailles  ; 
gives  suppers  twice  a  week  ;  has 
every  thing  new  read  to  her  ; 
makes  new  songs  and  epigrams, 
aye,  admirably,  and  remembers 
every  one  that  has  been  made 
these  fourscore  years.  She  cor¬ 
responds  with  Voltaire,  dictates 
charming  letters  to  him,  contra¬ 
dicts  him,  is  no  bigot  to  him  or 
any  body,  and  laughs  both  at  the 
clergy  and  the  philosophers.  In 
a  dispute,  into  which  she  easily 
falls,  she  is  very  warm,  and  yet 
scarce  ever  in  the  wrong :  her 
judgment  on  every  subject  is  as 
just  as  possible  ;  on  every  point 


of  conduct  as  wrong  as  possible  : 
for  she  is  all  love  and  hatred,  pas¬ 
sionate  for  her  friends  to  enthu¬ 
siasm,  still  anxious  to  be  loved,  I 
don’t  mean  by  lovers,  and  a  vehe¬ 
ment  enemy,  but  openly.  As  she 
can  have  no  amusement  but  con¬ 
versation,  the  least  solitude  and 
ennui  are  insupportable  to  her, 
and  put  her  into  the  power  of  se¬ 
veral  worthless  people,  who  eat 
her  suppers  when  they  can  eat 
nobody’s  of  higher  rank  ;  wink  to 
one  another  and  laugh  at  her ; 
hate  her  because  she  has  forty 
times  more  parts — and  venture  to 
hate  her  because  she  is  not  rich.” 
Vol.  V.  p.  362 . 

“  Lady  Ailesbury  brings  you 
this  *,  which  is  not  a  letter,  but  a 
paper  of  directions,  and  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  what  I  have  written  to 
Madame  du  Deffand.  I  beg  of 
you  seriously  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  notice  of  this  dear  old  friend  of 
mine.  She  will  perhaps  expect 
more  attention  from  you ,  as  my 
friend,  and  as  it  is  her  own  nature 
a  little,  than  will  be  quite  conve¬ 
nient  to  you :  but  you  have  an 
infinite  deal  of  patience  and  good 
nature,  and  will  excuse  it.  I  was 
afraid  of  her  importuning  Lady 

A - ,  who  has  a  vast  deal  to  see 

and  do,  and  therefore  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  Madame  du  Deffand,  and 
told  her  Lady  A - loves  amuse¬ 

ments,  and  that,  having  never 
been  at  Paris  before,  she  must  not 
confine  her  :  so  you  must  pay  for 
both — and  it  will  answer  :  and  J 
do  not,  I  own,  ask  this  only  for 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  sake,  but 
for  my  own,  and  a  little  for  yours. 
Since  the  late  King’s  death  she 


*  Mr.  Conway  ended  his  military  tour  at  Paris,  whither  Lady  Ailesbury 
and  Mrs.  Darner  went  to  meet  him,  and  where  they  spent  the  winter  together. 
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lias  not  dared  to  write  to  me  freely, 
and  I  want  to  know  the  present 
state  of  France  exactly,  both  to 
satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  and  for 
her  sake,  as  I  wish  to  learn  whe¬ 
ther  her  pension,  &c.  is  in  any 
danger  from  the  present  ministry, 
some  of  whom  are  not  her  friends. 
She  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  if 
she  will — -by  that  I  don’t  mean 
that  she  is  reserved,  or  partial  to 
her  own  country  against  ours — 
quite  the  contrary  ;  she  loves  me 
better  than  all  France  together — • 
but  she  hates  politics  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  her  talk  on  it,  you 
must  tell  her  it  is  to  satisfy  me, 
and  that  I  want  to  know  whether 
she  is  well  at  court,  whether  she 
has  any  fears  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  from  Maurepas 
and  Nivernois  ;  and  that  I  am 
eager  to  have  Monsieur  de  Choi- 
seul  and  rna  grandmaman  the 
Duchess  restored  to  power.  If 
you  take  it  on  this  foot  easily,  she 
will  talk  to  you  with  the  utmost 
frankness  and  with  amazing  cle¬ 
verness.  I  have  told  her  you  are 
strangely  absent,  and  that,  if  she 
does  not  repeat  it  over  and  over, 
you  will  forget  every  syllable :  so 
I  have  prepared  her  to  joke  and 
be  quite  familiar  with  you  at  once. 
She  knows  more  of  personal  cha¬ 
racters,  and  paints  them  better 
than  any  body :  but  let  this  be 
between  yourselves,  for  I  wmdd 
not  have  a  living  soul  suspect  that 
I  get  any  intelligence  from  her, 
which  would  hurt  her  :  and  there¬ 
fore  I  beg  you  not  to  let  any  hu¬ 
man  being  know  of  this  letter,  nor 
of  your  conversations  with  her, 
neither  English  nor  French. 

“  Madame  du  Defifand  hates 
les  philosophes,  so  you  must  give 
them  up  to  her.  She  and  Ma¬ 
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dame  Geoffrin  are  no  friends  :  so, 
if  you  go  thither,  don’t  tell  her  of 
it.  Indeed  you  would  be  sick  of 
that  house,  whither  all  the  pre¬ 
tended  beaux  esprits  and  faux 
sfavants  go,  and  where  they  are 
very  impertinent  and  dogmatic. 

“  Let  me  give  you  one  other 
caution,  which  I  shall  give  Lady 

A -  too.  Take  care  of  your 

papers  at  Paris,  and  have  a  very 
strong  lock  to  your  porte-feuille. 
In  the  hotels  garnis  they  have 
double  keys  to  every  lock,  and 
examine  every  drawer  and  paper 
of  the  English  that  they  can  get 
at.  They  will  pilfer  too  whatever 
they  can. — I  was  robbed  of  half 
my  clothes  there  the  first  time, 
and  they  wanted  to  hang  poor 
Louis  to  save  the  people  of  the 
house  who  had  stolen  the  things. 

“  Here  is  another  thing  I  must 
say.  Madame  du  Defifand  has 
kept  a  great  many  of  my  letters, 
and,  as  she  is  very  old,  I  am  in 
pain  about  them.  I  have  written 
to  her  to  beg  she  will  deliver 
them  up  to  you  to  bring  back  to 
me,  and  I  trust  she  will.  If  she 
does,  be  so  good  to  take  great 
care  of  them.  If  she  does  not 
mention  them,  tell  her  just  before 
you  come  away,  that  I  begged 
you  to  bring  them  ;  and  if  she 
hesitates,  convince  her  how  it 
would  hurt  me  to  have  letters 
written  in  very  bad  French,  and 
mentioning  several  people,  both 
French  and  English,  fall  into  bad 
hands,  and,  perhaps,  be  printed. 

“  Let  me  desire  you  to  read  this 
letter  more  than  once,  that  you 
may  not  forget  my  requests,  which 
are  very  important  to  me  ;  and  I 
must  give  you  one  other  caution, 
without  which  all  would  be  use¬ 
less.  There  is  at  Paris  a  M"c  de 
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l’Espinasse,  a  pretended  bel  esprit, 
who  was  formerly  an  humble  com¬ 
panion  of  Madame  du  Deffand ; 
and  betrayed  her  and  used  her 
very  ill.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  let 
any  body  carry  you  thither.  It 
would  disoblige  my  friend  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  and  she  would 
never  tell  you  a  syllable ;  and  I 
own  it  would  hurt  me,  who  have 
such  infinite  obligations  to  her, 
that  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if 
a  particular  friend  of  mine  showed 
her  this  disregard.  She  has  done 
every  thing  upon  earth  to  please 
and  serve  me,  and  I  owe  it  to  her 
to  be  earnest  about  this  attention. 
Pray  do  not  mention  it :  it  might 
look  simple  in  me,  and  yet  I  owe 
it  to  her,  as  I  know  it  would  hurt 
her :  and  at  her  age,  with  her 
misfortunes,  and  with  infinite  ob¬ 
ligations  on  my  side,  can  I  do  too 
much  to  show  my  gratitude,  or 
prevent  her  any  new  mortification? 
I  dwell  upon  it,  because  she  has 
some  enemies  so  spiteful  that  they 
try  to  carry  all  English  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  l’Espinasse. 

“  I  wish  the  Duchess  of  Choi- 
seul  may  come  to  Paris  while  you 
are  there  ;  but  I  fear  she  will  not : 
you  would  like  her  of  all  things. 
She  has  more  sense  and  more  vir¬ 
tues  than  almost  any  human  being. 
If  you  choose  to  see  any  of  the 
s^avans,  let  me  recommend  Mon¬ 
sieur  BufFon.  He  has  not  only 
much  more  sense  than  any  of  them, 
but  is  an  excellent  old  man,  hu¬ 
mane,  gentle,  well-bred,  and  with 
none  of  the  arrogant  pertness  of 
all  the  rest.  If  he  is  at  Paris, 
you  will  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  at  Madame  du 
DefFand’s.  He  is  not  a  genius  of 
the  first  water,  but  lively  and 
sometimes  agreeable.  The  court, 


I  fear,  will  be  at  Fontainebleau, 
which  will  prevent  your  seeing 
many,  unless  you  go  thither. 
Adieu  !  at  Paris  !  I  leave  the  rest 
of  my  paper  for  England,  if  I 
happen  to  have  any  thing  particu¬ 
lar  to  tell  you.”  Yol.  V.  p.  160. 

u  Madame  du  BefFand  has  been 
so  ill,  that  the  day  she  was  seized 
I  thought  she  would  not  live  till 
night.  Her  Herculean  weakness, 
which  could  not  resist  strawberries 
and  cream  after  supper,  has  sur¬ 
mounted  all  the  ups  and  downs 
which  followed  her  excess  ;  but 
her  impatience  to  go  every  where 
and  do  every  thing  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  a  kind  of  relapse,  and 
another  kind  of  giddiness  :  so 
that  I  am  not  quite  easy  about 
her,  as  they  allow  her  to  take  no 
nourishment  to  recruit,  and  she 
will  die  of  inanition,  if  she  does 
not  live  upon  it.  She  cannot  lift 
her  head  from  the  pillow  without 
etourdissemens  ;  and  yet  her  spi¬ 
rits  gallop  faster  than  any  body’s, 
and  so  do  her  repartees.  She  has 
a  great  supper  to-night  for  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  and  was  in  such 
a  passion  yesterday  with  her  cook 
about  it,  and  that  put  Tonton  into 
such  a  rage,  that  nos  dames  de 
Saint  Joseph  thought  the  devil  or 
the  philosophers  were  flying  away 
with  their  convent !  As  I  have 
scarce  quitted  her,  I  can  have  had 
nothing  to  tell  you.  If  she  gets 
well,  as  I  trust,  I  shall  set  out  on 
the  12th  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  her 
in  any  danger — though  I  shall 
run  many  myself,  if  I  stay  longer. 
I  have  kept  such  bad  hours  with 
this  malade ,  that  I  have  had  alarms 
of  gout ;  and  bad  weather,  worse 
inns,  and  a  voyage  in  winter,  will 
ill  suit  me.  The  fans  arrived  at 
a  propitious  moment,  and  she  im- 
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mediately  had  them  opened  on 
her  bed,  and  felt  all  the  patterns, 
and  had  all  the  papers  described.” 
Vol.  V.p.  189. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  melan¬ 
choly  than  such  a  description  of 
the  sick  bed  of  an  old  blind  wo¬ 
man  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of 
frivolity  and  intrigue ! 

The  following  anecdotes  of  two 
great  political  characters,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  at  the  present 
day :  the  dates  of  them  are  from 
17S1  to  1784.  We  subjoin  Mr. 
Walpole’s  dismal  prophecy  in  the 
latter  year,  as  a  consolation  to 
the  politicians  of  our  own  times, 
who  are  always  predicting  the  in¬ 
evitable  ruin  of  their  country  in 
language  nearly  resembling  his 
own. 

“  If  you  see  the  papers,  you 
will  find  that  there  was  a  warm 
debate  yesterday  on  a  fresh  pro¬ 
posal  from  Harley  for  pacification 
with  America ;  in  which  the  mi¬ 
nisters  wrere  roundly  reproached 
with  their  boasts  of  the  returning 
zeal  of  the  colonies ;  and  which, 
though  it  ought  by  their  own  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  so  much  nearer  com¬ 
plete,  they  could  not  maintain  to 
be  at  all  effectual ;  though  even 
yesterday  a  report  was  revived  of 
a  second  victory  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis.  This  debate  prevented 
another  on  the  marriage  bill, 
which  C.  F.  wants  to  get  repealed, 
and  which  he  told  me  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  labour.  I  mention  this 
from  the  circumstance  of  the 
moment  when  he  told  me  so.  I 
had  been  to  see  if  Lady  A- — - — • 
was  come  to  town :  as  I  came  up 
St.  James’s-street,  I  saw  a  cart 
and  porters  at  C — - — ’s  door ;  cop¬ 
pers  and  old  chests  of  drawers 
loading. — In  short,  his  success  at 
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Faro  has  awakened  his  host  of 
creditors — but  unless  his  bank, 
had  swelled  to  the  size  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  could  not 
have  yielded  a  sop  a-piece  for 
each.  Epsom  too  had  been  un- 
propitious — and  one  creditor  has 
actually  seized  and  carried  off  his 
goods,  which  did  not  seem  worth 
removing.  As  I  returned  full  of 
this  scene,  whom  should  I  find 
sauntering  by  my  own  door  but 
C.  !  He  came  up  and  talked  to 
me  at  the  coach-window,  on  the 
marriage  bill,  with  as  much  sang¬ 
froid  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened. — I  have  no 
admiration  for  insensibility  to 
one’s  own  faults,  especially  when 
committed  out  of  vanity.  Per¬ 
haps  the  whole  philosophy  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  commission.  If  you 
could  have  been  as  much  to  blame, 
the  last  thing  you  would  bear  well 
would  be  your  own  reflections. 

The  more  marvellous  F - ’s 

parts  are,  the  more  one  is  pro¬ 
voked  at  his  follies,  which  com¬ 
fort  so  many  rascals  and  block¬ 
heads  ;  and  make  all  that  is  ad¬ 
mirable  and  amiable  in  him,  only 
matter  of  regret  to  those  who  like 
him  as  I  do.”  Vol.  V.  p.  218. 

“  The  rising  generation  docs 
give  one  some  hopes.- — I  confine 
myself  to  some  of  this  year’s  birds. 
The  young  William  Pitt  has  again 
displayed  paternal  oratory.  The 
other  day,  on  the  commission  of 
accounts,  he  answered  Lord  North, 
and  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  If 
C.  F.  could  feel,  one  should  think 
such  a  rival,  with  an  unspotted 

character,  would  rouse  him. - 

What,  if  a  Pitt  and  Fox  should 
again  be  rivals  ! — - — A  still  newer 
orator  has  appeared  in  the  India 
business,  a  Mr.  Banks,  and  against 
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Lord  North  too — and  with  a 
merit,  that  the  very  last  crop  of 
orators  left  out  of  their  rubric — 
modesty.  As  young  Pitt  is  mo¬ 
dest  too,  one  would  hope  some 
genuine  English  may  revive !” 
Vol.  V.  p.  219. 

“  The  address  from  the  volun¬ 
teers  is  curious  indeed,  and  upon 
the  first  face  a  little  Irish.  What ! 
would  they  throw  off  our  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  yet  itmend  it  ?  It  is 
like  correcting  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  then  vot¬ 
ing  against  it.  But  I  suppose 
they  rather  mean  to  increase  con¬ 
fusion  here,  that  we  may  not  be 
at  leisure  to  impede  their  pro¬ 
gress — at  least  this  may  be  the 
intention  of  the  leaders.  Large 
bodies  are  only  led  by  being  in 
earnest  themselves,  when  their 
leaders  are  not  so  : — but  my  head 
is  not  clear  enough  to  apply  it  to 
different  matters — nor  could  I  do 
any  good  if  it  were.  Our  whole 
system  is  become  a  disjointed 
chaos — and  time  must  digest  it — 
or  blow  it  up  shortly. — I  see  no 
way  into  it — nor  expect  any  thing 
favourable  but  from  chance,  that 
often  stops  confusion  on  a  sudden. 
To  restore  us  by  any  system,  it 
would  require  a  single  head  fur¬ 
nished  with  wisdom,  temper,  ad¬ 
dress,  fortitude,  full  and  undivid¬ 
ed  power,  and  sincere  patriotism 
divested  of  all  personal  views. 
Where  is  that  prodigy  to  be  found? 
— and  how  should  it  have  the 
power,  if  it  had  all  the  rest  ? 
And  if  it  had  the  power,  how 
could  it  be  divested  of  that  power 
again  ?  And  if  it  were  not,  how 
long  would  it  retain  its  virtues  ? 
Power  and  wisdom  would  soon 
unite,  like  Antony  and  Augustus, 
to  annihilate  their  colleague  vir¬ 


tue,  for  being  a  poor  creature  like 
Lepidus.  In  short,  the  mass  of 
matter  is  too  big  for  me :  I  am 
going  out  of  the  world,  and  can¬ 
not  trouble  myself  about  it.  I  do 
think  of  your  part  in  it,  and  wish 
to  preserve  you  where  you  are, 
for  the  benefits  that  you  may  con¬ 
tribute.  I  have  a  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  F.  and  believe  that  by 
frankness  you  may  become  real 
friends  ;  which  wrould  be  greatly 
advantageous  to  the  country. 
There  is  no  competition  in  my 
mind  where  you  are  concerned  : 
but  F.  is  the  minister  with  whom 
I  most  wish  you  united — indeed, 
to  all  the  rest  I  am  indifferent  or 
adverse — but,  besides  his  superior 
abilities,  he  has  a  liberality  of 
acting  that  is  to  my  taste.  It  is 
like  my  father’s  plainness,  and  has 
none  of  the  paltry  little  finesses  of 
a  statesman.”  Vol.  V.  p.  224. 

“  Moderate  wishes  may  be  sa¬ 
tisfied — and,  which  is  still  better, 
are  less  liable  to  disappointment. 

I  am  not  preaching,  nor  giving 
advice — but  congratulating  you  : 
— and  it  is  certainly  not  being 
selfish,  when  I  rejoice  at  your 
being  thrown  by  circumstances 
into  a  retired  life,  though  it  will 
occasion  my  seeing  less  of  you. 
But  I  have  always  preferred  what 
was  most  for  your  own  honour 
and  happiness  ;  and  as  you  taste 
satisfaction  already,  it  will  not 
diminish,  for  they  are  the  first 
moments  of  passing  from  a  busy 
life  to  a  quiet  one  that  are  the 
most  irksome.  You  have  the 
felicity  of  being  able  to  amuse 
yourself  with  what  the  grave 
world  calls  trifles — but  as  gravity 
does  not  happen  to  be  wisdom, 
trifles  are  full  as  important  as 
what  is  respected  as  serious  ;  and 
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more  amiable,  as  generally  more 
innocent.  Most  men  are  bad  or 
ridiculous,  sometimes  both  : — at 
least  my  experience  tells  me,  what 
my  reading  had  told  me  before, 
tnat  they  are  so  in  a  great  capital 
ot  a  sinking  country.  If  immor¬ 
tal  fame  is  his  object,  a  Cato  may 
die — but  he  will  do  no  good.  If 
only  the  preservation  of  his  virtue 
had  been  his  point,  he  might  have 
lived  comfortably  at  Athens,  like 
Atticus — who,  by  the  way,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  as  immortal ;  though  I 
will  give  him  credit  for  having 
had  no  such  view.  Indeed,  I 
look  on  this  country  as  so  irreco¬ 
verably  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  from 
its  enormous  debt,  from  the  loss 
of  America,  from  the  almost  as 
certain  prospect  of  losing  India, 
that  my  pride  would  dislike  to  be 
an  actor  when  the  crash  may  hap¬ 
pen.”  Vol.  V.  p.  227. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of 
the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which 
Mr.  Walpole  has  employed  his 
pen  :  it  appears  that  the  same  ver¬ 
satility  of  taste  influenced  him  in 
his  code  of  morals  and  in  his  choice 
of  friends.  After  giving  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  “  dear  old  friend ,” 
Madame  Du  Deffand,  drawn  by 
his  own  hand,  our  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  find  the  honoured 
name  of  Hannah  More  in  the 
list  of  his  correspondents.  His 
letters  to  this  justly  celebrated 
lady  indicate  that  considerable 
intimacy  and  confidence  existed 
between  them,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  speaks  more  in  favor  of  the 
real  worth  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  cha¬ 
racter,  than  all  the  flattery  and 
admiration  which  he  experienced 
from  the  grand  and  the  gay  of  the 
two  first  Courts  in  Europe.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  letters  are 
VOL.  XL. 


almost  wholly  free  from  the  light 
and  irreverent  allusions  to  Holy 
Writ  and  Sacred  subjects,  which 
disfigure  every  other  page  in  the 
collection :  a  vulgar  and  easy 
species  of  wit,  within  the  reach 
of  every  ordinary  understanding, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Walpole  ought 
to  have  felt  himself  superior.  This 
abstinence,  from  a  favourite  strain 
of  jesting,  in  his  correspondence 
■with  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  is  a 
silent  and  forcible  tribute  to  her 
genuine  piety,  and  as  a  mark  of 
gentlemanly  and  delicate  forbear¬ 
ance  is  highly  honourable  to  his 
own  feelings.  We  will  conclude 
this  article  with  two  of  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  letters  to  this  lady. 

“  My  much  esteemed  friend, — 
I  have  not  so  long  delayed  an¬ 
swering  your  letter  from  the  pitiful 
revenge  of  recollecting  how  long 
your  pen  is  fetching  breath  before 
it  replies  to  mine — Oh  !  no — You 
know  I  love  to  heap  coals  of  kind¬ 
ness  on  your  head,  and  to  draw 
you  into  little  sins,  that  you  may 
forgive  yourself,  by  knowing  your 
time  was  employed  on  big  virtues. 
On  the  contrary,  you  would  be 
revenged  ;  for  here  have  you,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  notions,  inveigled 
me  into  the  fracture  of  a  com¬ 
mandment  ;  for  I  am  writing  to 
you  on  a  Sunday,  being  the  first 
moment  of  leisure  that  I  have  had 
since  I  received  your  letter.  It 
does  not  indeed  clash  with  my 
religious  ideas,  as  I  hold  paying 
one’s  debts  as  good  a  deed,  as 
praying  and  reading  sermons  for 
a  whole  day  in  every  week,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  attention 
to  one  course  of  thinking  for  so 
many  hours  for  fifty- two  days  in 
every  year. — Thus  you  see  I  can 
preach  too — . — But  seriously — and 
*11  h 
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indeed  I  am  little  disposed  to 
cheerfulness  now' — I  am  over¬ 
whelmed  with  troubles,  and  with 
business — and  business  that  I  do 
not  understand — Law,  and  the 
management  of  a  ruined  estate, 
are  subjects  ill-suited  to  a  head 
that  never  studied  any  thing  that 
in  worldly  language  is  called  use¬ 
ful.  The  tranquillity  of  my  rem¬ 
nant  of  life  will  be  lost,  or  so  per¬ 
petually  interrupted,  that  I  expect 
little  comfort — not  that  I  am  al¬ 
ready  intending  to  grow  rich,  but 
the  moment  one  is  supposed  so, 
there  are  so  many  alert  to  turn 
one  to  their  own  account,  that  I 
have  more  letters  to  write  to  satis¬ 
fy — or  rather  to  dissatisfy  them, 
than  about  my  own  affairs,  though 
the  latter  are  all  confusion.  I 
have  such  missives,  on  agriculture, 
pretensions  to  livings,  offers  of 
taking  care  of  my  game  as  I  am 
incapable  of  it,  self-recommenda¬ 
tions  of  making  my  robes,  and 
round  hints  of  taking  out  my 
writ,  that  at  least  I  may  name  a 
proxy,  and  give  my  dormant  con¬ 
science  to  somebody  or  other  !  I 
trust  you  think  better  of  my  heart 
and  understanding  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  have  listened  to  any 
one  of  these  new  friends .  Yet 
though  I  have  negatived  all,  I 
have  been  forced  to  answrer  some 
of  them  before  you  ;  and  that  will 
convince  you  how  cruelly  ill  I  have 
passed  my  time  lately,  besides 
having  been  made  ill  with  vexation 
and  fatigue - But  I  am  toler¬ 

ably  well  again. 

“  For  the  other  empty  meta¬ 
morphosis  that  has  happened  to 
the  outward  man  *,  you  do  me 
justice  in  concluding  that  it  can 


do  nothing  but  tease  me — it  is 
being  called  names  in  one’s  old 
age.  I  had  rather  be  my  lord 
mayor,  for  then  I  should  keep  the 
nickname  but  a  year,  and  mine  I 
may  retain  a  little  longer — not 
that  at  seventy-five  I  reckon  on 
becoming  my  lord  Methusalem. 

“  Vainer  however  I  believe  I 
am  already  become ;  for  I  have 
wasted  almost  two  pages  about 
myself,  and  said  not  a  tittle  about 
your  health,  w  hich  I  most  cordial¬ 
ly  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  recover¬ 
ing,  and  as  fervently  hope  you 
will  entirely  recover.  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  element  of 
water  as  a  constant  beverage,  hav¬ 
ing  so  deep  a  conviction  of  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  I  am  persuaded  that 
wdi en  it  indulged  us  in  such  a  lux¬ 
urious  variety  of  eatables,  and 
gave  us  but  one  drinkable,  it  in¬ 
tended  that  our  sole  liquid  should 
be  both  wholesome  and  corrective. 
— Your  system  I  know  is  differ¬ 
ent — You  hold  that  mutton  and 
water  wrere  the  only  cock  and  hen 
that  were  designed  for  our  nou¬ 
rishment — but  I  am  apt  to  doubt 
whether  draughts  of  wrater  for  six 
w-eeks  are  capable  of  restoring 
health,  though  some  are  strongly 
impregnated  wTith  mineral  and 

other  particles - Yet  you  have 

staggered  me :  the  Bath  w^ater  by 
your  account,  is  like  electricity 
compounded  of  contradictory  qua¬ 
lities  ;  the  one  attracts  and  re¬ 
pels  ;  the  other  turns  a  shilling 
yellow,  and  wintens  your  jaundice. 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  (wdien  is 
that  to  be  ?)  without  alloy. 

“  I  must  finish,  washing  you 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  days 


*  Ilis  accession  to  his  title. 
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of  happiness  for  the  new  year  that 
is  arrived  this  morning  :  the  llfty- 
two  that  you  hold  in  commendam, 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  rewarded 
as  such  good  intentions  deserve. 

“  Adieu,  my  too  good  friend! 
My  direction  shall  talk  superci¬ 
liously  to  the  postman  *  ;  but  do 
let  me  continue  unchangeably 
Your  faithful  and  sincere 

Hon.  Walfole. 

Vol.  V.  p.  613. 

“  My  HOLY  HANNAH, - With 

your  innate  and  usual  goodness 
and  sense,  you  have  done  me  jus¬ 
tice  by  guessing  exactly  at  the 
cause  of  my  long  silence.  You 
have  been  apt  to  tell  me  that  my 
letters  diverted  you — How  then 
could  I  write,  when  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  but  to  attrist  you !  when  I 
could  speak  of  nothing  but  unpa¬ 
ralleled  horrors  !  and  but  awaken 
your  sensibility,  if  it  slumbered 
for  a  moment !  What  mind  could 
forget  the  tenth  of  August  and 
the  second  of  September — and 
that  the  black  and  bloody  year 
1 792  has  plunged  its  murderous 
dagger  still  deeper,  and  already 
made  1793  still  more  detestably 
memorable  !  though  its  victim  has 
at  last  been  rewarded  for  four 
years  of  torture  by  forcing  from 
him  every  kind  of  proof  of  the 
most  perfect  character  that  ever 
sat  on  a  throne.  Were  these, 
alas  !  themes  for  letters  ?  Nay, 
am  I  not  sure  that  you  have 
been  still  more  shocked  by 
a  crime  that  passes  even  the 
guilt  of  shedding  the  blood  of 
poor  Louis — to  hear  of  atheism 
avowed,  and  the  avowal  tolerated 
by  monsters  calling  themselves  a 
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National  Assembly ! — But  I  have 
no  words  that  can  reach  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  such  inferno-human 
beings — but  must  compose  a  term 
that  aims  at  conveying  my  idea  of 
them — for  the  future  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  call  them  the  French 
— I  hope  no  other  nation  will  ever 
deserve  to  be  confounded  with 
them  ! 

Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
another  reason  for  wishing  to  burn 
my  pen  entirely  :  all  my  ideas  are 
confounded  and  overturned — I  do 
not  know  whether  all  I  ever  learnt 
in  the  seventy  first  years  of  my 
seventy-five  was  not  wrong  and 
false:  common  sense,  reasoning, 
calculation,  conjecture  from  ana¬ 
logy  and  from  history  of  past 
events,  all,  all  have  been  baffled ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  what  used  to 
be  thought  the  result  of  expe* 
rience  and  wisdom,  was  not  a  mass 

ot  mistakes - —Have  I  not  found, 

do  I  not  find,  that  the  invention  of 
establishing  metals  as  the  signs  of 
property  was  an  useless  discovery, 
or  at  least  only  useful  till  the  art 
of  making  paper  was  found  out  ? 
Nay,  the  latter  is  preferable  to 
gold  and  silver.  If  the  ores  were 
adulterated  and  cried  clown,  no¬ 
body  would  take  them  in  ex¬ 
change.  Depreciate  paper  as 
much  as  you  will,  and  it  will  still 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  barter. 
Tradesmen  still  keep  shops,  stock 
them  with  goods,  and  deliver  their 
commodities  for  those  coined  rags 
- Poor  Reason,  where  art  thou? 

To  show  you  that  memory  and 
argument  are  of  no  value,  at  least 
with  me,  1  thought  a  year  or  two 
that  this  paper-mint  would  soon 
blow  up,  because  I  remembered 


*  He  means  franking- his  letter  by  his  newly  acquired  Lille  of  earl  of  Orford 
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that  when  Mr.  C— — - F - 

and  one  or  two  more  youths  of 
brilliant  genius  first  came  to  light, 
and  into  vast  debts  at  play,  they 
imparted  to  the  world  an  import¬ 
ant  secret  which  they  had  dis¬ 
covered — It  was,  that  nobody 
needed  to  want  money,  if  they 
would  pay  enough  for  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  borrowed  of  Jews 
at  vast  usury  :  but  as  they  had 
made  but  an  incomplete  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  interest  so  soon  exceed¬ 
ed  the  principal,  that  the  system 
did  not  maintain  its  ground  for 
above  two  or  three  years.  Faro 
has  proved  a  more  substantial 
speculation. — But  I  miscarried  in 
applying  my  remembrance  to  the 
assignats,  which  still  maintain 
their  ground  against  that  long- 
decried  but  as  long- adored  corrup¬ 
ter  of  virtue,  gold — Alack !  I  do  not 
hear  that  virtue  has  flourished  more 
for  the  destruction  of  its  old  enemy! 

“  Shall  I  add  another  truth  ?  I 
have  been  so  disgusted  and  fati¬ 
gued  by  hearing  of  nothing  but 
French  massacres,  &c.  and  found 
it  so  impossible  to  shift  conversa¬ 
tion  to  any  other  topic,  that  be¬ 
fore  I  had  been  a  month  in  towm  I 
wished  miss  G- - would  re¬ 

vive,  that  people  might  have  at 
least  one  other  subject  to  interest 
the  ears  and  tongues  of  the  public. 
- - But  no  wmnder  universal  at¬ 
tention  is  engrossed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  portentous  scene !  It  seems 
to  draw  to  a  question,  whether 
Europe  or  France  is  to  be  depo¬ 
pulated  ;  whether  civilization  can 
be  recovered,  or  the  republic  of 
Chaos  can  be  supported  by  assas¬ 
sination.  We  have  heard  of  the 
golden,  silver,  and  iron  ages — the 
brazen  one  existed,  while  the 
French  were  only  predominantly 


insolent. — What  the  present  age 
will  be  denominated,  I  cannot 
guess.  Though  the  paper  age 
would  be  characteristic,  it  is  not 
emphatic  enough,  nor  specifies  the 
enormous  sins  of  the  fiends  that 
are  the  agents.  I  think  it  may  be 
styled  the  diabolic  age — The  duke 
of  Orleans  has  dethroned  Sa*tan, 
w'ho  since  his  fall  has  never  insti¬ 
gated  such  crimes  as  Orleans  has 
perpetrated. 

Let  me  soften  my  tone  a  little, 
and  harmonise  your  poor  mind  by 
sweeter  accents.  In  this  deluge 
of  triumphant  enormities,  what 
traits  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
may  be  gleaned  !  Did  you  hear 
of  madame  Elizabeth,  the  king’s 
sister  ?  a  saint  like  yourself.  She 
doted  on  ber  brother,  for  she  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  his  soul.  In  the  tu¬ 
mult  in  July,  hearing  the  popu¬ 
lace  and  the  poissardes  had  broken 
into  the  palace,  she  flew  to  the 
king,  and  by  embracing  him  tried 
to  shield  his  person.  The  popu¬ 
lace  took  her  for  the  queen,  cried 
out  “  Voila  cette  chienne ,  cette 
Autrichicnne  /”  and  were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  violence.  Somebody,  to 
save  her,  screamed,  “  Ce  n’est  pas 

la  reine ,  c’est - ”  The  princess 

said,  “Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  ne  les  de- 
trompez  pas.” — If  that  wras  not 
the  most  sublime  instance  of  per¬ 
fect  innocence,  ready  prepared  for 
death,  I  know  not  where  to  find 
one. 

Sublime  indeed  too  w*as  the 
sentence  of  good  father  Edge- 
worth,  the  king’s  confessor,  who 
thinking  his  royal  penitent  a  little 
dismayed  just  before  the  fatal 
stroke,  cried  out,  “  Montez,  digne 
fils  de  St.  Louis!  Le  del  vous  est 
ouvert.” — The  holy  martyr’s  coun¬ 
tenance  brightened  up,  and  he  sub- 
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Wiitted  at  once.  Such  victims, 
such  confessors  as  those,  and  mon¬ 
sieur  de  Malesherbes,  repair  some 
of  the  breaches  in  human  nature 
made  by  Orleans,  Condorcet, 
Santerre,  and  a  legion  of  evil  spi¬ 
rits. 

“  The  tide  of  horrors  has  hur¬ 
ried  me  much  too  far,  before  I 
have  vented  a  note  of  my  most 
sincere  concern  for  your  bad  ac¬ 
count  of  your  health.  I  feel  for 
it  heartily,  and  wish  your  frame 
were  as  sound  as  your  soul  and 
understanding.  What  can  I  re¬ 
commend  ?  I  am  no  physician 
but  for  my  own  flimsy  texture, 
which  by  studying,  and  by  contra¬ 
dicting  all  advice,  I  have  drawn  to 
this  great  age.  Patience,  tem¬ 
perance,  nay,  abstinence,  are  al¬ 
ready  yours — in  short,  you  want 
to  be  corrected  of  nothing  but  too 
much  piety,  too  much  rigour  to¬ 
wards  yourself,  and  too  much 
sensibility  for  others.  Is  not  it 
possible  to  serve  mankind,  with¬ 
out  feeling  too  great  pity  ? — Per¬ 
haps  I  am  a  little  too  much  har¬ 
dened — I  am  grown  too  little  a- 
larmed  for  the  health  of  my 
friends,  from  being  become  far 
more  indifferent  to  life — I  look  to 
the  nearness  of  my  end,  as  a  de¬ 
livery  from  spectacles  of  woe. 
We  have  even  amongst  us  mon¬ 
sters,  more  criminal,  in  specula¬ 
tion  at  least,  than  the  French — 
They  had  cause  to  wish  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  bad  government, 
though,  till  taught  to  dislike  it, 
three-fourths  of  the  country,  I 
maintain,  adored  theirs.  We  have 
the  perfectest  ever  yet  devised — - 
but  if  to  your  numerous  readings 
of  little  pamphlets  you  would  add 
one  more,  called  Village-politics , 
infinitely  superior  to  any  thing 


on  the  subject,  clearer,  better  sta¬ 
ted,  and  comprehending  the  whole 
mass  of  matter  in  the  shortest 
compass,  you  will  be  more  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  subject  than  any  man 
in  England.  I  know  who  wrote 
it,  but  will  not  tell  you,  because 
you  did  not  tell  me. 

“  Your  most  faithful,  humble 
servant  and  friend, 

“  Orford.” 


The  History  of  Great  Britain  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Queen  A nney 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Protestant  succession , 
and  an  Appendix  containing 
original  Papers .  By  Thomas 
Somervilley  D.  D.  F.  R.  iS.  E. 
4  to. 

The  public  is  already  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  name  of  Somer¬ 
ville  as  the  Historian  of  Charles 
the  Second,  a  work  which  has 
been  received  with  general  appro¬ 
bation.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
which  he  has  selected  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  present  literary  labours, 
comprises  a  very  important  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
It  exhibits  a  singular  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  .magnitude  of  our  suc¬ 
cesses  abroad,  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  machinery  by  which  every 
movement  of  the  various  cabals 
at  home  was  directed,  and  of 
which  the  monarch  became  by 
turns  the  tool  and  the  victim :  and 
it  displays  to  us  in  almost  all  their 
original  newness  the  bitter  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  contending  parties 
produced  by  the  revolution,  which 
have  given  much  of  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  character  to  every  succeed¬ 
ing  faction,  and  which  will  long 
continue  to  retain  an  impercepti- 
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ble  influence  over  politics  and  po¬ 
liticians  yet  to  be. 

Mr.  Somerville’s  style  will  not 
permit  us  to  place  him  by  the 
side  of  Robertson  or  Flume  ;  but 
although  occasionally  faulty  and 
never  elegant,  it  is  plain,  clear, 
and  generally  well  arranged:  he 
presents  us  with  a  history,  on  the 
pages  of  which  the  reader  will 
never  linger  with  delight,  but 
which  will  afford  him  solid  and  well 
authenticated  information.  We 
do  not  imagine  that  he  is  ambi¬ 
tious  of  higher  praise,  for  he  has 
evidently  sought  to  instruct  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  shine,  or  even  to 
please ;  and,  as  we  shall  notice 
hereafter,  he  has  omitted  many 
minor  details  which  would  have 
rendered  his  work  infinitely  more 
interesting  and  entertaining.  He 
Is  certainly  richer  in  materials 
than  any  of  the  former  historians 
of  the  period  on  which  he  treats 
could  pretend  to  be  ;  and  he  has 
in  many  instances  gained  access 
to  the  fountain-head  in  which  his 
predecessors  have  been  compelled 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  the 
Earl  of  Flardwicke,  and  the  late 
Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penny  wick, 
have  each  favoured  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville  with  the  loan  of  original  ma¬ 
nuscripts  and  correspondence  to  a 
very  large  extent.  An  ancestor 
of  the  last  named  gentleman  was 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  the  question  of  Union 
was  agitated,  and  being  well  fitted 
for  the  task,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  he  marked  with  a  keen 
and  impartial  eye  the  momentous 
events  which  were  passing  around 
him,  and  committed  them  to  pa¬ 
per  with  his  own  private  informa¬ 
tions,  observations,  and  opinions. 
To  these  documents  Mr.  Somer¬ 


ville  has  had  access  ;  and  also  to 
the  Townshend,  Orford,  and  Wal¬ 
pole  papers:  for  the  two  latter  he 
expresses  himself  to  be  indebted 
to  Sir  R.  Walpole’s  Biographer,  in 
terms  highly  honourable  both  to 
his  own  feelings  and  to  him  from 
whom,  although  personally  un¬ 
known,  he  has  received  so  mate¬ 
rial  an  assistance.  The  Public 
Offices  in  London  and  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  have  afforded  him  ample 
means  of  reference  to  all  needful 
state  documents,  and  his  narra¬ 
tives  of  military  transactions  have 
been  drawn  up  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  men  of  great  mili¬ 
tary  science  whose  suggestions 
have  been  uniformly  adopted.  Mr. 
Somerville  has  thus  rendered  a 
part  of  his  history  interesting  and 
correct,  which  is  often  confusing 
to  the  general,  and  ridiculous  to 
the  military  reader.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  this  part  of  the  work,  we 
subjoin  the  narrative  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Germany,  in  1704,  which 
includes  an  account  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  battle  of  Blenheim. 

“  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  the  situation  of  the  em¬ 
peror  was  the  most  critical  and 
perilous.  The  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria  was  master  of  the  Danube  as 
far  as  Passau,  which  he  had  taken 
while  the  Germans  were  in  win¬ 
ter  quarters.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Germanic  body  were 
wavering  and  of  doubtful  fidelity ; 
and  the  assistance  of  the  rest  *was 
tardy  and  restricted,  and  nowise 
adequate  to  the  impending  emer¬ 
gency  of  his  affairs.  Prince  Ra- 
gotzki,  at  the  head  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  insurgents,  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  several  conflicts  with  the 
Imperial  troops;  had  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  many  forts  and  towns  on 
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the  East  frontier  of  Germany, 
and  threatened  to  carry  his  arms 
to  the  metropolis  '’of  the  em¬ 
pire  * * * §. 

The  alarming  condition  of  the 
imperial  dominions  was  press- 
ingly  recommended,  by  the  em¬ 
peror’s  ambassador,  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  ol  the  Court  of  England, 
upon  whose  power  and  activity 
he  chiefly  depended  for  deliver¬ 
ance  f.  The  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  who  may  now  be  regarded 
as  prime  minister,  as  well  as 
captain-general  of  England,  was 
fully  persuaded  of  the  importance 
of  employing  the  strength  of  the 
combined  forces  in  the  heart  of 
Germany  during  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign,  and  of  compelling  the 
French  to  evacuate  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  plans  formed  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  design,  he  prudently  con¬ 
cealed  till  the  very  eve  of  execu¬ 
tion,  lest  they  should  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  preparations  of  the 
French  generals,  or  opposed  by 
the  assembly  of  the  States,  ever 
jealous  of  the  smallest  preference 
given  to  the  German  interest. 
Nay,  he  artfully  decoyed  the  for¬ 
mer  into  a  misapplication  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  diverted  their  forces 
from  the  quarter  destined  for  his 
operations,  by  directing  the  great 
body  of  the  Confederate  troops 
to  march  to  the  Moselle,  and 
spreading  reports  of  his  intention 
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to  invade  the  French  frontiers  o* 
the  side  of  Lorain  J. 

“  The  duke  set  out  from  the 
FI  ague  5  th  of  May,  and  passing 
through  Utrecht  and  Ruremond, 
came  to  Maestricht,  where  the 
grand  army  was  collected.  He 
gave  orders  for  all  the  auxiliary 
troops  which  could  be  spared 
from  the  garrisons,  to  march  to 
Coblentz,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle ;  and  follow¬ 
ing  them  there,  he  communicated 
to  Monsieur  d’Amilo,  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  States,  and  to 
Count  Ratislaw,  the  Imperial  am¬ 
bassador,  who  had  visited  the 
camp  on  his  return  from  London 
to  Vienna,  his  design  of  joining 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Baden, 
andofpenetratingintoBavaria.  For 
this  purpose  he  crossed  the  Rhine, 
the  Maine,  and  the  Neckar,  and 
advancing  towards  the  Danube, 
through  an  immense  track  of 
country,  joined  the  Imperial  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Baden,  at 
W estersteten ;  after  which,  the 
combined  armies  approached  with¬ 
in  two  leagues  of  the  camp  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria ;  and,  continu¬ 
ing  to  march  in  sight  of  his  en¬ 
trenchments  at  Dillingen,  en¬ 
camped  at  Amerdingen  and  On- 
deringen§.  From  thence  the  duke 
advanced  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  attack  the  Count  d’Arco,  who 
was  posted  with  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  at  Schellenberg,  a  rising 


*  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  77.  Monthly  Mercury,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber,  November,  December,  1703. 

f  Memorial  of  Ratislaw  presented  to  the  Queen,  2d  of  April,  1704. 

f  Kane,  p.  43.  The  duke  communicated  his  plan  of  the  campaign  only  to 
the  Queen,  the  treasurer,  and  the  grand  pensionary. 

§  Lediard,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  197.  The  allied  armies  now  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  The  elector’s  army  and  the  French,  which  had  joined  them 
at  Dillengen,  did  not  exceed  seventy  thousand,  but  were  soon  augmented  to 
a  superiority  by  a  reinforcement  under  Tallard.  Kane,  p.  44.  Military  His¬ 
tory  of  Marlborough,  p.  56. 
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ground  near  Donawert,  where  he 
was  carrying  on  strong  entrench¬ 
ments  for  opposing  the  Imperial 
army  in  their  progress  to  Bavaria. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  the  English 
and  Dutch  infantry  began  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  these  entrenchments ; 
and  at  first  met  with  so  warm  a 
deception,  that  they  were  stagger¬ 
ing  and  losing  ground,  when,  for¬ 
tunately,  a  reinforcement  of  some 
German  battalions,  commanded  by 
Prince  Lewis  and  General  Goor, 
arrived ;  after  which  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  entrenchments  taken. 
Count  d’Arco  fled  with  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  army  towards  the 
Danube,  and  a  bridge,  over  which 
they  were  passing,  breaking  down, 
many  were  drowned  in  the  river, 
and  the  rest  of  them  escaped  into 
the  woods  near  Neuburg* * * §.  In 
consequence  of  this  defeat,  the 
Bavarians  were  forced  to  evacuate 
Donawert  and  Neuburg ;  Rain  and 
Fridherg  surrendered  to  the  Con¬ 
federates  after  a  short  resistance, 
and  x4ich  was  taken  by  storm  +. 

“  Overtures  were  now  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  a 


view  of  separating  him  from  the 
French ;  but,  though  he  seemed 
to  listen  to  them  with  a  favoura¬ 
ble  ear,  he  only  meant  to  amuse 
the  Confederates ;  and  finally  re¬ 
jected  all  terms  of  reconciliation 
when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 
the  Marshal  Tallard  with  a  fresh 
army  to  his  assistance  f.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  vigilance  of  Prince 
Eugene,  this  reinforcement  had 
made  its  way  through  the  Black 
Forest,  and  being  joined  by  the 
elector  near  Ulm,  rendered  the 
united  armies  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians  superior  to  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Lewis.  This  event  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  duke  the  necessity 
of  joining  Prince  Eugene,  who 
was  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  stronger  force, 
while  Prince  Lewis  was  carrying 
on  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt  §. 

“  The  day  after  the  confederate 
armies  had  joined  and  encamped 
at  Munster,  they  were  informed 
that  the  French  and  Bavarians 
had  reached  the  plain  of  Ober- 
klaw,  and  were  occupied  in  forti¬ 
fying  the  adjacent  eminence  of 
Hochstet.  The  ground  was  sin- 


*  Kane,  p.  44.  Lediard,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  Quincy,  tom.  iv.  p  252,  &c.  The  enemy 
lost  six  thousand  men  in  this  engagement,  and  the  confederates  had  above  five 
thousand  killed  and  wounded;  in  which  number  were  many  brave  officers  j 
and  Generals  Goor  and  Beinheim,  in  the  Dutch  service.  Lediard,  vol.  i. 
p.  217. 

f  Idem. 

X  Barre,  tom  x.  p.  447. 

§  The  principal  magazines  of  the  elector  were  at  Ingolstadt ;  and  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  attacked  his  army  entrenched  under  the  cannon 
of  Ausburg.  It  w'as  fortunate  that  the  duke  found  so  plausible  a  pretext  for 
detaching  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who,  from  his  advanced  years,  had  grown 
averse  to  that  boldness  of  enterprise  which  the  present  state  of  the  w  ar  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  being  a  bigoted  Papist  he  did  not  act  cordially  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  allies.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  duke  and  the  prince  should  alter¬ 
nately  preside  in  the  Confederate  camp,  which  would  probably  have  been 
productive  of  discord,  and  might,  have  prevented  the  duke’s  project  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Bavariaqs  at  Blenheim,  which  was  afterwards  crowned 
with  such  illustrious  success.  Barrb,  tom.  x.  p.  445.  Kane,  p.  47. 
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gularly  advantageous  for  an  en¬ 
campment,  having,  on  the  right, 
the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  on  the  left,  the  wood 
of  Schellenberg,  and  in  front,  a 
large  valley,  which  extended  to 
the  distance  of  two  leagues,  in 
which  were  dispersed  a  few  vil¬ 
lages,  capable  of  fortification.  It 
was  also  intersected  by  several 
rivulets  which  run  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  These  were,  in  some  places, 
hemmed  in  by  steep  banks,  and, 
in  others,  by  overflowing  the 
plain,  they  formed  a  sort  of  mea¬ 
dow  or  marshy  ground,  where 
they  discharged  themselves  into 
the  Danube  *. 

“  The  obvious  advantages,  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  enemy  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  would  be  daily  made 
stronger,  furnished  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  with  powerful  rea¬ 
sons  for  running  great  hazards  to 
bring  them  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  utmost  possible  ex¬ 
pedition.  His  own  army  was  in 
high  spirits  from  the  victory  it 
had  obtained  at  Schellenberg,  and 
from  being  reinforced  by  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Prince  Eugene.  Retain¬ 
ing  their  present  encampment, 
which  would  soon  be  made  impreg¬ 
nable,  the  enemy  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  lay  waste  a  great  part 
of  the  neighbouring  circle  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  to  prevent  the  confe¬ 
derate  army  from  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  of  forage  and  provisions, 
which  already  had  grown  scarce  ; 
and  by  acting  in  concert  with 
Marshal  Villeroy,  who  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  country  of  Wir- 
temberg,  they  might  establish  a 
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free  communication  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  re¬ 
duce  all  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Maine  +. 

In  order  to  understand  the  dis¬ 
positions  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  for  attacking  the 
enemy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  theirs,  to  which  it 
was  adapted  with  wonderful  skill 
and  foresight.  The  French  and 
Bavarian  army,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  confederates,  formed  into 
two  bodies.  Forty-eight  squad¬ 
rons  and  ten  battalions,  command¬ 
ed  by  Tallard,  were  drawn  up  at 
the  head  of  the  plain,  half  a  mile 
distance  from  the  marshy  ground, 
through  which  the  confederates  had 
to  pass.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
with  his  own  troops,  and  the  Mar¬ 
shal  de  Marsin  with  the  French, 
took  their  station  upon  the  left, 
nearer  the  woods,  and  close  to 
one  of  the  rivulets  that  runs 
through  the  plain.  Twenty- eight 
battalions  and  twelve  squadrons 
were  thrown  into  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  which  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  Danube,  in  front  of  the 
right  wing;  and  these  troops  were 
intended,  not  only  for  the  defence 
of  the  village,  but,  in  case  the  left 
of  the  confederate  army  should 
attack  Tallard,  to  fall  on  its  rear. 
Eight  battalions  were  posted  in  the 
village  of  Oberklaw,  which  were 
either  to  join  the  troops  in  Blen¬ 
heim,  or  to  serve  as  a  corps  de 
reserve,  as  the  fortune  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  might  require.  A  few  batta¬ 
lions  were  also  stationed  at  two 
mills,  between  Blenheim  and  Ober¬ 
klaw  ;  the  villages  in  the  plain, 


*  Kane,  p.  49.  Quincy,  tom.  v.  p.  268,  &c.  Military  History  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  p.  58. 

f  Military  History  of  Marlborough,  p.  5&  Feuquiors,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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unoccupied  by  the  army,  were 
set  on  fire,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  by  the  confederates  *. 

“  The  confederate  army  was 
divided  into  two  bodies ;  Prince 
Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  Impe¬ 
rialists,  drew  up  to  the  right,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  commanded  by  the  elec¬ 
tor  and  Marsin.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  on  the  left,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
troops,  having  passed  the  river 
Kessel,  marched  along  the  side  of 
the  Danube,  through  the  plains 
of  Blenheim,  towards  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy,  headed  by  the 
Marshal  Tallard. 

“  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 

o 

had  penetrated  into  Tallard’s  de¬ 
sign  to  entice  him  across  the  plain, 
and  receive  him  in  front,  that  the 
troops  in  Blenheim  might  sally 
out  upon  his  rear.  The  duke 
therefore,  instead  of  advancing 
with  the  whole  of  his  left  wing 
against  the  enemy’s  right,  de¬ 
tached  a  body  of  troops  to  attack 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  where 
the  battle  was  begun  at  10  o’clock. 
The  British  troops  were  employed 
on  this  arduous  service,  and  hav¬ 
ing,  after  repeated  gallant  at¬ 
tempts,  failed  in  storming  the  vil¬ 
lage,  they  took  such  a  position 
within  an  hundred  paces  of  it,  as 
enabled  them,  with  a  force  greatly 
inferior,  effectually  to  block  up 
that  part  of  the  French  army 
which  was  posted  there. 


“  The  duke,  having  secured  this 
important  point,  immediately  pass¬ 
ed  the  marshy  ground,  preceded  by 
his  cavalry,  and  made  such  a  spi¬ 
rited  charge  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy  as  obliged  it  to  give 
way.  The  destruction  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  on  the  right  was  al¬ 
most  complete,  and  such  of  them 
as  escaped  the  sword,  were  push¬ 
ed  into  the  Danube,  or  made  pri¬ 
soners.  The  right  wing,  under 
Prince  Eugene,  which  had  been 
frequently  repulsed  by  the  left  of 
the  enemy,  animated  by  the  success 
of  their  associates,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  reinforcements,  renewed 
the  battle  with  the  greatest  ala¬ 
crity  and  vigour,  put  their  anta¬ 
gonists  to  flight,  and  followed 
them  till  night  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit  +. 

“  Although  the  highest  praise 
be  due  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  who  not  only  concerted 
all  the  previous  arrangements  with 
a  masterly  discernment ;  but,  with 
readiness  and  composure,  issued 
such  orders  as  were  adapted  to 
the  unforeseen  accidents  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  occurred  in  the 
moment  of  action  ;  yet  it  may  be 
easily  perceived,  that  the  errors 
and  misconduct  of  the  enemy’s 
commanders  attributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  fortunate  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  battle  b  If  the 
Marshal  Tallard  had  taken  his 
station  nearer  the  bottom  of  the 
plain,  he  might  have  prevented 


*  Feuquiers,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  St.  Simon,  tom.  vii.  p.  37. 
f  Account  of  the  battle  of  Hochstet.  Lond.  1704.  Appendix,  No  II. 

X  A  great  share  of  the  merit  of  this  victory  was  imputed  to  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  for  his  uncommon  celerity  in  sustaining  the  troops  which  made  the 
first  attack  upon  Blenheim,  and  Oberklaw,  and  to  General  Bulaw,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops  of  Lunenburgh,  who  charged  the  enemy’s  horse  with 
such  vigour  as  gave  time  to  the  Confederates,  who  had  passed  the  rivulet,  to 
form.  Tindal,  vol.  vi.  p.  519.  Histoire  de  Louis,  tom.  v.  p. 574-6. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  meritorious  services  to  the  emperor,  was 
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the  right  wing  of  the  allies  from 
making  its  way  through  the 
marshy  ground,  for  the  cavalry 
could  only  pass  in  small  parties, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  pon¬ 
toons  ;  or  if  he  had  advanced 
with  the  right  wing  against  the 
detachment,  which  began  the  ac¬ 
tion  at  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
he  might  have  driven  them  back 
before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  time  to  form  the  great  body 
of  his  troops  on  the  plain,  and  to 
advance  to  their  assistance.  After 
that  detachment  had  desisted  from 
the  attempt  upon  Blenheim,  it 
seems  the  marshal  was  not  aware, 
that  the  force  he  had  posted  there 
would  be  confined  in  the  village, 
and  the  rest  of  the  confederate 
army  behind  was  not  only  allowed 
to  cross  the  morass,  but  to  draw 
up,  and  approach  in  the  most 
orderly  arrangement.  Some  bat¬ 
teries  indeed  had  been  placed  op¬ 
posite  to  the  morass,  but  as  they 
produced  no  material  effect,  it 
should  seem,  that  the  marshal  did 
not  seriously  wish  to  intercept 
the  confederates  there,  but  rather 
to  allow  them  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  close  engagement, 
which  he  expected  to  terminate 


gloriously  for  his  country.  The 
weak  front  of  the  French  and  Ba¬ 
varian  army,  from  the  detention  of 
the  troops  which  had  been  placed 
in  Blenheim,  and  the  distance  of 
the  two  wings,  which  was  still 
widened  by  the  confederates  press¬ 
ing  upon  their  inner  flanks,  and 
forcing  them  to  give  way  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  prevented  them 
from  reciprocally  affording  each 
other  that  succour,  which  might 
have  enabled  them  to  recover  the 
ground  they  had  lost.  The  plac¬ 
ing  so  many  of  his  troops  in  Blen¬ 
heim,  produced  effects  contrary 
to  what  Tallard  expected ;  and 
proved,  from  his  opponent’s  dis¬ 
cernment,  the  cause  of  his  defeat. 
For  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
finding  that  he  could  not  dislodge 
them,  directed  a  detachment  of 
his  army  to  shut  them  up,  which 
an  inferior  number  was  able  to 
perform,  as  they  could  only  come 
out  of  the  village  in  defile,  and 
through  narrow  passes.  Such  a 
proportion  of  the  French  troops 
being  thus  set  aside,  the  army  of 
the  allies,  actually  engaged,  be¬ 
cause  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy*. 

“  The  incumbrance  of  a  multi- 


made  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and  next  year,  22d  of  Nov.  1705,  Mindellieim 
was  erected  into  a  principality,  aud  assigned  to  the  duke,  who  was  con¬ 
sequently  distinguished  by  the  stile  and  title  of  the  Prince  of  Mindellieim. 
Tindal,  vol.  vi.  p.  58.  Monthly  Mercury,  Nov.  1705.  The  Confederates  had 
five  thousand  killed  and  seven  thousand  wounded.  Compare  Lediard,  Kane, 
Quincy.  See  account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  Appendix,  No.  II. 

*  Feuquiers,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  &c.  Quincy,  tom.  iv.  p.  272,  &c.  Political 
Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Some  authors  say,  that  the  French  general  intended  to 
have  made  the  attack,  if  the  allies  had  not  come  to  them  •  (Histoire  de  Louis, 
tom.  v.  p.  570  )  and  that  Tallard  was  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  said,  “  Let 
them  pass ;  the  more  there  comes  over,  the  more  we  shall  have  to  kill  and 
take  prisoners.”  Lediard,  vol.  i.  p.  241.  But  other  historians  affirm,  that  he 
had  given  positive  orders  not  to  let  the  enemy  pass  the  rivulet,  but  to  charge 
them  as  they  passed,  which  orders  were  not  executed.  Letter  from  a  French 
General  to  Monsieur  de  Chamillard,  Minister  of  State  in  France.  Id.  276. 

St.  Simon  imputes  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  the  inactivity  of  the  troops  in 
Blenheim,  and  the  failure  of  ammunition,  the  ammunition  waggons  having- 
moved  olf  without  leave  being  granted  them ;  tom.  vii.  p.  39,  &c. 
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tude  of  prisoners,  of  whom  a  great 
proportion,  who  had  been  station¬ 
ed  in  Blenheim,  were  fresh  in 
consequence  of  their  having  no 
share  in  the  fatigues  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  as  well  as  the  approach 
of  night,  made  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
strain  the  ardour  of  the  conquer¬ 
ors  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  * * * §. 
The  immediate  effects  of  this  vic¬ 
tory  fully  answered  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  confederates.  Aus- 
burg  was  quickly  abandoned  by 
the  French ;  the  garrison  of  In- 
golstadt  surrendered ;  and  Ulm, 
where  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had 
retreated  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  was  taken  after  a  short 
siege  f . 

“  The  siege  of  Landau,  which 
was  undertaken  in  compliance 
writh  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Prince  of  Baden,  was  long  pro¬ 
tracted  by  the  unfavourable  sea¬ 
son!,  and  by  the  heroic  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  Laubanie,  the  governor, 
animating  the  defenders  to  make 
exertions,  which  astonished  the 
besiegers,  and  interrupted  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  victorious  allies §.  The 
king  of  the  Romans,  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  camp  at  Landau,  was 
ambitious  of  the  fame  of  taking 
it  a  second  time,  and  sent  a  trum¬ 
pet  to  Laubanie,  exhorting  him 
to  surrender  the  place,  before  he 
was  buried  under  its  ruins.  The 


brave  Laubanie  replied,  that  such 
an  honorable  funeral,  as  that  which 
he  had  threatened,  was  to  him  an 
object  of  ambition,  and  not  of 
terror ;  but  nevertheless,  from 
the  love  he  bore  his  country,  he 
would  postpone  it  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  kept  his  word,  and  dis¬ 
puted  every  inch  of  ground  with 
a  heroic  obstinacy.  While  giving 
his  orders,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  by  the  gravel  thrown  into 
his  eyes  in  consequence  of  a  bomb 
having  struck  the  bottom  of  the 
palisade  where  he  stood,  and  a 
splinter  rebounding  from  the  wood 
wounded  him  by  entering  his 
belly.  His  spirit  was  invulne¬ 
rable  :  and  his  activity  remained 
unabated.  He  was  led  about 
blind,  groping  vrith  his  hands, 
and  measuring  the  breaches  made 
by  the  enemy’s  batteries  in  the 
walls,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  give  the  proper  directions  for 
repairing  and  defending  them. 
He  continued  to  deliver  his  or¬ 
ders  with  the  same  precision  and 
firmness  ;  and  the  soldiers,  admi¬ 
ring  his  fortitude,  and  lamenting 
his  misfortunes,  endured  the  great¬ 
est  hardships  without  a  murmur, 
and  performed  the  severest  duties 
with  prompt  and  cheerful  obe¬ 
dience.  He  prolonged  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city  several  weeks 
after  he  was  in  this  situation,  and 


*  Lediard,  vol.  i.  p.  2S9,  SO. 

f  Kane,  p.  57.  Quincy,  tom.  iv.  p.  291. 

f  Appendix,  No.  III. 

§  Barre,  tom.  x.  p.  456  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  wished  to  advance,  with¬ 
out  delay,  to  the  Moselle  ;  and  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Luxemburg  and  Lor- 
rain,  that  he  might  make  good  his  winter  quarters  there,  and  penetrate  into 
France  the  next  campaign  ;  but  Prince  Lewis  insisted  upon  his  attempting 
the  siege  of  Landau,  as  the  possession  of  it  was  essential  to  the  security  of 
Suabia;  and  this  being  more  immediately  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
Germans,  the  duke  could  not  prudently  decline;  and  was  therefore  detained 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  cover  the  siege,  as  the  Marshal  Villeroy 
had  drawn  together  a  great  body  of  troops  to  raise  it.  Compare  Cunningham, 
vol.  i.  p.  396.  with  Lediard,  vol.  i.  p,  296-7.  Kane,  p.  57. 
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at  length  prevented,  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  capitulation,  an  assault, 
which  must  have  been  productive 
of  destruction  to  his  faithful  com¬ 
panions,  without  adding  to  his 
own  glory  and  theirs,  or  promot¬ 
ing  the  true  interest  of  his  coun¬ 
try  *. 

“  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
that  he  might  employ  the  confe¬ 
derate  troops  which  were  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Landau  to 
the  best  advantage,  sent  off  two 
strong  detachments  to  invest  Tra¬ 
vers  and  Trabach.  The  former 
the  French  evacuated,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  approach  of  the  allies  ; 
Trabach  was  vigorously  defended 
for  more  than  a  month,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  on  favourable  terms  to 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who 
conducted  the  siege  +. 

“  The  allies  were  now  masters 
of  all  the  country  from  the  Da¬ 
nube  to  the  Rhine,  and  of  Tra¬ 
bach  on  the  Moselle,  and  Landau 
in  Alsace,  both  of  them  fortresses 
of  uncommon  strength. 

“  The  victorious  army  avenged 
the  defection  of  the  elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  by  laying  waste  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  guiltless  subjects,  and 
completed  the  humiliation  of  his 
family,  by  compelling  the  elec- 


*i93 

tress,  his  wife,  to  resign  Bavaria 
to  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  all 
the  places  the  elector  had  con¬ 
quered  in  Tirol.  The  promise  of 
the  emperor’s  protection,  with  a 
small  pension  out  of  the  revenue 
of  Munich,  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  razed,  and  a  guard  of 
four  thousand  men,  were  the  only 
compensation  she  could  obtain 
for  these  mortifying  sacrifices  J.” 
P.  56. 

Our  history,  at  the  time,  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Somerville,  was  so  min¬ 
gled  with  that  of  Scotland,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  enter  largely  into 
the  affairs  of  the  last-named  coun¬ 
try  :  its  situations,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  which  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  James  and  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  is  thus 
gloomily,  but  we  fear,  faithfully 
represented. 

“  The  history  of  Scotland,  from 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  gradual  tendency  to  na¬ 
tional  depression,  which,  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  had 
reached  an  extremity  almost  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  aggravation  or  re¬ 
dress.  Science  and  literature  lan¬ 
guished  ;  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  population  declined;  luxury, 
from  the  example  of  a  more  opu- 


*  Quincy,  tom.  iv.  p.  309.  Barre,  tom.  x.  p.  456.  The  allies  paid  dear  for 
the  capture  of  Landau  ;  nine  thousand  of  the  Imperial  army  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  besides  many  who  contracted  mortal  dis¬ 
eases  from  the  putrid  effluvia  upon  opening  the  ground,  and  removing  the 
earth,  which  covered  thousands  of  the  dead  who  had  fallen  in  the  preceding 
sieges;  for  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  place  to  have  undergone  three  of 
them;  and  to  have  surrendered  as  often,  within  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
always  on  tfce  same  terms.  Barre,  tom.  x.  p.  456 
f  Quincy,  tom.  iv.  p.  315.  Barre,  tom.  x  p.455.  Appendix,  No.  III. 

|  Lediard,  vol  i  p.  298.  Barre,  tom.  x  p.  453.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  were  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bavaria,  including  those  which  were  des¬ 
troyed  after  the  battle  of  Schellenberg.  The  papers,  plate,  and  valuable  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  elector,  were  carried  to  Vienna.  The  nobility  were  disarmed 
and  plundered,  and  exorbitant  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  people.  Sol¬ 
diers  were  quartered  in  all  the  }  arishes  during  the  winter,  and  lived  at  dis¬ 
cretion. 
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lent  neighbourhood,  advanced  with 
rapid  steps  among  the  higher 
ranks.  The  specie  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  drained ;  and  poverty, 
like  a  gangrene,  had  overspread 
the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Those  fond  speculations  of  com¬ 
mercial  opulence,  which  had  buoy¬ 
ed  up  the  hopes  of  the  Scots, 
after  having  been  fairly  tried,  had 
not  only  proved  abortive  and  rui¬ 
nous,  but  afforded  a  mortifying 
evidence  to  the  nation,  of  its  utter 
incapacity,  in  its  present  state  of 
dependence,  to  prosecute  effectual 
measures  for  the  removal  of  im¬ 
pending  grievances,  or  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  future  condition. 
For,  though  the  disasters  of  the 
Darien  company  might  primarily 
arise  from  the  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  its  projectors ;  yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
having  been  both  accelerated  and 
heightened  by  the  unkind  interfe¬ 
rence  and  over-ruling  influence 
of  English  counsels*.  Was  it 
not  demonstrable,  from  the  whole 
series  of  transactions  relative  to 
that  business,  that  the  national 
sovereignty,  of  which  the  Scots 


so  proudly  vaunted,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  empty  phantom, 
since  William  had  been  constrain¬ 
ed,  by  the  importunity  of  the 
English  Parliament,  to  cancel 
those  very  measures  which  had 
obtained  his  sanction  as  King  of 
Scotland?  While  the  political 
union  between  the  two  nations 
was  so  loose  and  defective,  it  was 
natural  for  the  Court  of  England 
to  keep  a  jealous  eye  upon  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  suspect,  that  if  ever 
she  acquired  riches  and  power, 
they  would  be  employed  in  schemes 
dangerous  to  the  constitution  of 
the  more  prosperous  kingdom. 
The  part  which  the  Scots  had 
acted,  during  the  civil  war  in 
England,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  afforded  an  in¬ 
structive  proof  of  the  effects  to  be 
dreaded  from  its  interposition  in 
times  of  public  commotion  ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  this  was  the 
occasion  of  cramping  the  trade 
and  resources  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  foreign  nations,  by  the  navi¬ 
gation  act,  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  By  that 
act,  the  Scots  found  themselves 


*  Sir  John  Clerk,  speaking  of  the  Darien  business,  says,  “  I  always  thought 
it  not  so  much  a  foolish  as  a  roguish  project,  &c.  But  the  conduct  of  Eng¬ 
land  towards  Scotland,  at  that  time,  served  sufficiently  as  a  proof,  that  Scot¬ 
land,  in  a  separate  state,  was  not  to  enjoy  the  least  shadow  of  prosperity,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  w  hich  interfered  with  the  power,  navigation,  and  trade 
ofEngland.”  MSS. 

f  Considerations  on  the  Union,  p.  84-5.  1706.  By  the  act  of  navigation, 
12th  Charles  the  Second,  the  freedom  of  trade,  w'hich  the  Scots  had  enjoyed 
under  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  retrenched.  Heavy  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  goods,  imported  from  Scotland  to  England;  and  upon  English 
commodities,  essential  to  the  accommodation  and  improvement  of  Scotland. 
Representation  of  the  grievances  of  Scotland  relative  to  Trade,  presented  by 
the  Scots  Commissioners,  3d  of  February,  1688.  Enquiry  into  the  Reasona¬ 
bleness  of  an  Union  with  Scotland,  p.  67.  London,  1706. 

After  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  Scots  were  permitted  to  settle  in  the 
plantations,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  English  natives.  From  the  time  of 
the  Darien  adventure,  they  began  to  be  rudely  treated ;  many  of  them  in  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  members  of  the  council,  were  turned  out, 
and  sometimes  they  were  rejected  upon  juries,  &,o.  The  goods  and  ships  of 
Scotsmen  were  confiscated  in  the  plantations;  and  this  was  sometimes  done 
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precluded  from  many  benefits' 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
the  same  sovereign  ;  and  were 
cut  off  from  the  hope  of  maintain¬ 
ing,  in  future,  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fortune  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  people  with  whom  they 
were  so  intimately  connected  by 
political  interest  and  social  inter¬ 
course. 

“  Together  wdth  the  decline  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  honour  of  Scotland  had 
faded,  in  consequence  of  a  real, 
though  disguised  subordination,  to 
the  neighbouring  kingdom.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  junction  of  the 
crowns,  her  alliance  had  been 
courted  by  the  principal  states  on 
the  continent,  and  her  interests 
regarded  in  the  formation  of  every 
important  treaty  there.  But  now, 
while  her  dignity  was  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  lustre  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  to  which  she  had  become 
an  appendage,  she  was  not  so 
much  as  named  in  the  course  of 
those  foreign  transactions,  which 
affected  her  interest  in  common 
with  that  of  England.  As  if  it 
had  been  on  purpose  to  notify,  to 
distant  courts,  the  insignificance 
into  which  she  had  sunk,  no 
Scotsman  was  employed  in  any 
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embassy,  or  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent  when  the  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  admitted  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  court  of  London 

P.  147. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  is  given  a 
perspicuous  and  impartial  narra¬ 
tive,  of  the  various  causes  which 
rendered  the  question  of  Union 
so  unpopular  in  Scotland  ;  of  the 
mass  of  prejudices  through  which 
its  advocates  were  obliged  to 
struggle ;  and  of  the  religious  and 
political  opinions  with  which  they 
had  to  contend.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  quote  the  whole  of 
this  chapter,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  which  the  work  contains, 
but  we  will  give  a  few  of  its  open¬ 
ing  pages. 

“  1st.  The  bitter  and  invete¬ 
rate  rancour,  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Scots, 
rendered  it  improbable,  that  the 
authority  of  law,  or  any  prospect 
of  distant  advantage,  could  ever 
produce  that  amicable  correspond¬ 
ence,  which  was  essential  to  reap 
the  benefit,  or  even  to  maintain 
the  external  form  of  an  union. 
As  domestic  quarrels  pierce  deep¬ 
er  into  the  heart,  and  are  carried 
on  with  sharper  animosity,  than 
those  which  take  place  between 
persons  unconnected  by  any  pre- 


when  the  owners  of  them  resided  in  London.  The  Case  of  Scotsmen  residing 
m  England  and  in  the  English  Plantations,  p.  4,  5.  Edinburgh,  1703  Histori¬ 
cal  Account  of  the  Grievances  of  Scotland,  passim. 

*  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Union,  Edinburgh,  1705.  Letter  to  a  Member 
ol  Parliament,  concerning  the  true  Interest  of  Scotland.  Id.  “  Since  the 
time  ol  James  the  Sixth,  till  the  Union,  few  Scotsmen  had  been  ambassadors 
m  foreign  parts,  for  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  general  allairs  of  Great  Britain.”  Sir  John  Clerk’s  MSS.  on  Lockhart 
p.  153.  “  The  honour  and  esteem  which  Scotland  had  acquired  in  all  parts 

ol  Europe,  were  sunk ;  and  her  name  was  forgotten  among  those  very  nations 
she  had  preserved  from  ruin.’’  Sir  John  Clerk’s  Journals.  It  appears  how- 
6vcr,  that  individuals  from  Scotland,  profited  by  the  more  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Dr.  Burnet 
was  made  a  bishop,  Wishart  an  admiral  ;  and  many  Scotsmen  were  employed 
in  England,  as  surgeons,  schoolmasters,  book-keepers,  kc.  1  ^ 
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vious  ties  of  blood  or  interest;  so 
the  most  implacable  antipathies 
have  ever  prevailed  in  bordering 
states,  which  a  mistaken  view  of 
policy  has  alienated  from  each 
other,  contrary  to  all  the  concilia¬ 
tory  analogies  of  lineage,  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  and  customs. 
Society,  in  such  a  situation,  exhi¬ 
bits  the  darkest  portraits  of  hu¬ 
man  character  ;  the  most  hideous 
examples  of  barbarity,  and  the 
most  refined  inventions  of  hostile 
vengeance. 

“  The  mutual  jealousies  and  ha¬ 
treds,  which  prevailed  at  an  early 
period  in  the  contiguous  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  had 
been  inflamed  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  by  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  Edward  L  to  a  feudal  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  latter,  at  a  period 
when  it  was  embroiled  by  internal 
dissentions,  and  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown*.  While 


the  very  mention  of  a  claim,  in¬ 
volving  the  most  humiliating  con¬ 
sequences,  roused  the  indignation 
of  a  free  and  high-spirited  people, 
the  blood  and  devastation,  with 
which  it  was  prosecuted  by  his 
successors,  spread  such  a  general 
horror,  and  transmitted  such  a 
deep  remembrance  of  injuries,  as 
could  only  be  extinguished  after 
the  lapse  of  many  ages  t .  The 
French  court,  characterized  by 
an  impertinent  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  distant  states,  and  by 
the  refinement  and  success  of  its 
intrigues,  before  it  had  yet  as¬ 
cended  to  pre-eminence  in  the  po¬ 
litical  scale  of  Europe,  did  not 
overlook  this  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  courting  the  alliance, 
and  fomenting  the  animosities  of 
the  Scots,  so  hurtful  to  their 
common  enemies  in  South  Bri¬ 
tain  J. 

“  Attending  to  these  circum- 


*  Edward  I.  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  upon  fair  and  honourable  terms,  by  marrying  his  son  Edward  to  the 
grand-daughter  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Maid 
of  Norway.  The  terms  of  union  were  agreed  to  between  him  and  the  states 
of  Scotland.  The  young  lady  died  in  her  voyage  home  from  Norway,  and 
Edward  being  unwilling  to  relinquish  so  grand  an  object  as  the  union,  had 
recourse  to  violence  and  treachery  to  make  it  effectual.  General  History  of 
Unions  in  Britain.  Defoe. 

f  In  the  wars  between  Edward,  and  Bruce,  and  Baliol,  it  is  calculated  that 
not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  of  both  nations  perished.  Preface  to 
Defoe’s  History  of  the  Union.  General  History  of  Unions,  p.  46. 

f  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Scots  by  the  court  of  France,  were  of  an¬ 
cient  date;  and  after  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  dauphin,  were  made 
equal  to  those  of  the  natives.  See  Acts  of  the  8th  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary, 
No.  65,  6.  Scotsmen  had  often  been  promoted  to  high  offices  in  France, 
Discourse  on  the  Union,  p.  151.  Edinburgh,  1702. 

When  an  incorporating  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  proposed 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  March,  1704,  the  immunities  of  the  Scottish 
traders  in  France  were  considered  as  so  advantageous,  that  various  schemes 
were  proposed  for  bringing  the  natives  of  both  kingdoms,  to  an  equality. 
Spotliswood’s  History,  p.  481.  London,  1651.  Although  the  union,  then  pro¬ 
posed,  proved  abortive,  the  immunities  of  the  Scots  in  France  were  so  offen¬ 
sive  to  their  English  neighbours,  that  when  Lord  Hollis  was  sent  to  negotiate 
the  peace  at  Breda,  April,  1667,  he  was  instructed  to  use  his  endeavours  with 
the  French  ambassador,  to  persuade  that  court  to  withdraw  those  ancient 
immunities  which  wrere  enjoyed  by  the  Scots,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English. 
He  succeeded  in  this  invidious  application,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Scots.  Persuasive  to  the  Union,  p.  9.  21.  Edinburgh,  1702,  Reflections  on 
Lord  Feversham’s  Speech,  London,  1704. 
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stances,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  failure  of  repeated  projects 
set  on  foot  by  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  obtaining  the  accession 
of  Scotland  by  matrimonial  al¬ 
liance*;  nor  is  it  likely,  if  they 
had  taken  place,  that  they  could 
have  produced  a  cordial  and  du¬ 
rable  coalition  between  the  two 
countries.  Considering  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  their  prejudices,  as  well 
as  that  national  pride,  which  is 
always  most  extravagant  where 
the  people  are  indigent  and  de¬ 
pressed,  the  Scots  would  not  long 
have  maintained  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  England  by  compact  or  bar¬ 
gain.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns 
was  accomplished,  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  premeditated  plan, 
or  by  intrigue,  or  force,  but  by 
such  a  series  of  incidents  as  was 
ascribed  solely  to  the  over-ruling 
hand  of  Providence ;  while  the 
foresight  and  expectation  of  it 
gradually  prepared  the  affections 
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of  a  disunited  people  for  a  peace¬ 
able  acquiescence  in  the  event, 
ihe  vanity  ot  the  poorer  nation 
was  also  flattered  by  giving  a  so¬ 
vereign  to  the  richer  and  more 
powerful ;  while  a  wonderful  co¬ 
incidence  of  hereditary  claims,  all 
centering  in  the  person  of  the 
Scottish  King,  not  only  suppress¬ 
ed  every  objection  arising  from 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  his 
native  country,  but  excited  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  loyalty,  which  render¬ 
ed  the  English  indulgent  to  the 
national  partiality  of  that  prince  f. 
The  antipathies  between  the  two 
nations  soon  revived,  and,  toge¬ 
ther  wuth  the  pernicious  system 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Stuart 
with  respect  to  the  government 
of  Scotland,  counteracted  all  fu¬ 
ture  attempts  for  incorporating 
the  legislatures  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  Public  events,  as  well  as 
the  measures  of  government,  which 
took  place  after  the  revolution, 
more  and  more  divided  their  in- 


*  Henry  VIII,  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  V.  of  Scotland* 
and  to  secure  the  crown  of  England  to  them  jointly  after  his  own  death.  He 
persevered  in  the  same  object  of  uniting  the  island  after  ihe  birth  of  his  son 
Edward,  proposing  that  he  should  espouse  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James, 
The  same  alliance  was  pursued  by  the  regencies  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  and  Mary;  but  both  attempts,  that  of  Henry,  and 
that  of  the  regents,  were  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  French  party,  and 
the  clergy  in  Scotland;  the  former  dreading  the  extinction  of  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  latter  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  both 
Henry  and  his  son  had  embraced.  Preface  to  Defoe,  p.  47.  Somerset’s  De¬ 
claration,  after  the  Battle  of  Pinkey ;  Appendix,  p.  715.  Declaration  of 
Edward,  Discourse  on  the  Union,  p.  6.  1702. 

ff  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  claims  of  the  different  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  England,  not  only  those  which  subsisted  from  the  Conquest  down¬ 
wards,  but  also  that  which  wras  derived  from  the  Saxon  monarelis,  united  in 
the  person  of  James  I.  Blaekstone’s  Commentary,  b.i.  c.  3. 

James  made  an  apology  for  bis  partiality  to  bis  countrymen  in  a  speech  to 
the  English  Parliament,  1607.  “For  my  liberality,”  meaning  to  the  Scots, 
“  I  have  told  you  of  it  heretofore.  My  three  first  years  W'ore  to  them  as 
a  Christmas:  I  co’uid  not  then  be  miserable.  Should  I  have  been  over-spa¬ 
ring  to  them,  they  might  have  thought  Joseph  had  forgotten  his  brethren, 
or  that  the  king  had  been  drunk  with  his  new  kingdom.  The  longer  I  live, 
the  less  cause  1  have  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and  so  the  less  cause  of 
extraordinary  favour  towards  them.”  Strictures  on  the  Union,  p.  10, 
Defoe. 
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terests  and  affections,  till  they 
were  brought  to  the  verge  of 
hostility  when  the  treaty  was 
opened. 

“  By  the  multitude,  or  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  idea  of  an 
union  was  held  in  abhorrence,  and 
considered  as  not  less  dishonour¬ 
able  for  Scotland,  than  subjection 
to  England  by  force,  or  conquest. 
All  who  were  suspected  of  being 
favourable  to  it,  whatever  their 
former  services  had  been,  not 
only  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  but  were  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  victims  to  their  fury  *. 
While  the  treaty  was  depending, 
addresses  were  presented  against 
it  by  several  of  the  counties, 
burghs,  presbyteries,  and  pa¬ 
rishes.  Threatening  letters  were 
sent  to  the  servants  of  the  crown; 
and  the  members  of  Parliament, 
who  supported  the  inclinations  of 
the  court,  were  insulted  by  the 
mob  in  the  streets  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  t.  The  proclamations,  which 
were  issued  for  controlling  these 
irregularities,  were  torn  from  the 
places  to  which  they  were  affixed, 
and  consigned  to  the  flames  un- 
der  the  very  eyes  of  the  magistrates. 


These  outrages  neither  could 
have  arisen  to  such  a  height,  nor 
could  they  have  been  so  formida¬ 
ble  to  government,  if  the  authors 
of  them  had  not  been  secretly 
countenanced  by  persons  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  encouraged  with  the 
hope  of  military  succour.  The 
Cameronians,  a  numerous  body 
in  the  south,  and  some  of  the 
clans  in  the  highlands,  were  mus-  a 
tered  under  experienced  officers  ; 
and,  if  their  force  had  been  con¬ 
centrated,  might  have  been  an 
overmatch  for  the  regular  troops 
of  the  Queen  t* 

“  Besides  the  obstructions  to 
the  treaty,  arising  from  the  im¬ 
placable  rancour  of  the  populace, 
and  the  probability  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  arms,  there  were 
strong  prejudices,  affecting  the 
minds  of  more  enlightened  ranks, 
which  rendered  them  averse  to  an 
incorporating  union.  That  natu¬ 
ral  pride,  which  betrays  individuals 
into  an  overweening  estimation  of 
personal  talents  and  advantages, 
operates  with  accumulating  force 
upon  communities ;  disposes  them 
to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon 
local  distinctions,  and  to  assume 


*  Lockhart,  passim.  Letter  to  a  Friend,  giving  an  account  how  the  Union 
was  received  at  Edinburgh,  1707.  Cunningham,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Lettei  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  Lord  Somers.  Edinburgh,  170(5.  Hardwicke’s  Col¬ 
lections,  vol.  ii.  p.  465.  Letter  ol  Ualilax  to  Somers.  Id.  p.  4/1.  London, 
1778.  ’ 

f  Lockhart,  passim.  Clerk’s  MSS.  The  convention  of  the  royal  burghs 
presented  an  address  to  the  states  against,  the  union;  twenty-four  burghs 
addressed  separately  ;  twenty  did  not  address.  A  few  of  the  counties  only 
addressed,  and  in  these  the  freeholders  were  not  unanimous. 

£  Lockhart,  passim.  Ker’s  Memoirs,  vol  i.  p.  27.  The  act  of  security- 
authorised  all  the  Protestant  heritors  and  the  burghs  to  piovide  aims,  and 
lo  discipline  and  exercise  their  fencible  men.  Under  this  cover,  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  averse  to  the  union,  were  preparing  force  to  oppose  it.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  treaty,  the  above  clause  in  the  act  of  security  was 
suspended  •  and  the  subjects  were  prohibited  from  assembling  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence  during  the  session  ol  Parliament.  Ibis  measure  restrained,  in  some 
degree,  military  musters  and  tumultuary  meetings,  but  did  not  altogether 
put  a  stop  to  them.  Defoe,  p.  281. 
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an  allusive  superiority  over  other 
classes  and  associations  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Where  opu¬ 
lence  and  power,  the  true  causes 
of  political  pre-eminence,  are 
wanting,  they  are  the  more  prone 
to  resort  to  a  fictitious  excellence, 
and  to  borrow  lustre  from  the 
antiquity,  the  dignity,  and  the 
blood  of  their  families  Pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  cherished  the 
absurd  vanity  and  haughty  spirit 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  rendered  them  jealous 
of  every  measure  which  seemed 
to  imply  subordination  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  or  to  lead 
to  any  kind  of  dependence  upon 
it.  The  allurements  of  soil  and 
climate  had  often  tempted  the  ra¬ 
pacious  invader  to  brave  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  ocean,  and  to  displace 
the  hereditary  possessors  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Britain  ;  and 
an  advanced  state  of  industry  and 
commerce,  by  fair  and  gentle 
means,  afterwards  produced  the 
more  frequent  fluctuation  of  pro¬ 
perty  there.  In  Scotland,  the 
ruggedness  of  the  country,  the 
scantiness  of  provisions,  and  their 
personal  valour,  secured  the  inha¬ 
bitants  against  foreign  irruptions, 
and  rendered  landed  property  sta¬ 
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tionary  and  accumulative.  The 
complection  of  the  laws,  the  limi¬ 
tations-- of  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  customary  defer¬ 
ence  of  vassals  to  their  superiors, 
still  farther  contributed  to  the 
permanent  tenure  of  estates  and 
honours ;  so  that  Scotland,  be¬ 
fore  the  union,  boasted  of  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  ancient  families 
than  perhaps  any  other  European 
district  of  equal  extent.  The 
French  court,  expert  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  graces,  had  accommodated 
itself  to  the  predominant  foibles 
of  its  allies,  by  conferring  pecun 
liar  honours  on  the  descendants  of 
the  Scottish  nobility,  and  grant¬ 
ing  valuable  commercial  immuni¬ 
ties  to  the  nation  at  large  +« 
While  the  remembrance  of  these 
gave  the  Scots  a  bias  to  a  con¬ 
nection  with  France,  the  ridicule 
with  which  their  vanity  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  their  less  courtly  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  a  prevailing  disposition 
to  vilify  their  condition  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  the  affronts  which  in¬ 
dividuals  incurred  during  their 
occasional  intercourse  with  the 
English,  spread  an  alarming  an¬ 
ticipation  of  that  national  depres¬ 
sion  to  which  they  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  union.  What  did 


*  To  confirm  this  observation,  many  passages  might  be  cited  from  pam¬ 
phlets  in  opposition  to  the  union ;  which  are  curious,  because  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  times.  “  Though  Scotland 
must  unite  as  the  less  considerable  kingdom,  with  respect  to  trade,  wealth, 
&c.  yet  it  can  never  otherwise  unite,  than  as  the  preferable  kingdom,  with 
respect  to  antiquity,  honour,  and  dignity  of  precedency,  according  to  the 
fundamental  rules  of  honour  and  heraldry,  every  where  acknowledged.” 

“  Which  points  of  dignity  and  honour,  though,  perhaps,  they  may  appear 
of  small  value  to  an  age  sunk  in  luxury,  and  degenerated  into  an  effeminate 
esteem  in  nothing,  but  what  puts  money  in  their  pockets  to  support  it,  would 
be  acknowledged  as  of  great  ornament,  and  accounted  of  a  very  high  value 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  if  ever  the  Scots  should  come  to  make  such  a 
considerable  figure  in  an  independent  state,  as  undoubtedly  they  might.” 
Rights  and  Interests  of  two  British  Monarchies,  p.  11.  Lond.  1706. 

f  Rights  and  Interests  of  the  two  British  Monarchies,  p.  5.  Collection  of 
Treaties  between  Franee  and  Scotland. 
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it  avail  them,  that  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  their  crown  and  nation 
were  to  be  recognised,  when,  from 
the  arrogance  of  their  fellow  sub¬ 
jects^  they  might  expect  to  be 
treated  with  all  the  insolence  of 
usurped  superiority  *  ? 

“  The  injurious  effects  of  the 
union,  with  respect  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  furnished  a  picture  of  ima¬ 
ginary  woe,  well  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  emotions  of  a  vulgar  pity, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  a  fantas¬ 
tic  patriotism.  The  desertion  of 
a  city,  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
and  the  loftiness  of  its  edifices, 
the  abolition  of  that  magnificent 
pageantry  which  attended  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  court,  and  of 
that  profuse  hospitality,  which  en¬ 
livened  the  metropolis  during  the 
meetings  of  the  states,  were  la¬ 
mented  as  serious  calamities  by 
all  those  who,  from  early  impres¬ 
sions,  and  an  association  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  an  enlightened 


understanding,  had  attached  the 
ideas  of  sensibility  and  affection 
to  external  objects,  which  flat¬ 
tered  their  vanity,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  their  pleasure  and  emo¬ 
lument  T\” 

The  point  in  which  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville  may  be  considered  as  chiefly 
deficient,  is  the  almost  total  omis¬ 
sion  of  those  comparatively  petty 
details,  which  though  more  pro¬ 
perly  belonging  to  the  department 
of  memoirs,  should  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  by  the  Histo¬ 
rian.  Few  courts  could  furnish 
more  private  political  anecdote 
than  that  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
seldom  has  the  contrast,  which 
always  in  some  degree  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  apparent  and  actual  si¬ 
tuation  of  exalted  characters,  been 
more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in 
the  person  of  this  unfortunate 
Princess.  Mr.  Somerville  notices 
this  only  by  occasional  allusion, 
and  has  often  thrown  a  characte- 


*  Defoe,  p*  226.  Several  pamphlets  were  published  in  England  at  this 
time  to  prove  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  English  monarchy  over  Scotland  ; 
and  the  favourable  reception,  which  they  generally  met  with,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Scots. 

Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Hodges,  who  had  written  in  defence  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Scotland,  were  thanked  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  received 
each  of  them  a  present  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  Scots  (4G0f ) 
for  their  patriotic  labours..  Records  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  10th  August, 
1705.  Atwood’s  Superiority  of  England  over  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  Patriot 
unmasked,  were  voted  scurrilous,  and  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Idem. 

f  The  commissioner  to  the  Parliament  was  allowed  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  for  equipage,  and  filty-five  pounds  per  day,  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  days  for  his  table.  He  used  to  entertain  forty  members  every 
day  during  the  session.  Inquiry  into  the  Reasonableness  and  Consequences 
of  the  Union,  p.  132.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  p.  5.  1703. 

“  To  the  very  children,  and  most  ignorant  people,  they  had  their  argu¬ 
ments  ;  such  as,  that  the  honours,  the  crown  of  Scotland,  sword  and  sceptre, 
should  be  carried  away  to  England.  The  boys  and  mob  were  invited  to  go 
and  see  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland  ;  for  that  it  would  soon  be  carried 
away,  and  they  might  never  see  it  more.”  Defoe,  p.  227. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  was  opened  with  great  pomp  and  formality.  The 
officers  of  state,  nobility,  and  gentry,  rode  from  the  palace  of  Ilolyrood-honse 
to  the  Parliament-house,  (about  a  mile) ;  and  no  expence  was  spared  to  ren¬ 
der  their  dress  and  equipage  splendid  and  magnificent.  Many  of  all  ranks 
resorted  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis,  to  be  spectators  of  this  scene. 
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fistic  anecdote  to  the  foot  of  the 
page  among  the  notes,  which  if  in¬ 
corporated  in  his  work,  would 
have  relieved  its  general  heavi¬ 
ness,  and  have  given  it  greater 
spirit  and  variety.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  aware  that  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  office  is  of  a  two-fold  na¬ 
ture  ;  to  convey  all  necessary  and 
authentic  information,  and  also  to 
render  that  information  as  inte¬ 
resting  and  as  agreeable  as  a  strict 
adherence  to  facts  will  admit. 
This  latter  very  desirable  object 
can  never  be  better  effected  than 
by  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  on  the  conduct 
and  personal  character  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  and  it  rarely  happens  but 
that  either  for  good  or  evil  quali¬ 
ties  he  may  be  made  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  picture.  The  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  affords  every  fa¬ 
cility  of  this  nature,  and  in  her 
character  by  Mr.  Somerville  with 
which  we  shall  conclude  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  he  often  alludes  to  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  life  which 
marked  it  with  a  continual  che¬ 
quering  of  private  anxiety  and 
mortification,  amid  the  most 
splendid  and  repeated  public  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  during  a  period  which 
will  always  be  looked  back  upon 
as  one  of  distinguished  national 
glory.  We  will  venture  to  as¬ 
sert  that  had  he  entered  more  fully 
into  the  details  of  her  sufferings 
and  her  feelings,  her  errors  and 
her  wrongs — of  all  that  she  neces¬ 


sarily  endured  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  placed  her 
upon  the  throne,  and  all  which  her 
own  weakness  and  timidity  oblig¬ 
ed  her  to  submit  to  from  those 
into  whose  power  she  had  thrown 
herself,  his  history  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  interesting, 
without  the  slightest  diminution 


of  its  dignity  or  its  truth. 

“  The  cabinet  at  length  became 
a  theatre  of  wrangling  and  scur¬ 
rility.  Reproaches  and  recrimi¬ 
nations,  vented  by  the  indignant 
rivals  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  insulted  her  dignity, 
and  filled  her  with  perplexity  and 
dismay.  A  regard  to  public  bu¬ 
siness,  as  well  as  to  her  own  tran¬ 
quillity,  left  her  no  alternative  but 
the  dismission  of  one  or  both  of 
the  contending  ministers.  The 
staff  was  taken  from  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  at  Windsor,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  27th  July*,  before  her 
majesty  had  yet  fixed  upon  his 
successor.  His  removal  did  not 
restore  that  interior  harmony 
which  was  expected.  For,  after 
it  had  been  agreed  to  put  the 
treasury  into  commission,  the 
privy  counsellors  present  were  di¬ 
vided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
persons  fittest  for  that  important 
trust.  The  heat  of  their  disputes, 
prolonged  till  two  in  the  morning 
in  her  majesty’s  presence,  threw 
her  into  dreadful  agitation,  which 
was  followed  by  such  an  alarming 
disorder  as  rendered  her  unable 


*  Lord  Oxford  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swift,  that  he  had  no  power  in  the 
cabinet  since  the  25th  July  1713.  Swift’s  Letters,  No.  147.  Both  he  and 
lord  Bolingbroke  had  for  some  time  past  been  courting  the  whig-lords  ;  and  it 
was  said,  that  the  discovery  of  lord  Oxford’s  inviting  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
to  come  to  England,  and  of  his  making  known  the  queen’s  counsels  to  the  court 
of  Hanover,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  majesty’s  displeasure.  Political 
State,  Yol.  vii.  p,  623.  The  day  the  treasurer’s  staff  was  taken  from  lord  Ox¬ 
ford,  lord  Bolingbroke  gave  an  entertainment  to  generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan, 
iind  Palmer,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  several  Whigs. 
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to  come  to  the  council  next  day, 
when  she  intended  to  settle  the 
new  arrangements  *.  On  the 
29th,  the  symptoms  of  danger  in¬ 
creased,  and  indicated,  on  the  day 
following,  a  speedy  approach  of 
her  dissolution. 

The  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  queen’s  situation, 
repaired  immediately  to  Kensing¬ 
ton,  where  the  privy  council  was 
sitting  ;  and  readily  accepted  of 
an  invitation  from  the  ministers  to 
assist  with  their  advice  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  interesting  juncture.  It  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  the  office  of  treasurer  should 
be  filled ;  and  the  council  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to  recommend  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty  as  the  fittest  person  for  that 
appointment ;  which  being  inti¬ 
mated  to  her,  at  an  interval  of 
ease,  she  put  the  treasurer’s  staff 
into  his  hands,  and  expressed  her 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  it  +.  All  the  privy  coun¬ 
sellors  in  London  were  called  to 
give  their  attendance  in  council. 
The  most  expeditious  measures 
•were  concerted  for  securing  the 
city,  and  for  strengthening  all  the 
forts  and  maritime  towns.  Mr. 
Craggs  was  dispatched  to  the 
court  of  Hanover,  that  the  Elec¬ 
tor  might  be  prepared  to  set  out 
for  England  upon  the  first  notice 
of  the  queen’s  death.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  after  she  had  appointed  the 
new  treasurer,  her  majesty  fell  into 
a  lethargy,  and  continued  insen¬ 
sible  till  she  expired  on  the  morn¬ 


ing  of  the  1st  of  August,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  age. 

“  Mildness,  timidity,  and  anx¬ 
iety  were  constitutional  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  temper  of  this  princess ; 
and  to  their  influence,  chiefly,  we 
may  ascribe  most  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  occurrences  in  her  govern¬ 
ment,  and  private  life.  While 
she  relied  implicitly  upon  the 
counsels  of  her  favourites,  they 
were  not  restrained,  by  the  fear 
of  her  resentment,  from  abusing 
indulged  power,  and  violating  the 
obligations  of  gratitude.  Al¬ 
though  she  had  imbibed  all  the 
keenness  of  a  party  spirit,  yet  she 
was  deterred  from  pursuing  its  im¬ 
pulse  by  the  first  appearance  of 
danger.  She  discarded  the  Tories, 
who,  from  the  confidence  of  her 
patronage  at  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  were  running  into  a  course 
of  measures,  tending  to  the  dis¬ 
union  of  her  subjects,  and  the 
danger  of  the  protestant  succes¬ 
sion.  Under  the  awe  of  a  ruling 
junto,  she  gave  her  sanction  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  bent  of  her  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  feelings,  at  a  time  when 
she  had  the  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  it,  upon  terms  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  Britain,  than  those 
which  were  finally  obtained.  Ha¬ 
rassed  at  the  close  of  her  days  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  Whigs,  and 
their  urging  securities  for  the  pro¬ 
testant  settlement,  which  did  vio¬ 
lence  to  her  affections,  she  was 
prevented  by  the  apprehension  of 
personal  danger,  more  than  by 
principle  or  inclination,  from  tak- 


*  The  queen  ascribed  her  illness  to  the  agitation  of  her  spirits  ;  and  said  to 
pne  of  her  physicians,  that  she  should  not  outlive  it.  Tindal,  Yol.  x.  p.  227. 
Swift’s  Letters,  No.  148,  149. 
f  Tindal,  Yol.  x.  p.  229. 
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ing  any  resolute  steps  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  succession  of  the 
crown  to  her  brother. 

“  She  had  high  notions  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  which  however  produced 
no  worse  effect,  than  rendering 
her  partial  to  its  advocates. 

“  The  ingratitude  of  her  first 
favourites  rendered  queen  Anne 
more  suspicious  and  guarded,  af¬ 
ter  their  dismission ;  and  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  her  ministers,  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  yield  to  their  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  last  years  of  her  reign, 
were  one  cause  of  their  slowness 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  system 
of  measures,  which  was  expected 
from  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  the  Tories,  before  they  came 
into  power.  They  had  gained 
the  queen’s  favour  by  recommend¬ 
ing  to  her  the  exercise  of  indepen¬ 
dent  authority ;  and  this  made 
her  afterwards  the  more  positive 


*503 

in  resisting  any  proposal  which 
did  not  immediately  meet  with  her 
approbation 

“  This  princess  has  had  the  sin¬ 
gular  fate  of  being  both  praised 
and  condemned,  for  her  conduct 
as  a  relation.  By  one  party  she 
has  been  represented  as  an  ami¬ 
able  pattern  of  domestic  tender¬ 
ness  ;  and  by  another,  as  an  odi¬ 
ous  example  of  filial  depravity# 
She  was  a  kind  and  dutiful  wife  ; 
and  though  encumbered  with  the 
cares  of  royalty,  and  depressed 
with  bodily  infirmities,  she  never 

V  # 

omitted  the  minutest  conjugal  re¬ 
spect,  and  attended  the  sick-bed 
of  her  husband  with  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  almost  unexam¬ 
pled  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 
She  loved  her  children  with  the 
fondest  affection,  and  paid  the 
most  assiduous  attention  to  their 
health  and  education.  But  she 


*  This  view  of  the  queen’s  character,  which  has  not  been  attended  to  by 
any  historian,  is  authenticated  by  Dr.  Swift,  who  had  the  best  access  to  know 
her,  from  the  information  other  ministers.  “I  will  tell  you  one  great  state 
secret  :  The  queen  sensible  how  much  she  was  governed  by  the  late  ministry, 
runs  al  ittle  into  the  other  extreme,  and  is  jealous  in  that  point,  even  of  those 
who  got  her  out  of  the  other’s  hands.”  Journal  to  Stella,  February  1'/ 1 1. 

u  The  queen  grew  so  jealous  upon  the  change  of  her  servants,  that  often, 
from  fear  of  being  imposed  on  and  over  caution,  she  would  impose  upon  herself. 
She  took  a  delight  in  refusing  those  who  were  thought  to  have  had  the  great¬ 
est  power  with  her  even  in  the  most  reasonable  things,  and  such  as  were  ne¬ 
cessary  for  her  service,  nor  would  let  them  be  done,  until  she  fell  into  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  it  herself.”  Swift’s  Memorial  on  the  Change  of  Ministry  1710. 

“  In  dispensing  her  favours,  she  was  extremely  cautious  and  slow ;  and 
after,  the  usual  mistake  of  those  who  think  they  have  been  imposed  on,  be* 
came  so  very  suspicious  that  she  overshot  the  mark,  and  erred  on  the  other 
extreme.  When  a  person  happened  to  be  recommended  to  her  as  useful  lor 
her  service,  or  proper  to  he  obliged,  perhaps,  after  a  long  delay,  she  would 
consent ;  bnt  if  t  he  treasurer  offered  at  the  same  time  a  warrant,  or  other  in¬ 
strument  to  her,  already  prepared,  in  order  to  he  signed,  because  he  presumed 
on  her  consent  beforehand,  she  would  not;  and  thus  the  aft  air  would  some¬ 
times  be  for  several  months  together,  although  the  thing  were  ever  so  reason¬ 
able,  or  that  even  the  public  suffered  by  the  delay.  So  that  the  minister  had 
no  other  remedy,  hut  to  let  her  majesty  take  her  own  time,  which  never  failed 
to  be  the  longest  the  thing  could  suffer.”  Swift’s  Enquiry  into  the  Behaviour 
of  the  Queen’s  last  Ministry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  person  was  executed  for  treason  in  Britain 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Tind.  Vol.  x.  p  236. 
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lias  been  accused  of  hard-hearted- 
fiess  in  abandoning  her  father  in 
the  hour  of  his  extremity. 

“  While  we  ascribe  what  all 
have  approved  of,  in  the  domestic 
behaviour  of  Anne,  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  her  own  native  disposi¬ 
tion,  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
those  peculiar  circumstances  in 
her  situation,  which  afford  some 
apology  for  the  suspension  of  na¬ 
tural  affection,  though  they  do  not 
amount  to  a  justification  of  it. 
The  habit  of  a  blind  deference  to 
the  advice  of  lord  and  lady 
Churchill,  and  a  conscientious 
anxiety  for  the  protestant  religion, 
exposed  to  the  extremity  of  dan¬ 
ger,  stifled  the  emotions  of  filial 
tenderness,  in  a  moment  of  singu¬ 
lar  agitation  and  perplexity,  and 
precipitated  her  into  an  action, 
which  would  have  been  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  if  it  had  been  the  result  of 
cool  deliberation,  and  originated 
from  motives  of  interest  and  am¬ 
bition, 

“  In  all  the  different  stations 
she  filled,  this  princess  had  the 
merit  of  observing  the  strictest 
rules  of  oeconomy,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  fortune  :  while  she 
was  not  deficient  in  charity,  and 
exceeded  in  bounty  to  her  fa¬ 
vourites. 

“  In  the  discharge  of  religious 
duties,  she  was  regular  and  ex¬ 
emplary.  Her  zeal  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  church  was  attested 
by  extending  the  means  of  public 
instruction ;  by  augmenting,  at 
her  own  expence,  the  livings  of 
the  poor  clergy  ;  and  by  express¬ 
ing,  on  all  occasions,  a  solicitude 
for  the  purity  of  the  clerical  cha¬ 
racter. 


“  She  possessed  a  considerable 
degree  of  taste  for  the  fine  arts  5 
amused  herself  with  music  and 
painting  ;  and  delivered  her  pub¬ 
lic  speeches  with  a  melodious  pro¬ 
priety,  that  charmed  the  ears  of 
her  audience. 

“  The  deceitfulness  of  gran¬ 
deur,  as  a  criterion  of  happiness, 
has  often  been  inferred  from  the 
condition  of  royalty  ;  and  was  re¬ 
markably  verified  in  the  life  and 
reign  of  queen  Anne.  We  be¬ 
hold  a  nation  rising,  under  her 
auspices,  to  the  summit  of  pros¬ 
perity.  While  signal  success 
crowned  her  military  exertions 
abroad,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  science,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  advanced,  with  rapid  steps* 
at  home;  every  event,  and  every 
improvement,  which  contribute  to 
the  opulence,  the  power,  and  the 
renown  of  a  nation,  distinguish 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  the 
most  propitious  and  brilliant  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Britain. 
But  when  we  follow  this  princess 
into  retirement,  and  survey  the 
incidents  of  her  private  life,  what 
a  contrasted  scene  discloses  itself 
to  view  ;  and  how  much  are  we 
struck  with  the  wide  distinction 
between  external  grandeur,  and 
personal  felicity  ! 

“  She  survived  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  of  children  *  ;  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  destined  by  the  act  of 
settlement  to  succeed  her,  lived  to 
the  age  of  twelve  ;  and  exhibited 
early  blossoms  of  every  accom¬ 
plishment,  that  could  elevate  the 
hopes  of  a  nation,  and  delight  the 
heart  of  a  parent. 

“  The  possession  of  a  crown, 
held  upon  the  condition  of  ratify- 


*  Six  daughters  and  three  sons. 
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uig  the  degradation  and  exile  of 
her  own  family,  must  have  cost 
her  many  a  pang,  which  she  dwrst 
not  impart  to  the  most  confiden¬ 
tial  friends.  While  looked  up  to 
as  the  first  potentate  in  Europe, 
and  loaded  with  congratulations 
upon  the  success  of  her  arms,  she 
was  a  slave  in  her  own  house  : 
and  subjected  to  daily  affronts 
and  mortifications,  from  the  inso¬ 
lence  and  usurpations  of  her  ser¬ 
vants,  Emancipated,  at  length, 
from  her  chains,  she*  only  entered 
upon  a  new  scene  of  vexation  and 
trial ;  and  all  her  remaining  days 
were  embittered  by  the  jealousies 
of  her  people,  the  turbulence  of 
faction,  and  the  contentions  and 
outrage  of  a  distracted  cabinet.” 
— p.  567. 


Travels  in  the  T?vo  Sicilies  and 
some  Parts  of  the  Apennines , 
translated  from  the  original  Ita¬ 
lian  of  the  Abbe  Lazzaro  Spal¬ 
lanzani*  In  4  Vols.  8vo. 

The  Abbe  Spallanzani  was  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  Pavia,  at  the  time  when  he  be¬ 
came  the  author  of  these  volumes, 
and  the  travels  which  they  con¬ 
tain  were  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  the  Museum 
with  a  collection  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  specimens  of  which 
he  found  it  to  be  particularly  de¬ 
ficient.  Elis  character,  as  a  Na¬ 
turalist,  already  stands  high  for 
extensive  acquirement  and  scien¬ 
tific  observation.  The  Phlegraean 
fields,  the  volcanoes  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  the 
countries  which  he  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  researches,  are  well 
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known  to  be  rich  in  those  species 
of  geological  treasure  which  were 
the  objects  of  his  pursuit — and  it 
is  no  contemptible  praise  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  he  has  rarely  disap¬ 
pointed  the’ expectations  naturally 
excited  by  this  union  of  talent 
with  opportunity. 

The  Work  is  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  speak  too  strongly  in 
commendation.  In  it  the  Abbe 
details,  in  a  clear  and  scientific 
manner  the  method  of  enquiry 
which  he  adopted  in  his  lithologi¬ 
cal  pursuits,  and  the  laborious  and 
expensive  processes  to  which  he 
subjected  the  mineral  substances 
wdiich  he  collected.  The  student 
of  this  branch  of  Natural  History 
will  find  here  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  even  the  general 
reader  must  feel  interested  by  the 
curious  experiments  related,  and 
the  information  and  entertainment 
incidentally  conveyed  in  the  Abbe’s 
brief  sketches  of  the  course  which 
he  pursued  in  his  travels,  and  of 
the  objects  which  principally  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention.  A  sojourn 
of  some  weeks  at  Messina  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  make  minute  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  celebrated  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  and  to  convince 
himself  that  the  common  belief, 
that  the  latter  is  a  whirlpool,  has 
no  foundation  in  truth  :  frequent 
excursions  on  the  strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina  furnished  him  with  some  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  relative  to  its 
marine  and  sub-marine  produc¬ 
tions  :  and  a  journey  among  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  which  he  undertook 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  salse,  or  feeble  flames,  which 
issue  from  various  places  in  that 
part  of  the  Apennines,  afforded 
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him  satisfactory  proof,  both  from 
experiment  and  observation,  that 
these  singular  fires  originate  solely 
from  the  hydrogenous  gas,  and 
do  not  in  any  respect  partake  of 
the  nature  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

We  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Travels, 
and  shall  transcribe  from  thence 
the  author’s  interesting  narrative 
of  his  personal  examination  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  November,  1788,  he 
had  ascended  as  far  as  the  Hermi¬ 
tage  della  Salvatore ,  two  miles  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  in 
this  he  slept. 

“  I  rose  four  hours  before  day, 
and  continued  my  journey  towards 
the  burning  crater,  from  which, 
as  I  have  before  said,  flames  arose 
at  intervals,  which  on  a  nearer 
approach  appeared  larger  and 
more  vivid;  and  every  ejection 
was  followed  by  a  detonation, 
more  or  less  loud,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  burning  matter 
ejected  ;  a  circumstance  I  did  not 
notice  before,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  but  which  became  more 
perceptible  to  the  ear  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  I  approached  the  mouth 
of  the  volcano  ;  and  I  observed, 
when  I  had  arrived  within  half  a 
mile  of  it,  in  a  direct  line,  that 
the  ejections  preceded  their  ac¬ 
companying  explosions  only  by 
an  instant,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  propagation  of 
light  and  sound.  At  this  dis¬ 
tance  not  only  flames  were  visible 
to  the  eye,  but  a  shower  of  ig¬ 
nited  stones,  which,  in  the  stronger 
ejections,  were  thrown  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  height,  and  thence  fell  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain, 
emitting  a  great  quantity  of  vivid 
sparks,  and  bounding  and  rolling 


till  they  came  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  place  where  I  stood. 
These  stones,  when  I  afterwards 
examined  them,  I  found  to  be 
only  particles  of  the  lava,  which 
had  become  solid  in  the  air,  and 
taken  a  globose  form.  These 
showers  of  lava  appeared  an  in¬ 
vincible  obstacle  to  my  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  volcanic  furnace.  I 
did  not,  however,  lose  all  hope, 
being  encouraged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation.  The  showers 
of  heated  stones,  I  remarked,  did 
not  fall  vertically,  but  all  inclined 
a  little  to  the  west.  I  therefore 
removed  to  the  east  side  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  where  I  could  approach 
nearer  to  the  burning  mouth  :  but 
a  wind  suddenly  springing  up  from 
the  west,  compelled  me  to  remove, 
with  no  little  regret,  to  a  greater 
distance,  as  the  smoke  from  the 
mouth  of  the  crater,  which  before 
rose  in  a  perpendicular  column, 
was  now  drifted  by  the  wind  to 
the  side  on  which  I  stood;  so  that 
I  soon  found  myself  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke  abounding  with 
sulphureous  vapours,  and  was 
obliged  hastily  to  retire  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Yet  though 
I  was  thus  disappointed  of  the 
pleasure  of  approaching  nearer  to 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  eruptions  more  nearly 
and  accurately,  many  instructive 
objects  were  not  wanting.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  any  remarks 
on  these,  I  must  notice  a  curious 
and  unexpected  circumstance. 

“  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
detonations  which  accompanied 
the  showers  of  lava.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  add,  that  these  did 
not  constantly  accompany  every 
eruption.  W  hen  I  had  taken  my 
station  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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mountain,  I  found  the  detonations 
more  sensible,  and  resembling  the 
noise  produced  by  a  large  mine 
when  it  explodes  ;  but  suddenly, 
to  my  great  surprise,  they  ceased, 
though  the  ejections  of  fiery  matter 
continued  both  frequent  and  co¬ 
pious.  I  counted  eighteen  eruptions 
which  were  not  accompanied  by  the 
smallest  noise.  The  nineteenth, 
though  not  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  was  followed  by  its  detona¬ 
tion,  as  were  eleven  more,  though 
others  which  succeeded  were  si¬ 
lent.  This  irregularity  I  observed 
so  repeatedly,  that  the  detonations 
appeared  to  me  rather  accidental 
than  necessarily  connected  with 
the  explosions.  In  this  opinion 
1  am  supported  by  the  authority 
of  my  ingenious  friend,  the  Abbe 
Fortis,  who  afterwards  told  me, 
at  Naples,  that  he  had  frequently 
observed  the  same  inconstancy  in 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

“  This  peculiar  phenomenon, 
which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  remarked  by  any  one  of  the 
numerous  authors  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  V esuvius,  does  not  appear, 
at  first  view,  to  be  easily  explicable 
from  the  physical  cause  of  the  ex¬ 
plosions.  As  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  fire  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  it,  we  must  have  re¬ 
course  to  an  elastic  fluid,  which 
disengages  itself  from  the  lava, 
impelling  at  the  same  time  a  part 
of  it  into  the  air ;  which  effect 
can  scarcely  happen  without  a  de¬ 
tonation.  But  on  more  mature 
reflection,  it  appeared  to  me  most 
probable  that  this  takes  place  only 
within  certain  limits.  When  the 
elastic  fluid  bursts  suddenly  a- 
gainst  the  lava,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  report ;  but  when  it  acts 
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slowly,  it  will  occasion  little  or 
none,  though  the  ejection  may  be 
very  strong.  Thus,  if  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air  be  confined  be¬ 
tween  two  pellets  of  tow  in  a  tube, 
and  one  of  them  be  forced  sud¬ 
denly  towards  the  other,  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  projected  to  some  dis¬ 
tance,  with  a  considerable  sound, 
but  none,  or  very  little,  will  be 
heard  if  the  pellet  be  gradually 
pressed  towards  the  other.  In 
like  manner,  the  air  contained  in 
an  air-gun  produces  scarcely  any 
report  on  its  discharge,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interposition  of  the 
valve  delaying  its  action  on  the 
ball. 

“  In  what  I  have  said,  however, 
I  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
these  volcanic  eruptions  were  en¬ 
tirely  unaccompanied  with  any  ex¬ 
plosive  sound.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  they  were  not;  but  that  I 
could  not  hear  the  feebler  detona¬ 
tions  on  account  of  the  distance. 

“  It  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  liquid  lava  had  opened  itself 
a  way,  not  immediately  from  the 
summit  of  the  crater,  but  from 
one  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
following  are  the  observations 
made  on  this  subject.  Towards 
the  south-east,  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
crater,  on  a  declivity,  there 
arose  sixty  or  more  small  columns 
of  smoke,  one  of  which  was  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  came 
from  a  not  very  deep  cavern.  The 
ground  from  which  these  streams 
of  smoke  issued  was  tinged  with 
yellow,  from  the  muriate  of  am¬ 
moniac,  and  so  hot,  that,  even  at 
some  distance,  I  could  bear  my 
feet  on  it  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the 
smoke  and  the  heat  proceeded 
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from  the  same  cause ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  subterraneous  con¬ 
flagration  which  communicated 
with  that  part,  and  caused  the 
smoke  to  burst  forth  through  the 
fissures  in  the  ground. 

“  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
paces  from  this  spot,  the  aperture 
was  visible,  through  which,  six 
months  before,  the  lava  disgorged 
itself,  as  I  was  assured  by  my 
guide  ;  but  it  no  longer  flowed  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  its  current 
having  acquired  the  hardness  of 
stone.  About  fifty  paces  lower, 
however,  in  the  same  direction, 
that  is  towards  the  south,  the  lava 
was  still  running  within  a  kind  of 
pit,  but  without  rising  above  its 
borders  ;  and  at  a  place  still  lower, 
about  two  miles  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the  lava 
issued  from  the  subterranean  ca¬ 
vern,  forming  in  the  open  air  a 
Jong  current.  But  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  the  latter,  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  the  highly 
curious  phenomena  observable  in 
the  lava  moving  within  the  above- 
mentioned  cavity  or  pit.  This 
pit  was  of  a  shape  approaching  to 
an  oval,  about  twenty-three  feet 
in  circuit.  The  sides,  or  banks, 
were  nearly  perpendicular,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  height :  and 
it  was  excavated  in  the  hardened 
lava  of  the  last  eruption.  The 
burning  lava  moved  within  this 
cavern,  of  which  it  covered  the 
whole  bottom,  in  the  direction  of 
from  north  to  south.  From  it 
arose  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which, 
reflecting  the  light  from  the  red 
hot  lava,  produced  in  the  air  a  red 
brightness,  that  during  the  night 
might  be  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance.  But  as  this  smoke  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  acid- 


sulphureous  vapours,  I  found  it 
a  great  obstacle  to  my  making 
any  observation  on  the  liquid  lava, 
when,  from  the  calmness  of  the 
air,  it  ascended  perpendicularly. 
But,  from  time  to  time,  a  slight 
breeze  arose  which  carried  the 
stream  towards  one  side ;  and  I 
then  removed  to  the  opposite, 
where  I  was  no  longer  incom¬ 
moded  in  my  experiments  by  the 
vapour.  During  these  favoura¬ 
ble  intervals,  I  could  stoop  down 
towards  the  pit,  in  which  I  ob¬ 
served  the  appearances  which  I 
here  faithfully  relate. 

“  As  the  distance  between  the 
lower  extremities  of  my  body  and 
the  lava  was  only  five  feet,  the 
heat  it  sent  forth  wras  very  vehe¬ 
ment,  but  not  absolutely  intolera¬ 
ble,  though  it  forced  me  to  re¬ 
move  from  it  a  little,  from  time  to 
time. 

“  I  observed,  then,  that  the 
lava  flowed,  as  I  have  before  said, 
along  this  cavity,  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  then  disappear¬ 
ed  under  the  excavated  hardened 
lava.  Its  surface  exhibited  the 
redness  of  burning  coal,  but 
without  the  smallest  appearance 
of  flame.  I  know  nothing  to 
which  it  can  be  more  properly 
compared  than  melted  brass  in  a 
furnace.  This  superficies  was  in 
some  places  covered  with  a  white 
froth;  and  from  time  to  time  bub¬ 
bles  arose  in  it,  which  burst  a 
moment  after  with  a  sensible 
noise.  Sometimes,  likewise,  the 
lava  rose  in  small  jets  or  spouts, 
which,  in  an  instant  after,  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  surface  again  be¬ 
came  smooth  and  even. 

“  The  nearness  of  my  approach 
to  this  melted  matter,  which  I  ob¬ 
served  first,  during  the  darkness 
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oF  the  night,  and  afterwards 
by  the  light  of  day,  removed 
every  shade  of  doubt  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  respecting  the  remarks  I 
made.  It  likewise  furnished  me 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
experiments  which  I  otherwise 
could  not  have  made.  I  was  de¬ 
sirous  to  let  fall  some  heavy  body 
into  the  flowing  lava ;  but  my 
situation  would  only  permit  me  to 
use,  for  this  purpose,  pieces  of 
lava  which  lay  round  the  cavern, 
as  I  could  find  no  substance  of 
any  other  kind.  When  I  threw 
these  pieces  into  the  lava,  they 
occasioned  that  dull  kind  of  sound 
which  would  have  been  produced 
by  striking  soft  earth  or  thick 
mud  ;  and  at  the  same  time  form¬ 
ed  in  the  lava  an  incavation,  in 
which  they  were  buried  about  one 
third  part  of  their  bulk,  and  in 
this  situation  were  carried  away 
by  the  current.  The  same  hap¬ 
pened  when  I,  at  other  times,  used 
larger  pieces,  and  threw  them  for¬ 
cibly  into  the  lava ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  was,  that  then  they  sunk  in 
deeper. 

“  From  this  experiment  I  as¬ 
certained  the  velocity  of  the  lava, 
as  it  is  certain  that  must  have 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the 
stone  carried  by  it.  In  about 
half  a  minute,  the  pieces  of  solid 
lava  were  carried  ten  feet  and  a 
half.  The  motion  of  the  current 
was  therefore  very  slow ;  which 
was  not  surprising,  as  the  decli¬ 
vity  was  very  little.  We  shall 
see  presently,  that  the  pieces  of 
lava  with  which  I  made  my  expe¬ 
riment,  were  probably  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  lava  which  was 
flowing  ;  on  which  account  I,  at 
first,  expected  that  they  would 
have  sunk  entirely  within  it,  since 
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it  is  well  known  that  all  bodies 
which  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state,  become  more  compact ;  but 
a  moment’s  reflection  convinced 
me  that  the  fact  could  happen  no 
otherwise  than  it  did.  The  pieces 
of  lava  which  I  threw  into  the 
current  were  full  of  pores  and 
cavities,  which  in  the  liquid  lava 
could  not  have  place,  or  at  least 
could  not  be  so  numerous :  these 
pieces,  therefore,  must  be  lighter 
than  the  liquid  lava.  Another  rea¬ 
son,  which  I  consider  as  still  more 
decisive,  is  derived  from  the  tena¬ 
cious  liquidity  of  the  flowing  lava, 
which  must  prevent  the  entire  im¬ 
mersion  of  the  solid  lava,  though 
the  latter  should  be  specifically 
heavier.  Thus  I  have  observed, 
that  a  solid  globe  of  glass,  though 
thrown  with  some  force  into  a  li¬ 
quid  mass  of  the  same  matter, 
will  not  remain  entirely  sub¬ 
merged,  but  float  with  a  part  above 

the  surface.”  Vol.  I,  p.  5. 

*  *  #  *  # 

“  Though  the  lava  issued  at  its 
origin  from  only  a  narrow  aper¬ 
ture,  the  stream  of  it  became  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  as  it  descended 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and 
formed  other  smaller  torrents:  but 
at  about  the  space  of  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  whence  it  issued,  its 
superficies  had  acquired  the  soli¬ 
dity  of  stone.  I  endeavoured  to 
pass  over  this,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  walking  on  it,  as 
it  was  entirely  composed  of  small 
disjoined  scoriae,  on  which  the 
foot  could  not  rest  with  firmness, 
and  so  hot  that  I  was  obliged  to 
change  my  shoes,  those  I  had,  be¬ 
ing  worn  out,  and  half  burnt. 

“  Resides  two  other  pits,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  I  have  described,  and 
some  burning  orifices  in  which 
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when  I  looked  into  them,  I  could 
perceive  the  liquid  lava  resem¬ 
bling  melted  glass  in  a  furnace 
when  it  burns  with  the  utmost 
violence,  I  observed,  likewise,  the 
traces  of  the  course  which  the 
lava  had  taken  or  resumed.  Here 
the  channels  through  which  it  had 
flowed  remained,  but  empty  ;  there 
some  residue  of  it  was  to  be  seen  ; 
and  others  were  full  of  it.  One 
had  the  form  of  a  cylindric  tube,  and 
another  that  of  a  parallelopiped. 
But  the  direction  of  all  these  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  the  lava  had 
flowed,  was  towards  the  south. 
It  did  not  require  much  attention 
to  perceive,  that  under  the  solid 
lava  on  which  I  walked  the  fluid 
was  still  running;  the  low  but 
distinct  sound  it  occasioned  in  its 
passage,  was  clearly  perceptible 
to  the  ear. 

“  A  sufficient  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  may  be  given  from 
what  frequently  happens,  in  win¬ 
ter,  to  many  slow  streams,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy.  In  these, 
when  the  winter  is  severe,  the 
superficies  of  the  water  at  first 
adheres  to  the  banks,  and  after¬ 
wards  congeals  in  the  middle, 
forming  a  crust  of  ice  which  in¬ 
creases  in  thickness,  from  night 
to  night,  while  the  water,  which 
is  still  fluid,  if  there  is  sufficient 
depth,  continues  to  run  under  it ; 
though  the  thickness  of  the  ice 
increases,  till  after  some  days  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  men  to 
walk  on  it,  or  even  greater 
weights.  If  any  person  should 
then  go  upon  it,  and  apply  his 
ear  close  to  it,  lie  would  hear 
the  sound  of  the  water  running 
under,  as  I  have  several  times 
experienced  in  the  vicinity  of  Pa¬ 
via.  This  sound  appears  to  me 


to  be  precisely  the  same  with  that 
occasioned  by  the  Vesuvian  lava 
flowing  under  the  solid  lava,  and 
proceeds  doubtless  from  the  same 
cause ;  I  mean  the  obstacles  the 
fluids  meet  with  and  strike  against 
in  their  passage;  as  the  cause  of 
congelation  is  likewise  the  same 
in  both,  that  is,  the  privation  or 
rather  the  diminution  of  their  ab¬ 
solute  heat. 


<( 


Pursuing  my  way  to  the 
south,  along  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  I  arrived  at  the  part 
where  the  lava  ran  above  the 
ground.  Where  the  stream  was 
broadest,  it  was  twenty-two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  eighteen  where 
narrowest.  The  length  of  this 
torrent  was  two  miles,  or  nearly 
so.  This  stream  of  lava,  when 
compared  with  others  which  have 
flowed  from  Vesuvius,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles,  with  a  proportionate 
breadth,  must  certainly  suffer  in 
the  comparison  ;  but  considered 
in  itself,  and  especially  by  a  per¬ 
son  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes, 
it  cannot  but  astonish  and  most 
powerfully  affect  the  mind.  When 
I  travelled  in  Switzerland,  the 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the 
Glaciers  was,  I  confess,  great ;  to 
see,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  im¬ 
mense  mountains  of  ice  and  snow, 
placed  on  enormous  rocks,  and 
to  find  myself  shake  with  cold, 
wrapped  up  in  my  pelisse  on  their 
frozen  cliffs,  while  in  the  plain 
below  nature  appeared  languid 
with  the  extreme  heat.  But  much 
more  forcibly  was  I  affected  at 
the  sight  of  this  torrent  of  lava, 
which  resembled  a  river  of  fire. 


It  issued  from  an  aperture  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  congealed  lava,  and 
took  its  course  towards  the  south. 
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For  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  its 
source,  it  had  a  red  colour,  but 
less  ardent  than  that  of  the  lava 
which  flowed  within  the  cavern  I 
have  mentioned  above.  Through 
this  whole  space  its  surface  wras 
filled  with  tumours  which  mo¬ 
mentarily  arose  and  disappeared. 
I  was  able  to  approach  it  to  within 
the  distance  of  ten  feet ;  but  the 
heat  I  felt  was  extremely  great, 
and  almost  insupportable,  when 
the  air,  put  in  motion,  crossed  the 
lava,  and  blew  upon  me.  When 
I  threw  into  the  torrent  pieces  of 
the  hardened  lava,  they  left  a  very 
slight  hollow  trace.  The  sound 
they  produced  was  like  that  of 
one  stone  striking  against  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  they  swam  following 
the  motion  of  the  stream.  The 
torrent  at  first  descended  dowrn 
an  inclined  plain  which  made  an 
angle  of  about  4 5  degrees  with 
the  horizon,  flowing  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  feet  in  a  minute  ;  but 
at  about  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  paces  from  its  source,  its 
superficies,  cleared  from  the  tu¬ 
mours  I  have  before  mentioned, 
shewed  only  large  flakes  of  the 
substance  of  the  lava,  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dull  red,  which,  clashing 
together,  produced  a  confused 
sound,  and  were  borne  along  by 
the  current  under  them. 

“  Observing  these  phenomena 
with  attention,  I  perceived  the 
cause  of  this  diversity  of  appear¬ 
ance.  The  lava,  when  it  issued 
from  the  subterranean  caverns, 
began,  from  the  impression  of  the 
cold  air,  to  ldse  its  fluidity,  so 
that  it  yielded  less  to  the  stroke  of 
solid  bodies.  The  loss  of  this 
principle,  however,  was  not  such 
as  to  prevent  the  superficies  from 
flowing.  But  at  length  it  dimi¬ 
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nished  by  the  increasing  indura¬ 
tion  ;  and  then,  the  superficial 
part  of  the  lava,  by  the  unequal 
adhesion  of  its  parts,  was  sepa¬ 
rated  into  flakes,  which  would 
have  remained  motionless  had 
they  not  been  borne  away  by  the 
subjacent  matter,  which  still  re¬ 
mained  fluid,  on  account  of  its 
not  being  exposed  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  action  of  the  air,  in  the  same 
manner  as  water  carries  on  its 
surface  floating  flakes  of  ice. 

“  Proceeding  further,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  stream  was  co¬ 
vered,  not  only  with  these  flakes, 
but  with  a  great  quantity  of  sco¬ 
riae  ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  these 
floating  matters  was  carried  away 
by  the  fluid  lava,  with  unequal 
velocity,  which  was  small  where 
the  declivity  was  slight,  but  con¬ 
siderable  when  it  was  great.  In 
one  place,  for  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
the  descent  was  so  steep  that  it 
differed  little  from  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  The  lava  must  therefore  be 
expected  there  to  form  a  cataract. 
This  it,  in  fact,  did,  and  no  sight 
could  be  more  curious.  When  it 
arrived  at  the  brow  of  this  des¬ 
cent,  it  fell  headlong,  forming  a 
large  liquid  sheet  of  a  pale  red, 
which  dashed  with  a  loud  noise 
on  the  ground  below,  where  the 
torrent  continued  its  course  as 
before. 

“  It  appeared  to  me  that  it 
might  be  expected,  that  where  the 
channel  was  narrow,  the  velocity 
of  the  torrent  must  be  increased, 
and  whereat  was  capacious,  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  but  I  observed  that,  in 
proportion  as  it  removed  from  its 
source,  its  progressive  motion  be¬ 
came  slower :  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  extremely  obvious ;  since 
tha  current  of  melted  matter  bein«f 
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continually  exposed  to  the  cold 
air,  must  continually  lose  some 
portion  of  its  heat,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  its  fluidity. 

“  At  length  the  lava,  after  hav¬ 
ing  continued  its  course  about 
two  miles  along  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  stopped,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  small  lake,  but  solid, 
at  least  on  the  superficies.  Here 
the  fiery  redness  disappeared ;  but 
about  two  hundred  feet  higher  it 
was  still  visible,  and  more  appa¬ 
rent  still  nearer  to  its  source. 
From  the  whole  of  this  lake, 
strong  sulphureous  fumes  arose, 
which  were  likewise  to  be  ob¬ 
served  at  the  sides,  where  the  lava 
had  ceased  to  flow,  but  still  re¬ 
tained  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat.”  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter 
Spallanzani  notices  many  facts 
which  other  travellers  have  either 
wholly  overlooked,  or  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  record.  The  Solfatara 
occupies  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  second  chapter.  His  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  lavas  of  this 
district  as  well  as  of  those  of  Ve¬ 
suvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  Vol¬ 
cano,  lead  him  to  assert  positively 
that  they  have  all  petrosilex  for 
their  basis ;  an  opinion  which  will 
probably  meet  with  no  less  oppo¬ 
sition,  than  the  fanciful  hypothe¬ 
sis,  by  which,  in  the  following 
chapter,  he  attempts  to  account 
for  the  celebrated  phenomena  of 
the  Grotto  del  Cane.  We  nass 

x 

on  to  the  end  of  the  volume  in  or¬ 
der  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
companion  to  the  extracts,  rela¬ 
tive  to  Vesuvius,  in  our  author’s 
lively  and  accurate  description  of 
Etna. 

“  Three  hours  before  day,  I,  with 
my  companions, left  the  Grotta  delle 


Capre,  which  had  afforded  us  a 
welcome  asylum,  though  our  bed 
was  not  of  the  softest,  as  it 
consisted  only  of  a  few  oak 
leaves  scattered  over  the  floor  of 
lava.  I  continued  my  journey 
towards  the  summit  of  Etna  ;  and 
the  clearness  of  the  sky  induced 
me  to  hope  that  it  would  continue 
the  same  during  the  approaching 
day,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  sublime  prospect  from 
the  top  of  this  lofty  mountain, 
which  is  usually  involved  inclouds. 
I  soon  left  the  middle  region,  and 
entered  the  upper  one,  which  is 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  a  few  bushes  very  thinly 
scattered.  The  light  of  several 
torches  which  were  carried  before 
us  enabled  me  to  observe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  over  which  we 
passed,  and  to  ascertain,  from  such 
experiments  as  I  was  able  to  make, 
that  our  road  lay  over  lavas  either 
perfectly  the  same  with,  or  ana¬ 
logous  to,  those  in  which  the 
Grotta  delle  Capre  is  hollowed. 

“  We  had  arrived  at  within 
about  four  miles  of  the  borders  of 
the  great  crater,  «when  the  dawn 
of  day  began  to  disperse  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night.  Faint  gleams  of  a 
whitish  light  wrere  succeeded  by 
the  ruddy  hues  of  aurora ;  and 
soon  after  the  sun  rose  above  the 
horizon,  turbid  at  first  and  dim¬ 
med  by  mists,  but  his  rays  insen¬ 
sibly  became  more  clear  and  res¬ 
plendent.  These  gradations  of 
the  rising  day  are  no  where  to  be 
viewed  with  such  precision  and 
delight,  as  from  the  lofty  height 
wre  had  reached,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  most  elevated  point 
of  Etna.  Here,  likewise,  I  began 
to  perceive  the  effects  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  Etna  which  took  plade  in 
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July,  1787,  and  which  has  been 
so  accurately  described  by  the 
Chevalier  Gioeni  *.  These  were 
visible  in  a  coating  of  black  sco¬ 
riae,  at  first  thin,  but  which  be¬ 
came  gradually  thicker  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  till  it  composed  a  stratum 
of  several  palms  in  thickness. 
Over  these  scoriae  I  was  obliged 

O 

to  proceed,  not  without  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  and  fatigue,  as  my 
leg  at  every  step  sank  deep  into  it. 
The  figure  of  these  scoriae,  the 
smallest  of  which  are  about  a  line 
or  somewhat  less  in  diameter,  is 
very  irregular.  Externally  they 
have  the  appearance  of  scoriae  of 
iron ;  and,  when  broken,  are  found 
full  of  small  cavities,  which  are  al¬ 
most  all  spherical,  or  nearly  of  that 
figure.  They  are,  therefore,  light 
and  friable  ;  two  qualities  which 
are  almost  always  inseparable 
from  scoriae.  This  great  number  of 
small  cavities  is  an 'evident  proof  of 
the  quantity  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  elastic  fluids,  which  in  this 
eruption,  imprisoned  in  the  liquid 
matter  within  the  crater,  dilated 
it  on  every  side,  seeking  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  ;  and  forced  it, 
in  scoriaceous  particles,  to  various 
heights  and  distances,  according 
to  the  respective  weights  of  those 
particles.  The  most  attentive  eye 
cannot  discover  in  them  the  small¬ 
est  shoerl ;  either  because  these 
stones  have  been  perfectly  fused, 
and  with  the  lava  passed  into  one 
homogeneous  consistence,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  never  existed  in  it. 
Some  linear  feltspars  are,  however, 
found,  which,  by  their  splendour, 
semi-transparency,  and  solidity, 
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shew  that  they  have  suffered  no 
injury  from  the  fire.  When  these 
scoriae  are  pulverized,  they  be¬ 
come  extremely  black  ;  but  retain 
the  dryness  and  scabrous  contex¬ 
ture  which  they  had  when  entire. 
They  abound  in  iron,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  dust  produced  by 
pulverizing  them  copiously,  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  point  of  a  magnet¬ 
ized  knife ;  and  a  small  piece  of 
these  scoriae  will  put  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  in  motion  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  lines. 

“  In  the  midst  of  this  immense 
quantity  of  scoriae,  I,  in  several 
places,  met  writh  some  substances 
of  a  spherical  figure,  which,  like 
the  lava,  were  at  first  small,  but 
increased  in  size  as  I  approached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
These  wrere  originally  particles 
of  lava  ejected  from  the  crater  in 
the  eruption  before  mentioned, 
wffiich  assumed  a  spherical  figure 
when  they  were  congealed  by  the 
coldness  of  the  air.  On  examin¬ 
ing  them,  I  found  them  in  their 
qualities  perfectly  to  resemble  the 
scoriae,  and  to  possess  the  same 
magnetism.  * 

“  Only  two  miles  and  a  half 
remained  of  our  journey,  when 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
inclosed  wdthin  the  abysses  of  Etna, 
began  its  astonishing  operations. 
Two  white  columns  of  smoke 
arose  from  its  summit;  one,  which 
was  the  smallest,  towards  the 
north-east  side  of  the  mountain ; 
and  the  other,  towards  the  north¬ 
west.  A  light  wind  blowing  from 
the  east,  they  both  made  a  curve 
towards  the  west,  gradually  dila¬ 
ting,  until  they  disappeared  in  the 


*  His  account  of  this  eruption  was  printed  at  Catania  in  1787.  There  is 
likewise  a  French  translation  at  the  end  of  the  Catalogue  RaisonnS  of  M. 
Dolomieu. 
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wide  expanse  of  air.  Several 
streams  of  smoke,  which  arose 
lower  down,  towrards  the  west, 
followed  the  two  columns.  These 
appearances  could  not  but  tend 
to  inspire  me  with  new  ardour  to 
prosecute  my  journey,  that  I  might 
discover  and  admire  the  secrets 
of  this  stupendous  volcano.  The 
sun,  likewise,  shining  in  all  its 
splendour,  seemed  to  promise  that 
this  day  should  crown  my  wishes. 
But  experience  taught  me  that  the 
twro  miles  and  a  half  I  had  yet  to 
go  presented  many  more  obstacles 
than  I  could  have  imagined,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  resolution  I 
had  formed  to  complete  my  de¬ 
sign  at  every  hazard  could  have 
enabled  me  to  surmount  them. 

“  Having  proceeded  about  a 
hundred  paces  further,  I  met  with 
a  torrent  of  lava,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  cross,  to  arrive  at  the 
smoking  summit.  My  guides  in¬ 
formed  me  that  this  lava  had  is¬ 
sued  from  the  mountain  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1787  ;  and  as  the  account  of 
the  Chevalier  Gioeni,  which  I  have 
above  cited,  only  mentions  -the 
eruption  of  the  month  of  July  of 
the  same  year,  I  shall  here  give  a 
brief  description  of  it,  as  it  does  not 
seem  hitherto  to  have  been  de¬ 
scribed. 

“  This  very  recent  lava  extends 
three  miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth 
is  various,  in  some  places  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  others 
one  third,  and  in  others  still  more. 
Its  height,  or  rather  depth,  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  parts ;  the  great¬ 
est  being,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
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observe,  about  eighteen  feet,  and 
the  least  six.  Its  course  is  down 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain  ; 
and,  like  the  other  lava  which 
flowed  in  the  July  of  1787,  it 


issued  immediately  from  the  great 
crater  of  Etna.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  the  eruptions  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era, 
is  thirty-one ;  and  ten  only,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Gioeni,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  which  he  has  given 
an  account,  have  issued  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  highest  crater. 
That  which  I  observed  may  be 
the  eleventh,  unless  it  should  ra¬ 
ther  be  considered  as  the  same 
with  that  described  by  the  Sici¬ 
lian  naturalist,  since  die  interval 
between  August  and  October  is  a 
very  short  intermission  of  rest  for 
a  volcano.  The  cause  of  the  ra¬ 
rity  of  the  eruptions  which  issue 
immediately  from  the  crater,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  disgorge 
from  the  sides,  seems  easily  to  be 
assigned.  The  centre  of  this  vol¬ 
cano  is  probably  at  a  great  depth, 
and  perhaps  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more 
easy  for  the  matter  liquefied  by 
the  fire,  put  in  effervescence  by 
the  elastic  fluids,  and  impelled  on 
every  side  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  to  force  its  wav 
through  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  where  it  finds  least  re¬ 
sistance,  and  there  form  a  cur¬ 
rent,  than  to  be  thrown  up,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  resistance  of 
gravity,  from  the  bottom  to  so 
great  a  height  as  the  highest 
crater  of  Etna.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  effervescence 
in  the  eruptions  of  the  months  of 
July  and  October,  1787,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  violent.  The  torrent  of 
the  month  of  October  is  every 
where  covered  with  scoriae,  which 
resemble  those  ejected  in  the 
month  of  July  in  their  black  co¬ 
lour,  but  differ  from  them  in  the 
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great  adhesion  they  have  to  the 
lava,  in  their  exterior  vitreous  ap¬ 
pearance,  their  greater  weight, 
and  their  hardness,  which  is  so 
great  that  they  give  sparks  with 
steel  almost  as  plentifully  as  flints. 
These  differences,  however,  are 
to  be  attributed  only  to  accidental 
combinations  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  constituent  principles 
of  the  scoriae  of  this  lava  not 
being  different  from  those  of  the 
detached  scoriae  mentioned  above. 
Both,  likewise,  contain  the  same 
feltspar  lamellae. 

“  This  new  current  was,  how- 
ever,  extremely  difficult,  and  even 
dangerous,  in  the  passage.  In 
some  places  the  scoriae  projected 
in  prominent  angles  and  points, 
and  in  others  sunk  in  hollows,  or 
steep  declivities ;  in  some,  from 
their  fragility  and  smoothness,  they 
resembled  thin  plates  of  ice,  and 
in  others  they  presented  vertical 
and  sharp  projections.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  difficulties,  my  guides 
informed  me  I  should  have  to 
pass  three  places  where  the  lava 
Was  still  red-hot,  though  it  was 
now  eleven  months  since  it  had 
ceased  to  flow'.  These  obstacles, 
however,  could  not  overcome  my 
resolution  to  surmount  them,  and 
I  then  experienced,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  done  at  other  times,  how 
much  may  be  effected  in  difficulties 
and  dangers  like  these, by  mere  phy¬ 
sical  courage,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  we  may  proceed  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  in  safety,  while 
the  adventurer  who  suffers  him¬ 
self  to  be  surprised  by  a  panic 
fear  will  be  induced  cowardly  to 
desist  from  the  enterprise  he  might 
have  completed.  In  several 
places,  it  is  true,  the  scoriae  broke 
under  my  feet;  and  in  others  I 


slipped,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
into  cavities  from  which  I  should 
have  been  with  difficulty  extri¬ 
cated.  One  of  the  three  places 
pointed  out  by  the  guides  had, 
likewise,  from  its  extreme  heat, 
proved  highly  disagreeable  ;  yet, 
at  length,  I  surmounted  all  these 
obstacles  and  reached  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  not  without  making  se¬ 
veral  cursory  observations  on  the 
places  whence  those  lieats  origi¬ 
nated.  Two  large  clefts  or  aper¬ 
tures,  in  different  places,  appeared 
in  the  lava,  which  there,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  clearness  of  the  day, 
had  an  obscure  redness !  and  on 
applying  the  end  of  the  staff  which 
I  used  as  a  support  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  journey,  to  one  of  these,  it 
presently  smoked,  and,  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  took  fire.  It  was, 
therefore,  indubitable  that  tins 
heap  of  ejected  lava  still  contain¬ 
ed  within  it  the  active  remains  of 
fire,  which  were  more  manifest 
there,  than  in .  other  places,  be¬ 
cause  those  matters  were  there 
collected  in  greater  quantities. 

“  I  had  yet  to  encounter  other 
obstacles.  I  had  to  pass  that  tract 
which  may  properly  be  called  the 
cone  of  Etna,  and  which,  in  a 
right  line,  is  about  a  mile,  or 
somewhat  more,  in  length.  This 
was  extremely  steep,  and  not  less 
ru ored,  from  the  accumulated 
scoriae  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  it  in  the  last  eruption,  the 
pieces  of  which  were  neither  con¬ 
nected  together,  nor  attached  to  the 
ground  ;  so  that,  frequently,  when 
I  stepped  upon  one  of  them,  before 
I  could  advance  my  other  foot,  it 
gave  way,  and,  forcing  other 
pieces  before  it  down  the  steep 
declivity,  carried  me  with  it,  com¬ 
pelling  me  to  make  many  steps 
*  k  k  % 
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backwards  instead  of  one  for¬ 
ward.  To  add  to  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  the  larger  pieces  of  sco- 
rise  above  that  on  which  I  had 
stepped,  being  deprived  of  the 
support  of  those  contiguous  to 
them,  came  rolling  down  upon 
me,  not  without  danger  of  vio¬ 
lently  bruising  my  feet,  or  break¬ 
ing  my  legs.  After  several  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  proceed,  I 
found  the  only  method  to  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  and  continue 
my  journey,  was  to  step  only  on 
those  larger  pieces  of  scoriae 
which,  on  account  of  their  weight, 
remained  firm :  but  the  length  of 
the  way  was  thus  more  than  dou¬ 
bled,  by  the  circuitous  windings 
it  was  necessary  to  make  to  find 
such  pieces  of  scoriae  as  from  their 
large  size  were  capable  of  afford¬ 
ing  a  stable  support.  I  employed 
three  hours  in  passing,  or  rather 
dragging  myself,  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  partly  from  being  un¬ 
able  to  proceed  in  a  right  line, 
and  partly  from  the  steepness  of 
the  declivity,  which  obliged  me  to 
climb  with  my  hands  and  feet, 
sweating  and  breathless,  and  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  stopping  at 
intervals  to  rest,  and  recover  my 
strength.  How  much  did  I  then 
envy  the  good  fortune  of  those 
who  had  visited  Etna  before  the 
eruption  of  1787,  when,  as  my 
guides  assured  me,  the  journey 
was  far  less  difficult  and  labo¬ 
rious  ! 

“  I  was  not  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  paces  distant  from 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  al¬ 
ready  beheld  close  to  me,  in  all 
their  majesty,  the  two  columns  of 
smoke.  Anxious  to  reach  the 
borders  of  the  stupendous  gulf, 
I  summoned  the  little  strength  I 


had  remaining,  to  make  a  last 
effort,  when  an  unforeseen  obsta¬ 
cle,  for  a  moment,  cruelly  retard¬ 
ed  the  completion  of  my  ardent 
wishes.  The  volcanic  craters, 
which  are  still  burning  more  or 
less,  are  usually  surrounded  with 
hot  sulphureous  acidsteams,  which 
issue  from  their  sides,  and  rise  in 
the  air.  From  these  the  summit 
of  Etna  is  not  exempt:  but  the 
largest  of  them  rose  to  the  west, 
and  I  was  on  the  south-east  side. 
Here,  likewise,  four  or  five  streams 
of  smoke  arose,  from  a  part  some¬ 
what  lower,  and  through  these  it 
was  necessary  to  pass,  since  on 
one  side  was  a  dreadful  precipice, 
and  on  the  other  so  steep  a  decli¬ 
vity  that  I  and  my  companion, 
from  weakness  and  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  ascend  it ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  our 
two  guides  made  their  way  up  it, 
notwithstanding  they  were  so 
much  accustomed  to  such  labo¬ 
rious  expeditions.  We  continued 
our  journey,  therefore,  through 
the  midst  of  the  vapours ;  but 
though  we  ran  as  fast  as  the 
ground  and  our  strength  would 
permit, the  sulphureous  steams  with 
which  they  were  loaded  were  ex¬ 
tremely  offensive,  and  prejudicial 
to  respiration  ;  and  affected  me, 
in  particular,  so  much,  that  for 
some  moments  I  was  deprived  of 
sense  ;  and  found,  by  experience, 
how  dangerous  an  undertaking  it 
is  to  visit  volcanic  regions  infest¬ 
ed  by  such  vapours. 

“  Having  passed  this  place,  and 
recovered  by  degrees  my  former 
presence  of  mind;  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  arrived  at  the  utmost  sum¬ 
mit  of  Etna,  and  began  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  edges  of  the  crater  ;  when 
our  guides,  who  had  preceded  me 
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at  some  distance,  turned  back, and, 
hastening  towards  me,  exclaimed 
in  a  kind  of  transport,  that  I  ne¬ 
ver  could  have  arrived  at  a  more 
proper  time  to  discover  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  internal  part  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  volcano.  The  reader  will 
easily  conceive,  without  my  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  it,  how  great 
a  pleasure  I  felt  at  finding  my 
labours  and  fatigue  at  length 
crowned  with  such  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  This  pleasure  was  exalted 
to  a  kind  of  rapture,  when  I  had 
completely  reached  the  spot,  and 
perceived  that  I  might,  without 
danger,  contemplate  this  amazing 
spectacle.  I  sat  down  near  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  and  remained 
there  two  hours,  to  recover  my 
strength  after  the  fatigues  I  had 
undergone  in  my  journey.  I  view¬ 
ed  with  astonishment  the  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  borders,  the  internal 
sides,  the  form  of  the  immense 
cavern,  its  bottom,  an  aperture 
which  appeared  in  it,  the  melted 
matter  which  boiled  within,  and 
the  smoke  which  ascended  from 
it.  The  whole  of  this  stupen¬ 
dous  scene  was  distinctly  dis¬ 
played  before  me ;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  some  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  though  it  will  only 
be  possible  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  very  feeble  image,  as  the 
sight  alone  can  enable  him  to 
form  ideas  at  all  adequate  to  ob¬ 
jects  so  grand  and  astonishing. 

“  The  upper  edges  of  the  cra¬ 
ter,  to  judge  by  the  eye,  are  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and 
form  an  oval,  the  longest  diame¬ 
ter  of  which  extends  from  east  to 
west.  As  they  are  in  several 
places  broken,  and  crumbled  away 
in  large  fragments,  they  appear 
as  it  were  indented,  and  these  in¬ 
dentations  are  a  kind  of  enormous 
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steps,  formed  of  projecting  lavas 
and  scoriae.  The  internal  sides 
of  the  cavern,  or  crater,  are  in¬ 
clined  in  different  angles  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places.  To  the  west  their 
declivity  is  slight :  they  are  more 
steep  to  the  north  ;  still  more  so 
to  the  east ;  and  to  the  south¬ 
east,  on  which  side  I  was,  they 
are  almost  perpendicular.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  irregularity,  how¬ 
ever,  they  form  a  kind  of  funnel ; 
large  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the 
bottom ;  as  we  usually  observe  in 
other  craters.  The  sides  appear  ir¬ 
regularly  rugged,  and  abound  with 
concretions  of  an  orange  colour, 
which,  at  first,  I  took  for  sul¬ 
phur  ;  but,  afterwards,  found  to  be 
the  muriate  of  ammoniac,  having 
been  able  to  gather  some  pieces  of 
it  from  the  edges  of  the  gulf. 
The  bottom  is  nearly  a.  horizontal 
plane,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
in  circumference.  It  appears 
striped  with  yellow,  probably 
from  the  above-mentioned  salt. 
In  this  plain,  from  the  place  where 
I  stood,  a  circular  aperture  was 
visible,  apparently  about  five  poles 
in  diameter,  from  which  issued  the 
larger  column  ofsmoke, which  I  had 
seen  before  I  arrived  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Etna.  I  shall  not  mention 
several  streams  of  smoke,  which 
arose  like  thin  clouds  from  the 
same  bottom,  and  different  places 
in  the  sides.  The  principal  co- 
lum,  which  at  its  origin  might  be 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  as¬ 
cended  rapidly  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  while  it  was  within  the 
crater  ;  but,  when  it  had  risen 
above  the  edges,  inclined  towards 
the  west,  from  the  action  of  a 
light  wind ;  and,  when  it  had 
risen  higher,  dilated  into  an  ex¬ 
tended  but  thin  volume.  This 
smoke  was  white,  and,  being  ifft* 
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pelled  to  the  side  opposite  that 
on  which  I  was,  did  not  prevent 
my  seeing  within  the  aperture ; 
in  which,  I  can  affirm,  I  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceived  a  liquid  ignited 
matter,  which  continually  undu¬ 
lated,  boiled,  and  rose  and  fell, 
without  spreading  over  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  certainly  was  the 
melted  lava  which  had  arisen  to 
that  aperture  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Etnean  gulf. 

“The  favourable  circumstance 
of  having  this  aperture  imme¬ 
diately  under  my  view,  induced 
me  to  throw’  into  it  some  large 
stones,  by  rolling  them  down  the 
steep  declivity  below  me.  These 
stones,  which  were  only  large 
pieces  of  lava  that  I  had  detached 
from  the  edges  of  the  crater, 
bounding  down  the  side,  in  a  few 
moments  fell  on  the  bottom,  and 
those  which  entered  into  the  aper¬ 
ture,  and  struck  the  liquid  lava, 
produced  a  sound  similar  to  that 
they  would  have  occasioned  had 
they  fallen  into  a  thick  tenacious 
paste.  Every  stone  I  thus  threw 
struck  against  and  loosened  others 
in  its  passage,  which  fell  with  it, 
and  in  like  manner  struck  and  de¬ 
tached  others  in  their  way,  whence 
the  sounds  produced  were  consi¬ 
derably  multiplied.  The  stones 
which  fell  on  the  bottom  rebound¬ 
ed,  even  when  they  wTere  very  large, 
and  returned  a  sound  different 
from  that  I  have  before  described. 
The  bottom  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  only  a  thin  crust ; 
since,  were  it  not  thick  and  solid, 
it  must  have  been  broken  by  stones 
so  heavy  falling  from  so  great  a 
height.”  Vol.  I.  p.  232. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject 
without  quoting  the  spirited  and 
beautiful  description  of  the  view 


from  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

“  After  having,  for  two  hours, 
indulged  my  eyes  with  a  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  crater,  that  is, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  specta¬ 
cle  which,  in  its  kind,  and  in  the 
present  age,  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world ;  I  turned  them  to 
another  scene,  which  is  likewise 
unequalled  for  the  multiplicity, 
die  beauty,  and  the  variety  of  the 
objects  it  presents.  In  fact,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  elevated  region  on 
the  whole  globe  which  offers,  at 
one  view,  so  ample  an  extent  of 
sea  and  land  as  the  summit  of 
Etna.  The  first  of  the  sublime 
objects  which  it  presents,  is  the 
immense  mass  of  its  own  colossal 
body.  Vfhen  in  the  country  be¬ 
low  it,  near  Catania,  we  raise  our 
eyes  to  this  sovereign  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  we  certainly  survey  it  with 
admiration,  as  it  rises  majesti¬ 
cally,  and  lifts  its  lofty  head  above 
the  clouds ;  and  with  a  kind  of 
geometric  glance  we  estimate  its 
height  from  the  base  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  :  but  we  only  see  it  in  profile. 
Very  different  is  the  appearance 
it  presents,  viewed  from  its  towr- 
ering  top,  when  the  whole  of  its 
enormous  bulk  is  subjected  to  the 
eye.  The  first  part,  and  that 
nearest  the  observer,  is  the  Up¬ 
per  Region,  which,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  snows  and  ice  beneath 
which  it  is  buried  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  may  be 
called  the  frigid  zone,  but  which, 
at  that  time,  was  divested  of  this 
covering,  and  only  exhibited  rough 
and  craggy  cliffs,  here  piled  on 
each  other,  and  there  separate, 
and  rising  perpendicularly  ;  fear¬ 
ful  to  view,  and  impossible  to 
ascend.  Towards  the  middle  of 
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this  zone,  an  assemblage  of  fugi¬ 
tive  clouds,  irradiated  by  the  sun, 
and  ali  in  motion,  increased  the 
wild  variety  of  the  scene.  Lower 
down,  appeared  the  Middle  Re¬ 
gion,  which,  from  the  mildness  of 
its  climate,  may  merit  the  name 
of  the  temperate  zone.  Its  nume¬ 
rous  woods,  interrupted  in  various 
places,  seem,  like  a  torn  garment, 
to  discover  the  nudity  of  the 
mountain.  Here  arise  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  mountains,  which  in 
any  other  situation  would  appear 
of  gigantic  size,  but  are  but  pig¬ 
mies  compared  to  Etna.  These 
have  all  originated  from  fiery 
eruptions.  Lastly,  the  eye  con¬ 
templates,  with  admiration,  the 
Lower  Region,  which,  from  its 
violent  heat,  may  claim  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  torrid  zone;  the  most 
extensive  of  the  three,  adorned 
with  elegant  villas  and  castles, 
verdant  hills,  and  bowery  fields, 
and  terminated  by  the  extensive 
coast,  where,  to  the  south,  stands 
the  beautiful  city  of  Catania,  to 
which  the  waves  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  sea  serve  as  a  mirror. 

“  But  not  only  do  we  discover, 
from  this  astonishing  elevation, 
the  entire  massy  body  of  Mount 
Etna  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Sicily,  with  all  its  noble  ci¬ 
ties,  lofty  hills,  extensive  plains, 
and  meandering  rivers.  In  the 
indistinct  distance  we  perceive 
Malta ;  but  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  environs  of  Messina,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Calabria ;  while 
Lipari,  the  fuming  Vulcano,  the 
blazing  Stromboli,  and  the  other 
Eolian  isles,  appear  immediately 
under  our  feet,  and  seem  as  if,  on 
stooping  down,  we  might  touch 
them  with  the  fmger. 

“  Another  object  no  less  su« 
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perb  and  majestic,  was  the  far- 
stretching  surface  of  the  subjacent 
sea  which  surrounded  me,  and  led 
my  eye  to  an  immense  distance, 
till  it  seemed  gradually  to  mingle 
with  the  heavens. 

“  Seated  in  the  midst  of  this  the¬ 
atre  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  I 
felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  from 
the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the 
objects  I  surveyed ;  and  a  kind 
of  internal  satisfaction  and  exulta¬ 
tion  of  heart.  The  sun  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  meridian,  unob- 
scured  by  the  smallest  cloud,  and 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  stood  at 
the  tenth  degree  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  I  was  therefore  in 
that  temperature  which  is  most 
friendlv  to  man ;  and  the  refined 
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air  I  breathed,  as  if  it  had  been 
entirely  vital,  communicated  a  vi¬ 
gour  and  agility  to  my  limbs,  and 
an  activity  and  life  to  my  ideas, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  a  celes¬ 
tial  nature.”  Vol.  I.  p.  281. 

The  second  and  third  volumes 
contain  the  Abbe’s  narrative  of  his 
journey  over  the  Lipari  islands, 
&c.,  but  they  are  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  philosophical  research 
and  experiment  to  allow  us  to 
make  any  extracts  from  them, 
which  wrould  come  within  our  li¬ 
mits.  We  should  otherwise  much 
like  to  give  our  readers  his  ac¬ 
count  of  pumice  stone,  with  all  its 
varieties,  and  of  the  results  of  his 
chemical  analysis  of  this  curious 
production ;  his  acute  enquiries 
into  the  nature  of  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  in  general ;  and  his,  in  many 
instances,  satisfactory  conjectures 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  and  to  the  causes  of  its  so 
frequently  mingling  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  various  volcanic  forma¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  we  cannot  discuss 
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these  interesting  subjects  in  the 
manner  which  they  require  and 
deserve,  we  will  only  most  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  the  wTork  itself 
to  the  attention  of  our  philosophi¬ 
cal  readers,  and  proceed  to  the 
fourth  volume,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  volcanic  fires  is  resumed 
and  concluded.  The  author  thus 
narrates  the  particulars  of  his  vi¬ 
sit  to  Messina  after  the  dreadful 
earthquake  in  1783,  and  gives  the 
following  melancholy  picture  of 
the  state  of  that  city. 

“  On  my  entering,  in  the  fe¬ 
lucca,  the  Strait  of  Messina,  some 
of  the  people  who  were  with  me 
pointed  out  to  me  the  shore  of 
Scilla,  where  a  great  number  of 
people  were  drowned  at  that  cala¬ 
mitous  time.  A  dreadful  shock 
of  an  earthquake  took  place,  about 
noon,  on  the  5th  of  February  of 
the  above  year,  which  terrifying 
the  people  of  Scilla,  they  fled  in 
crowds  to  the  shore,  when,  about 
eight  o’clock  the  following  night, 
according  to  the  Italian  reckon¬ 
ing  *,  another  violent  shock  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  which  the  waves  rose 
so  high  that  they  covered  the 
whole  shore,  and  out  of  more  than 
a  thousand  persons  who  were 
there  collected,  among  whom  was 
the  Prince  of  Scilla  himself,  not 
one  escaped  to  relate  and  mourn 
the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  furious 
waves,  rushing  into  the  strait,  pe¬ 
netrated  to  the  harbour  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  and  nearly  sunk  the  vessels 
there  at  anchor. 

“  When  I  arrived  opposite  to 
the  city,  I  began  to  see  the  fatal 
and  ruinous  effects  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  earthquake.  The  curvature 
of  the  harbour  was  formerly  em¬ 


bellished,  for  the  extent  of  more 
than  a  mile,  with  a  continued 
range  of  superb  palaces,  three 
stories  in  height,  usually  called 
the  Palazzata,  inhabited  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  persons  of  opu¬ 
lence,  which  formed  a  kind  of  su¬ 
perb  amphitheatre.  The  upper 
story,  and  a  part  of  the  second,  of 
these  buildings,  were  entirely 
thrown  down,  the  lower  greatly 
torn  and  damaged,  and  the  whole 
of  this  expensive  pile  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants. 

f<  When  I  entered  the  city,  every 
object  which  met  my  view  tended 
to  awaken  melancholy  sentiments 
and  commiseration.  Excepting 
some  of  the  wider  and  more  fre¬ 
quented  streets,  the  rest  were  all 
heaps  of  ruins,  either  piled  up  on 
each  side,  or  scattered  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to 
pass  them.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  still  in  the  same  ruinous 
state  in  which  they  had  been  left 
by  the  earthquake  ;  some  entirely 
destroyed  and  levelled  with  the 
ground,  others  half  thrown  down, 
and  others  still  standing,  or  rather 
hanging  in  the  air,  merely  from 
the  support  afforded  by  the  ruins 
around  them.  Those  which  had 
escaped  this  destruction  appeared 
as  if  preserved  by  a  miracle,  torn 
and  rent  as  they  were.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  was  among  the  number  of 
these  fortunate  edifices.  This 
is  a  spacious  building,  of  gothic 
architecture.  Its  interior  has  suf¬ 
fered  little  or  no  damage.  It  is 
embellished  with  a  number  of  co¬ 
lumns  of  granite,  brought  from 
an  ancient  Grecian  temple,  which 
once  stood  on  the  Faro  (or  Strait 
of  Messina)  and  with  elegant  Mo-* 
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saic  work  wrought  with  the  most 
beautiful  jaspers  of  Sicily. 

“  The  destruction  of  so  great 
a  number  of  houses  as  were  thrown 
down  by  this  dreadful  earthquake, 
obliged  the  people  of  Messina  to 
take  refuge  in  wooden  sheds  built 
for  the  occasion,  many  of  which 
were  still  standing  when  I  was 
there.  They  had  begun,  however, 
to  rebuild  the  houses,  but  on  a 
different  plan  from  the  old  ones. 
They  had  observed  that  the  high¬ 
est  had  suffered  most,  and  that,  in 
the  violent  shocks  of  the  earth¬ 
quake,  the  beams,  by  continually 
and  forcibly  beating  against  the 
walls,  had  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  edifice.  They  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  build  them  lower,  and 
to  construct  the  wood-work  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  in  case  of  a 
similar  visitation,  the  shock  should 
be  sustained  by  the  whole  of  the 
building,  and  not  by  a  part  only. 
This  precaution,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  utility,  should  the 
city  again  suffer  a  calamity  of  this 
nature. 

“  Though  it  was  nowr  nearly  the 
sixth  year  since  that  dreadful  dis¬ 
aster,  considerable  remains  of  the 
dread,  consternation,  and,  I  may 
say,  stupefaction,  which  usually 
accompany  great  terrors,  were 
still  manifest  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  Messina.  They  had 
still  present  in  their  memory  all 
the  circumstances  of  that  dreadful 
time ;  nor  could  I  listen  to  the 
narrative  they  gave  of  them  with¬ 
out  shuddering. 

“  That  ancient  city,  which  had 
so  repeatedly  suffered,  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  one  but  several  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  lasted  in  successive 
shocks,  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of 
Feb.  1783.  The  most  destructive 
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was  that  of  the  5th,  but  an  inter¬ 
val  of  some  minutes  elapsing  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  shock, 
the  inhabitants  had  time  to  quit 
their  houses,  and  fly  to  the  open 
plain.  Hence  the  number  of  those 
who  were  killed  was  not  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  quantity  of  ruins. 
They  did  not  exceed  eight  hun¬ 
dred. 

“  In  a  memoir  relative  to  the 
earthquakes  in  that  part  of  Cala¬ 
bria  opposite  to  Messina,  which 
happened  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
said  that,  before  the  first  shock, 
the  dogs  in  the  city  began  to  howl 
violently,  and  were  killed  by  a 
public  order.  On  my  enquiring 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  they 
assured  me  that  the  fact  was  false, 
and  that  no  other  phenomenon 
preceded  this  calamity  but  the 
flight  of  the  sea-mews  and  some 
other  birds  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,  as  they  usually  do  on 
the  approach  of  a  tempest.  A 
very  violent  noise,  resembling  that 
of  a  number  of  carriages  rattling 
over  a  stone  bridge,  was  the  first 
symptom,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  thick  cloud  arose  from  Cala¬ 
bria,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
earthquake,  the  propagation  of 
which  was  successively  apparent 
by  the  fall  of  buildings  from  the 
point  of  the  Faro  to  the  city  of 
Messina,  as  if  at  that  point  a  mine 
had  been  fired,  which  extended 
along  the  shore,  and  continued  into 
the  city.  The  shock  was  most  vio¬ 
lent,  and  the  motion  extremely  ir¬ 
regular.  In  no  part  were  any  fire 
or  sparks  observed.  The  ground 
along  the  shore  opened  in  fissures 
parallel  to  it ;  and  though  in  some 
places  these  continued  more  than 
a  month,  the  dread  and  consterna¬ 
tion  with  which  every  one  was 
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seized,  prevented  any  attempt  to 
measure  them. 

“  After  the  first  shock,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  took  place  about 
noon,  on  the  5  th  of  February,  the 
earth  continued  incessantly  to 
tremble,  sometimes  with  a  slighter, 
and  sometimes  a  more  violent  mo¬ 
tion  ;  till  at  eight  the  following 
night  another  tremendous  shock, 
which  was  fatal  to  the  people  of 
Scilla,  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fabrics  of 
Messina.  The  earthquakes  did 
not  cease  till  the  7th,  when  ano¬ 
ther  dreadful  shock  spent  its  rage 
upon  the  ruins.”  Vol.  IV.  p.  153. 

The  fourth  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  Spallanzani’s  personal  ob¬ 
servations  upon  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  and  his  philosophical  re¬ 
searches  in  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
alluded  to  in  the  Introduction ; 
some  curious  discoveries  of  phos¬ 


phorescent  medusae,  and  other 
mollusca  ;  a  history  of  the  coral 
fisheries  on  those  coasts,  and  of 
that  of  the  sword  fish  and  sea  dog, 
but  we  have  already  extracted  too 
largely  to  admit  of  more  than  the 
above  brief  notices  of  the  principal 
subject  matter  of  this  volume. 
The  translation,  although  not  ele¬ 
gant,  is  on  the  whole  respectably 
done,  and  faithfully  conveys  the 
sense  of  the  author.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  these  travels 
would  at  any  time  become  a  work 
of  general  popularity ;  but  they 
are  peculiarly  valuable  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  when  our  means  of 
access  to  the  continent  are  daily 
diminishing,  until  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  rising  generation 
will  not  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
any  country  beyond  their  own, 
unless  through  the  medium  of  the 
Press. 
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